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FOUNDATIONS OF 

SCIENCE 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in one of the sessions of the Indian 
Science Congress had said, “It is science alone that can solve the 
problems of hunger and poverty, jnsanitation and illiteracy, of 
superstition, customs and traditions, of vast resources runn¬ 
ing to waste in a rich country inhabited by starving people. Who 
indeed could afford to ignore science today?*’ Ke always favour¬ 
ed a practical approach to science so that it could be used from 
the functional point of view of the country. India has since then 
built an infrastructure of science and technology to bring science 
tot he doors of people and has harnessed it to the development and 
growth of the country. Yet the crux of the problem has eluded 
the solution. Science has not been vigorously applied to tackle 
the entire national resources of the country. We are still faced 
with the tremendous problems of unemployment, economic 
depression and poverty. On top of it the year has recorded 
the worst rise in the prices of essential commodities, 

The Science Congress would be holding its 6lsl annual session 
from January 3 to 9 at Nagpur University ia their golden jubilee 
year. Over 3,000 delegates are expected to attend the session. 
Amongst them would be about 100 foreign delegates. A quick 
look at the schedules of lectures, discussions and symposia of 
the congress reveals the diversity of subjects to be discussed at 
some length. The more important topics are: Indian Agriculture 
at Cross Roads; Science Technology and Society; Role of En¬ 
gineers in Community Development; Malnutrition in Develop!!^ 
Countries; Population explosion and control measures; Integ¬ 
ration of nations through Science. 

There seems to be an all round awareness to the importance of 
science in the modernisation of society today. The need for pro¬ 
viding better scientific foundation for educational structure is 
being felt everywhere and eftorls are already on to develop a 
creative scientific faculty in institutions of higher learning. We 
are living in a “knowledge based” world and each one of us, the 
Government, the people, the students and the teachers must take 
knowledge seriously and not at the superficial face value. The 
Indian National Science Academy has done well in organising a 
series of popular lectures for the talented science students and 
teachers of Delhi. These lectures would be given by leading 
scientists on every Saturday and will be fully illustrated by short 
films on the subjects, visual aids and experimental models. The 
excreise is sure to provide a boost to the development of 
pfograninK atti^will inspire many motivated young 
the study of science, 
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Born on August 10, 1918, at 
Ajgain, District Unnao, U.P., 
Dr, Ratan Shankcr Mishra, Prc^* 
fessor and Head of the Depart^ 
mtTkl of Mathematics and Dean, 
Faculty of Science, Banaras Hindu 
University had his earlier educa* 
tion at Unnao and Lucknow. He 
took his B.Sc. Hons, and M.Sc- 
Degrees from Lucknow Univer^ 
sity in 1942 and 1943 respectively 
and has consistently brilliant aca^ 
demtc record to his credit. He is 
the first Ph D. (1947) of Delhi 
University in all the Faculties and 
also the first D.Sc. (1952), after 
Ph.D. of Lucknow University. 

Currently he is the Professor 
and Head of the Depart¬ 
ment of Mathematics and Statis¬ 
tics (since 1968) and Dean, Faculty 
of Science at B.H.U.. Varanasi- 

He has visited a number (>f 
countries like U.SA.. Canada. 
U.K., Ceylon, Nepal. Israel, Den¬ 
mark and Kuwait as Visiting Pro¬ 
fessor and to attend conferences 
Besides he has been on lecture 
triTs In a number cf institutions 
cf higher learning in the world- 

The especialisations of Prof. 
Mishra arc Differential Geome¬ 
try, Relativity and Fluid Mecha¬ 
nics in which fields lie has been 
working for the last 30 years and 
has published more than 175 
papers, More than 40 research 
scholars in Mathematics and Phy¬ 
sics working under his guidance 
have obtained their Ph.D. and 
D.Sc. Degrees from the Univer¬ 
sities of Delhi, Lucknow, Gorakh¬ 
pur, Allahabad and Banaras Hindu 
University and more than 3C0 
research papers have been written 
under his guidance. He has done 
outstanding work in the fields of 
Differentia! Geometry, Relativity 
and Fluid Mechanics which has 
been widely quoted in standard 
journals and standard works like 
‘Hlavaty’s Einsteins’ Unified Field 
Theory and Schoutens’ Ricci Cal¬ 
culus’. The solutions of Einstein's 
Unified Field Theory which he 
gave in 1958 arc the best solutions 
known so far. These solutions 
had engaged the attention of 


Scientists for a long time and phy¬ 
sicists like Schrodinger thought 
that it was next to impossible to 
give a tensorial solution to these 
equations. He has develop^ his 
own index free notation in the 
theory of almost complex, almost 
contact and almost prodiKt mani¬ 
folds. This method is most mo¬ 
dem. He was the first to deal 
with differential geometry of recti¬ 
linear congruences in tensor nota¬ 
tion. 

Prof. Mishra is Fellow of all 
the three Scientific Academies of 
India—Indian National Science 
Academy (F.N.A.), Indian Aca¬ 
demy of Sciences (F.A.Sc.), Na¬ 
tional Academy of Sciences (F.N. 
A.Sc.). For his personal qualities 
he was awarded Padma Shri by 
the President of India on Re¬ 
public Day in 1971. 

He holds several offices of im¬ 
portance in Indian Science Cong¬ 
ress Association and National 
Academy of Sciences. He is the 
member of the Indian National 
Committee for International 
Mathematical Union and is 
associate adviser member of 
Cenlro Superiorc Di Logica E 
Scienze Comparaie (Italy). He is 
the Edilor-in-Chicf of Prajna 
and the malhematica] journal 
Progress of Maihcmaiics. He is 
on the editorial board of several 
national and international jour¬ 
nals like ‘Tensor (published in 
Japan), Indian Journal of Pure 
and Applied Mathematics, Pro¬ 
ceedings of National Academy of 
Sciences’, Vikram Mathematical 
Journal, Gyanabh, Bulletin of 
Calcutta Mathematical Society, 
Gaoit etc. He is the Chairman of 
All India Panels in Mathematics 
and in Statistics and U.P. Panels 
in Mathematics and in Statistics 
for writing of text books. He is 
also the member of various bodies 
of different Universities. In the 
past also he has held different 
offices with distinction in different 
Universities, Institutions and 
Scientific Societies and Acade¬ 
mies. 
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Dr. A. K. Maiti 


Eldest son of Krishna Dhan 
Maiti, Dr. Ajit Kumar Maili, 
born on December 20, 1927 at 
Nijbalia, Howrah, is the Head of 
the D:partment of Biochemistry 
and Biophysics. University College 
of Medicine. Calcutta University. 
Educated at Garbalia R.C. Manna 
Institute, Scottish Church College, 
Bangabasi College, he earned 
B.Sc. (Hons.) in 1947 and M.Sc. 
(1st Class) in Physiology (1949) 
from Calcutta University. He 
passed his M. B. B. S. from 
Calcutta Medical College (1956). 

He obtained his PhD. jn 
Physiology. From 1954 to 1959, 
Dr. Mtiti served inseveral insti¬ 
tutions; Vidyasagar College and 
University College of Science as 
Lecturer in Physiology; Institute 
of Postgraduate Medical Educa¬ 
tion and Re.search and R.G. Kar 
Midical College as research asso¬ 
ciate and research officer, and 
University College of Medicine 
as extramural teacher, 

In 19.59 Dr. Maiti was awarded 
the visiting research scientist ap¬ 
pointment of National Academy 
of Sciences. U.S.A, for two years, 
at which time he was trained 
in neurophysiology and clinical 
EEC from the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, U.S.A. On 
his appointment as Reader and 
first whole-lime Head of the De¬ 
partment of Physiology, he joined 
the University College of Medicine 
in 1961, and until 1968 initiated 
and organized Applied Physiology 
at different levels of post graduate 
degree (M.Sc., M.D.) and diploma 
courses under the Faculty of 
Medicine. In 1968 he took up 
as Head of the Department of 
Biochemistry (section of Bio¬ 
physics attached with it) in 1972. 

His research works on experi¬ 
mental epilepsy related to spinal 
cord expoMd a new understamJing 
of the peripheral reflex mechaaism 
involved in epileptk; convulsions. 


insulin secretion and blood pres¬ 
sure regulation. His studies on the 
action of caffeine on brain ex¬ 
plained the mechanism of its 
enhanced cortical excitability and 
the timing of the coffee break. 
His investigations on neurotrophic 
influences following surgical and 
pharmacological denervation de¬ 
monstrated some modification of 
receptor sites through altered 
mast cell activity at the loci. 
This helped to explain the process¬ 
es involved in certain degenerative 
changes under diabetic complica¬ 
tions and neuropathy during loss 
of central nervous influences, His 
work related to the effect of uro- 
lenism (caudal neurosecretory 
substance of fish) in mDdifyinglhe 
contraction of swim bladder in¬ 
dicated some neuroendocrine in¬ 
fluences involved in the regulation 
of buoyancy of fresh water teleost 
fishes. 

Other areas of his interest with 
his associates include the study of 
sympathetic influences in vitiligo 
and various neurodermatitis of 
clinical entity, and the effect of 
prolonged use of oral contracep¬ 
tives on the changes of brain excit¬ 
ability and uterine motility. While 
visiting Professor at Howard Uni¬ 
versity, Washington, D.C.. 
U.S.A., his work on the effect of 
Insulin demonstrated some direct 
depressing actions on certain car¬ 
diovascular reflexes. Presently he 
is engaged in exploring the cere¬ 
bellar influences on various sub¬ 
cortical structures in modulating 
the epileptogenic seizure dis¬ 
charges at the Centre for Brain 
Research of the University of 
Rochester. Dr, Maili has 123 re¬ 
search publications to his 
credit along with his associates 
and a large number of students 
(15) received there Ph.D. degree 
under his guidance. Recently, he 
has been awarded the Shanti 
Swarup Bhatnagar Memorial prize 
in Medical Sciences for the year 
1971 by the C.S.LR., Gavernmsnt 
of India. 

During last few years. Dr. Maiti 
was invited by several Inter¬ 


national Societies, when he pre¬ 
sented research papers and parti¬ 
cipated in different sessions either 
as chairman or co-chairman: 
amongst them are the Brain Re¬ 
search Work Shop Seminar on 
brain function in relation to 
Nutrition and Neuroendoerjnes, 
held at Peradeniya, Ceylon 
through IBRD, UNESCO; 7th 
International Summer School for 
Brain Research held at Amsterdam 
by Netherlands Central Institute 
for Brain Research; International 
Symposia on Vascular Muscles, 
held at Tubingen, Germany by 
German Angiological Society; 
International symposia on cen¬ 
tral and peripheral adrenergic sys¬ 
tems at Warsaw, Poland by Polish 
Physiological Society and at 
Munich at the XXV-IUPS Cong¬ 
ress (1971). He has travelled widely 
and participated in scientific ses¬ 
sions held at various Brain Re¬ 
search Centers of Zurich, 
Vienna, Copenhagen, Gote^rg, 
Paris, London, Rome and different 
centers of the U.S.A. 


Mr. Jivan Datt 


Recently retired as Chief Engi¬ 
neer, Concrete Asscx;iation of 
India and Senior E.xecutive, Asso¬ 
ciated Cement Cos, and also 
Editor, Indian Concrete JournaK 
Mr. Jivan Datt was born on Octo¬ 
ber 7, 1909. He is at present 
Adviser, Engineering Projects, 
Mafatlal Services (P) Ltd. 

Mr Datt had his early education 
at Shafcargarh which came to 
limelight during the Indo-Pak war. 
Backed by brilliant academic 
career, he passed the B.Sc. degree 
examination with first class 
honours from the Government 
College, Lahore and later gra¬ 
duated in Civil Engineering from 
the Thomson College of Engi¬ 
neering, Roorkee. He is Fellow, 
Institution of Engineers (India); 
member, American Society of 
Civil Engineers; member Institu- 
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tion of HighiWy Engineers, Lon¬ 
don and meml^r, Indian Insti* 
tatc of Road TraMport; Indian 
Roads Congress and severa] other 
technical organizations. 

He specialized in concrete 
structures, and the first R C. frame 
structure built in i936 in Calcutta 
goes to his credit. Parry's Corner, 
the then tallest building in Madras, 
built in 1939 and a Cinema hall 
with rigid frame constructed in 
1942 in Bang.ilorc were dcsigr^d 
by him. He has been an exami¬ 
ner for the masters degree id 
Highway Engineering and Con¬ 
crete Technology conducted by 
the !lT*s and other insiiiurions. 
Mr. DaU has been actively asso¬ 
ciated with Indian Standard Ins¬ 
titution. He has contributed over 
30 papers to various technical 
Journals. 

The community development 
programme of the Associated Ce¬ 
ment Cos around their cement 
factories—the first in community 
development undertaken by any 
industrial organization in India 
on ‘Self Help’ basis was laumhed 
by him. An active Rotarian for 
over 26 years, he was President 
the Patna Rotary ClOb, Director of 
of the Calcutta Club, and Chair¬ 
man, Consumer Protection Com¬ 
mittee, Rotary Club of Ik^rabay . 

He was a Council Member of 
the Instituiion of Engineers (India) 
for nearly 16 years: and t he found¬ 
er of the Bihar Centre of the 
Institution of Engineers (India) 
and its Chairman during 195?'53. 
He has been a permanent member 
of the Committee of the Indian 
ScierKc Congress (Engineering and 
Metallurgy Section) for the past 
20 years. He was a member of 
the Senate of the Patna Univer¬ 
sity for 4 years and of the RoorKec 
University for 10 years (again 
elected for the term 1973-76). 
He has been a member of the 
Governing Council of the Indian 
Institute of Road Transport: a 
member of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the Indian Roads and 
Transport Development Associa¬ 
tion; a member of the Council 
of (he Indian Roads Congress 
and its Vice-President during 1968- 
69; and Vice-President and mem¬ 
ber of the Council of the Safety 
Eirst Association of India. 

He has been intimately asso¬ 


ciated with several social and wel¬ 
fare orgaTn 2 atjons, such as, the 
Working Committee of the Bihar 
State and the Ccniral Executive 
Committee of the Indian Con¬ 
ference of Social Work; Vice- 
President, Association of Social 
and Moral Hygiene, Bihar 
State Branch; Founde.--Prcsident, 
Punjabi Bradrct Patna; Founder 
Secretary Youth Hostel Associa¬ 
tion, Bihar State; Member Go¬ 
verning Council, Kishore Dal, etc. 
Deserving special mention is his 
devoted work towards the rehabili¬ 
tation of over 1200 refugee fami¬ 
lies from Pakistan in Patna, 


Prof. H.S. Asthana 


BoJtN on August 27. 1922, Prof. 
H.S. Asthana. earned a first class 
Master's degree and Doctoral deg¬ 
ree from Lucknow University, He 
WiKS a ciisual student. College of 
SciciKC. Calcutta University, Doc¬ 
toral Fellow, Lucknow Uitivcr- 
siiy, Post-doctoral Fellow and 
Guest, University of Chicago. 
Trained under N.N. Sen Gupta 
Ph.D., (Harvard) and S.C. Mitra, 
Ph.D (Leip:^ig) in India and 
Wolfgang Kohler, Heinrich 
Kluver, L.I.. Tfmrstone, SJ. 
Beck and E.C Tolmnn abroad. 
Prof. Asthana was appointed 
Visiting Professor and Honorary 
Research As.sociatc at George 
Washington and Harvard Univer¬ 
sities rcspeclivdy. He is recipient 
of Smith-Mundt, Watumul and 
Fulbright (twice) awards. Session¬ 
al president Akhil Bharliya Dar- 
shall Parishad, Jaipur, Congres.s 
Imcrnaiional du Rorschach ei 
dc.s Melhodcs Projectives, Paris 
and Psychological Problems of 
Armed Forces. Ministry of De¬ 
fence, New Delhi. He participated 
in Internalional Rorschach Gessel- 
schaft, Freiburg, International 
UNESCO-NICD Conference on 
Leadership in S-E Asia, Mussorie, 
Congress International du Rors¬ 
chach et des Methodes lYojectiv- 
cs, Paris and International Mental 
Health Conference, London. 

He also worked in and visited 
Psychological laboratories in 
U.K.,U.S. A.. Japan and European 
countries. Member of various aca- 
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dcmic and professiona/ bodies, he 
taught at Universities of Lucknow, 
Agra. GoraJihpur and Saugar dur¬ 
ing the last 30 years. His area of 
specialization is Personality and 
Social Psychology specially the 
Rorschach and Cognitive process¬ 
es. 

He has over 60 research papers, 
published to his credit. 


Prof. Chopra 


Born on October 8, 1931, Pro¬ 
fessor S. R, K. Chopra, had his 
early education at Delhi. He 
got B.S.c Honours degree in 
Zoology in 1951 and M.Sc, in 
Anthropology in 1953 from the 
University of Delhi. In 1953 he 
proceeded to Zurich to work with 
the eminent Primatologist, Pro¬ 
fessor A.H. Schultz. In 1955 he 
obtained his Ph.D. degree from 
the University of Zurich. 

He was then appointed to a 
University Research Fellowship 
at the Departint*nf of Anatomy, 
University of Birmingham, where 
he was associated with Professor 
Sir Solly Zuckerman, K.C.B., 
F.R.S,, the then Director of the 
Department of Anatomy. 

In 1957-58. he was invited to 
lecture at the Duckworth Labo¬ 
ratory. Faculty of Archaeology 
and " Anthropology, University 
of Cambridge. 

He came back to India in 1959 
and vvas appointed to head the 
newly created Department of 
Anthropology at Panjab Univer¬ 
sity, Chandigarh. In 1964 he was 
once again invited by the Univer¬ 
sity of Birmingham and was 
appointed to the coveted Lever- 
hulme Visiting Fellowship. A 
year later he was appointed Visit¬ 
ing Professor of Anthropology at 
the University of Kiel (W. Ger¬ 
many). 

prof. Chopra has been a reci¬ 
pient of the Wenner-Gren Founda¬ 
tion research awards for the 
years 1955-56 and 1966-67. He is 
Convener of the Indian Associa¬ 
tion of Physical Anthropologists 
and a member of the permanent 
council of the International Asso¬ 
ciation of Human Biologists, 
Paris. 


He is also a member of the 
National Sectional Committee for 
Human Adaptability (India) under 
the International Biological pro¬ 
gramme. He has also been a 
member of the Central Advisory 
Board of Anthropological Survey 
of the Government of India, 
Chairman of the Palaeoanthropo- 
logy and Anthropogenesis Session 
of the International Congress of 
Anthropological and Ethnological 
Sciences held at Tokyo in 1968. 

He has directed a number of 
national and intenational research 
projects and has made outstand¬ 
ing contributions in the fields of 
Growth and Primatology. He is 
also responsible for the recovery 
of important fossil primates in the 
Indian Sivaliks and has published 
a number of research papers in 
national and international jour¬ 
nals. 


Dr. B. Choudhury 


ArtER passing the I.Sc. exami¬ 
nation Dr. B. Choudhury was sent 
by the Bihar Government to study 
Agriculture at Kanpur in 1942. 
He had the distinction of being 
the first candidate from Bihar 
to have secured 1st Class with 
Horticulture as a special subject 
in B,Sc. (Agri.) in J946. Born on 
February 6. 1926, he had his early 
education in Bihar. 

He joined the Bihar Agricultural 
Department soon after, and was 
sent for post-graduate training at 
the Indian Agricultural Research 
Institute. New Delhi in 1950. 

Dr. Choudhury was selected 
under the Colombo Plan and join¬ 
ed the Melbourne University, 
Australia in 1952. He was the first 
Asian under Colombo Plan in 
Australia to be awarded Ph.D. 
degree in 1954. 

Three years after rejoining the 
Bihar Agricultural Department, 
he joined the Division of Horti¬ 
culture, lARI, New Delhi as 
Vegetable Breeder in 1957. He 
was appointed Chief Vegetable 
Specialist in 1966 and took over 
as Head of the Division of Horti¬ 
culture in 1969. He 1ms been 
heading the newly formed Divi- 
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sion of Vegetable Crops and Flori¬ 
culture since 1970. 

He toured U.S.A.. Mexico, 
Canada, the UK, Netherlands and 
Africa in connection with vege¬ 
table research, dcvclopmenl and 
teaching. He has devoted about 
twentyfive years for improvement 
of vegetable crops and is responsi¬ 
ble for releasing a large number of 
high yielding varieties and hybrids 
of different vegetables. 

Author of a book on ‘Vegeta¬ 
bles', he has published about 120 
original scientific and popular 
articles in diflereni journals in 
India and abroad. 

An Hony. Secretary of the 
Indian Society of Vegetable 
Science and Delhi Agri-Horticul- 
tural Society, he is a Council 
member of the International So¬ 
ciety of Horticuiturai Science and 
is Vice-Chairman for Northern 
India of ii.s Tropical and Sub¬ 
tropical Horticultural Committee, 
He worked as the Recorder of the 
Section of Agricultural Sciences 
of the Indian Science Conercss in 
1969-70. 


Dr. Sen Gupta 


Oricinally belonging to Farid- 
pur district of East Bengal (now 
Bangladesh), the family of Dr. 
B. R. Sen Gupta has settled in 
Calcutta for a long time. Born in 
1930. Dr. Sen Gupta had his 
earlier education in Jagadbandhu 
Institution (Ballygunge) and 
Presidency College, Calcutta, and 
medical education in Calcutta 
Medical College. Having a uni¬ 
formly good career, and also win¬ 
ning prizes, certificates, gold me¬ 
dal at different stages, he graduat¬ 
ed in Medicine from Calcutta 
University in 1953, passed the 
M.D. examination in 1959, ob¬ 
tained M.R.C.P, in 1962 and 
F.R.C.P. in 1973. 

He worked in many teaching 
Hospitals in Calcutta and abroad 
and as specialist physician in 
mofussil districts of West Bengal. 
He is now a senior member of the 
teaching staff (Department of 
Medicine) and visiting Physician, 
Medical College, Calcutta. He 


conducts the diabetic clinic of 
Medical College and is a Presi¬ 
dency Surgeon to the Govern¬ 
ment of West Bengal. 

A member of the Senate, Uni¬ 
versity of Calcutta, he is also a 
lecturer (e.xtramural) and a mem¬ 
ber of a Faculty of the same 
University. He is the Scientific 
Secretary, Diabetic Association of 
India (Calcutta Branch) and elect¬ 
ed member of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee of Calcutta Medical Club 
and Calcutta University Institute. 
He is actively associated with 
many other social, academic and 
sports organisations in India. 

He has to his credit more than 
three dozens of publication.s 
(scientific papers, original articles, 
books, booklets, etc.), and has 
delivered scientific lectures over 
radio and at different places in 
the country. 


Dr. H. S. Chaudhry 


BoRS in Calcutta on October 
24, 1917. Dr. Hari Shanker 

Chaudhry. had his entire educa¬ 
tion at Allahabad. He passed 
the M.Sc. Zoology examination 
in 1940 from the Allahabad 
University, topping the list of 
successful candidates. He was 
awarded the Empress Victoria 
Readership by the University for 
carrying on researches in Animal 
Cytology, and earned the D. Phil 
agree in 1944. 

As a Lecturer in Zoology at 
(P.E.S. Class II) Ravenshaw Col¬ 
lege, Cuttack (194144), later he 
was appointed Professor in P.E.S. 
Class I (194749). From 1944 to 
1952 he was on the teaching staff 
of Allahabad University. 

He was appointed in P.E.S. 
Class I as Professor and Head 
of the Zoology Dept,, D.S.B. 
College, Nainital (1952-58). Since 
1958, he is occupying the chair of 
the Professor and Head of the 
Zoology Department at Gorakh¬ 
pur University and is now a Se¬ 
nior Professor. 

Dean Faculty of Science (1965- 
68) and the Dean Faculty of Agri- 
culture(1969-7l) in the Gorakhpur 
University, he is a Fellow of the 
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National Academy of Sciences 
and has been associated with vari¬ 
ous academic and scientific orga¬ 
nizations — coopted member of 
Technical Terminology in Hindi 
Committee, Government of India; 
member of the Subject Panel 
Committee, Hindi Book Pro¬ 
duction Programme; convener 
of the Zoology Committee, Hindi 
Granth Academy. U.P. and mem¬ 
ber of the U.P. StaleC.S.I.R. Re¬ 
search Grants Committee. He 
has also been a member of the 
Working Group of Fifth Five- 
Year Plan on Fisheries Develop¬ 
ment, and convener of a Fisheries 
Sub-working Group of the U.P. 
Government. 

He has extensively travelled 
abroad and attended international 
conferences, He was nominated 
as a University delegate to the 
Commonwealth Univeritics Con¬ 
ference London (1953). For some 
months he was associated with 
Prof. Neiuwkoop as a Visiting Re¬ 
search Scientist at the Interna¬ 
tional Institute of Embrology, 
Utrecht Netherlands, on problems 
relating to Developmental Bio¬ 
logy. He ha.s been the Recorder 
at the First All India Zoology 
Congress, Jabalpur (1959), and 
Sectional President at Che Seecond 
AH India Zoology Conrgess, 
Varanasi (1963). 


Prof. Singh 


Prof. Rama Nagina Singh. D.Sc., 
Professor and Head, Department 
of Botany, Banaras Hindu Uni¬ 
versity, Varanasi (born: August 
2, J9J5), took his B.Sc. in 1936, 
M.Sc. In 1938 and D.Sc. in 1946 
from the same University. 

His interest in Botany was crea¬ 
ted by the late Dr. Winfield Dud¬ 
geon, at Ewing Christian College, 
Allahabad. His early interest in 
Botany was crystallized in Algae 
under the able and inspiring gui¬ 
dance of his revered teacher the 
late Professor Y. Bharadwaja. 

Since June 1, 1938 he has been 
in continuous service of the Bana¬ 
ras Hindu University, in various 
capacities. He had the unique 
opportunity of serving under a 
galaxy of Vice-Chancellors, great 


personalities, public men, patriots, 
educationists and scholars, to 
mention only two of them, the late 
Mahamana Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya and Dr. S. Radhakrish- 
nan, whose kindness he has ever 
enjoyed. He has been greatly 
infiunced by their exemplary per¬ 
sonalities and life. 

Since 1936, when he first star¬ 
ted research work on Algae as an 
M.Sc. student he has continued it 
uninterrupted and has indeed en¬ 
joyed “Living with algae", for 
nearly four decades by now. For 
him it has been a unique devotion 
to the study of algae. Even in 
the early forties of the century his 
contributions on the green alga 
Fritschiella tuberosa and the algae 
ancestry of land plants have met 
with universal accord amongst 
botanists and it will ever remain a 
landmark in phycology and bo¬ 
tany. 

His researches have been 
extensively quoted in international 
publications and generally ac¬ 
claimed throughout the world. He 
has built a strong school of Al¬ 
gology or Phycology at the Bana¬ 
ras Hindu University which has 
acquired an international reputa¬ 
tion and perhaps can be consi¬ 
dered a rare research centre on 
algae in the world. 

He was the first recipient of the 
I.C), research fellowship for bio¬ 
logy-botany, from 1945-1947. He 
spent two years (1952-1954) at the 
University College, London and 
had the rare opportunity of per¬ 
sonal contacts with the two doyens 
of botany, late Professors W.H. 
Pearsall, F.R.S. and F.E. Fritsch. 
F.R.S. He visited the University of 
Wisconsin in Madison on an Inter¬ 
national Educational Exchange 
Programme, from 1959 to 1960 
and worked with Professors R.H, 
Burris in biochemistry and Hans 
Ris in electron microscopy. 

He has participated in Interna¬ 
tional Congresses of Botany. 
Genetics. Limnology, Soil Science, 
and the Third International Cong¬ 
ress on the Global Impact of 
Microbiology. At the last Congress 
he acted as the chairman for the 
main session on ‘Blue-green Algae 
and Rice Cultivation’. He has 
travelled widely and addressed 
symposia and colloquia in India, 
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U.S.A., the l/.K. and Japan. He 
participated in the First Interna¬ 
tional Symposium on “The Gene¬ 
tics of Cyanophyles'*, in April. 
1973 at the Duquesne University, 
Pittsburgh, U.S.A. 


Mr. Mukti Nath 


Born on April 18, 1917, Mr. 
Mukti Nath took his M.Sc. 
degree in Geology from the Bana- 
ras Hindu University in the year 
1939. He remained on the staff 
of the University for some time 
teaching post-graduate classes, 
then joined the State of Sirinur 
as State Geologist. During his 
stay with the Stale he invcsligu- 
ted, deposit.'^ of lead, pyriic, iron 
ore gypsum and limestone 

He joined the Geological Sur¬ 
vey of India in the year 1041 and 
up to 1958 he worked in different 
parts of the country, carrying out 
regional geological mapping, de¬ 
tailed mapping on aerial photo¬ 
graphs and large-scale mapping 
for various metaUie and non- 
metallic minerals such as lead, 
copper, pyrite, antimony, bauxite, 
limestone, etc. In 1958 he was 
promoted to the rank of Director 
and was made jncharge of the in¬ 
vestigations in parts of Rajasthan. 

He went to Nepal in 1961 as 
member Geology of the Indian 
Cooperation Mission. During 
his stay in Nepal up to 1963 he 
organised and directed the geolo¬ 
gical and mineral investigation 
work in that country specially for 
coj)per, cobalt, nickel and lime- 
slcne. 

Once again he returned to 
Rajasthan as Director incharge, 
Rajasthan Circle, where he re¬ 
mained up to 1969. During this 
period under his supervision some 
major mineral deposits were loca¬ 
ted which include the well-known 
Saladipura pyrite deposit and 
Dariba Rajpura lead zinc deposit. 
Under his guidance phosphorite 
deposits were discovered for the 
first time in the Precambrians of 
India, near Udaipur, Rajasthan, 
which opened new vista for the 
search of phosphorite in the coun¬ 
try. 


During 1970-71 he worked as 
Chief Geologist with the Hindus¬ 
tan Zinc Ltd., on deputation from 
Geological Survey of India. Here 
he organised the Geological de¬ 
partment on modern lines and un¬ 
dertook detailed prospecting ope¬ 
rations in the properties of the 
Company. In 1971 Mr. Nath was 
appointed as Deputy Director- 
General in the Geological Survey 
of India and was given the charge 
of the Central Region, with head¬ 
quarters at Nagpur. 

He has been to the U.S.A. on a 
study tour under the U.S. Aid 
Programme in 1960, He also re¬ 
presented India at the EC.AFE 
Conference for Fertilizer Raw 
Maierial-s in December, 1967 held 
at Bangkok. 

In recognition of his dislingu«sh- 
ed conlrihuiion towards the dis¬ 
covery of Phospliorite deposits in 
Rajasthan. Mr, Mukti Nath was 
given the National Mineral 
.Award for the year 1971. 

At present he \> on deputation 
from Geological Siirve\ of India 
to the newly created Mineral Ex¬ 
ploration Corporation Limited 
and hs Chief Geologist. 


Dr. L. S. Kothari 


A Sf;\!nR Professor in the De¬ 
partment of Physics and Ast¬ 
rophysics of the University of 
Delhi, Dr. L. S. Kothari had bis 
school education at Vidya Bha- 
wan. Udaipur (Rajasthan) and 
higher education at St. Stephen's 
College, University of Delhi. He 
took his Ph.D. degree from the 
University of Bombay. 

On an Atomic Energy Commis¬ 
sion scholarship he spent some 
lime at the Universities of Camb¬ 
ridge and Oxford and at the 
French Atomic Energy Centre at 
Saclay. On return, he worked 
for about six years in the Theoreti¬ 
cal Physics Division of the Ato¬ 
mic Energy Establishment, Trom- 
bay (now renamed BARC). He 
spent one year at the Department 
of Physics of the Panjab Univer¬ 
sity and then joined Delhi Uni¬ 
versity in 1963, where he is pre¬ 
sently working. 
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Dr. Kothari’s main contribu¬ 
tions are in the field of neutron 
physics. He has also done 
work in various other fields 
including quantum electrodyna¬ 
mics and solid state physics. 
The work done by his group on 
neutron thermalization and diffu¬ 
sion in moderators is widely quo¬ 
ted not only in technical literature 
but also in text-books. They sug¬ 
gested new avenues along which 
much work has been done here 
and abroad. 

He has published over 80 tech¬ 
nical papers and has written 
about 10 general articles. He 
is co-author of two review papers, 
one of which was published in 
Advances of Solid State Physics 
Vol 8, and the other in Advances 
of Nuclear Science and Techno- 
Igoy Vol 2 (Academic Press). 
He is also co-author of three 
books. One of these is on 
Matheniaiical Recreations. This 
has been written in Hindi in colla¬ 
boration with Dr. O P. Sharma 
and has been published by 
NCERT. He was also a member 
of one of the Physics Groups of 
NC£RT .azid .h.as heJped ao /vv- 
paring text-books in Physics for 
schools. 

Dr. Kolhari is a Fellow of the 
Indian National Science Academy 
and a member of the Commission 
on Physics Education of the Inter¬ 
national Union of Pure and App¬ 
lied Physics. He is the Chief 
Editor of Journal of Physics 
Education. He served as Recor¬ 
der of the Physics Section of the 
Indian Science Congress in 1969 
and 1970. 


Prof. B. C. Haidar 


Noted for his pioneering work in 
the development of thermo- 
metric titration technique, Prof. 
B.C Haidar, M.Sc., D. Phi). (Sc.), 
F.R.I.C., F.l. Nucl. E. (Lond.), 
has received international recog¬ 
nition for his contributions in 
the fields of Nuclear Chemistry, 
Coordination Chemistry and 
Analytical Chemistry. 

Among his earlier achievements 
is the discovery of four radio¬ 
isotopes Ag-103, Re-177, Re-178 


and Re-180. His present research 
interest includes environmental 
studies with special reference to 
pollution of water and air. He has 
published 120 research papers in 
scientific Journals of repute, which 
arc frequently quoted in text 
books, reference books. In 1970, 
he received an international award 
of t 500.00 from the Walcott Gib¬ 
bs Fund of the National Academy 
of Sciences, U.S.A. to support his 
research work. He is an eminent 
teacher and has taught at the Uni¬ 
versities of Calcutta, Notre Dame, 
Rochester, Rangoon, Gujarat and 
Bombay. Twenty five students 
have received research degrees of 
different Universities under his 
guidance. 

Prof. Haidar, who is now 50, 
wa.s born in Calcutta and had his 
early education there in the Town 
School, Vidyasagar College and 
University College of Science and 
Technology. He was awarded the 
coveted Prcmchand Roychand 
Scholarship in 1948 and Palit 
Travelling, Smith-Mundt and 
Fulbright Fellowships in 1950. 
He did his post-doctoral studies 
31 ihe Uiyveriuties of Cah/orjua 
(Berkeley), Notre Dame and Ro¬ 
chester, U.S.A. 

He is a member of a large num¬ 
ber of scientific societies and of va¬ 
rious committees of national and 
international importance. He has 
travelled widely and visited scien¬ 
tific and research laboratories in 
the United Kingdom as a guest of 
the British Council in London 
during October. I%8. He deli¬ 
vered one of the main lectures at 
the Conference on Improving 
International Cooperation, held 
in U.S.A. in 1972. 

Before his present appointment 
as the Director of Education 
(Higher Education), Maharashtra 
State, he held (he post of Director 
of the Institute of Science at 
Bombay (1970-72) and at Nagpur 
(1969-70). He was Professor of In¬ 
organic Chemistry at (he Institute 
of Science, Bombay (1960-69) and 
also at the Gujarat College, Ah- 
medabad (195^60). 

He is the Joint Secretary of the 
State High-Level Coordination 
Committee of Scientific and Tech¬ 
nological Research and its Utili¬ 
zation, which acts as the Think 
Tank of the Government of 
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Matoashtra for the review ctf 
scientific airf technological poli¬ 
cies. 


Prof. Avadhani 


Machilipatnam born (1925) Prof. 

T. V. Avadhani had his earlier 
education at the hands of his fa¬ 
ther, late Sri Ramaswami Sastry, 
a veteran teacher, and later in 
the Andhra University. He had 
a uniformly brilliant first class 
academic career throughout, win¬ 
ning several prizes and medals. 
Finally, he took the M.A. degree 
in Mathematics in 1946, with 
specialisation in Statistics. From 
1946 he worked in a college till 
1949 when he shifted to the 
Andhra University as a lecturer in 
Mathematics. He took to re¬ 
search in 1951 and obtained a 
Doctorate degree from the Andhra 
University in 1955 for his thesis 
entitled Eigen function Expan¬ 
sions. 

On a British Council fellow¬ 
ship, he left for U.K. during 
1955-56 to work with Prof. M.S. 
Bartlett, F.R.S. on “Stochastic 
Processes” as a post-doctoral 
Research Scholar. The results 
of his research on ‘Mulli-dimen- 
sional stationary stochastic mo¬ 
dels’ were later published. Under 
the exchange programme of the 

U. S. Education Foundation in 
India, he spent one year (J968-69) 
as a visiting professor at the Uni¬ 
versity of California, Berkeley, and 
the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. During this period, he 
ateo visited quite a number of 
well known Universiti^ in the 
U.S. and gave lectures and semi¬ 
nars. On his way back, he spent 
about two months, visiring and 
lecturing at the Universities of 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, 
Manche^r and Sheffield in U.K. 
and the Umversities of Heidel¬ 
berg Erlangen, Amsterdam, Pmis, 
Zurich and Rome in Europe. 

His main fields of interest are 
Stoch^ic fh'ocesses. Non-para- 
metric inference, Operations Rc- 
sepri^, Peroioi^^hy, and Design 
of Field Surveys. He has several 
research publk^tions, papers, 
books and reports to his credit, 


which are referred to by authon 
in their standard bcKrfcs and re¬ 
search papers and reports. His 
joint paper on ‘Non-parametric 
inference in Stochastic processes* 
(1^9) opened up a new branch 
of research. 

In 1951 he shifted from the lec¬ 
turership in the Mathematics 
Department to the newly started 
Statistics Department and later 
on became a Reader and Pro¬ 
fessor and at present is also the 
Head of the Department of Statis¬ 
tics in the Andhra University. As 
a teacer and researcher, he is held 
in high esteem. 

From 1959-64 he also acquired 
considerable practical and field 
experience as the Honorary De¬ 
puty Director of the Socio-Econo¬ 
mic Survey of the area of the 
Nagarjuna Sugar Project — a 
multi-purpose river valley project. 
Recently (in July 1972) he success¬ 
fully conducted a survey on the 
Visakhapatnam City Transport 
and gave a very useful report. 

Technical member of difiFerenl 
committees of various Universi¬ 
ties, research organisations, and 
the Government, he is currently 
a member of the Stale Level Com¬ 
mittee on Science and Techno- 
log> Policy of the Government of 
Andhra Pradesh. 


Dr. Kushwaha 


Spending his early years in 
the District of Agra inU.P-.Dr. 
R.S. Kushwaha was lead to 
the University of Allahabad for 
higher education. He stood first 
in the M.Sc. examination in 
Mathematics and consequently 
was appointed on the staff of the 
Department of Mathematics in 
that University just after passing 
M.Sc. Thus he had the good for¬ 
tune of joining the well known 
school of researchers in theoreti¬ 
cal astrophysics which was initia¬ 
ted by the celebrated late Pro¬ 
fessors M.N. Saha and A.C. 
Banerji and which has produced 
several astrophysicists of repute 
who are now occupying impor¬ 
tant positions in India. 

At this time Kushwaha came in 
contact with the most brilliant 


product of that school, Dr. P.L. 
Bhatnagar, who initiated him to 
the researches in astrophysics in 
the true seme. From this active 
school Dr, Kushwaha obtained 
his D. Pahil degree for his resear¬ 
ches on Dynamical instability of 
stellar pulsations. 

In 1956 he proceeded to join 
the group of astronomers at the 
Dominion Astrophysical Obser¬ 
vatory at Victoria in Canada. 

On return from there in 1958 
he was appointed in the Depart¬ 
ment of Physics of Dilhi Uni¬ 
versity to organise with Dr. Ram 
Bchari, Dr. D.S. Kothari and 
Prof F.C. Auluck the astrophysi¬ 
cal studies. In 1959 he wasa ward¬ 
ed U.P. Government’s Education 
Ministers* Gold Medal by Nation¬ 
al Academy of Sciences India 
for his researches in Mathematics. 

He moved to a new born Uni¬ 
versity of Jodhpur in 1963 as Pro¬ 
fessor and Head of the Depart¬ 
ment of Mathematics. In 1964 
he again went to U.S.A. This time 
as an alien scientist he joined an 
active group of researchers at 
space physics lab. in the plasma 
physics divi.sif>n in Air Force 
Cambridge Rejicarch lab at Bed¬ 
ford Mass, There he worked uplo 
1966 for the US. Air Force and 
earned a certificate of c.xcelJent 
performance. 

Towards the end of 1966 Dr. 
Kushwaha returned to his posi¬ 
tion at Jodhpur University and in 
1970 he was given the Senior scale 
of the Professorship, a position 
in which he is continuing at pre¬ 
sent. 

He guided research students in 
several fields: Astronomy and 
Astrophysics, Instabilities Migne- 
tohydrodynamics. Plasma Dyna¬ 
mics, Shock waves, Relativitic 
models of the universe. Applica¬ 
tion of Generalised Function, 
Meteorology. 

Dr. Kushwaha is member of a 
number of professional bodies, 
societies and expert panels in the 
subject of Mathematics and Astro¬ 
nomy. He was elected President 
of Physical Section of Nilional 
Academy of Science in 1972 and 
is at present G.meral Secretary 
of National Academy of Sciences 
India. 
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Social and Educational Requirements 

of New Technology 


DR. M. S. SWAMfNATHAN, F.R.S. 


“POR THE developing woild, ecology has to be 
* understood in a very different sense. Most 
people do not have even the bare necessities of 
hfe and therefore hardly any standard of living to 
conserve or to protect. Rapid economic growth is 
hence a prime necessity. Human wastes and civic 
effluents form a far greater source of pollution in 
the poor nations than scientific and industrial pol¬ 
lutants. Mrs. Indira Gandhi, made this point vivid 
at the United Nations Conference of Human Envi¬ 
ronment held last year in Stockholm, when she 
described poverty as the greatest pollutant. In our 
situation, knowledge of ecology should be regarded 
as an instrument of balanced and rapid economic 
growth. 

What is needed, is a close and detailed under¬ 
standing of local eco-systems, and its application to 
local situations by those who are fully informed of 
the parameters of the problem, ff development is 
not to be destructive, then the developing countries 
must lake responsibility for understanding their 
own ecological needs, resources and patterns and 
plan Ihcir development accordingly. Ecology 
has to be a positive force in the poor countries, one 
which supports the economic growth we so urgently 
need, and not just a conserving force. This can be 
achieved when the people of each area participate, 
through Block and District level land use and 
Crop Planning Forums, in the formulation of detail¬ 
ed land and water use plans for their areas. Land 
use planning at the Block level, assisted by guide¬ 
lines on market needs and opportunities by a suit¬ 
able authority at the State level agency, would alone 
result in a dynamic agriculture, where the profits of 
progress accrue to all sections of the community. 

The emerging agricultural technology is of two 
major kinds with regard to the ease of adoption. 
In one kind, as for example, the new technology of 
wheat cultivation, the economic benefits derived by 
a farmer by adopting the technology are not in¬ 
fluenced by what his neighbouring farmer does or 
does not do. In other words, the technology is 
capable of successful individual adoption in econo¬ 
mic terms. In the other kind, the economic 

The author is Director-General of ICAR. The article is 
bas^ on one of his Sardar Patel Memorial Lectures, delivered 
at India International Centre, New Delhi. 


benefits conferred by the technology on the 
farmer will be proportional to the extent of co¬ 
operative action generated on the part of an entire 
village or water-shed community. 


Oar political freedom depends on 
rapid economic growth and this in 
turn depends on our performance in 
agriculture. The future of our agri¬ 
culture in its turn depends on the 
success with which we can kelp the 
small and illiterate farmers to take 
the many small steps which alone 
can lead to a great agriculture. 
Science can only show the way; it 
is for the educated and the privil¬ 
eged clasSy to provide the will. 


Rice and cotton cultivation and prevention of 
disease epidemics in cattle are good examples. 
Even in the Punjab, with one of the finest farming 
communities in the world, the average yield of 
coilon is low, being only 368 kg/ha. In contrast, 
in the Arab Republic of Egypt where cotton culti¬ 
vation is managed cooperatively without any in¬ 
fringement of individual ownership, the average 
yield is 780 kg/ha. Pest control and water manage¬ 
ment in rice are best done cooperatively in a village. 
In fact, if this can be accomplished, even some of 
the fertilizer lost through leaching in drainage water 
can be recycled, by collecting such water in a pond 
at the lowest point and re-distribucing ft. There is 
need for achieving a doubling in fertiliKr response 
from the present low level of about 19 kg. of grain 
per kg. of NPK nutrients. 

The emerging concept of pest avoidance is pest 
management and not just chemical control. All 
these aspects of the new technology would need 
understanding and cooperation among neighbouring 
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small farmers. If this is not achieved» the risk 
element in crop production will be high. A low- 
cost and low-effort agriculture will be the poor 
cultivator's response to a high-risk farming situa¬ 
tion, unless he has protection by means such as 
crop insurance. This is an important reason for the 
relative stagnation of kharif crop production in our 
country, where in spite of moisture availability, the 
farmer hesitates to invest on inputs in areas which 
are prone to pests and diseases, water-logging and 
operational problems inland preparation. 

Technical Skills 

Cooperative effort is not only needed in the delta 
areas during the season but even more 

importantly, in the dry farming regions. While an 
individual farmer can increase the storage of mois¬ 
ture io the soil profile of his own field through 
tillage, mulching and other measures, the possibili¬ 
ties for collecting all the run-off water and using 
it for a crop life-saving irrigation later, can be 
realised only if there is group action in accordance 
with the top-sequence of the farms. 

Turning to the social and educational infra¬ 
structure which is a prerequisite for the successful 
adoption of the technology, I shall deal first with 
the educational aspect. What kind of educa¬ 
tion do we need that would be relevant to our 
society, dependent aii it is on agriculture as its 
major activity? And what practical steps can 
we take to change our educational system into 
such a one? 

The changes required are of two kinds: atone 
end, we need to bring about a change in outlook, 
creating an awareness of biological surrounding*!, 
and a consciousness of the possibilities of synergy. 
This can be done only when there is an inundation, 
so to speak, at every level of education, of materials 
that w'ill create such ii consciousness. At the other 
end, we need to give technical skills to illiterate 
and semi-literate adults, which will enable them to 
understand and use efficiently the new techno¬ 
logical package. Between these two, there is a 
wide range of activities which can be applied at 
every educational level. 

There have been other similar ventures, but all 
have remained small, local and isolated. At a diffe¬ 
rent level, the Avinashilingam College of Home 
Science in Coimbatore for instance, has compiled a 
set of songs for pre-school children incorporating 
knowledge about nutrition. The ICAR and the 
Extension Directorate of the Union Ministry of 
Agriculture are shortly bringing out a publication 
which will be a collection of games for use in class 
rooms and in recreation introducing mformation 
and concepts about agriculture. They can be played 
both by the adults and children. The details of 
the games will, however, have to be developed in 
each Block using data applicable to that region. We 
need many more such educational games and kits 
that will make use of the play way idea of teaching 
scietK^e in general, and agriculture in particular. 


A useful adaptation of the idea of work experien- 
ce is to ^ve academic recognition, through marks, 
to real economic work projects, self-chosen by stu¬ 
dents and carried out by them in their spare time, 
either alone, or with the help of their families. A 
boy or girl, who can run a simple project such as 
a poultry unit or a kitchen garden, would have 
learnt much by way of independence, responsibility 
and initiative, as well by way of arithmetic, science 
and economics. It is needless to add that (he con¬ 
ventional literacy skills of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic will alsQ be fully utilised in such projects. 
Of course, it means more time and effort on the 
part of teachers and administrators to identify 
and initiate such projects. Further, it requires the 
technical assistance of officials of agriculture depart¬ 
ments and exten.sion agencies. It is naturally much 
easier to provide artificial work in the class room 
and call it work experience than to help children to 
engage in real work and to assess it as it deserves. 
Children become respon.sible when they are obliged 
to carry responsibility. 

At the university stage, fewer people are involv¬ 
ed. but they need to be involved differently. I..et 
me begin by quoting sonic facts. In 1969-70. about 3 
million students were enrolled in higher education - 
21 million men and i million women. Of this, 
only 1.6 per cent of the men and 0.4 per cent of the 
women were engaged in any kind of agricultural 
studies. Only 176 women were enrolled in agricul¬ 
tural pursuits and living in (he rural areas, it is snd 
that such a small fraction of men and women are 
engaged in studies wliich can contribute to rural 
development or agricultural productivity. 

Practical Ways 

It is specially sad that though women contribute 
equally to the labour force in agriculture, perform¬ 
ing many of the key operations and most of the 
more tiresome ones, agriculture as a profession 
is not regarded as ii suitable one for women at the 
higher stage of education. This reflects the gap 
between the educated classes, who are mostly drawn 
from the urban areas, and now-a-days also from 
(he rural elites, and the rest of the population. 

Apart from providing more opportunities for 
higher education and technical studies in agriculture, 
we have also to think of other practical ways in 
which the great majority of university students can 
be helped to become involved in the ,work of rural 
development and to acquire some understanding 
and sympathy for the problems of a greater part 
of this country’s population. An example of how 
non-agriculturai colleges can participate is the good 
farm run by the staff and students of the Madras 
Christian College, in what until 1965 was a scrub 
jungle. 

Making work-experience an integral part of uni¬ 
versity education would help to generate a greater 
sense of self-confidence and self-reliance on the part 
of the student. One approach to achieving this aim 
may lie in making an in-built provision in each 
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one of our developmental projects for students’ 
participation. 

Every university student must be employed in an 
appropriate Plan Project for a period of two months 
every year, while he or she is in the University. A 
semester system of course-curriculum organisation 
would help in the implementation of this idea, 
although this is not absolutely essential. The sum¬ 
mer vacation can be restricted to one month, so that 
the formal teaching programmes do not suffer. 

The assignment of students to various projects 
will need proper planning and adequate consultation 
between the universities and Project authorities. 
Needless to say. the assignment of sludens wifi be 
based on the principle of learning through work and 
would hence involve a planned matching of the held 
of study with the held of work. Thus, students 
of History and Archaeology may work 
for the India Tourism Development Corpora¬ 
tion; Zoology and Medicine in the family planning 
and preventive medicine programmes; Agriculture, 
Botany, Chemistry, Physics, Economics, Engineering 
and Home Economics in agricultural development 
and child nutrition programmes and nearly in all 
fields of pre-primary and secondary education pro¬ 
grammes. 

Specific Projects 

All scientific institutions in the country run by 
Central and Slate Governments can provide oppor¬ 
tunities for students lo work in specific projects and 
can at the same time give a great fillip to the cottage 
industry movement by supplying detailed manu¬ 
facturing drawings of new implements, machinery and 
processes. With these drawings, university students 
in engineering may be in a position to help village 
communities in starting small-scale industries, since 
rural credit is becoming more easily available now. 

The ICAR is proposing lo setup a number of 
Krishi Vigyan Kendras lo impart technical literacy 
to practising farmers, fishermen and others. These 
Kendras would select in each area such means of 
economic growth which are most likely to give major 
benefits to the poorest sections of the community. 
In other words, thOvSc who are setting up a Krisht 
Vigyan Kendra will first have to make a surveyor 
the agricultural potential of an area and then 
identify those aspects of growth which could help to 
improve the purchasing power of the poor. For 
example, in an exercise done in the Union Terri¬ 
tories of Pondicherry and Karaikal, where Krishi 
Vigyan Kendra has been approved for establish¬ 
ment, it was found that the following areas needed 
immediate attention, if the poor are to be benefited: 

(1) Improving the income and reducing the under¬ 
employment of over 10,000 fishermen. 

(2) Improving the average per hectare rice yield 
to al^ut 2,000 kg. as soon as possible from the 
existing 1,400 kg. 


(3) Introducing a scientific animal husbandry 
programme in order to produce more milk both for 
marketing and for making milk powder. 

A similar Krishi Vigyan Kendra in Punjab may 
deal with topics like tubewell technology, repair of 
implements and tractors and scientific multiple crop¬ 
ping. 

Even if we arc able to provide the educational 
infrastructure needed for agricultural reconstruction, 
we would still have to develop a social organisation 
which can help small farmers to overcome the 
limitations arising from the small size of farm hold¬ 
ings, lack of capacity to purchase the requisite 
inputs and inability to get a fair price for the pro¬ 
duce. To achieve this aim we will have to devise 
strategics to generate social synergy. 

Ruth Benedict, the anthropologist who first 
applied the concept of synergy in social sciences, 
says; “Societies where non-aggression is conspicuous 
have social orders in which the individual by the 
same act and at the same time serves his own 
advantage and ihat of the group... .Non-aggression 
occurs in these societies, not because people are un¬ 
selfish and put social obligations above personal 
desires, but because social arrangements make these 
two identical. 

“Cultures with low social synergy are those in 
which the social structure provides for acts which 
arc mutually opposed and counteractive, and cul¬ 
tures of high synergy where it provides for acts 
which are mutually reinforcing... .In cultures with 
high social synergy, institutions ensure mutaal ad¬ 
vantage from their undertakings, while in societies 
with low social synergy the advantage of one indi¬ 
vidual becomes a victory over another, and the 
majority who are not victorious must shift as they 
can.” 

According to Abraham Maslow, "The high 
synergy society is the one in which virtue pays... 
High synergy societies all have techniques for work¬ 
ing off humiliation, and the low synergy societies 
uniformly do not.” 

Far-reaching Changes 

If slogans such as the transformation of rural 
life, or the achievement of growth with social justice 
are to be translated into reality, then the new tech¬ 
nology must be such that it can be adopted by the 
small, poor and illiterate farmer. Do we have such 
a technology? Yes, but its adoption particularly 
during the south-west monsoon season requires a 
certain degree of co-operative effort and a changed 
outlook. These in turn imply far-reaching changes 
in education and social organisation as prere¬ 
quisites. 

Let me quote a few encouraging examples of what 
I mean! 

Here and there in our countryside, but unfortu¬ 
nately only rarely, we see striking examples of the 
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ecoaomie benefit that can accrue to small cultivators 
by cooperative action. The Bhartiya Agro Indus¬ 
tries Foundation at Urli Kanchan near Poona has 
sponsored a whole set of co-operative activities like 
lift irrigation, dairying, poultry and joint farming 
based on the concept of uplifting the rural poor 
through the latest agricultural and animal hus¬ 
bandry techniques. The work of the Kaira D^trict 
Co-operative Milk Producers’ Union, Anand, is too 
well known to need description. 


Ideotification of Catalysts 

The Archbishop of Trivandrum, for example, has 
personally tested and popularised new varieties of 
tapioca, hybrid napier grass and other strains on a 
large scale. Our Rashtrapali, Shri V. V.Giri, in 
his integrated scheme on land colonisation has given 
a detailed outline as to how the beiiclits of agri¬ 
cultural transformation can be transmitted to edu¬ 
cated unemployed youth on the one hand and land¬ 
less labour on the other. Such colonics could 
become centres of generation of social synergy. All 
these examples need to be multiplied as fast as 
possible. This can be done, provided al the village 
level there is a combination between those who 
possess technical knowledge and those who arc 
devoted to social service and both together identify 
the most important need of the village in getting its 
economy moving. If the need is correctly identi¬ 
fied, and then properly attended to, it will act as a 
catalyst in releasing synergy. An important task of 
social workers is hence the ideniiiicat ion of cata¬ 
lysts which can bring home throi;v;li tangible 
economic benefits the value of co-operation to the 
small and marginal farmers. 

The technology is now becoming available but 
the mechanism for transferring it to the illiterate 
and small users in an effective manner does not 
exist. Ironically, there is a global communication 
network which makes the latest findings of science 
available almost immediately to research workers 
in any corner of the world; but what is urgently 
needed is such a communication network at the 
service of the poor farmer in our country. It Is 
not only knowledge that is needed, but an approach 
which will be able to supply the right knowledge 
and tools to the right people at the right 
time and place. The worker on the spot, 
whether he is an agricultural officer, a teacher, 
a gram sevak or a social worker, must be able to 
identify the local problem or need which will act 
as a catalyst for promoting co-operative endeavour 
inthat area—it may be lift irrigation in one place, 
dairying in another, pest control in a third, supply 
of farm machinery or fish fingerlings in a fourth 
and marketing in a fifth. In this network, the mass 
communication media, particularly the radio, tele¬ 
vision, cinema and the language press, have a very 
important role to play; so have the research and 
the extension worker, the education system and the 
drive for technical literacy. ## 
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Application of Science, Technology 

for Development 


One of the tasks of UNACAST is to keep under review progress in the application 
of Science <£ Technology to development, <£ to propose practical measures for such 
application for Ih^ benefit of the developing countries. One of the measures has been 
the preparation of the World Plan of Action for Application of Science A Technology to 
development, which has now been incorporated in the United Nations Strategy in the 
Second Development Decade which began in 1971. The other measures have been the 
preparation by the UNACAST — with the help of other U. N. bodies — of the Regional 
Plans for Application of Science and Technology to development which are based on the 
development and priorities of Africa, Asia and the Far East, Latin America and certain 
countries of the Middle East. 


'THE NINETEENTH session of ihe U. N. Advisory 

Commitiee on the Application of Science and 
Technology to Development (UNACAST) opened at 
Palais des Nations, Geneva, on November 13. It 
concluded on November 20, 1973. 

M. G. K. Menon (India) was the Chairman for 
the session. The Committee elected Mr. J. M. 
Gvishiani (USSR) and Mr. P. V. Auger (France) as 
Vice-Chairmen of the session and Mr. W. K. 
Chagula (Tanzania) Rapporteur. 

The Advisory Committee was e.stabl’shed by the 
U.N. Economic and Social Council in 1964 to give 
practical ctTeci to the results of the United Nations 
Conference on Science and Technology, held the 
previous year in Geneva. It advises the U.N. on 
efforts to accelerate the application of science and 
technology to economic and social development in 
the developing countries. All its 24 members are 
experts serving in their personal capacities. 

As its nineteenth session, the Committee discus¬ 
sed the future thrust of its activities, particularly in 
the light of two resolutions adopted by the Economic 
and Social Council. 

The Economic and Social Council by a resolution 
requested the Secretary-General, after consultation, 
to report on ways in which the Advisory Committee 
could be strengthened. 

The other resolution, which dealt with the role 
of modern science and technology in the develop¬ 
ment of nations, stated that the governmental Com¬ 
mittee on Science Md Technology for Development 


should be the focal point for the elaboration and 
continuing evaluation and assessment of United 
Nations policy in the field of science and technology. 
It stressed the need for the Advisory Committee td 
cooperate w’ith the Committee on Science, Md 
Technology for development in fulfilling its taslcs. 
The Advisory Committee has now reaffirmed its belief 
that such close cooperation is essential. It strongly 
supported the view of the Council that the .planning 
of activities in the field of science and technology in 
the Various organisations of the United Nations 
system should be harmonized and gradually integ¬ 
rated into a United Nations science and technology 
policy. 

The resolution also requested the Committee on 
Science and Technology for Development to examine 
the advisability of convening a second United Nations 
Conference on Science and Technology. The Advi- 
scry Committee was of the view that such a confe¬ 
rence should be held within the new few years. 
Holding that the success of a second conference 
would depend on the preparatory work put into it, 
the Committee expressed its willingness to cooperate 
with the Committee on Science and:Spdi|ip^gy for 
Development in planning such a confwence.’ It felt 
that the conference should be inter-governmental 
and should concern itself largely with practical mea¬ 
sures to ensure the successful application of science 
and technology to development. 

The Economic and Social Council has requested 
the Committee to provide an indicative list of pos¬ 
sible new items for review and incorporation in the 
Plan of Action for the Application of Science and 
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Technology wd to assist the Secretary-General in 
determining the most appropriate or^i^tion in 
the United Nations system to initiate action and 
implement the priority areas of the World and Regio¬ 
nal Plans of Action. 

During the session, it received reports on action 
taken to initiate regional plans of action and to sii* 
mulate progress. It recommended that the regional 
plans should be made available to the Committee 
on Science and Technology for Development at its 
next session. 

Solar Energy 

The Committee was infonned that a request has 
been received from the Executive Director of the 
United Nations Environment Programme (UNEP) 
asking it to undertake a study, and report to UNEP, 
on non-convenlional, non-polluting sources of ener¬ 
gy for developing countries. The Committee had 
already become interested in the question of solar 
energy and its applications, and the European Re¬ 
gional Group had taken up in a preliminary way 
the question of non-conventional source.s of energy. 

During the meetings, a working group of the 
Committee prepared the draft of a pre-proposal for 
the preparation of the study requested by the UNEP. 
This draft was approved for transmission to the 
UNEP secretariat for formal submission to the 
second session of the Governing Council of UNEP 
in March 1974. If the Governing Council of UNEP 
approves the proposal, it is expected that resources 
would ^ made available for carrying out the study 
under the general direction of the Advisory Com¬ 
mittee's Working Group on Poblems of the Human 
Environment. 

The study is proposed to be undertaken in close 
co-operation with the United Nations Division of 
Resources and Transport, the United Nations Edu¬ 
cational Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO), and other appropriate United Nations 
organs. 

Recent scientific and technological developments 
are providing new possibilities for alternative sources 
of energy which would be less polluting and would 
also contribute towards solving the energy problems 
of developing countries, particularly for the supply 
of energy in remote and rural areas where at present, 
little or no energy is available. The Committee 
anticipated that the study will draw the attention 
of Governments to this progress and focus particu¬ 
larly on the following four sources of energy: 

(a) Solar applications for providing small power 
energy; 

(b) Biological energy conversions, such as u&c 
of algae, micro-organisms and bacteria, in conjunc¬ 
tion with solar heat to produce hydrogen, methanol 
(synthetic natural gas), waste fermentation, etc; 

(c) Wind energy—modern technology has pro¬ 
vided significant improvements in the efl^icieocy of 


wjnd-propclled generators which make them parti¬ 
cularly at^active for isolated areas in developing 
countries; 

(d) Geothermal energy—focus will be placed on 
the development of medium-size geothermal sources 
available for several developing regions. 

The study will also identify the areas where more 
research and development should be undertaken and 
funds appropriate to meet the energy needs for the 
remainder of this century. 

The expectation is that the draft report will be sub¬ 
mitted to the Committee for review at it.s 1975 session. 
The final report will go to the United Nations En¬ 
vironment Programme before the end of 1975 with 
recommendation. 

The Committee earlier considered a proposal to 
establish a clearing house and sponsoring office for 
the promotion of research projects on problems of 
importance to developing countries. In the light of 
the decisions taken at the eighteenth .session, a survey 
of the need for .such a clearing-house was organized 
by the Office for Science and Technology among 
United Nations bodies, potential supporting orga¬ 
nizations, a number of governments and other appro¬ 
priate organisations, A w'idc range of views about 
the means by which such a proposal might be imple¬ 
mented were expressed, hut there was general agree¬ 
ment on the need for such an organization. 

The Oth.'e for Science and Technology, with the 
a.ssistance of a consultant. .subsequcnllN’ prepared a 
report on the matter which was considered during 
the session at two meetings of an «</ /loc working 
group. As a result, the proposals for tljo c.stahhsh'- 
ment of a clearning-housc were redrafted. The 
Committee unanimously endorsed these proposals and 
asked its ot//jt/r working group to keep the matter 
under continuing review. It was agreed that ilic 
words Advisory Service for Sponsoring Research 
Proposals for Development gave more accurate des¬ 
cription of the body propo.scd than the rilic “Clear¬ 
ing-house,” 

The Committee noted that a need had been felt 
for an informal non-governmentaj channel for brin¬ 
ging scientists who were formulating research propo¬ 
sals of value in solving development problems into 
contact with technical and financial resources avail¬ 
able in other countries, both developed and develop- 
ing. 

In the nineteenth session, the Committee also 
considered items dealing with application of com¬ 
puter technology to developmsnt; establishment of 
a Special Protein Fund; technology for development; 
future United Nations conferences, and other matters. 

According to a decision of the Economic and 
Social Council, the Committee is to hold only one 
session in 1974, from October 21 to November 1. 

The term of office of the present membership of 
the Committee is to expire at the end of 1974. 00 
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Chemistry in Engineering 


Education 


JOSEPH C. KURIACOSE 


^HE EVOLUTION of the educational pattern 

can be considered under two periods. In the 
early days curricula were grouped around the study 
of classics — the purpose of education being cultural 
and its cultural value was measured in terms of its 
classical content. At a later period there grew up a 
feeling that such studies were not practical and that 
educational training should be along the lines of 
learning by doing, vocational activities and speciali¬ 
sation in the higher branches. In modern India one 
cannot overstate the importance that society places 
on job-oriented education. 

Education has as its purpose the formation of a 
cultured person with the necessary training to be a 
useful member of society. Culture must take into 
account each individual’s obligations to society and it 
must nurture the ability to enter sympathetically into 
the lives of others and their social problems whether 
economic, political, aesthetic or philosophical. Any 
part of an educational programme, to have a cultural 
value must develop not merely “an appetite for intel¬ 
lectual attainment and moral excellence” but must 
contribute definitely toward open mindedness, sin¬ 
cerity, an active interest in social betterment and a 
productive participation in all enterprises which have 
as their ultimate goal the uplift of humanity. 

Every course apart from its practical value has a 
cultural value too. When considering the cultural 
value of a course one cannot be concerned with its 
content since culture is not inherent in the subject 
matter of any course. The deciding factors are deter¬ 
mined by the method of approach, the purpose for 
which the subject is studied and the general attitude 
of mind which is carried away by the students them¬ 
selves. Of course it is evident that some subjects lend 
themselves much more readily to cultural develop¬ 
ment than others, but it is easily imagined that any 
subject in the curriculum may be made cultural or 
not, depending on the sponsors of the course. Even 
the most practical professional subjects in engineering, 
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science, law or medicine may become the vehicles of 
truly magnificent training in cultural aspects of life. 
It is true in no less measure that all subjects may lose 
their cultural significance entirely if the view-point is 
narrowed by selfish motives and the treatment of the 
subject is weighted down by mercenary objectives. 

Chemistry offers a splendid opportunity to every 
teacher to bring into the classroom much of the ele¬ 
ments of the culture of the classics. In addition, 
chemistry is an intensely practical subject, which pre¬ 
sents useful information in a form which may be em¬ 
ployed both in training the finer qualities of the mind 
and supplying the material for earning a livelihood. 

One of the first mental reactions experienced by 
a novice as he takes up the study of chemistry is one 
of bewilderment. Perhaps the viewpoint is entirely 
new, the language different, the new terms confusing 
and the chemical symbols almost terrifying. It 
should not be hard to convince anyone in such a 
state of mind that chemistry furnishes an excellent 
opportunity for mental drill and memory training. As 
he proceeds he learns that accurate discrimination 
is essential. He learns that the distinction between 


The chemistry course for engineeriDg 
should be so formulated as not to 
make a chemist out of the student bat an 
engineer aware of potentialities and 
methodology of chemistry. 


mercurous chloride and mercuric chloride signifies 
the difference between a widely used and valuable 
medicine and one of our most common and virulent 
poisons; likewise in the preparation of a physiological 
salt solution the displacement of the decimal point 
may change a life-saving fluid into one sure to destroy 
life. His entire laboratory experience teaches an alert 
mental attitude, careful observations of the most 
minute details, and thoughtful, intelligent evaluation 
in the interpretation of results. Certainly here is a sub¬ 
ject which demands of its students a carefully trained 
memory, ability to oserve thoroughly and intelli¬ 
gently, power to distinguish between vital facts and 
non-essentials, and above all, the skill to interpret the 
significance of phenomena and to apply new know¬ 
ledge to useful ends. 

Chemistry, the science of changing forms of matter 
and the rationalisation of their interactions, can be 
related to the changes which characterise political, 
social an economic problems of the human race. 
Perhaps there is no more evident application of 
chemistry than that which applies to the age old strug¬ 
gle against the ravages of disease. The progress made 
in this battle forms a thrilling story of the new victo- 
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Ties which we hope the future will win. It is not diffi¬ 
cult to see that chemistry contributes its share to¬ 
ward world peace and economic security, these dual 
conditions now so earnestly desired. There is no area 
of human activity where the helpful hand of the che¬ 
mist has not made its contribution and hence chemistry 
has become a powerful factor in human lives, Wc 
have been training specialists, looking at things from 
a professional angle and thinking so long in terms of 
“science for science’s sake” that we are bewildered by 
the thought that chemistry is after all intensely human 
and has no small an influence on the happiness and 
lives of a large number of our fellows. 

The engineering iM-ofession involves the practical 
application of physical, chemical and other scientific 
principles in large scale construction or operation of 
one type or the other. Many of the new products of 
chemical industries find applications in all fields of 
engineering. Their use is often dependent on their 
chemical behaviour more than on their physical pro¬ 
perties. The usefulness of the understanding of ele¬ 
mentary principles of chemistry in preparation for the 
engineering profession cannot therefore be denied. 

Chemical Products 

With each successive year, the role of chemistry 
and chemical products in every branch of engineering 
is greatly enlarged. Every advance, for example, in 
automotive engineering either produces a new chemi¬ 
cal demand or awaits chemical developments for its 
introduction. For real progress in aircraft, the 
chemist and engineer are inseparable. The aeronau¬ 
tical engineer must know something of the chemical 
properties of the new materials provided by the che¬ 
mist, The highway engineer has to work more and 
more with chemical materials. He uses his know¬ 
ledge of colloid chemistry to create conditions for soil 
stabilisation. He has a choice of materials provided 
by the chemist for every aspect of his activity. 

Take the case of the sanitary engineer who has to 
deal with the treatment and care of air, sewage, water 
and food supplies. Venlillation which means more 
than just the supply of fresh air from out of doors in¬ 
cludes filtering of that air. For anyone dealing with 
this matter, a knowledge of materials natural or arti¬ 
ficially produced, which will serve as filtering media 
without too greatly retarding air flow will be an 
asset. The treatment of sewage and water is not 
possible without an understanding of surface pheno¬ 
mena. 

Consider a civil engineer who knows that copper is 
resistant to corrosion and so c hoses it for eaves, 
troughs and downdrains but supports the copper 
eaves and troughs with iron brackets, only to see in a 
few years that the brackets have given way and the 
expensive troughs are hanging loose. Construction 
engineers are constantly dealing with the problem of 
corrosion of materials and the means to prevent it or 
protect surfaces against it. Elementary ideas of elec¬ 
trochemistry and a knowledge of the properties of 
paints and other coatings will be valuable assets for 
engineers who will have to tackle these problems. 
The engineer has to deal with metals and special aF 
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toys which have specific uses, A knowledge of the 
principles or rationale of the manner of formation 
and cemsequent properties of these alloys will be of 
considerable ^Ip to him in using these in the right 
place with the right eifcct. 

Alternative Materiids 

The selection of the proper metal, alloy, or com¬ 
bination of metals, the best oil for a certain job, the 
correct plastic or textile for a particuJarset of condi¬ 
tions, or the best type of .synthetic rubber for a given 
purpose is made possible by considering the chemical 
properties of the material more than the physical pro¬ 
perties. The engineering graduate who knows the 
differences in chemical properties of alternative mate¬ 
rials and who understands the general chemical princi¬ 
ples on which their general behaviour depends will 
prove a better engineer than one who docs not. 

All earlier history had been determined by the 
fact that the capacity of man had always been limited 
to his own strength and that of the men and animals 
he could control. But beginning with the nineteenth 
century, the situation had changed. His capacity is 
no longer so limited: man had now learned to manu¬ 
facture power and with it a new epoch began. In 
this space age. fuels for power generation has assumed 
considerable importance. None will deny the contri¬ 
bution a knowledge of the chemistry of these materials 
can make to the economic and efficient use of these 
materials by all engineers who have to deal with prob¬ 
lems of generating power. 

The strength of materials, the chemical composi¬ 
tion of substances and the laws of heat and dynamic 
energy enter into almost every operation of modern 
life. Obviously the engineer must have a certain 
minimum training in chemistry, to prepare him for 
the profession, and as much more to serve him colla¬ 
terally as his amibiiion towards success prompts. 

The word technology stems from two greek words 
‘lechnos' (meaning art or a trade) and ‘logos‘(mcaning 
a science). Thus, literally, technology is the science 
of a trade. Technology in general is the science deal¬ 
ing with methods and processes for converting pro¬ 
ducts of nature into items of consumption and tools 
of production. All the branches of technology ex¬ 
cepting chemical technology broadly speaking are 
concerned with processes which as a rule do not 
change the composition and inner structure of the 
material. However, no sharp dividing line can be 
drawn between chemical technology and the rest. 
In some cases the changes made in the shape and 
appearance of materials are accompanied by chemical 
reactions and chemical reactions in turn by mechani¬ 
cal processes. A technological education can there¬ 
fore not be sound if one made abstraction of the 
sources and foundations that make technology 
possible. 

Modern civilisation owes much to chemistry and 
chemical industry. They play a vital role in the eco¬ 
nomic development and technological progress of a 
country. Chemistry today is striving and has succeed¬ 
ed to a very great extent to prepare substitutes for 



practically all tKc naturally avaflable materials, that 
have teen put to use, A recognition of the impor¬ 
tance of chemistry has prompted the curriculum plan¬ 
ners for technical education in this country to place a 
welcome emphasis on the inclusion of a good quantum 
of chemistry in the undergraduate curricula of the 
engineering degree courses. 

Those who plan the engineering curricula only can 
provide the time for teaching of chemistry. The cont¬ 
ent of the course has to be formulated by the chemists 
themselves and it is obvious that the course is not to 
be planned to make a chemist out of the student but 
an engineer aware of the potentialities and methodo¬ 
logy of chemistry. The purpose of the course should 
be to introduce the student to the discipline of this 
particular branch of science and to familiarise him 
with the principles and techniques that will make him 
more competent later on to discern in which direction 
the solutions should be sought for the problems they 
may encounter and also to estimate how readily the 
solutions may be forthcoming. 

Fundamental Disciplines 

Hardly had we begun to assimilate the elTect of wide¬ 
spread use of the lighter metals and synthetic plastics 
developed before the war, than we were faced with 
new developments: microwave physics had a revolu¬ 
tionary impact on communications; antibiotics and 
synthetic pesticides produced an equally dramatic 
impact on sanitation and health; jet propulsion 
changed the logistics of transportation and 
weaponry; nuclear physics transformed concepts of 
energy .resources and military power; and computer 
technology is revolutionising nearly every aspect of 
our lives. Life on earth apepears not to be sufficient¬ 
ly complex for some of us; we are reaching out to the 
moon and stars. 

The lead time between new discoveries in our re¬ 
search laboratories and their exploitation in techno¬ 
logy has become so short that no technologically ori¬ 
ented curriculum can remain vitally useful to the gra¬ 
duates for a significant period. Progressive engineer* 
ing schools have begun to emphasise studies of the 
fundamental disciplines in depth, in as much as the 
old divisions are no longer applicable to the 
contemporary world. 

Since World War II, engineering schools have res¬ 
ponded to the challenge of the current technological 
explosion in a variety of ways. Some have retained 
the classical pattern, while few have adopted core 
programmes with some specialisation, offering at the 
undergraduate level an unspecialised bachelor’s degree 
in engineering. Other schools have organised more 
and more branches of engineering offering as many 
as 14 or 15 different degrees. 

Practically all engineering students, of whatever 
persuasion, are now required to take one or more 
courses in “materials science.” This essentially new 
subject consists of the theoretical principles underly¬ 
ing the structure and properties of matter, parti¬ 
cularly in the condensed states. Some schools conti¬ 
nue to offer as well a traditional course in materials 
testing, but many have abandoned this basically 


empirical subject in favour of a more sophisticated 
approach, using the full resources of modern physical 
and chemical theory. 

Pattern of Foundation Course 

One may like to consider the following pattern for 
a foundation course in chemistry for the engineering 
students. 

—Structure of matter, radio-activity binding and 
chemical constitution. 

—Conservat ion of energy. 

—The gaseous slate and the kinetic theory of 
gases, 

—The liquid state and properties of .solutions. 

—The solid state, magnetic and electrical proper¬ 
ties. 

—Thermochemistry. 

—The second law of thermodynamics and equilib¬ 
rium. 

—Phase equilibria. 

—Principles of metallurgy and alloy formation. 

—Rate Processes. 

—Electfochemi.stry. 

—Elementary organic chemistry; nomenclature, 
functional groups isomariosm, reactions. 

—Environmental effects on materials. 

—Fuels. 

—Petrochemicals. 

—Polymers, paints and varnishes. 

—Water and its treatment. 

The topic titles indicated above will derive their 
relevence to engineering education from the manner 
in which the substance of the lectures is planned. It 
has to be constantly borne in mind that the course is 
to be taught not to make a chemist out of the student 
but to provide him with the background to become a 
more effective engineer. 

Parallel to the theoretical course a laboratory 
programme may be organised along the following lines: 

_An exercise in qualitative analysis to introduce 

the student to the methodology and to illustrate 
the various principles that have been taught and 
their application in the solution of practical 
problems. 

—Study of an equilibrium process. 

—Establishment of phase diagrams using various 

technique.s. 

—An experiment in thermochemistry. 

—Study of a rate process. 

_^Application of the principles of electrochemistry 

in the study of corrosion problems. 

—An inorganic preparation and the study of the 
modification of the properties of compounds in 
a controlled manner. 
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_ Xn organic preparation and the practical appli¬ 
cation of the compound thus prepared. 

—^Application of the properties of solutions. 

_One or two applications of quantitative methods 

of analysis to demonstrate the technique. 

—An experiment involving the use of radioactive 
tracers, 

—An illustration of surface phenomena, adsorp¬ 
tion and catalysis. 

Although a great deal, of information is often 
presented in a lecture, only a reasonble return should 
be expected on examinations, and the students should 
be encouraged to regard some of the additional ma¬ 
terial as background for future advanced courses. 
Some portions of the lecture material should be used 
to illustrate the type of science which is professionally 
and culturally exciting, because of the elegance of the 
logic, the rigor with which the physical concepts arc 
treated, or conversely, cleverness with which useful 
approximations, empiricism or intution have been 
used where rigorous formalism would contribute 
little to an understanding of fundamental principles 
or experimental observations. 

Occasionally, a .lecturer may make a presentation 
based on an oversimplified model and thereby obtain 
results which are only partially valid. In such ins¬ 
tances, the inadequacies of the treatment and the 
limitations of the results must be pointed out in the 
lecture session in an attempt to improve the students* 
power to reason logically and their ability to delect 
errors or fallacies. 

For example, many must have experienced the 
situation where a student only too often recalls that 
the internal energy E is independent of the volume V 
but fails to recall the restriction to ideal gases. Simi¬ 
larly the student remembers that is the heat 
absorbed at constant presure without also remember¬ 
ing that this is true only for closed systems involving 
pressure-volume work alone. 

Engineering is concerned with the exploitation of 
scientific knowledge to accomplish specific objectives 
like the building of bridges, the launching of rockets 
and the manufacturing of drugs. The present ex¬ 
plosion of scientific knowledge has greatly enlarged 
the variety of applications which the practicing en¬ 
gineer will be called upon to make. His education 
must be broadly based so that he is prepared to meet 
opportunities that are now in the offing. Chemistry can 
contribute much to his understanding of what chemists 
have been doing, particularly in the area of correlat¬ 
ing the physical behaviour of materials with their 
chemical compositions and structures. In turn, fami¬ 
liarity with the engineers use of chemical principles 
can help the chemistry instructor enrich the content of 
his courses. 


The article incorporates the main substance of the paper 
presented by the author ax the International Seminar on Study 
Service Activities held at Jakarta, Indonesia. Acknowledgements 
are due to the sponsors of the seminar. 
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Short Term 
Course 

THE RECOGNITION of the importance of Che¬ 
mistry in Engineering Curriculum h« promted 
the curriculum planners for technical education in 
this country to place emphasis on the inclusion 
of a good quantum of chemistry in the under¬ 
graduate curricula of the Engineering degree 
courses. The content of such a course 
should be so formulated as to make the future 
Engineer aware of the potentialities and metho¬ 
dology of chemistry rather than to make a 
chemist out of the student. 

Such a course should inculcate in the student an 
appreciation of the discipline of this branch of 
science and should familiarise him with the prin¬ 
ciples and techniques that will enable him to be 
more competent later on to discern in which di¬ 
rection solutions to problems should be sought 
for and also to estimate how readily the solutions 
may be forthcoming. The short term course 
was planned to facilitate the sharing of ideas and 
experiences among teachers who are teaching 
chemi.stry to the undergraduate students of the 
Engineering Colleges, in an attempt to formulate 
a chemistry progr.'imme for the engineering stu¬ 
dent. which will be faithful to the discipline and 
also meaningful and purposeful for the student 
from the point of view of his professional career. 

One may consider the following pattern for a 
foundation course in chemistry for the engineering 
students. 

—Structure of matter, radio-activity, binding 
and chemical constitution. 

—Conservation of energy. 

—The gaseous slate and the kinetic theory of 
gasses. 

—The liquid state and properties of solutions. 

—The solid stale, magnetic and electrical pro¬ 
perties. 

—Thermochemistry. 

—The second law of thermodynamics and - 
equilibrium. 

—Phase equilibria. 

—Principles of metallurgy and alloy forma¬ 
tion. 

—Rate Processes. 

—Electrochemistry. 

—Elementary organic chemistry; nomencla¬ 
ture, functional groups, isomerism, types of 
reactions. 

—Environmental effects on materials. 

—Fuels 

—^Petrochemicals. 

j —Polymers, paints and varnishes. 

1 —Water and its treatment. 



The topic titles as indicated will derive their 
relevance to engineering education from the man¬ 
ner in which the Substance of the lectures is plan¬ 
ned. It has to be constantly borne in mind that 
the course is to be taught not to make a chemist 
out of the student but to provide him with the 
background to become a more effective engineer. 

Parallel to the theoretical course a laboratory pro¬ 
gramme may be organised along the following lines: 

_An exercise in qualitative analysis to intro¬ 
duce the student to the methodology and to 
illustrate the various principles that have 
been taught and their application in the 
solution of practical problems. 

—Study of an equilibrium process. 

—Establishment of phase diagrams using 
various techniques. 

—An experiment in thermochemistry 

—Study of a rate process. 

—Application of the principles of electroche¬ 
mistry in the study of corrosion problems. 

—An inorganic preparation and the study of 
the modification of the properties of com¬ 
pounds in a controlled manner. 

—An organic preparation and the practical 
application of the compound thus prepared. 

—Application of the properties of solutions. 

—One or two applications of quantitative me¬ 
thods of analysis to demonstrate the techni¬ 
que. 

—An experiment involving the use of radio¬ 
active tracers. 

—An illustration of surface phenomena, ad¬ 
sorption and catalysis. 

The participants of the short term course in 
Chemistry in Engineering Curriculum offered by 
the Department of Chemistry under the Q.l.R 
had frank discussions regarding the present curri¬ 
culum in June and a summary of the discussion 
is given below; 

The topics of discussion could be broadly divided 
iiuo the following four categories: 

I. SYLLABUS 

The syllabus should be more precisely defined 
even at the risk of expansion, so that the teacher 
knows what exactly to teach and up to what level 
he can teach. There should be a revision of the 
syllabus at least once in three years and prior to 
revision and enforcement of the syllabus, copies 
must be sent to all the concerned colleges and due 
consideration should be given to the suggestions 
from the teachers, who are actually engaged in 
teaching the subject. Besides frequent seminars 
and discussions on the syllabus, if possible, a uni¬ 
form syllabus may be adopted throughout the 
country. The stress should be on modern de¬ 
velopments such as semi-conductors, prevention 
of pollution, fuel cells, rocket fuels etc. The 
topics should have an industrial bias with special 
reference to industries in India. Most of the 
fundamental aspects may be covered in PUC/ 
HSc classes so that more time will be available to 
deal with advanced topics. 


n. E XAMS AND PAPER SETTING 

Examination, preferably of the semester type, 
to assess the students* performance is very essen¬ 
tial. The question paper should be of an ob¬ 
jective type with a view to test the students’ abi¬ 
lity to apply his knowledge rather than to test 
his memory. Open-book examinations may be 
encouraged. A system of continuous assessment 
and the grades should be considered for award¬ 
ing classses. Question paper setting can be used 
as a powerful instrument in updating the syllabus 
and the teaching. Teachers who get an oppor¬ 
tunity to set papers for university examinations 
should put into practice their ideas of the types 
of questions that should be set. This has been 
done in some places and has had a very salutory 
effect. 


m. LABORATORY PROGRAMME 

A coordinated lecture-cum-practical work is 
very essentia! for a proper understanding of the 
chemical principles. In the first year, the stress 
should be on learning the fundamentals and in 
subsequent years the practical work should be 
relevant to their professional interests. These ex¬ 
periments should be chosen in consultation with 
colleagues from the various branches of engineer¬ 
ing. Analysis of materials that engineers are 
likely to come across, rather than the classical 
methods of analysis should be included. The stu¬ 
dents should be introduced to instrumental 
methods of analysis. They should be instructed 
in the techniques of analysis of less familiar but 
industrially important elements such as Ti, Mo, 
V,W. etc. There should be a viva voce not 
j only during each practical session but also in 
the practical examinations. These go a long 
way in helping the student to face the inter¬ 
views with greater confidence. 


IV. TEACHING .METHODS 

The teacher should keep himself well-informed 
about the modern developments. The frequent use 
of teaching aids such as models, demonstration 
experiments, film shows etc., will make the lec¬ 
tures more popular and interesting. Refresher 
courses may be arranged for the teachers at least 
once in two years so as to make them aware of 
the recent developments. There should be effec¬ 
tive communication between the chemistry tea¬ 
chers of the various engineering colleges by way 
of seminars and summer schools where discus¬ 
sions and exchange of ideas about the syllabi, 
teaching methods and other problems should be 
encouraged. Assessment of lectures by stu¬ 
dents be obtained by requesting them to fill in 
questionnaires. These response sheets should 
form the basis for self-improvement. 
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NEW VACCINE AGAINST INFLUENZA 


T he idea of seeking protection from influenza 
in vaccination was conceived four decades ago, 
when the virus causing the disease was flnaliy 
“nailed down.” Since then dozens of vaccines have 
been developed and tried, the number of sceptics 
increasing in proportion to the attempts to subdue 
influenza by vaccination. 

Majority of doctors are of the view that flu vaccine 
not only does not protect all those who are covered 
but that !l causes flu in a wild form among two out of 
a hundred vaccinated, which on a global scale will 
mean thousands of cases. Supporters of vaccine 
claim that the vaccine can protect every second person 
while according to economists even a 10 per cent 
reduction in incidence can justify the expenses on re¬ 
search and organisational measures. 

But why are influenza vaccines less effective and 
reliable than those used against small-pox, poliomye¬ 
litis and many other grave diseases? There are several 
reasons and the most important being the influenza 
virus which is highly mutable and appears in a new 
guise in every new epidemic. 

To produce a vaccine, the scientists have to isolate 
the pathogen of the new epidemic and then “tame” 
it, so that it can deceive the organism, as it were, 
causing it to muster its defences, but without actually 
provoking the disease The process of "taming” is 
lengthy and complex, and so scientists just kill the vi- 
rus and make prophylactic preparations out of it. 
Soviet researchers preferred to obtain vaccines from 
live viruses. These were introduced into a chicken 
embryo, then transferred to another egg, a second, a 
third, and so on. Fifteen, twenty and sometimes 
thirty changes were needed to deprive the virus of its 
pathogenicity. This vaccine was tried out on volun¬ 
teers (most often workers of the laboratory themselves) 
and then on a limited group of the population. By 
the time the vaccine was ready for mass use it often 
happened that another strain of the virus and not 
the one against which the vaccine was effective was 
nmning amock all over the globe. 

New Method of Cultivation 

How were they to keep up with the virus’s meta> 
morphoses? A team of researchers at the Moscow 
Institute of Viral Preparations headed by Doctor of 
Medical ScierK:es, A Alexeyeva proposed a new 
method of cultivating the virus — not in a chicken 
embryo but in a tissue culture medium, in special 
flasks. The scientists place kidney cells of chicken 
embry<^ in this culture medium, infect them with the 
virus and, once it has multiplied, transfer it to another 
flask with the same culture medium and chicken cells. 
Another few transfers, and the virus loses its 
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ag^essivc properties, and after a few more the 
scientists have at their disposal a so-called stable 
strain, viral variant suitable for making a vaccine. 

Actually speaking, this “lamed virus” is vaccine. 
To start mass production, it is only necessary to "ac¬ 
cumulate” large quantities of the virus. The new 
method makes it possible to grow thousands of mil¬ 
lions of viral particles on four chicken embryos and 
turn them into vaccine — all within one day. 

In tissue culture medium the virus is “tamed” 
much more quickly. Two and a half to three months 
is enough to obtain a vaccine strain. It means that 
having isolated the new pathogenic strain of the inci¬ 
pient epidemic (this is usually done in summer) the 
scientists have enough time to prepare for the danger¬ 
ous winter season 

The new method not only saves time but it has 
been established that the pathogen grown in tissue 
culture medium is also milder in character than the 
one cultivated in the chicken embryo. So the new, 
tissue vaccine causes no side-effects and never provokes 
the disease it is supposed to protect man against. 

Safe and Easy to Administer 

The effect of vaccination largely depends on its 
scope. Formerly vaccination was counter indicative 
to the most \'ulnerable section ofthe population, the 
children. As for tissue vaccine, it is h 2 rmle$s even for 
one-year-olds. 

The vaccine is produced in powder form. In 
special drumshaped chambers the culture medium 
where the viruses multiply is dehydrated and turned 
into a powder. It can be preserved for a year 
without losing its properties. Before use the powder 
is dissolved in ordinary water. The vaccine is ad¬ 
ministered orally, which is another distinctive fea¬ 
ture. Formerly vaccination was performed either 
subcutaneously or by inhalation through the nose, 
which made control over the quantity administered 
quite difficult. This vaccine is swallowed, and one 
teaspoonful of the reddish nice-testing solution is 
enough to produce immimity in a man. 

The tissue vaccine can also be used for the treat¬ 
ment of influenza. It causes the organism to produce 
interferon, a protein which represses multiplication 
of the virus. This probably accounts for the vaccine’s 
effect of preventing complications, first and foremost 
the development of pneumonia, which become a grave 
danger diuing influenza epidemics and take a toll of 
hundreds of human lives. ## 
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Procedures Hinder 


Accomplishmen ts—Ahmed 


//rpHE PROGRESS of our research and cduoi- 

1 tion programmes carried out through 19 agri¬ 
cultural universities and 24 ICAR research 
institutes, 77 all-India coordinated research projects 
and a very large number of ad hoc research 
schemes supported from cess funds lias been very 
satisfa.tory during the last year, in spite of the 
fact that a large number of posts at various levels 
Iiad to remain vacant pending the ^)c^eJopment of 
new recruitment procedures,” said the Union Agri¬ 
culture Minister. Mr. Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed while 
addressing the annual general meeting of the Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research ((CAR) in New 
Delhi. 

Later at a /’miction Mr. Ahmed presented the 
Rafi Ahmed Kidwai Memorial Prizes to fO agricuf- 
tural scientists and research workers for the 
biennium 1966-67. The awards, carry a cash prize of 
Rs. (0,000 each. 

He also presented the Jawaharlal Nehru Awards, 
instituted by the ICAR in 1969, to provide incen¬ 
tive to post-graduate students of agriculture to 
carry out research work of a high order. The value 
of the Award is Rs. 5,000 in cash and a medal, each. 

Referring to some of the suggestions made by 
llic Working Group on Agricultural Research, 
Education and Manpower Planning, he said that 
so as to make the existing agricultural universities 
really agents of change of our rural enonomy, 
it is proposed to strengthen them further. 

The all-India co-ordinated research projects have 
to be strengthened in a manner that some of the 
neglected areas and problems receive proper atten¬ 
tion. A detailed exercise has been done in the 
ICAR on the research support available in various 
parts of the country, and some major gaps have been 
identified. Programmes have been developed for 
Andamans, Lakshadweep and for areas like Goa. 
Detailed programmes for the Chhotanagpur and San- 
thal Parganas areas of Bihar, the diara lands of Bihar 
and Uttar Pradesh, the cold desert of Ladakh, and 
similar neglected or problem-soil areas are being 
worked out. The needs for crop life-saving research 
in drought-prone areas were discussed in an inter¬ 
national seminar organized with the financial help of 
the International Development Research Centre of 
Canada. 


All the major problems of Indian agriculture were 
also discussed at a national .seminar held in connec¬ 
tion with the 25th Javanli of our Independence. One 
of the major difficulties which come in the way of 
translating ideas and plans into field accomplish¬ 
ments, Mr. Ahmed felt, is the rigidity of our present 
salary and other procedures which come in the way 
of recruiting good scientists and posting them in 
these difficult places. In addition to all-India co¬ 
ordinated projects, it is planned to organize a series 
of co-ordinated programmes on the lines suggested 
by the National Commission on Agriculture. This 
will help get the benefits of all scientific talent, 
wherever available within the country, in solving 
compie.x scientific problems. 

He wished to so strengthen the existing ICAR re¬ 
search institutes so that the per capita productivity of 
the scientists is greatly enhanced. Only two new 
institutes arc proposed to be set up during the next 
few years—one dealing with cotton lo be located at 
Nagpur and another on agricultural engineering and 
post-harvest technolog)', at a location yet to be de¬ 
cided. 

The existing Division of Plant Introduction at 
the Indian Agricultural Research Institute (lARI) is 
to be upgraded to a National Bureau of Plant In¬ 
troduction and Exploration. Mr. Ahmed hoped 
that this National Bureau would also serve as an in¬ 
ternational genetic resource centre under the project 
for the setting up of a global network of plant genetic 
resources centres sponsored by the Consultative 
Group for International Agricultural Research. 

The procedures for the sanction of ad hoc research 
schemes are to be streamlined so that worthwhile 
projects receive appropriate support at the appro¬ 
priate time. This has become particularly importani, 
he said, following the stoppage of PL-480 funds 
for orf/luc research projects in our universities and 
research institutions. 

It is proposed to test and adapt new experimental 
finding techniques in agriculture, animal husbandr) 
and fisheries on a whole village or water-shed basis 
through operational research projects. These projects 
will have the following major aims: 

—To test, adapt and demonstrate the new agri- 
(Coniinued on page 28) 
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cultural technology on fanna's’ fields, for the pur¬ 
pose of which a cluster of 3 or 4 villages or a water¬ 
shed area would be selected; 

—To calculate critically the profitability of tlie 
new technology of food production; 

—To identify socio-economic bottlenecks in the 
transfer of new technology; 

—To assess the credit-worthiness of new agricul¬ 
tural technology. 

These will be implemented joinliv by agricultural 
scientists and social scientists. If properly imple¬ 
mented, Mr, Ahmed pointed out, they will help 
prepare reliable estimates of the cost-benefit effects of 
new technology, the credit needs for adoption of new- 
technology and, finally, the risk factors involved 
w'hich could be of assistance in estimating the feasi¬ 
bility of crop insurance. 

On this oecassion of the annual general meciiuc. 


Recipients of Kidwai Prise 


Dr. T. N. Aaaothakrishaao is meharge 
of the Entomology Research Unit located at 
Loyala College, Madras. For a period of 
more than 25 years he was engaged on stu¬ 
dies concerning various aspects of Thysanop- 
(era, a 

nomic importance in this country, His study 
also included the biology and ecology of 
gall thrips (T/iysauopierocedUi), niycophagous- 
or fungus-feeding thrips with emphasis on the 
patterns of inira-specific diversity in tlirips 
population, reproduction ability of thrips 
and the role of amino-acids in relation to 
the degree of susceptibility, tolerance and 
resistance of plants to thrips’ attacks. 

Dr. R. D. Asana was till recently the 
Head of the Division of Plant Physiology at 
the Indian Agricultural Research Institute, 
New Delhi, and is currently an Emeritus 
Scientist of the Indian Council of Agricultu¬ 
ral Research, and Principal Investigator in 
Physiology in the All-India Co-ordinated 
Cotton Improvement Project. His researches 
led to the evolving of a wheat indcotype 
suitable for barani cultivation. 

Dr. Narayan Gai^i^ Dastane is currently 
working as a Consultant with the FAO for 
the Lake Nasser Development Centre, Aswan, 
UAR, He worked on water management pro¬ 
blems during the last 24 vears at lARl New 
Delhi. 

Dr. H. R, Jahi is currently a Jawaharlal 
Nehru Fellow. He has developed an active 
school of research in the field of mutagenesis 
and cytogenetics at lARl and had followed 
the objective of stabilizing and improving upon 
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Mr. Fakhruddin we have the private of nscog- 
nizing the work of our d^icated scientists 

and young research scholars. Congratulating all 
the recepients of ihe Raft Alitncd Kidwai Prize 
he expressed \iO^ that they would help 
make the laie Rafi Sahib’s ‘‘dream of prosperous 
agriculture come triic ’’ 

He also cogratul?^®*^ khc winners of the Jawabar- 
lal Nehru Award I®*' outstanding post-graduate stu¬ 
dents' research, 

Mr. Fakhruddir* expressed appreciation of the 
work done by the S. S. Bains of the lARl, 

who pioneered a programme of research on multiple 
and relay croppiny. 

Dr. Bains unfortMnately passed away at a young 
age due to an of rabies. The ICAR has de¬ 

cided to present Rs. 25,000 to the family of late Dr, 
Bains as a token of appreciation of the valuable con¬ 
tributions made by the late scientist. 


the gains airead> in like wheat 

through the development of hIgh-yicUling 
vorietics in oiht-*' e^op plants. 

Dr. R. Colton 

Breeder undcf All-India Co-ordinated 
Cotton improvrJnent Project at the Indian 
Agricultural jlescarch Institute. Regio¬ 
nal Rcsearcu Station. Coimbatore. His 
researches inclu*^^’^ ^ dynamic cotton breeding 
programme fof dcveli'pment of short- 
duration, plant-type varieties, extra- 

long-staplc Egypti'^n type of cotton suitable 
for replacing itnported varieties and gos^y- 
pol-frec lines d v-'Otton. 

Dr. SobaD Singh Prihar is Professor of 
Soil Physics jp the Department of SoiK. 
Punjab Agricultural University, Ludhiana. 
Punjab. He made imporiaiu contribu¬ 

tions to our knowledge ofioiland w-ater 
management. 

Dr. S. P' Raycbaudliuri is the Head of 
the Division of Mycology and Plant Patholo¬ 
gy at the Indian Agricultural Research Insti¬ 
tute, New Delhi- After liiv early work on 
lungaJ diseases, had taken up studies rela¬ 

ting to plant yi^^® and virus diseases in 
which many hues of research have been 
developed und^^ his guidance at the lARL 
New Delhi. At^ outstanding work has been 
the control of deficiency in guava trees 
which was the guava industry in 

Rajasthan, purification and crystallization 
of sutiivhempmosai^ 'vitus was done by Dr. 
Raychaudhuri ‘he fir.st time in India. 

Dr. Arvind inlei nationally known 

Animal Physiology scientist, formerly Direc¬ 
tor, Central Sh^cP and Wool Research Insti¬ 
tute, Avikanag^r (Rajasthan), is well known 
for his work oP the physiology of endocrine 
glands, harmooal control ot metabolism, 




Rafi Ahmed Kidwoi Memorial Prize winners (first row, frcm Left)'. Dr. V. Scnthonam, Dr. R. D. Asana, 
Dr. T. N, Ananthakrishnan, Mr. R. Rrishwmourihy pud Dr. S. R. Raychaudhuri. Jawaharh) Nehru Award 
winners', (second tom ): Dr. Vidhyasekaran, Dr. K. D. Singhs Dr. Masillamony, Dr. (Mrs.) Taro Mohan. 


physiology of lactaiion and reproduction of 
farm animals. His outstanding researches in 
the field of reproductive physiology of buffa¬ 
loes are seasonal breeders, the seasonality of 
breeding in buffalo cows is due to the in¬ 
fluence of environment, management and 
nutrition of these animals. 

Dr. V. SaotbaDam is an outstanding cot¬ 
ton breeder of the country. He is now the 
Project Co-ordinator of the All-India Coor¬ 
dinated Cotton Imorovement Project. He 
was instrumental in introducing the concept 
of a plant type and quick maturity in the 
cotton breeding programme for off-season 
cotton cultivation in rice fallows and also 
distributed earjy-generation hybrid material 
to several Research Centres in the country. 
One of his significant contributions is the 
development of extra-long-staple Egyptian 
type of cotton suitable for import substitu¬ 
tion which has long defied acclimatization 
under conditions. 

Dr. A. Sreenivasao is at present an Eme¬ 
ritus Scientist at the Bhabha Atomic Resear¬ 
ch Centre, Bombay, and Adviser to the 
Dept, of Atomic Energy, New Delhi. He 
has made significant contributions to the 
promotion of various programmes for radia¬ 
tion preservation of foods. 


Winners of Nehru Awards 

THE FOUR postgraduate students in Agri¬ 
culture and Animal Sciences, who got the 
Jawaharlal Nehru Awards (1972) are: 

Dr. (Mrs) S. Tara Mofaan (Genetics and 
Plant Breeding). She did her research in the 
Division of Genetics, JARI, New Delhi, under 
the guidance of Dr. H. K. Jain, Head of the 
Genetics Division, JARI, New Delhi, 

Dr. K. D. Singh (Soil Science and Agri¬ 
cultural Chemistry). He did his research in 
the Division of Soil Science and Agricultural 
Chemistry, lARI, New Delhi, under the 
guidance of Dr. B. Ramamoorthy, formerly 
the Head of the Soil Science and Agricultural 
Chemistry Division of lARI, New Delhi. 

Dr. P, Vidhyasekaran (Plant Physiology). 
He did his research at the Tarailnadu Agri¬ 
cultural University, Coimbatore, under the 
guidance of Dr. P. Narayanaswami, Associate. 
Professor in Plant Pathology, Tamilnadu 
Agricultural University, Coimbatore, 

Dr. P. Richard Masillamony (Veterinary 
Microbiology). He did his research in the 
Dept, of Microbiology, Christian Medical 
College, Vellore, under the guidance of Dr. 
Ruth M. Myers, formerly Professor of Micro¬ 
biology, Christian Medical College, Vellore. 
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Varsity and Industry 
in U.K. 

J. A. POPE 


rpHE TRADITIONAL aims of universities and in- 
-*• dustrv are very different. One is idea-oriented, in¬ 
volved in the pursuit of knowledge that may or may 
m>t contribute to the immediate well being of the 
world. The other is product-oriented, organised to run 
economically and to serve an immediate market. 
Their priorities could be described as complete oppo¬ 
sites. 

Why then are so many universities today con- 
cerned ahont establishing links with industry? 

The short answer is that the traditional role of 
both is no longer so clear. For centuries univer¬ 
sities have been dedicated to producing experts. 
And for the last century industry has been equally 
dedicated to mass producing products to meet the 
demands of the consumer economy. 

The scale of activities in science and technology 
is now so great that neither the universities nor 
industry can afford to be quite so single minded any 
more. 

Complementary Aims 

It could well be that the aims of a technological 
university and the industrial activities that surround 
it are complementary. Through its research activi¬ 
ties, a university may be involved in problem solv¬ 
ing. In industry the constraints that society imposes 
on production, may create problems: if you are not 
allowed to pollute a local river, what do you do with 
your toxic waste? 

Industry in UK is being asked to accept its social 
responribility and offen calls upon the universities in 
the role of consultants to help solve many of the 
problems. 

For some years most t«;hnological universities 
have been gradually establishing links with local 
industry, sometimes informally, sometimes for parti¬ 
cular help. In the University of Aston, cooperation 
between the universities and industry and commerce 
is an urgent topic and we have therefore set up a 
small noQ-pre^t making company, Aston Services 
Ltd, which we are hoping will create a useful link. 

It is wrong to think such cooperation is a natural 
partnership with a mutual affinity and that if you 
just Sit back and relax it will all happen naturally. 

There are many ways a suitable organisation can 
be achieved, OUrs is not original but Is slightly 
di&f^ than those already operating at a numl^r of 

The author is tte Vice-Chancellor, University of Aston. 

England. 
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other universities. The main pirinel^ies arc as 
follows: 

—A Small independent, non-profit making com¬ 
pany is set up by the university under guarantee. 

—This company is the consulting agency 
forms the link between industry, commerce and the 
university. 

—It is to direct the work to the university and 
wilt be responsible for the effective organisation and 
direction of the contract. 

Aston University holds the view that the com¬ 
pany must be run on strict commercial lines, wlUi 
no pump-priming grant. So must all contra^ 
placed with the university or other institutions. The 
object is not to subsidise industry but to help it. 

The company is responsible for all financial 
matters and also takes out an indemnity insurance 
cover for all registered consultants. It has a small 
consulting sta.T of its own so that a number of 
smaller on-the-spot jobs can be handled immediately. 
This is really quite a good sales point as the small 
job, quickly and efficiently done, often leads to the 
bigger one. 

Any profits made by the company must be hand¬ 
ed over to the university to be distributed to the 
departments according to their participation during 
that year and they will be used primarily for en¬ 
couraging “free” research. 

The company has been running for one year on 
an ad hoc basis under my direction, with a board of 
directors chosen jointly from the university and 
industry. Economically it has not made a bad start: 
most of the work was for national organisations 
or larger companies but it also covered the smaller 
ones, where we arc also anxious to make our contri¬ 
bution effective. 

Defining Problems 

The work so far has varied from u survey of the 
terotechnological requirements of small businesses 
for the Department of Trade and Industry to 
management development assignments for Industrial 
Training Boards and for employers’ federations. At 
the other end of the scale it has included the study 
of a company’s noise problems and is advising it how 
to overcome them. 

Much of the consultancy work done by Aston 
Services Ltd is concerned with diagnosing and defining 
what a company’s problem actually is and submitting 
an effective solution. This often becomes apparent 
only following an investigation in more detail than 
the client company’s own time or facilities would 
permit. 

Defining and overcoming such problems neces¬ 
sitates a wide multi-disciplinary group of registered 
staff on tap, supported by appropriate practical 
resources. These are centred in a factory and o^es 
near the university campiis, where a design office, 
precision machine shop and other equipment and 
supporting facilities are concentrated. %% 




T^ound Xlja 



Nurul Hasan Calls for 
Scientific Outlook 


A SECTION of our countrymen 
arc recipients of higher educa¬ 
tion. ‘This privilege can only 
be redeemed by cultivating rati¬ 
onality and scientific outlook, de¬ 
liberate acceptance of austerity 
and idealism, and dedication to 
the service of the country, with 
special emphasis on improving the 
standards of life for the weaker 
sections,” asserted Prof. S. Nurul 
Hasan, Union Education Minis¬ 
ter, while delivering the annual 
Convocation of the University of 
Madras. 

Higher education is concerned 
with the advancement of human 
capability in the society at large 
and to train the leadership need¬ 
ed for all the different walks of 
life; and it strives to realise these 
objectives by concentrating on 
the individual student. He said 
the university system assumes a 
basic responsibility to provide 
good educational opportunities 
for its students to discover their 
capacities, aptitudes and interests. 
The university system is thus res¬ 
ponsible for a large-scale and 
integrated effort to give a round¬ 
ed education to the individual 
and also to improve society. This 
is what Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru 
emphasised in his Convocation 
Address to the University of 
Allahabad: “A university stands 
for humanism, for tolerance, for 
reason, for the adventure of ideas, 
and for the search of truth. It 
stands for the onward march of 
human race towards even higher 
objectives. If the universities 
discharge their duties adequately, 


then it is well with the nation and 
the people.” 

Emphasising the need for wil¬ 
lingness to sacrifice the immedia¬ 
te gain in favour of the long¬ 
term objectives, he pointed out 
that we are now engaged in the 
tremendous task of becoming 
self-reliant and removing ill-heal¬ 
th, ignorance and poverty from 
which millions of our countrymen 
suffer. This can be accomplished 
only if we show initiative and 


creativity, work hard, produce 
more and consume less. 

Finally, he said, society ex¬ 
pects University men and women 
to be cultured intellectuals 
with a scientific and rational 
temper. It is not the acquisition 
of knowledge that matters—what 
is important is development 
of curiosity, the ability to assess 
the value of evidence objectively 
and impartially and to determine 
relativities. 

Convocation With A 
Difference 

THE NINTH Annual Convoca¬ 
tion of the Bangalore University 
was memorable for the changed 
dress, the changed venue and the 
huge turnout which must surely 
rank as one of the biggest for an 
academic occasion in the history 
of Karnataka. The traditional 
black academic gown and hood 
were not worn by either the re¬ 
cipients of degrees or the con¬ 
vocation processionists. They 
were dressed simply. 

The women wore white sarees 
while the men wore white pants 


DEGREES FOR SALE 



‘Th«y complain that the prices have gone up 
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At the Convocation Address function of Sri Venkateswara 

University 


Mere Academic Preparation 

Not Sufficient 


and shirts or jubbas and pyjamas 
or panches. The Chancellor, 
the Vice-Chancellor and other 
officials of the University who 
made up the convocation pro¬ 
cession, were dressed in while 
silk gowns without hoods. The 
Kanteerava Stadium was the 
venue with the Convocation pro¬ 
cessionists seated on a dais in 
the middle of the Stadium. 

The proceedings were in Kan¬ 
nada with Governor Mohanlal 
Sukhadia using the language 
consistently for the ceremony. 
Swami Ranganafhanandaji de¬ 
livered the Convocation Address 
in English but prefaced it with 
a brief speech in Kannada in 
which he explained why he decid¬ 
ed to speak in English. 

Higher Priority for Research 
Work Needed 

THE UNIVERSITIES in the 
country should give high priority 
to the promotion of research for 
their developmental programme 
in the Fifth Plan, appealed Prof 
Nurul Hasan, Union Minister of 
Education, while delivering the 
23rd Annual Convocation of the 
M.S. University of Baroda. 

At the national level, our 
thinking has been that it would 
be wrong use of the limited funds 
available for higher education 
if they are to be utilised for pur¬ 
poses of expansion. Instead, 
we should make an ctTort to 
spend the least on expansion by 
limited enrolments for part-time 
education or self-study. 

Emphasising the importance 
of “funding of research”, he said 
that “the University Grants Com¬ 
mission has a iinii}ue position 
in this regard because it has the 
primary responsibility to promote 
a symbolic relationship between 
teaching and research in uni- 
vereities and affiliated colleges.” 
At present, he said, our invest¬ 
ment in research is only about 
one-half per cent of GNP ns 
against about 3 per cent of what 
the industrially advanced coun¬ 
tries spent. Taken together and 
operated in coordinated fashion, 
t^se different sources may help 
to raise our research effort in the 
Fifth Five-Year Plan. 


THE TAMIL Nadu Governor, 
Mr. K. K. Shah while delivering 
the 16th annual Convocation 
Address of Sri Venkateswara 
University, Tirupati said that 
Universities in the country’ had 
to prepare students not merely 
for academic and conventional 
education, but also for national 
leadership. 

Education could not be 
divorced from social, economic 
and political overtones if deve¬ 
loping countries had to attain 
the level of the most advanced 
countries. According to him the 
value of a degree of a Unj/ersily 
would in future be judged not 
by the position it secured for a 
person, but by his capacity to do 
creative and constructive work 
for the well being of the country. 

Mr. Shah asked the younger 
geiwraiion to glv©^a lead in cul¬ 


tivating democracy as a mode 
of living. We have been strug¬ 
gling to build up the basic fibre 
of our democracy and are conti¬ 
nuously searching for .standards in 
public life. But the transitional 
period has been captured by 
weaknesses of democracy on holi¬ 
days. 

The leadership of the younger 
generation, he said, should inter¬ 
pret Gandhiji to the vast masses 
of young men and women and 
persuade them to imbibe 
Gandhian values so that demo¬ 
cracy could survive and equality 
of opportunity be ensured. 

Mr. Shah also unvailed the 
statute of The Thinker in the 
University campus, while Shri 
K. K. Desai, Chancellor of the 
University declared open the 
University House, from the 
same plateform. 
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Radical Changes in 
Education Necessary 


THE GOVERNOR of Gujarat 
and CKanccHor of the South 
Gujarat University presided over 
the Fifth Annual Convocation of 
the University and addressed 
the fresh recipients of the De¬ 
grees, as the Chief Guest, He con¬ 
gratulated the University for mak¬ 
ing some headway in several 
directions and taking initiative 
in academic sphere by introduc¬ 
ing General Degree courses 
designed to meet the needs of 
specific occupations. 

He asserted that the Univer¬ 
sities have an important role to 
play not only as seats of higher 
learning, but also as places for 
preparing young men and wo- 
men who would be capable of 
preserving the rich heritage of the 
country and lead it on to higher 
goals. The courses they teach, the 
cocurricular activities they under- 


Tea Science Courses 

THE ASSAM Agricultural Uni¬ 
versity has instituted specialised 
courses in Tea Science and Tech¬ 
nology both at under-gradualc 
and Post-graduate level, since 
1968 and (972, respectively. 
These courses are the only one 
of their kind in India and, per¬ 
haps, in the world and have 
attracted students from other 
countries like Iran, Uganda etc, 
At present, 7 students from Iran 
(two of them girls) and three 
students from Uganda are doing 
this course at the under-graduate 
level. At the Post-graduate level 
leading to M.Sc. (Agri) degree 
there are in all 11 students from 
various parts of the country. 
There is a considerable demand 
from the concerns and estates 
connected with Tea Industry for 
young men specialising in these 
courses. 


take and encourage and, above 
all, the climate they create on 
their campuses can go a long way 
towards fulfilling this role. 

Our schools and collets have 
produced good administrators, 
scientists, technicians, engineers, 
doctors, lawyers, teachers, artists, 
writers and a host of others in 
different systems and in an at¬ 
mosphere of laissez-faire. There 
may be among them some with 
a new social outlook, but a few 
sparrows do not make a summer. 
Those who are educated and 
brought up under a system of 
education tailored to the needs 
of an imperial setup obviously 
cannot adapt themselves to the 
needs of a stxialisiic society. It 
is high time, therefore, that we 
introduced radical and compre¬ 
hensive changes in our system of 
education. 


n I 


We shall need to attend to a 
ew fundamental points, be clear 
n our minds as to the goal we 
ire trying to reach, identify the 
mpcdimenls in the way, have the 
will and the detcrminnlion to 
emove these impediments, be 
►repared for hard work and sacri- 
ice to achiev^ef' tffd' doffed end. 
rhe goal is c« 
he goal of a secular, -deWddrftW. 
•ocialistic 

►ediments in ;lhpjrV7dh^5^ n>any 
ind formidailplfi ni iclu^ 

The real^'rfat^onal unity that 
ve cherish, a unity that is emo- 
ional, vital and living, a unity 
hat shall triumph over all nar- 
ow considerations of region, 
:a 5 tc, class or community, ac- 
lording to him, will not ensue 
3 nly from a mechanical oblitera- 
ion of all distinctions through 
cgislation. It should all the 
nore proceed from a genuine 
jnderstanding on the part of the 
people regarding the needs of 
;he new society that we wish to 


bring into existence. Universi¬ 
ties can contribute signilicantly 
towards the attainment of such 
an understanding in a number 
of ways. They could encourage 
the study and knowledge of the 
language and literature and cul¬ 
tural patterns and achievements 
of different groups in our society 
and different regions of our coun¬ 
try. They could inculcate an 
interest in the fascinating and 
complex fabric of our national 
life and also act against any 
form of snobbery based on caste 
and class distinctions. They 
could also draw up and assidu¬ 
ously follow a schedule of ex¬ 
change of scholars with other, 
preferably far away, universities 
in the country. 

He asserted that hard work, 
sincere and disciplined hard 
work is the first need of the 
hour. He urged the young men 
and women to accept life that 
lies before them with all its chal¬ 
lenges, even with its hardship. 


Drug Test for Sportsmen 
Evolved 

WELCOMING the announcement 
that the means had been found 
to detect the use of anabolic 
steroids by sportsmen, Lord 
Killanin, President of the Inter¬ 
national Olympic Commiltee 
said this is a good news indeed. 
Any signift:ant progress towards 
the detection of the drug is wel¬ 
come to sports officials. 

British scientists have finally 
found a way to detect the pre¬ 
sence of body-building anabolic 
steroid drugs in athletes. 
Britain’s Sports Council said it 
was informing the International 
Olympic Commiltee, Inter¬ 
national Federations and national 
governing bodies of sports. 
Many world records of the past 
decade are attributed to the use 
of drugs, which were until recent¬ 
ly undetectable. Anabolic ste¬ 
roids, based on sex harmones, are 
known to be used by many lead¬ 
ing world sportsmen despite 
widespread condemnation of the 
practice. They build up muscle 
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PROBLEM OF FISH 
FARMING IN U.K. 


tissue, and intensive training 
then results in greater strength. 

The drugs are rarticularly 
popular with wcightlitters, shot- 
putters and discus, hanuner and 
javelin throwers but are also 
used in many other sports, in- 
cludi^, sprinting, hurdling, 
jumping, cycling and wrestling. 

The test method is based on a 
technique called radio-immu¬ 
noassay. It can detect one- 
himdred-thousandth part of a 
millionth of a gram of steroid. 
The technique is simple enough 
for one operator to test about 
100 samples in three days. 

Telecommunication 

Systems 

INDIA’S FIRST batch of indi- 
genously developed electric 
typewriters will soon roll off the 
assembly line of Hindustan Tele¬ 
printers. The company’s R & D 
uni t has developed a wide variety 
of telecommunicalion equipment 
and computer peripherals includ¬ 
ing a high speed Tape Reader 
prototype. 

The indigenous development 
of the telecommunication systems 
is seriously hampered by the 
non-availability of properly train¬ 
ed and dedicated engineers; and 
particularly mechanical engineers 
well-versed with the fine tech¬ 
niques of mechanical engineering 
necessary to devise,- moving 
mechanical systems. 

« * 

The High Speed Tape Reader 
developed by the R & D unit can 
be used as a data-in put system 
for computers. Alternatively, 
the High Speed Tape Reader can 
be used to feed data >into a Data 
Modem—another machine being 
developed by the Hindustan 
Teleprinters, but based on the 
designs supplied to it by the 
Telecommunication Research 
Centre, New Delhi. 

About 350 pieces of the 
Arabic teleprinters, developed by 
the company in 1968, have by 
now been exported to Arab 
countries, mainly to Kuwait. 


SCIENTISTS ARE working to 
fiad a big source of protein for 
the industrialized population 
centres of the earth. At Cardiff 
a new research project is being 
partly sponsored by a group of 
industrial firms. 

The appeal of fish to the 
scientists at University College, 
Cardiff isn’t simply as an alter¬ 
native to meat but attracts them 
to the possibility of. as they say, 
‘recycling' the waste that human 
beings produce indensely popu¬ 
lated industrial areas. Th£ soil 
of the island can’t cope with the 
immense quantities of human 
sewage. So, instead of being 
broken down in soil to sustain a 
natural cycle, the excess sewage is 
taken out to the sea and dumped, 
or it is treated and burnt. 
Either way, it is not put back 
into the land. 

One way to recover the value 
of ail this organic waste matter 
would be to farm fish, either 
in the seas to which the waste 
in consigned, or in fresh water. 

Fish farming with human 
manure is not a new idea. The 
Chinese were doing it 4,000 years 
ago, and in England in the 
Middle Ages the. Normans filled 
theii; ponds and moats with carp 
frqm ; 

' But carp are libt to everyone’s 
Utste. Certainly they arc not 
very popular m Britain. And 
they need special big ponds for 
br^ding. In a country such as 
Britain, where land is expensive, 
this is a serious economic dis¬ 
advantage. 

At the Zoology Department 
of University College, Cardiff, 
South Wales, scientists are look¬ 
ing into what seems a promising 
alternative to carp—-trout. 

Trout, intensively fed, can 
yield a ten times bigger harvest 
than carp for every hectare 
farmed. And trout fetch a good 


price—£ 1 a kilo on the British 
market. But at present they have 
got to be fed on imported food, 
which is expensive. 

This is the problem the 
scientists have been studying, and 
they have come up with three 
possible solutions, all of which 
would make use of some of that 
precious human sewage which is 
now being wasted. 

The basic idea is to grow 
certain animals directly on the 
sewage—and the animals they 
have got in mind are ones that 
trout feed on. The three that seem 
most suitable to the scientists 
after ihcir analysis of the situa¬ 
tion are alt spineless animals. 
One is a worm and another is the 
freshwater mussel. And the third 
is daphnia, the fresh water flea. 
All these creatures thrive on 
suspended or deposited organic 
material—treated sewage, in 
other words. 

So good is the possible yield 
from trout ponds nurturing these 
animals that the researchers are 
already talking of restocking 
Britain's rivers with trout bred 
in the ponds. The proposed 
trout farms could speed up the 
recovery tremendously. 

Problem-Solving Study 
Necessary 

THE CONCEPT of peace and its 
study and research in India should 
be conceived in a broad sense, 
comprehending not only the eli¬ 
mination of tensions and conflicts 
that flare up in violence, but also 
the building of new attitudes and 
conditions for a more harmoni¬ 
ous society, said Mr. Prem Kirpal, 
President of the Executive Board 
of UNESCO. 

Inaugurating a seminar on 
“Peace Research”, organised by 
the Panjab University at Chandi¬ 
garh, he said that this concept of 
peace should contribute to wiser 
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and faster development, attain¬ 
ment of a way and quality of life 
that reflected finer human values 
and brought happiness to the 
people, Toaitain this objective 
of individual and social develop¬ 
ment, the sciences of man, both 
human and social, should be ori¬ 
ented to problem-solving study 
and research at the University, 

He traced the sources of vio¬ 
lence in six areas of human acti¬ 
vity—the power structure on the 
political system, wcaltli and ma¬ 
terial possession on the economic 
system, imcrnulional reLuions, the 
cultural facttir or the search 
for belonging, ideology nr belief 
and faith and the problems of 
inner man or quest for personal 
security, balance and liarmony. 
He suggested a number of conc¬ 
rete subjects and problems for 
study and research under each 
of these areas. In his prcsidentuil 
addrcs.s. Mr. Surai Bhan, Vice- 
Chancellor of Panjab University 
suggested that there slnmld be ji 
peace research ceM at every uni- 
versilN where cminanl thinkers 
should be engaged in a perennial 
quest for ensuring a lasting pc.ice. 
He regretted that the only choice 
left to mankind today was cither 
to exterminate war or extermina¬ 
te itself. Ii was. ilicrcforc, high 
time t<^ pool all our resources and 
know-how to create conditions 
for peace. It was not tlie concern 
Ilf one man, one nation or one 
discipline. A con<idcrablc num¬ 
ber of fearless and free individuals 
must devote ihcm.scK cs for explor¬ 
ing conditions tlint result in the 
extermination of war. 

Science for Solving 
Population Problem 

BASIC RESEARCH in science, 
which vvai'. a time consuming pro¬ 
cess, would eventually help solve 
the food problem and also the 
stupendous problem of popula¬ 
tion contrt'I, said Prof. Choh 
Hao. The Indian Government 
should give maximum help for 
the development of basic research 
in science and try to bring back 
the Indian talent abroad. 

Prof. Choh, Director, Hor¬ 
mone Research Laboratory, San 
Francisco. U.S., who presided 


over the six-day symposium on 
Advances in Chemistry, Biology 
and Immunology of Gonadotro¬ 
pins at the Indian Institute of 
Science, Bangalore, said that 
population control was a massive 
problem. India has done tremen¬ 
dous work during the past 10 
years in this field. 

The fertility could be control¬ 
led by acljvising gonadotropins, 
a hormone which controls repro¬ 
ductive function. So far scicn- 
ti.sis had succeeded in stimulating 
ferliJity r»y activising these hor- 
;iioucs in the human system. The 
reverse process—namely ‘‘inacti- 


A SPECIAL convocation was 
held a( the IIT. Madras 
to confer an honorary 
degree of Doctor of Science 
on Or. Fppicr. Thanking the 
University for the honour, he said 
Uiai in awarding him the degree 
“you have had the friendliness of 
rect»gniring the efFori and the 
achievement of German techni¬ 
cians and scientist.'? who have 
been given the chance to coope¬ 
rate with their Indian colleagues 
in the Indian Institute of Tcclmo- 
)ogy.- 

Di . Fppicr went on to say a 
few words about development 
and growlli problems: “Social 
scientists in Japan, in the United 
Stales, in Great Britain and the 
Federal Republic of Germany 
arc trying to dofuic indicators 
capable of measuring the quality 
of life in a society. Such indica¬ 
tors. partly coincide with what we 
cal! the .standard of living: they 
include consumption of food, 
bousing facilities, purchasing 
power. But they also include 
chances of education and recrea¬ 
tion factors which--for good or 
bad—influence health, such as 
air and water they include free¬ 
dom and security, the quality of 
community life, and, above all, 
labour conditions." 

‘T am fully aware that what 
1 have said is just an attempt at 


vating” hormones, in human be¬ 
ings to control fertility—was now 
the subject of research. This had 
been successfully done in regard 
to rats and monkeys, 

Dr, N. R, Modgal, Professor 
at the Centre of Advanced 
Study in Biochemistry, Indian 
Institute of Science, had achi¬ 
eved notable success in “inac¬ 
tivating” gonadotropins in the 
lower species. The present re¬ 
search was in the direction of 
applying the results of recent 
findings to human beings for con¬ 
trolling fertility leading to popu¬ 
lation control. 


convincing you that progressive 
thinking in Europe does not 
gioai at the expense of the Third 
World. The search for a better 
quality of life will bring together 
and not separate the industrialised 
countries and the Third World. 
Let us do our best and this will 
come true." 

Computer Centre 
Inaugurated 

DR. FPPLER inagurated the 
computer centre at the IIT, 
Madras. Speaking at the 
inauguration, he said that 
“for many years during our 
cooperation with the Indian 
Institute of Technology, the 
German side has been aware of 
the desirability of having electro¬ 
nic data processing equipment at 
thi-S outstanding institute of 
highest technical studies, 

‘‘The result of our discussions 
is this fast and versatile 370/155 
IBM computer system of which 
I may say on this occasion no 
technical university in Germany 
can boast of possessing. How¬ 
ever, since this computer is not 
only to serve the requirements of 
the Institute of Technology but 
also to cater to the needs of other 
educational, governmental and 
research institutions as well a? 
industries in .south India, 


DOCTORATE FOR EPPLER 
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it was felt that the surplus capa¬ 
city of this data processing ma¬ 
chine was essential for meeting 
these needs. 

••The elaborate laboratory 
equipment provided under the 
Indo-German Agreement and 
equally this most modern compu¬ 
ter. can yield valuable funds 
which should enable this Indian 
Institute of Technology to main¬ 
tain the high standard. Sophisti¬ 
cated equipment available to its 
staff and students after the Indo- 
German collaboration in this 
project has shifted from the go¬ 
vernmental level to university 
partnership.” 

C5IR Science Celt to 

Study Decisions 

THE COUNCIL of Scientific and 
Industrial Research was setting 
up a cell for science, technology 
and development to study how 
social and political decisions 
affected growth of national and 
international dimensions of 
science and technology, said Dr. 
Y. Nayudamma while delivering 
Prof. S. Bhagavanthams 60th 
birthday commemoration lecture 
at Hyderabad. He said that the 
CSIR had adopted Karimnagar 
district of Telcngana region in 
Andhra Pradesh to bring science 
to the doors of its people and to 
put science to use for its develop¬ 
ment and growth. 

Technology is imparted with 
the hope that it gives a flying 
start and would soon make us 
self-reliant, said Dr. Nayudamma 
and added, our experience ha.s 
belied our hopes. We now realise 
that developing indigenous tech¬ 
nology is a must if only to assess 
what to import and how to im¬ 
prove upon it. 

The scientists could only 
provide alternatives, rational and 
optimum choices to the people 
in power to make valid decisions. 
He held the view that the plan 
should be from grass roots to 
meet the basic needs of the 
people and this should be accom¬ 
panied by the political will and 
determination to put science and 
technology to work and fully 
involve and make the people 
participate in it. 


U.S., Indian 
Scientists to 
Meet in India 


INDIA'S AMBASSADOR 
to the U.S., Mr. T.N. Kaul, 
stated at a meeting of the 
Executive Club of Chicago, 
recently, that the first of a 
series of meetings at the 
Governmental level between 
the Indian and American 
scientists is due to be held in 
India early in 1974 to inden- 
tify areas of collaborative en¬ 
deavour. 

Energy research and dry 
farming, he said, were among 
the subjects likely to be dis¬ 
cussed. Work by Indian 
agricultural scientists in col¬ 
laboration with U.S. Depart, 
meot of Agriculture had al¬ 
ready proved beneficial to 
agriculture. 

According to Mr. Kaul 
from an Indian study of 
15,000 types of sorghum an 
elite group was selected and 
brought to the U.S. for 
cross-breeding and rele¬ 
ase to American farmers. 
These types according to 
U.S. Agriculture Depart¬ 
ment had not only broadened 
the diversity of American sor¬ 
ghum but also added valu¬ 
able genes for resistance to 
disease and insects. 

Several other instances 
of collaborative scientific ac¬ 
tivity between the two coun¬ 
tries in fields such as fishe¬ 
ries, meteorological and hy¬ 
drological research could be 
cited. 

Mr. Kaul in his speech 
to the club, said that multi¬ 
national corporations could 
play a role in India if they 
were prepared to contribute 
to the goal of self-reliance 
in export development and 
technological advance. 


Convocation for Doctorates 
Only 

ACCORDING to a decision of 
the Academic Council of Delhi 
University, only doctoral students 
will be admitted to the annual 
Convocation from next year. 
The Council decided that the 
Convocation would be held in a 
closed hall, and not in the open 
as is the practice now. 

The change had been neces¬ 
sitated by a large number of 
postgraduate students admitted 
to the Convocation. The annual 
Convocations were also becoming 
one ofthe focal points of student 
agitations. 

The .Academic Council al.so 
accepted in principle the right 
of participation of students in 
the decision-making bodies of the 
University and formed a commi¬ 
ttee to determine the mode and 
quantum of student participation. 


**Deyeloping Good Study 

HoMtj" 

A THREE-D.AY Seminar on 
“Developing good study habits” 
under the presidentship of Dr. 
D. Jaganathii Reddy. Vice- 
Chancellor of Sri Venkateswara 
University was inaugurated re¬ 
cently by Prot'. M. V. Rama 
Sarma, Principal. S.V.U. College, 
Tirupali. 

Dr. Reddy, at the out^iCt 
stressed the need for cultivating 
the habit of reading for all in 
general and the te.achers in pvarti- 
cular for developing locational 
and interpretative skills and read¬ 
ing for pleasure. With regard to 
the question of equipping the 
library with suitable books, he 
suggested that teachers' require¬ 
ments and students' tastes and 
aptitudes should be met. 

Prof. M. V', Rama Sarma in 
his inaugural speech pointed out 
the crucial role of the school libra¬ 
ry in engendering and fostering 
study habits for creative and cri¬ 
tical thinking. He made a de¬ 
tailed analysis of the various skills 
and abilities that should form the 
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study habits of students at difte- 
rent levels. 

Prof. R, Srinivasa Rao, Head 
of the Department of Education 
and the Director of the Seminar, 
while welcoming the gathering, 
said that the study habits should 
form the central tool of the teach¬ 
ing-learning process and only then 
there would be a qualitative imp¬ 
rovement in education. 


PERSONAL 

1. Mr. J. D. Sharma, IAS, 
has taken over as Vice- 
Chancellor of Jammu Uni¬ 
versity w.e.f. December 13, 
1973. 

2. Mr. N. N. Kashyap, 
Chief Secretary to the 
Haryana Govt, has been 
appointed Vjcc-Chancellor 
of Haryana Agricultural 
University. 

3. Shrj Roop Narain Jha 

lias been appointed Regis¬ 
trar ofBhagalpur Univcr>iiy 
w.e.V. 19, 


Education Board to 
Moot 

MOST STATES in the country 
have agreed to have a uniform 
system of education, Prof. S. 
Nurul Hasan, Union Education 
Minister, informed the C\^nsulla- 
livc Conimillee of MPs attached 
to his Ministry. 

This will be based on the 
10-|-2-|-3 pattern laid down in the 
National Policy Resolution on 
Education. Some State.s had not 
yet taken any firm decision in the 
matter and a meeting of the 
Central Advisory Board of Edu¬ 
cation will be called early next 
year (1974) to consider this. He 
will also consult the Advisory 
Committee of Vice-Chancellors. 

The Fifth Plan, Prof, Hasan 
said, will aim at introducing this 
pattern. A uniform educational 
structure will facilitate the inter¬ 
flow of students among the States 
strengthening the forces of natio¬ 
nal integration. 


The Minister said that the 
Fifth Plan for Vacation, as fin- 
nalised at present, has an outlay 
of Rs. 1,726 crores as against 
Rs. 3,200 crores originally sug¬ 
gested. 

He agreed with a suggestion 
that there should be no segrega¬ 
tion of students and the hostels 
for members of scheduled castes 
and scheduled tribes should also 
have a certain percentage of other 
students. 

Plan to Reclaim Rann 
of Kutch 

THE GEOLOGISTS of M. S. 
University of Baroda propose 
to reclaim the area of the little 


TEN MEDICAL scientists have 
been selected by the Indian Coun¬ 
cil of Medical Research for awatd 
of prizes for outstanding original 
research work in Biomedical 
Sciences. 

Basami Devi Amir Chand 
Prize this year goes to Dr. 
C. R. Krishna Murti, Deputy 
Director, Central Drug Research 
Institute, Lucknow, for his work 
on Molecular Biology and Amoe¬ 
bic Encystment. 

Five scientists selected for 
Shakunlala Amii Chand Prizes 
arc: Dr. R.K. Chandra, Assistant 
Professor of Paediatrics, All India 
institute of Medical Sciences, for 
work on Immunoglobulins and 
Nutrition; Dr. H. G. Desai, As¬ 
sistant Physician, Nair Charitable 
Hospital, Bombay, for work on 
Gastric Acid Secretion; Dr. 
Kamala Krishnaswami, Senior 
Research Officer, National Insti¬ 
tute of Nutrition, Hyderabad, 
for work on Pellagra; and Dr. 
Biswaranjan Maiti, Pool Officer, 
College of Science & Technolo¬ 
gy, University of Calcutta, for 
work on Uropygial gland. 

Dr. B. K. Aikat, Dean, Post¬ 
graduate Institute of Medical 
Education & Research, Chandi- 


Rann of Kutch. Giving its 
details, Dr. S. S. Merh, Head 
of the Department of Geology 
and Mr. Bhaskar Roy a geologist 
who conducted the studies said 
that the reclamation posed a 
challenge to the geologists and 
the engineers. The little Rann 
might be comparatively easy to 
reclaim. He ruled out the pos¬ 
sibility of turning the Great Rann 
green unless a large supply of 
fresh water was available. On 
the other hand the prospects of 
the Little Rann being reclaimed 
were good because of the 
favourable geographic location 
and the presence of a number of 
major rivers flowing into it from 
the east and west. 


garh, for his outstanding contri¬ 
bution in the field of immu¬ 
nological Tescaich, will receive 
Dr. P. N. Raju Oration Award. 

Dr. T. Ramachandra Rao, 
Director-Consultant, ICMR, has 
been selected for Dr. Y. S. Na- 
rayana Rao Oration Award, for 
his contribution in the field of 
Microbiology. 

Raja Ravi Sher Singh of 
Kalsia Memorial Cancer Resear¬ 
ch Award will be given to Dr. V. 
Shanta, Associate Director, Can¬ 
cer Research Institute. Madras, 
for her contribution on the Etio¬ 
logy and Therapeutics of oral 
cancers. 

The recipient of Dr. V. N. 
Patwardhan Prize for Nutritional 
Sciences will be Dr. (Miss) Mah- 
tab S. Bamji of National Insti¬ 
tute of Nutrition, Hyderabad. 

The scientist selected for the 
Sandoz Oration Award for Cancer 
Research is Dr. M. B. Sahasra- 
budhe of the Cancer Research 
Institute, Bombay, for work in 
the field of Cancer Chemothera¬ 
py. 

These Awards were recently 
announced by the Scientific Ad¬ 
visory Board of ICMR. 


ICMR Awards for Medical 

Research 
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U.G.C. INITIATES EXAM 
REFORMS 


MR. NURUL HASAN, Union 
Education Minister, recently told 
the Rajya Sabha that a dozen 
universities would initially start 
implementing the examination 
reforms as formulated by the 
University Grants Commission. 
He however did not elaborate. 

The University Grants Com¬ 
mission has selected the following 
12 universities for implementing 
the plan of Action for Examina¬ 
tion reforms ; 

Aligarh Muslim University. 

Andhra University. 

M. S. University of Baroda. 

Panjab University. 

Gauhati University. 

Rajasthan University. 

Jadavpur University. 

Poona University. 

Saugar University. 

Mysore University. 

Madras University and 

Calicut University. 

Assistance will be provided 
to these universities for exami¬ 
nation reform programmes by 
the Commission within the avail¬ 
able funds. These universities 
are expected to serve as a pace 
setter for introducing similar in¬ 
novations in the neighbouring 
universities. The UGC has cir¬ 
culated the document entitled 
“Examination Reform—A Plan 
of Action” to all the universities 
as well as all the colleges. 

Following are some of the 
salient features on examination 
reforms ; 

1. Those who teach should 
also examine. In this sense exa¬ 
minations must become ‘internal’, 
and an integral part of the teach¬ 
ing process. 

2. Since sessional or conti¬ 
nuous ^sessment measures a 
number of essential abilities (such 
as drive and capacity for hard- 


work, motivation, quality of ima¬ 
gination, intution and specula¬ 
tion, leadership and team work, 
skilled use of hands etc.) which 
a terminal examination or an 
achievement test does not mea¬ 
sure, such assessment must be 
shown on the grade-sheet separa¬ 
tely, 

3 The ‘.standard’ of e\ cry 
institution is ultimately governed 
by the standard of education 
imparted by it. In this sense 
every university or college has to 
maintain and define its own stan¬ 
dard. This implies that the name 
of the instituiion/colleges should 
be mentioned on the diploma or 
degree or grade sheet. 

4, If the award for a degree 
or diploma or examination de¬ 
pends on the performance of a 
student in a number of courses, 
these courses, should be delinked 
from each other, so that if a stu¬ 
dent has failed to make the 
grades in a particular course he 
may not be penalised in other 
courses due to (his failure. 


Illiteracy Rale 

THE ILLITERACY rate in 
India as revealed by the cen¬ 
sus figures is : Rural—76.26 
per cent and Urban—47.56 
per cent. The percentage 
of illiteracy in the age group 
1 5-24 is estimated to be 52,53 
as per a Government 
announcement. 

The Fifth Plan propo¬ 
sals envisage coverage of a 
sizeable number of illiterate 
youth in the 15-25 age group 
by a non-formal education- 
cum-literacy programme. 


5. The performance of stu¬ 
dents must be assessed over w'cll- 
dislributed intervals of time so 
that a course which is completed 
in a year or a semester must come 
up for the examination at the 
end of the year or the semester, 
without having to wail for ‘final’ 
examination. 

6. The performance of stu¬ 
dents cannot be measured so ac¬ 
curately and so unambiguously 
as to be recorded in marks and 
since the standards of judgement 
for various subjects arc also dif¬ 
ferent, students must be award¬ 
ed grades and not marks al llie 
examinations and assessments. 

7. Examinations to deter¬ 
mine the terminal performance of 
students in a course or towards a 
degree, or measure of achievement 
should be distinguished from 
enteraiicc c.xaininations (which 


Items ID this and the next 
three pages are based on 
information given in 
Parliament. 


may partly be aptitudinal and 
predictive) to either service or 
other courses of study. This 
implies that institutions prepar¬ 
ing students for certain degrees 
should hold examinaiions/assess- 
ments as an integral part of their 
teaching programme. 

On the other hand, if the 
number of applicants for admis¬ 
sion to an instilulion exceeds the 
number of seats, the institution 
should hold its own entrance 
examination/tests so that the 
fitness of a student for the parti¬ 
cular course may be judged on a 
common basis. 

8. A National examination 
in various subjects at the bache¬ 
lor’s level may be conducted by 
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Uniform Pattern of 
Education 


a central authority, on a pure¬ 
ly voluntary basis. This exami¬ 
nation could be designed to test 
creative thinking and comprehen¬ 
sion of subject matter, so as to 
serve as a national index of per¬ 
formance and achievement by stu¬ 
dents at large and of various ins¬ 
titutions. The examination 
ought to be conducted in all the 
regional languages and English 
and it should use a modern sylla¬ 
bus and the best techniques of 
paper setting, evaluation and pro¬ 
cessing of raw scores. A certifi¬ 
cate carrying a grade should be 
issued to only those participants 
who achieve the higher grade. The 
examination should be open to 
everyone who wishes to take it. 

9. In order to provide an 
opportunity of further study to 
those who fail to gain admission 
to any institution, correspondence 
courses should be widely organi¬ 
sed and courses should be run hy 
the ‘Open University’ so that one 
who so desires may get a degree 
by appearing at the examinations 
conducted hy such a University, 
or national board, even without 
formalities of enrolment or atten¬ 
dance. 


AT ITS 36th Session held in 
September, 1972, the Central 
Advisory Board of Education 
reiterated its earlier recommen¬ 
dation to adopt a uniform pat¬ 
tern of education in the country 
consisting of 10 years of primary/ 
secondary education followed by 
2 years of higher secondary edu¬ 
cation and 3 years* degree 
course. The salient features of 
the scheme were considered by 
the Standing Committee of the 
Central Advisory Board of Edu¬ 
cation at its meeting held in June 
1973. The recommendations of 
the Cenrtal Advisory Board of 
Education are being considered 
by Delhi Administration. 

With the adoption of the 
new pattern of education, a 
student will get his Master’s 
degree after a minimum of 17 
years of education instead of 16 
years as at present. This would 


not affect the candidate desiring 
to appear for the competitive 
examinations for recruitment to 
All India Services since the mini¬ 
mum eligible conditions for such 
examination is a degree of a 
university and must be between 
the ages of 20/21 to 26. 

The Council for Indian School 
Certificate Examinations to which 
the convents and some of the 
private schools in Delhi are 
affiliated, is also examining the 
adoption of new pattern of 
education. 

The report of the National 
Committee on the new education 
scheme set up by the Govern¬ 
ment of India last yearto suggest 
practical steps to be taken for the 
implementation of the uniform 
pattern of 10+2-1-3 for school 
and college classes in all States 
and Union Territories is expected 
shortly. 


New UGC Awards for Science 


THE University Grants Commission has 
instituted three awards of the value of 
Rs. 10,000 each per year to be given to 
outstanding scientists. One of these is in 
memory of Dr. C. V. Raman, for Experi¬ 
mental Research in Physical Sciences, Ano¬ 
ther, to commemorate Dr. HomI J. Bhabha, 
will be for Research in Applied Sciences. 
The third will be in memory of Dr. Meghnad 
Saha, for Theoretical Sciences. 

Nominations for the awards have been 
invited from universities, research institu¬ 
tions and organisations, professional socie¬ 
ties and national organisations connected 
with the three fields. Selection will be made 
in consultation with experts in respective 
fields and on the recommendation of a Jury 
to be appointed by the UGC. 


Only contributions by Indian Scientists, 
whether by an individual or by a team of two 
to three persons, w'/ll be eligible for these 
awards. The institutions or organisations 
are not covered under the scheme. Tlie prize 
will be given for outstanding scientific work 
which has made conspicuous contribution to 
human knowledge in the areas covered by the 
scheme and has thrown new light on the 
problems involved. The focus will be on 
specific contributions made during the last 
five to seven years. 

The scientific work to be assessed will 
cover books, monographs, research papers 
or any other published or unpublished 
account of research work, inventions and 
discoveries. The work should have been 
carried out in India. 
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Engineering Graduates 

THE NUMBER of engine¬ 
ering graduates who passed 
out in 1970, 1971 and 1972 
was 17,768, 18,223, and 

16,505, respectively. 

According to the live 
Registers of Employment 
Exchanges in the country, 
22,832 engin^ring graduates 
were registered as job 
seekers at the end of 1972. 
The number of engineering 
graduates who were provided 
practical training facilities 
under the stipendary scheme 
of the Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion, Social Welfare and 
Culture, during the years 
1970-71. 1971-72 and 1972-73 
was 5,679, 4,517 and 5,508 
respectively. 

The per capita expendi¬ 
ture on engineering gra¬ 
duates varies from institute 
to institute. However, accord¬ 
ing lothe information avail¬ 
able with the Government the 
amount generally ranges bet¬ 
ween Rs. 2,000 and Rs. 3,500 
per year. 


N.R.D.C. Offered 
79 Processes 

THE CENTRAL Mechanical 
Engineering Research Institute 
(CMERl), Durgapur offered to 
National Research Development 
Corporation (NRDC). 79 process¬ 
es upto 1st April, 1972 for com¬ 
mercial exploitation, of which 36 
have been released by NRDC to 
industries. Besides, the Labora¬ 
tory have rendered technical aid, 
consultancy and testing services 
to industry. 

Of the 36 processes released to 
industry through NRDC, 20 are 
in production, according to Mr.C, 
Subramaniam, Minister of Science 
and Technology. 

Some parties have lost inte¬ 
rest since release of the process to 
them. Other processes are under 
development for production. 
NRDC and the Institute are tak¬ 
ing active steps to see that the 


parties tensed are assisted to 
go into production. The NRDC 
is also publicising the other pro¬ 
cesses to elicit the response of 
interested parties. 

Commodity Oriented 
Laboratories 

THE SARKAR COMMITTEE 
in Part II of its report has re¬ 
commended that C.S.l.R. may 
examine the possibility of con¬ 
verting some of the commodity- 
oriented Laboratories, such as the 
Central Glass & Ceramic Re¬ 
search Institute. Calcutta, Cent¬ 
ral Food Technological Research 
Institute, Mysore and Central 
Leather Research Institute, 
Madras into co-operative Re¬ 
search Associations. 

The recommendations of the 
Sarkar Committee were forward¬ 
ed to the Directors of the con¬ 
cerned Laboraiories/lnstitutcs, 
according to Mr. C. Subramaniam, 
Minister of Science A-Technolo¬ 
gy, for their comments, which 
are to be placed before the next 
meeting of the Governing Body 
of the CSIR for consideration. 


isDo-somt 

COLLABORATION 

AN AGREEMENT for joint 
programmes in the held of 
Earth-Sciences has been entered 
into between the Indian and Soviet 
side of the Indo-Soviet Joint 
Committee for scientific collabo¬ 
ration. 

There is a provision for ex¬ 
change of scientists between the 
two countries and supply of 
equipment by the 'Soviet side to 
the Indian side for specific pro¬ 
jects as and when necessary. 
The following two projects have 
been identified In this pro¬ 
gramme: 

(i) Studies on geo-magnetic 
and geo-cIcctric micropulsations 
in India; 

(ii) Crustal studies in the 
Indian Peninsula shields using 
deep seismic sounding tcchni- 
ques. 



“My publisher is presenting a free fire-extinquisher 
alongwith each copy of my book in case what I've 
said proves ineffective." 
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UGC Research 
Scholarships 


THE UNIVERSITY Grants Com- 
mission have a scheme to award 
Junior and Senior Research 
Fellowships in science and huma¬ 
nities, including social sciences, 
for advanced study and research. 
The Commission, in addition to 
awarding these fcI[ow.ships on all- 
India basis, have also placed se¬ 
parate funds at the disposal of 
the universities for implementa¬ 
tion of the Junior Research 
Fellowship Scheme in humanities 
(including social sciences) and 
sciences. Scholars possessing 
Masters’ degree and engaged in 
research work in music/finc arts 
are also eligible for award of 
fellowships under these schemes. 

The details of the scheme are; 

VALUE; 

The Value of the Junior and 
Senior Research Fellowship is Rs. 
300 and Rs. 500 p.m. respectively. 
In addition each fellowship carries 
an annual grant of Rs. 1,000 for 
meeting authorised contingent ex¬ 
penditure connected with the re¬ 
search work. Provision also exi.sts 
for a grant of Rs. 2,000 during 
the tenure of award for publica¬ 
tion of the research work com¬ 
pleted during the tenure of fellow¬ 
ship and for approved field work 
by the Fellow. The fellowship 
and contingency grants are exemp- 
ted from Income Tax. 

In deserving cases, the Com¬ 
mission may protect the emolu¬ 
ments of teachers selected for 
award of Senior Research Fellow¬ 
ship upto Rs. 750 (inclusive of 
the value of the fellowship). 

ELIGIBILITY: 

(a) Junior Fellowships are 
open to persons preferably below 
the age of 30, who have at least 
one year’s research experience 
after obtaining master’s degree of 
a recognised university in the first 
or second class. 


(b) Senior Fellowships are 
intended for research workers and 
teachers preferably below the age 
of 45, who have obtained a Doc¬ 
torate Degree or have equivalent 
published research work to their 
credit and have already proved 
their aptitude for original and 
independent research. 

CONDITIONS OF AWARD 

(a) Ihe awards are tenable at 
any l/niversity/ColJege or Institu¬ 
tions approved under the Univer¬ 
sity Grants Commission Act. 

(b) The Fellows are required 
to do whole-time research work 
under approved guidance in a 
subject selected by him and ap¬ 
proved by the University. 

(c) The Senior Research 
Fellowship is tenable for a period 
of two years. It can be extended 
upco a period of one year in 
special case on the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Supervisor and the 
Institution. Junior Research 
Fellowship is tenable for a period 
of three years. 

Job Opportunities 
for Scientists 

THE SCIENCE and Technology 
Plan is expected (o give job op¬ 
portunities to at least 100,000 
scientists and engineers during 
the Fifth Plan period, Science 
and Technology Minister, Mr. C. 
Subramaniam disclosed this while 
replying to a question in the Lok 
Sabha. He said the plan was ex¬ 
pected to absorb not only those 
coming out of universities and 
research institutions but also those 
technologists and scientists work¬ 
ing abroad for want of sufficient 
opportunities in this country. 

He said most of the Indian 


scientists abroad had gone for 
higher training, and found better 
opportunities there. Various 
steps were being taken to bring 
them back to the country. 

It was estimated that over 
15,000 qualified scientists, 22,000 
engineers and 50,000 other dip¬ 
loma holders were presently un¬ 
employed in the country. 


Scientists Not Fully 
Objective 

THE SCIENTISTS are not fully 
objective, observed Prof. Jayant 
V. Naralikar, internationally 
known physicist. He said the 
scientists were, perhaps, the 
most conservative in holding to 
the old laws, in spite of their 
statements to the contrary. They 
were extremely hesitant to 
change the exi.^ting liw’s unless 
they were “really forced” to do 
so by actual evidence. While 
delivering the Institute of Science 
Golden Jubilee Frontiers of Sci¬ 
ence lecture, he said, there was a 
revolution in physical ideas when 
the relativity and quantum 
theory was propounded. The 
sole criterion for the survival 
of a physical law was complete 
success. The field of application 
of physical laws is the entire 
universe. 

Indian Students 
Abroad 

ACCORDING TO the Ministry 
of Education, Government of 
India, the total number of 
Indians studying abroad at 
present under various cultural 
?greements is 410. The highest 
number are in USSR (136), fol¬ 
lowed by France (117). There 
are 32 Indian students studying 
in Federal Republic of Germany, 
7 each in Czechoslovakia and 
Yugoslavia and 15 in G.D.R. 

During the current year out 
of a total of 223 students selected 
only 186 have so far gone ab¬ 
road, the highest number being 
to the UK. (80), U.S.S.R. (30), 
Canada (18) and France (19). 
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PHYSICAI, SCIENCES 


Mattonafics 

1. Bfuiskar Rao, A. Generating functions and other results 
for certain polynomials involving two or manv variables, 

Delhi. 

2. Juneia Shaiui- A study of discontinuities and regular 
flows in non*relatlvistic and '•clativistic magnetogasdynamics. 

1.1. f, Delhi. 

3. K»hav Rao, K. Kinematic aspects of fluid flow Ihcorv’. 
Osnutnia University. 

4. Krishna Reddy, Dandalaradha. Certain investigations 
in Brans-Dicke scalar-tensor theory of gravitation. I-I-T., 
Delhi. 

5. Nagpal. Om Piakasb. A studv of the optimum transfer 
trajectories of rockets. University of Delhi. 

6. Pratap Singh. Interior ballistics of guns and rockets. 
University of Delhi. 

7. Puri. Munish Chander. Optimisation through extreme 
points. University cf Delhi. 

8. Raina, Bushan Lai. Optimal rules of numerical inicgra- 
ration for analytic functions. M.T. Delhi. 

Phys'cs 

1. Agarwala, Shashi Bala. Lattice dynamics, neutron scat* 
Icnng and band structure of one • and two - dimensional 
lattices. I.I.T., Delhi. 

2. Anil Kumar. Microwave pressure broadening studies. 
University cf Delhi. 

3. Ashok Kumar. Non-ccntral interactions in metals. 

1.1. T.. Delhi. 

4. Bhambure, Uddhav Kreshnaji. A study of VLF atmos- 
pherics:VLF radiowave propagation. University of Poon.i. 

5. Krishna Rao, P.S.R. Ultrasonic investigations of mole¬ 
cular structure of some organic liquids. Osmania Universiti. 

f*. Malik, Dharampal Singh, f'oeasing of laser beam in an 
inhomogeneous medium. I.I.T., Delhi. 

7. Risal Singh. Electronic, vibrational and EPR studies 
of some impurity doped alkali halide crystals. I.I T.. Delhi. 

8. Saraf, Padmaker Dhananjaya. Electromagnetic wav-c 
propagation in anisotropic conducting media. Ravishankar 
University. 

9. Sehgal, Harash Kumar. Optical properties of impurity 
doped alkali halide crystals. I.I.T.. Delhi. 

10. Sbrrvastava. Dwarka Nath Siiaram Lai. Some aspects 
of luminescence of doped and pure alkali halides phosphors. 
Kanpur University. 

IL Syed Nasimul HaTJC. Semiclassical treatment of atoms 
in intense electromagnetic field. Universiy of Delhi. 

12. Vikram, Chandra Shekhar. A study on holographic 
motion problems. l.T.T.. Delhi. 

Chemistry 

I. Agarwal, Manlu. Biosynthesis of proteolytic enzymes 
for industrial use. Kanpur Universitv. 

7, Amba Lai. Studies in the oxidation of organic com¬ 
pounds with active manganese dioxide in neutral media, Vik¬ 
ram University. 

3. Anil Kumar. Kinetics and mechanism of the oxidation 
of pulp and its various organic constituents. Meerut Univer¬ 
sity. 

4. Azhar, Salman. Chemicalchinges aadenzymes induction 
during seed germination. Kanpur University. 

5. Bakshi, Narendra Pal Singh. Studies in the naphthalene 
analogues of sulphoaamides. Kanpur University. 

d. B.iis'car, Anil. Chemistry of pishanone and related com* 


pounds of Didymocarpus pcdicellata (roots and leaves). Uni¬ 
versity of Delhi. 

7. Brahm Paricash. Synth^is and chemistry of arylldine 
chromanones and chemical components of the hcariwood of 
Diptcrocarpus macrocarpus. University of Delhi. 

g. Chauhan, Ashok Kumar. Studies on Hue pcrchromalc 
prepared in presence of thiocyanate Ions. Ravishankar Univer¬ 
sity. 

9. D. 1 S. Ajit Kumar. Complex compounds of organic li¬ 
gands with cerium. (III). Vikram University. ^ 

10. Dhingra. Vijay Kumar. Colouring matter of some itn- 
poTiani natural products. Univ'ersity of Delhi. 

H. Gupta, Chakra Ved- Studies on addition polymeriza¬ 
tion. Jabalpur University. 

12. Gupta, Pyarc l-al. Physico-chemical characteristics and 
performance of fucLs,lubricants. l.f.T. Delhi. 

I-'. Kamblc, Baban Genu. Use of 2, .--4 trih>•dro-xyacctl^- 
phenonc as analytical reagent. University of Poona. 

14. Kuchhal. Raketh Kumar. Studies on some stationary 
phases and determination of Iherntodynamic parameters by gas 
chromatography, Meerut University. 

15. Ihirdcshi. Nalini. Synthesis of naturally occurring cou- 
manns and a study of plant drugs. University of Delhi. 

16. Patel. Mahcndra. Thernodynamics of surface films at 
liquid vapour and liquid-solid interfaces. I.I.T., Delhi. 

17. Rastogi, Vijay Kumar, Studies on the Nochcrnisiry 
of degradation of ceUaulosic materials by the fungus Chaelo- 
mium'dobosum. Kanpur University. 

li». Rawat. P.C. Some reversible and irreversible processes* 
at D.M.E. in aqueous and non-aqueous solvent tnl.tt'.’rc. Uni¬ 
versity of Raiasthan. 

19. Ri/vi. Syed Shamim .\hmid. Studies on bromoanti* 
monates (Illi. LIT, Delhi 

29. Sarkar, Sukumar. Mixed ligand complexes, Univer¬ 
sity of Burdwan- 

21. Srifaman. M.C. Studies in Indian mcdicina) plants. 
University of Poona. 

22. Tcotia. Mahcndra Pal, Phvsico-chcmical studies on the 
inicgrationofaminocompounds with metals and metal-cyanides. 
Meerut University. 

Earth Sclerces 

I. Borkar. Vidyadhar Datlalray, Stratigraphy and palacon- 
tclogy of the area around Wadhwm, Saurashtra. University 
of Poona. 

2. Hanmanih Reddy. P. Scdimenlological studies south 
of Nagar unasagar Dam. Osmania University. 

3. Kesava Rao, Chennu Vecrannadi. Scdimentological 
and nahe.inlological studies on Gondwana and tertiary sedi¬ 
ments of Coastal Andhra. Osmania University. 

4. Madhav, Uppaluri Bindu, Studies on the possibility of 
geomagnetic field reversals during Deccan trap volcanism. 
Osmania University. 

5. Ramana Rao, A.V. Some gcoktgical and geophysical 
investigations in Vcldurti-Gani Area, Andhra Pradesh. Os¬ 
mania University. 

6. Sarma, Sarlhchandra. Structural analysis of the mag¬ 
netite-quartzites of O.igole District, Andhra Pradesh. Andhra 
University. 

Eagineering & Tedinology 

1. Balakrishna, R.S. Studies in the chemical modlflcation 
of vegetable oils. Osmania University. 

7. Biswas, Kanad Kishore. State augmentation approach 
lo smaolhing problems. I.L.T., Delhi. 

(CoHiinued on Page 49) 
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Selection, Training and Coaching of 
Players for 


International 
Sports Meets 


These are some of the sug¬ 
gestions made the All 
India Council of Sports 
regarding selection^ training, 
and coaching of players for 
participation in infer- 
national events and the 
duties and functions of the 
accompanying officials. 


T raining of Sportsmen is a long and continuous 
process which helps in harnessing their physical 
and mental qualities to a performance of excep¬ 
tional level. The two important partners jn training are 
the sportsman and the coach. Hence the selection of 
both i.s important. In our country we think of train¬ 
ing in terms of holding sporadic short duration camps 
by coaches appointed off-hand and the results are 
very much known to us. The training has to be tack¬ 
led as a long term plan and team for participation in 
the international events like the Asian Games, Com¬ 
monwealth Games. Olympifi Games and the World 
Championships must have a sound preparation of at 
least 2 years. 

Each Federation should appoint a National Coach 
in consultation with the All India Council of Sports 
and the Netaji Subhas National Institute of Sports 
for a minimum duration of 2 years. The training 
should be done under the charge of this coach who 
can choose one or two more coaches to assist him. 
In case of individual sports like Athletics the training 
should be handled by more than one coach because 
of the different nature of various events. The plan¬ 
ning for training and competition should be done 
two years in advance and the Federation should see 
that the plan is implemented. All teams and 
competitions should be finalised at least one year in 
advance so that these can he fitted into the training 
plan. 

Training Cycle 

The four-year traming cycle should be adopted for 
preparing the teams for the Olympic Games. It should 
be further divided into two-year cycles—one should 
end with participation in the Asian Games and the 
next with Olympic Games and should start imme¬ 
diately after the Asian Games are over. This way the 
Asian Games and the Regional Championship will 
become a stepping stone for the bigger events i.e. 
Olympic Games/World Championship. 

After detailing the training programme, the AICS 
suggests that in each year 3 camps of three weeks dur- 
ration each should be held e.g., first camp—March/ 
April, second camp—June/July and third camp-Sep- 
tember/October. During this year the probable should 
only be allowed to compete after the first two camps 
are over so that the real emphasis can be kept on the 
development of motor qualities and the basic techni¬ 
ques. The third camp should be held before the major 
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competition sets in so that the players learn the final 
techniques before they go to participate. 

It suggests that the National Coach should witness 
all the major tournaments including the Services, 
Railways and Inter-University meets etc, to watch 
the performance of all these sportsmen and analyse 
them. He should also meet all the pobable players 
after the Championship or the tournament is over, 
discuss with them their weak points and advise them 
on their future training. The training plan which is 
prepared by the National Coach assisted by other 
coaches will have to be implemented with the help 
of the other coaches who are working in the various 
regions of the country. A copy of the training plan 
and the training schedule should be sent to these 
coaches who may ensure that the players from their 
region keep on working on those schedules. During 
the second year of the training the final team should 
be selected and put under concentrated training. As 
far as possible this team should be made to play to¬ 
gether in a number of tournaments during this time. 
This team should be entered in the major tournaments 
so that the competition experience is gained by the 
team as a whole. 

Release of Players 

Government Deparimenls, Public Sector Under¬ 
takings and other agencies, it suggests, should 
willingly spare their employees selected for under- 
going training at coaching camps, on full pay basis. 

On the question of venue it says; The training 
should preferably be held at the Netaji Subhas 
National Institute of Sports where excellent facilities 
exist and the weather for most of the time is good. 

The Netaji Subhas National Institute of Sports 
is already to hold three coaching camps in a year which 
are approved by the Ministry and one camp for the 
Juniors $0 that the emphasis 1$ laid on the youth. 
The Federation should lake the advantage of this 
scheme and get the planned training implemented. 
The training can also 1^ held at other suitable training 
centres under the auspices of NIS in case the cli¬ 
matic conditions and the facilities are better available 
there. 

Evaluation: The evaluation of the training done 
by the players every year should be done by an expert 
team including the National Coach, This expert team 
may advise the National Coach in case any discre¬ 
pancies are noted in the training. 

Medical Examioatiwi: All players/sportsmen 
should be medically examined regularly each year by 
an expert sports physician and the action should be 
taken on the advice given by him from time to 
time. During the coaching camps in particular, the 
services of a Sports Doctor be made available. He 
should also carry out a thorough medical check-up 
of the players. 

Selectioii: There has been a strong criticism re¬ 
garding the selection of various National teams be 
cau^ of casual methods used for selection. There have 
ban reports that the selection is guided not by merit 
alon’: but by favouritism and regionalism. Steps, 


iUB & SPORTS 

The University Grants Commission has approv¬ 
ed and sanctioned grants totalling Rs 55,19,128 
for 1972-73 for construction of gymnasia in 33 
universities and 85 colleges; construction of 
play fields in 36 universities and 314 colleges. 

These are under completion in most of the 
cases. The progress of construction has been 
rather slow because of scarcity of building 
materials. 

The Inter-Vni\'crsity Board organised llie follow- 
ing activities : 

Coaching Camps 

A total of 296 university, inter-university 
and zonal level coaching camps for university 
sportsmen were organized upto 1972-73. Each 
camp was attended, on an average by 100 
university sportmen. 

Sports Talent Scholarships 

Fifty sports scholar.ships of the value of Rs, 100 
per month each to talented university .sportsmen 
were sanctioned each during 1970-71, 1971-72. 
and 1972-73. 

Interaatioiuil Competitions 

A contingent of university sportsmen was 
sponsored for participation in the World Games 
for University Students ‘*Universiad-73‘' held at 
Mocow during August, 1973. 

According to Deputy Education Minister 
Arvind Netam's reply in the Lok Sabha 
although the gymnasia and play fields 
approved under the Scheme in various universi¬ 
ties and colleges have not so far been completed, 
the impact of the programmes implemented 
through the Inter-University Board has shown 
encouraging results. 

Since the scheme was initiated, a number of uni¬ 
versity players have achieved distinction in vari¬ 
ous National level sports tournaments, and were 
included in various National teams for partici¬ 
pation in International sports events. The re¬ 
sults are likely to manifest in greater measure in 
future when university players who have had the 
benefit of expert coaching for longer number 
of years attain peak competitive form. 

During 1970-71, 50 sportsmen in universities 
were awarded Sports Talent Scholarships. The 
number of such scholarships increased to 84 in 
1971-72, and 89 in 1973-74. 

it is felt that the award of these scholarships 
to outstanding university sportsmen is a source 
of encouragement to the recipients to achieve 
better proficiency in their respective games. 
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therefore, have to be taken to make the selection fool¬ 
proof to ensure that the sportsmen in the team or 
others arc selected purely on merit. To avoid such 
criticism it has made detailed suggestions on the sub¬ 
ject which should be followed in future. 

The Selection Committee should consist of not 
more than 5 members, having atleast 3 ex-interna- 
tional players -n the respective games. 

No office bearer of a Federation should be a mem¬ 
ber of the Selection Committee. 

Selection of the Manager 

The Manager de.signate should be a co-opted mem¬ 
ber of the Selection Committee. It will also be worth¬ 
while to co-opt the Captain of the team for the selec¬ 
tion purposes in case of team sports. Only those per¬ 
sons should be made the members of the Selection 
Committee who can be available for watching all the 
major tournaments and attend all the meetings of the 
Selection Committee. Any Selector who has abstain¬ 
ed from more than two major lournaments/cham- 
pionships/Selection Committee meetings should lose 
his membership and may be replaced. 

The Manager of the team should be a man of 
National standing either in respect of his personal 
performance in the sport concerned or should be a 
top organiser. He should have proved his worth 
earlier in managing the teams in smaller International 
competitions. 

He should have good knowledge of rules and 
officiating. He should have the qualities of good 
leadership and should be able to instil confidence 
in the players. He should also have the confidence 
of all the players. 

He should have International connection in the 
sport; be sincerely devoted to the sport and should 
have a good technical knowledge in the sport so that 
he can help the coach in training. He should be a 
good disciplinarian, of good behaviour and should 
be tactful. He shoud be able to use his authority 
at times when needed and maintain strict discipline 
in the team. 

Besides being a good public relations man he 
should be able to maintain contact with the 
press. The Manager of the team should be selected 
at least one year in advance so that he has enough 
time to know the team thoroughly and should be 
present in all camps to watch the training and the 
habits of the players. 

He should be a good psychologist and one who 
can inspire the players at the right time. 

For Olympic and Asian Games the Manager 
should be one who has already proved his worth. 
Like the Coach the Manager should also not be 
changed too often. 

The Manager should be appointed in consultation 
with the AICS. 

Selection of the Captain 

The Capaitn should be appointed on seniority- 
cum-merit basis. He should be one who has all-round 


knowledge of the game and commands the respect 
of all the players. 

He should be a player of repute and should have 
strong qualities of leadership. He should be one 
who can also act as a coach during the game or the 
match as he will have to carry out all the instructions 
given by the coach prior to the start of the match. 
His advice should be respected by the other players 
and he should be one who can instil a team spirit 
amongst the players and move them in a team. 

The ATCS has also defined the duties of a Coach, 
and the Manager of the team. 

Hints for Plajrers 

All players who have reached a reasonable level 
of proficiency in the game expecting their inclusion 
in the probables for selecting a team for participa¬ 
tion in International events, should keep themselves 
in perfect health and trim condition. They should 
devote a good time every day to follow the training 
schedule given to them by coaches concerned. 

The players selected for coachihg camps leading 
to the selection of the final team should make them¬ 
selves available for such camps in time. In cases 
they find difficulty to be released by their employers 
well in time they should report the matter promptly 
to the National Federation concerned. 

During the period of coaching camps the players 
should strictly follow the camp routine and training 
schedule and change their eating habits according 
to the instructions of their coach to prepare them¬ 
selves for the kind of food they are expected to get 
during their visit abroad. 

The players should fully cooperate with the 
Sports Physician for their medical check up and 
follow the advice/treatment prescribed by him. 
They should not conceal anything from the Sports 
Physician and voluntarily give him their medical 
history and also report to him even minor ailments, 
if any during the camp. 

Once selected to represent the country they should 
ensure that their documents for visit abroad are 
ready in time and for this purpose they can seek the 
assistance of the Manager accompanying the team. 
They also should have their uniform and playing 
kit etc. stitched according to their measurements in 
time. 

During competitions in the country and abroad 
they should show an outstanding behaviour on and 
off the field and should not do anything abroad 
which brings discredit to the country. 

They should not give any statement to the Press, 
Radio or Television without the approval of the 
Manager and should not rush to the market for 
purchases before their last fixture in the competi¬ 
tions abroad is over. 

In no case they should leave their place of stay 
abroad even for short intervals without the permis¬ 
sion of the Manager. It is also desirable that they 
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go outside in a group accompanied by one of the 
officials accompanying the team. 

General 

All officials and members of the team going 
abroad must return to the country as a group after 
the completion of their tour abroad and should not 
break away from the team for visits to other countries 
to meet relatives. 

The officials should generally abstain from dis¬ 
cussing with the players their weak points during a 
match till after about 4 hours that particular match 
finishes. After the lapse of a few hours the officials 
and the players would be better prepared mentally, 
emotionally and otherwise to discuss this important 
matter. 


There should not be any public criticism of the 
game by the Manager, Coach or the players and 
the players should abstain from criticising the policy 
of their Government at home or the Governments 
of other countries including the country being visited 
by them. 

^ The officials and players should also abstain from 
criticising the arrangementsfior their stay and food 
and for the sports events in public. The Manager 
can however discuss the matter with the authorities 
concerned. 

The members of the team going abroad must be 
fully acquainted with the conditions at home and 
also familiar with the community singing of the 
National Anthem. They should give full respect 
to the flag of the host country and of other countries 
participating in the event. A# 


Achievements of University 

Sportsmen 


ATHLEHCS 

1. Miss Kamaljit Sandhu—Represented India in 
Asian Games, 1970 and won a Gold Medal. 
Awarded Padma Shri in 1970. 

2. frene Sildahna—^Naiional Champion in 
broad jump, 1972. Represented India in Inter¬ 
national Athletic Meet at Singapore in 1971. 
Member of the Indian Athletic Team for 1st Asian 
Athletic Meet at Manila. 1973. 

BADMINTON 

3. P» Prabasb—National Champion. Awarded 
“Arjuna Award” for 1972. 

CRICKET 

4. Mohinder Amamath—Ranji Trophy player. 
Represented India in some Test matches. 

5. Sorisder Amarnath—Ranji Trophy player. 

HOCKEY 

6. Baldev Singb—Represented India in the 1st 
World Cup Hockey Tournament at Barcelona, 
1971 and 11 World Hockey Cup at Amsterdam, 
1973. 

7. Rajwinder Singb—Represented India in the 
1st World Cup Hockey Tournament at Barcelona 
1971. 


8. Surjit Singh—Represented India in the II 
World Hockey Cup at Amsterdam, 1973. 

TENNIS 

9. Eyas Chouse—^Member of the Junior Tennis 
Team selected to play in Europe in 1973. Re¬ 
presented India in Universiad-73. 

10. Ashok Amritraj—Represented India in Uni- 
versiad-1973 and member of the Junior Team for 
the 1973 European Circuit. National Junior 
Champion. 1972. 


WRESTLING 

11. Sudesh Komar—Represented India in Mu¬ 
nich OJympics-72. Participated in the World 
Wrestling Meet at Tehran in 1973. Represented 
Universities in the Universiad-73 at Moscow, 
Arjuna Award thinner 1971, 

12. Prem Naffi—Represented India in Munich 
Olympics, 1972. Arjuna Award winner 1972. 

13. Morari Lai—Junior National Champion 
(Bharat Kumar—71). 

14. Raj Slr^—Represented India in World 
Junior Wrestling Championship at Tokyo, 1971. 
Member of the Indian wrestling team for 
Universiad-73. 
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at IGARH MUSI IM UNl\T»sm' 
ALIGARH 

Advertisement No. 

applications are invited on the 
prescribed form for the following posts;— 

Candidates must possess Medical 
auaUfication included in 1st or 2nd Sche¬ 
dule of Part II of the third Schedule 
(Other than Licentiate qualifications! of 
the Indian Medical Council Act. 1956. 
Holders of educational qualifications 
included in Part II of the third Schedule 
should fuini the condition stipulated in 
5iKlion n ("t) of the l.M.C. Act. 1956, 
Must possess a basic University or equi¬ 
valent qualification rnlered in Scliedules 
under Stale'Central Medical Reftisira- 
tion Act, (For no.t at SJ, No. ! only). 

I. T.ectiHTrs in Mkrobtidujiy t-LN. Medi¬ 
cal CidteM) in the scale of Rs. 400-40- 
1^00-50-950 plus allowances. 

OtMlIficaiPw;—Post-Graduate Deg¬ 
ree in Microbiology, M.D., Ph.D., D.Sc.. 
M.Sc.. .Speciality Board of Pathology 
(U.S:A,). 


Or 

M.D. (Mcdicinei/M.R.C.P./F.R.C.P 
with D.B./D.C.P./D. Path, M.R.C.P. 
twilh Microbiology as a soccial subiect) 
or an eqttivaleut qualil'cation. 

Dtt»lf»ble:—A.sDemonstr.iiorin Micro¬ 
biology, Registrai Tutor or an equiva¬ 
lent post in Medicine for at least three 
years in u Medical College. 

2. Professor of Fducation. Scale Rs. 

I )00-.50-I300-60-K^ plus allowances. 

QuaUffcalionc Ordioarily Required;— 
A first or high second class Master’s 
Degree iu Fducation of an Indian Uni¬ 
versity or an equivalent qualification of 
a foreign University. Research Degree 
of Ph.D. Standard or published work of 
a high standard. Ten years’ experience 
of leaching Post-gradtiatc classes and 
guiding research. 

Durable:--Specialisation in any one 
of the following areas;— 

Advanced^Psychoinelrics. Child Dc- 
velopmcnl. Psychology of Le.irning, 
Educational Technology or S«ciolott\ 
of Educatiojj. 

.1. I.ecturer in Fducation (Women's Col¬ 
lette). Scale Ks. ‘tOJ-40-80J-50-^>J:) plus 
alitmaoces. 

QaallficatioiM ordinarily required;— 
At least a first or high second class Mas¬ 
ter’s Decree in Education of an Indian 
University or an equivalent foreign quali¬ 
fication. 

DeslndtleSome experience of teach¬ 
ing the subject and'or Research work in 
Education. 


Prescribed application forms and inst¬ 
ructions may be had from the Deputy 
Registrar (Executive) by sending self- 
addressed envelope of 9^x4“'. Last 
date for receipt of applications is 
^th January. 1974, Incomplete appli- 
wtions and those received late may not 
be considered. 

Hiftber start may he given for special 
oualifications and experience. Candi¬ 
dates interviewed mav be paid contribu¬ 
tion towards their T.A. equal to one 
single second class Railway Fare only. 

(P.V. George) 
REGISTRAR 

Issued by Public Relations Officer 


UNIVERSITV OF INDORE. 
INDORE 

ADVERTISEMENT 
•Vo. Estt-ni(9){73 

APPLICATIONS arc invited for the 
following posts in the University Teach¬ 
ing Denartmeots;— 


five years and three vears experience of 
guiding research. Working knowledge 
of Hindi shall be a desirable qualifica¬ 
tion. 

(c) Lecturer; Rs. 400-40-803-50-950. 

(Salifications same as shown at 
2(a)(i) for the post of Professor. A re¬ 
search degree in the subject or experience 
of teaching degree and/or post-graduate 
classes will be a desirable qualification. 
Knowledge of Hindi will be desirable. 

3. The above scales carry with them 
dearness allowance and the benefit of 
Contributory Provident Fund in accor¬ 
dance with the rules of the University. A 
higher start can be given to deserving 
candidates. 

4. If the candidates are not found 
suitable for a higher post, they can be 
considered for appoinfmeni on the low¬ 
er post. 

5. Applications should be made on a 
plain paper giving name, date of birth 


Dcpariinent-wisc No. of probable vacancies 

Post --—---—------ 

Educa- Busi- Phy- Maths SJalis- Life Chemi- 
lion ness sics tics Scien- stry 

Manage^ ces 

ment 


Profess*ir I I 1 1 I 1 1 

Reader 1 — 2 — — — 1 

l.cciurcr 4 14 1112 


2. Qjalificatioas and Pay Scales 

(a) Professor. Rs. 1103-50-130) 60- 
1603. 

(i) A first or second Class Master’s 
degree of an Indian University or an 
equivalent qualification of a foreign 
University in the subject concerned. 

Nt»fe For Bj;>incss Management De¬ 
partment the Concerned subjects would 
be Business Management or Administ- 
ral iontindustrial Enginecring.^Commerce/' 
Fconomics. For Life Science Depart¬ 
ment it would be any branch of the Life 
Sciences. 

(ii) Either a degree of (he Doctorate 
standard or published work of high sian-. 
dard. 

liii) Not less than 10 years experience 
of post-graduate teaching and experU 
ence of .successfully guiding research. 

In the case of a candidate of excep. 
lional merit the Executive Council may, 
on the recommendations of the Selectiori 
Committee and with the prior approval 
of the Kuladhipati. relax any of the qualL 
fications mentioned in (i), (ii) Sr (iii) 
above. 

(b) Reader: Rs. 700-50-1250. 

(i) and (H) Same as Professor; with 
post graduate teaching experience of 


particulars of academic career (from 
High/Higher Secondary ^hool onwards), 
experience, published research work etc. 
along with a crossed Indian Postal Or¬ 
der of Rs. 7/“ marked 'Payable to Re¬ 
gistrar, University of Indore, Indore-l.’ 
Applications should reach the undersign¬ 
ed not later than the 16th February 
1974. The envelops should be marked 

“Application for the post of ... 

...Department of. 

Separate applications should be made for 
each post. 

6. Candidates already in service 
should apply through proper channel. 
Candidates selected for interview will 
be required to travel at their own ex¬ 
penses. Those who have applied for the 
teaching posts in the Departments of 
Business Management and Education 
in response to the previous advertise¬ 
ments dated 6-12-1972 and 28-4-197.) 
respectively need not apply again but 
only intimate whether their applications 
be considered. 

7. The number of posts can be in¬ 
creased or decreased according to ie> 
quiremeats and sanction. 

(M.L. Tiwari) 

REGISTRAR 
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Advt. No. Estab. IV/15/73 

APPLTCATTONS in the prescribed 
form are invited for the following posts:— 

S. No.-*t)epartment—Designation 

1. Buddhist Studies—One Professor. 

2. Botany—One Professor. 

3. Sociology—(i). One Professor. 

fii) One Reader (Temporary for the 
period ending 28-2-74 but is likely to 
continue. 7^ post is under North East 
Hill Area Programine). 

4. Commerce—One Professor. 

5. Economics—One Reader 

6. Hindi—Two Readers. 

7. Mathematics- One Reader. 

8. Urdu—One Reader (Temporarj’for 
the period ending 30-4-75). 

9. Operational Research—One Reader. 

10. Linguistics—One Reader. 

11. Modern Indian Language—(i) 
One Reader in Marathi, (ii). One Lec¬ 
turer in Papjat-i. 

12. Modern Eur<^)can Languages— 
One part-lime Lecturer in German 
(purely temporary). 

13. W.U.S. Health Centre—Two Medi¬ 
cal Officers (male ) (One permanent and 
the otb«fr temporary for the period end¬ 
ing 29.7.75). 

14. Law Evening Centre No. I—One 
Professional Junior (Library). 

15. Central Office—Record Keeper. 

The scales of pay of the posts are;— 

1. Professor—Rs. llOi-50-1300-60- 
1600. 

2. Reader—Rs. 70^50-nS0. 

3. Lecturer—Rs. 400-40-800-50-950 

4. Medical Officer—R.s. 400-40-800- 
30-950-with Rs. 300yp.m. fixed N.P.A. 

5. Professional Junior—Rs. 400-40-803 
50-950. 

6. Record Keeper—Rs. 210-425. 

All posts carry D.A., C.C.A., H.R..4. 
and retirement benefits (in the case of 
permanent incumbents) as admissible 
under the rules in force from time to time. 

1. EssMtial Qualifications 
(aj Pot Pnrfessorship 

A scholar of eminence 

Independent published work of high 
standard and experience of teaching Posi- 
Graduaie classes and guiding research for 
a considerable period desirable. 

(b» For Readership 

Good academic record with first or 
high second class Master's Degree in the 
subject concerned with a Doctor's Deg¬ 
ree or equivalent published work. 

Independent published work (in addi¬ 
tion to the published work mentioned 
above) with at least five years leaching 
experience in Honours,Pest-Graduate 
classes essential. 

(.c) For Leetoreshlp 

Good academic record with a first or 
high second class Master's degree or an 
^uivalent degree of a forwgn University 
in tt« subiOTt concerned. 

(.d) Fot Mcilcal Officers 

M.B.^ B.S. Deg^ from a recc^ised 
Lnivereity. Miniraum three ycare’ ex¬ 
perience ^ter pas^ng M.B.. B.S. required. 
Candidates with I^-Craduate quali- 
ficaruMis or hospital experience will be 
preferred. 


(e) Fot Frofetsionil Jjilor 
(i) First or high second class BA./ 
M.Sc./B.Com. Degree & First or hi^ 
second class Master's Degree in Library 
Science. 

OR 

Fust or high second class M.A./M.Sc.> 
M.Com Degree & First or high sxond 
class B.Lib. Science or First or High 
Second class Post-Graduate Diplomi m 
Lib. Science. 

(Li) At least two years experience in a 
Professional capacity in a Library of 
Siauiir.g. 

(f) For Record Keeper 
A second class Degree of a recognised 
Universtiv with Diploma in Archi'-es 
keeping. 

II. Special/Desirahle QaaUflcalions 

(i) For Professorship la Buddhist Stu¬ 
dies 

Should be proficient in Sanskrit and 
Pali and must hove specialised in one or 
mere of (he following suhiects; 

(I) Buddhist Philosophy with all its 
divisions and schools. (2) Buddhist 
History and Culture (3) Buddhist Lite¬ 
rature—Sanskrit and Pali. Knowledge 
of Tibetan and'or Chinese desirable. 

(ii) For ProfesaorsUp In Botany 
Specialization in Structural and 

Development Botany. 

(hi) For ReadOTship in Feonomtes 
Master’s Degree in Economics or Ph.D. 
in Economics in Economic Statistics. 

(iv) For Readership fa Urdu 

Ability (i) to guide research at M. 
Litt and Ph.D. levels; 

(li) to conduct Posi-M.A. specialised 
courses in translation and M. 1. ill in 
Urdu. 

Special study of Nineteenth century 
Urdu prose. 

(v) For Reader^ip in Operalicmal 
Research 

Specialisation in one of the following 
topics: 

(1) Inventory Control. (2) Theory of 
Queues, and (3) Theory of Market¬ 
ing. 

(vt) For Readerhsip In Lioguistics 

Specialisation and research interest in 
Generative Grammar. 

(vii) For Readership in M iralfai 

Knowledge of Sanskrit and Hindi 
and ability to teach in English for the 
M. Lilt. Course for the Comparative Li¬ 
terature. 

(viii) Fw Lectureship In PoriJ.ibi 
Specialisation in Modern Literature 
and literary theory or Medieval Liic- 
rature and Philosophy will be preferred, 
(ix' For Professional Jjiior Id the Law 
Library 

Ll-.B. Degree and cKjwiencc of work¬ 
ing i.n a 1-aw l.ihrarv. 

The presrribed application form for the 
posts can be had from the Information 
office of the 1 /niversity cither personally 
or by sending a self-pddressed envelope 
with postage stamps worth Rs. 1.45. The 
applk^ions for the posts at Sr. Nos. 
13,14, and 15 may ^ made on plain 
paper. 

Selected candidates w ill be required to 
produce the original documents relating 
to their irtalifictioos, experteoce. 
etc. before joining the appoiatment. 


Applbatioas accompaniol ^ att^ted 
copies of Degrees and other Ceittfl^tes 
etc., should reach the undersign^ not 
later than the 20tti Jannarv* 1^4. 

Note. 

1. It will be open (o the University to 
consider the names of suitabte omdidates 
who may not have applied. Relax¬ 
ation of any of the qualifi^tions may be 
made m exceptional cases in respect of all 
posts On the recommeit^tion of the 
Selection Committee. 

7. Canvassing in any form by or on 
behalf of the candidate will disqualifv. 

.3. Candidates called for Interview from 
outside Delhi (Excepting for the p(»ts to 
serial Nos. 13, 14 and 15) will be paid 
contribution towards their Railway Fare 
as per rules. 

REGISTRAR. 


I'NIVERSITY OF DELHI 

A4 I. Ns. Estab. IV/16(73 

APPLICATIONS arc invited for the 
post of Registrar of the University. 

Scale of Pay: Rs. Il0ek50-l^60- 
1600. 

Unfurnished residential accommoda¬ 
tion will be provided by the University 
for which rent will be charged at the 
usual rate. Conditions of service shall 
he embodied in the Agreement of Scrx ice. 
Leave, leave salary, allowances, Provi¬ 
dent Fund and other benefits admissi¬ 
ble. as prescribed in this brtialf by the 
Universiiy from time to time for em¬ 
ployees of the University. 

The post carries D A.. H.R.A., CCA. 
and other nllowunces as adinissibie 
under ttic rules in force ffom time to 

Q.tA)ifiratk«s; nssmtttd — High aca¬ 
demic qualifications including evidence 
of sustained intellectual interests. Fx- 
perience of administration at the exe¬ 
cutive level. 

Desirable; Experience of Ifnivcrsity 
adoiinisiration and fariiili.u'itv with the 
working of University bodies and insti¬ 
tutions. Familiarity with methods of 
general financial conmq. 

The prescribed applicaticm form can 
be had from the Information Office of 
the University, either personally or by 
sc.nding a self-addressed envelope with 
postage stamps woilh Rs, 1.45 to the 
undersigned. 

Selected candidate will be required to 
produce original documO^ relating to 
his age, qualifications^ experience, 
etc. before joining the appointment. 

Applications, accompanied by attest 
cd copies of Degrees and other certifi¬ 
cates etc., should reach the undersigned 
not later than the 20th January 1974. 
Notf: 1. Relaxation of any of the 
quaUfications may be made in excep 
tional cases. 

2. Canvas.‘-ing in any fewm by or 
(. n behalf of the candidate will disqualify. 

3. Candidates called for inter¬ 
view from ouisiue Delhi will be paid 
cootrilHition towards their railway fare 
as per rules. 

(K.N. Thusu) 

QffG.. REGISTRAR 
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iCorHitme^from page 42) 

?; Gulhatif Shashi K. Shear strength behav'iour of compacted 
soiis in the saturated and partially saturated states. f.I.T., 
Bcihi. 

4. Mathur, Bhagwat Swarup. RunofT hydrocraphs for im 

even spatial distribution of rainfall. Delhi. 

5. Rat, A.J. Paul. On estimation of Markov processes cor¬ 
rupted by white gaussian noise. I.r.T., Delhi. 

6. Silarama Sastry,G. Newer products of potential indusirial 
value frcKH fatty oils. Osraania University. 

BIOLOGICAL SCIENCFS 

I. Vijayai^opalan. P. Carbohydrates in relation fo atheros¬ 
clerosis. University of ICerala. 

B^any 

1. Ahosk Kumar. Morphological studies in some families 
of the Gcranialcs. Meerut University. 

2. Bhatt, Devavratta Chandrashanker. Structure and deve¬ 
lopment of stomata in some gamopetalae. Sardar Patel Uni¬ 
versity. 

3. Blllorc, Suresh Kumar. Net primary production and 
energetics of grassland ecosystem at Ratlam (India). Vikram 
University. 

4. Lamba, Lakhmi Chand. Anatomical and motmhological 
studies of fruits and seeds of seme oleifcrous crucifers. Meerut 
University. 

3. Mishra. Chander Maui. Primary productivity of a grass¬ 
land ecosystem at Ujjan (India). Vikram University. 

6. Nigam, Dinesh Chandra. Ecological studies of some 
common herbaceous annuals from Rewa (M.P.). 

Awadhesh Pratap Singh University. 

7. Rajagopal. T. Flora of Hyderabad including a study of 
the foliar epidermal characters of the species as an aid to taxo¬ 
nomy. Osmaijia University. 

8. Singhai, L.C. Studies in the D.iccani nicricappcan flora. 
Ravwhankar University. 

9. Tyagi, P.C. Studies in seed storage with reference to effecu 
of moisture, lecnperaiure and m:chanical damage on the viaW- 
lity of seeds of some millets and legumes in storage. Rajasthan 
University. 

10. Venkateswara Rao P. Development and anatomical 
studies in Cajan'JS caian (f-innt Mill sp. Sardar Patel Univer¬ 
sity. 

11. Viiay Shankar Singh. Grassland productivity of Panna 
(M.P.). Awadhesh Pratap Singh University. 

12. Vyas, Suresh Chandra. A study of primary productivity 
and nutrient cycling in a lake. Vikram Universitv. 

Zoolo^' 

12. Bancrjee. Somnalh. Role of cdaphic factors on the dist¬ 
ribution of subterranean Oribatei (Acarina) of West Bcngith 
India with description of some new species of Oribatids. Uni¬ 
versity of Burdwan. 

2. George, Elizabeth Lecla. Studies on the anatomy and 
biology of the estuarine bivalve MusculisCa arcuatula Yamamoto 
and Habe. University of Kerala. 

3. Magon, Vijay Kumar. Studies on the morpho-histology, 
phsiology, histochemistry and biochemistry of the digestive sys- 
tem of a few birds. Meerut University, 

4. Suriya Narayanan, H. Studies on certain aspects of 
physiology of soiTie molluscs. University of Kerala. 

5. Yadav, Bhup Narain. Studio on the adrenocortical 
system of fresh water teleost. Magadh University. 

Agriculture 

1. Bbandari, Anant Ram. Study ofsotr e characteristics of 
ai^3 orchard soils of Simla Obtrict and their relatioi^ip with 
Quttieat content of apple leaves. Punjab Agricultural Univer- 


7. Chalurvedi, Surender Prasad. Dynamics of Zinc in 
soils and plants with particular reference to the soils of Kanpur 
District. Kanpur University. 

3. Chaudhary. Bajrang Dass. Estimation of genetic para¬ 
meter^ in barley (Hordeum vulgare L.) by the technique of diallel 
analysis and its modifications. Haryana Agricultural Uni¬ 
versity. 

4- Kuhad, Mohinder Singh. Characterization and classi¬ 
fication of soils of different bio-climatic regions of Haryana. 
Haryana Agricultural Universby. 

5. Patbak, Madan Mohan. Inheritance studies of some 
quantitative characters in brinjal (Salanum mclongena L.). 
Kanpur University. 

6. Sharma, Rbhi Kumar. Studies in the pollen morphology 
of brassica and linum. Kanpur University. 

7. Shukla, Parmeshwar, Behaviour of molybedenum in 
soils and plants. Kanpur University. 

8. Tripathi, Satyanarayan. A study on characteristics of 
improved farm practices as related to rate and extent of adoption. 
Kanpur University. 

I. Tyagi, Shiva Kumar. Genetics of certain yield and quality 
characters in Gossypium hirsuium L, Meerut University. 

10. Varma, Surinder Kumar. Studies on the causes and 
control of flower bud and boll abscission in cotton (Gossypium 
hirsutum Linn). Haryana Agricultural University. 

Veferinary Science 

1. Ashrit, Krishna. Studies on peniciJlianase from Staphy¬ 
lococcus aureus of bovine mammary origin: Production, puri¬ 
fication and genetic studies. University of Agricultural Sciences. 
Bangalore. 

7. Gupta. Prem Chand. Prediction of the digestibility of 
forages at different stages of maturity by using chemical, in 
vitro and in vivo methods. Haryana Agricultural University. 

SOC/.iL SCCESCES 

Politic-tl Science 

Accra. B.D. Indian-Indonesian relations 1961-1967. 
Javyahaital Nehru University. 

2. Arora, Vijay Kumi'-. Lohia as a socialist in Indian poli¬ 
tics. Kanpur University. 

3. Chouclhury. Ushacans:, Development of municipal 
administration in .Assam. 185) to 1947. University of Gauhati. 

4. Kapoor, Bino. The problem of linguistic states in India. 
Kanpur University. 

5 Narayana. The attitude of the British Labour Party to 
India's demand for independence 1920-47, Jawaharlal Nehru 
University. 

6. Roy, Gandhijcc. Diplomacy in ancient India. Magadh 
University. 

7. Slirivaslava, Guru Saran Narayan. District administ¬ 
ration in U.P. with spoebi refrence to Azamgarh District. Kan¬ 
pur University. 

K. Slirivaslava, Rashima. Bharat moin vajaya karyapaILka: 
Sidhantik aur vyavaharik roop inrintMadhya Pradesh kesandarbh 
mein). Vikrani University. 

9. Vijyavargiya, Prabha. A critical study of social legisla¬ 
tion in Madhya Pradesh since independence. Vikraro Uni¬ 
versity, 

Commerce ^ Economics 

I. Bhardwaj. 1 al Chand. Nutrition, food supply and econo¬ 
mic development with special reference to the planned economy 
of India. Meerut University. 

' 2. Gupta, Ved Narayan. A study of the agricultural credit 
policy of the Reserve Bank of India since Independence. Kan¬ 
pur University. 

3. Guptc, Dinanath Bhalchandra. Exports in a developing 
economy. A case study of India. M.S. University of Ba oda. 

4, Kaul, Asha. United States trade structure 1870-1950: A 
study of the effects of domastic market expansion on trade. 
Jawaharlal Nehru University. 
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5. Kiel. Babubhai Bhakhand. fbe structure of inter^t- 
rict, inter-sectoral and ioter-indiistry differentials m 

Gujarat. M.S. Univenity of Baroda. 

. 6. R^'asundaram, G. Direct taxation in India. A.nnama- 
lai University. 

Education 

' i. Brii Pal Singh. experimental Study of formal and 
thematic prompts in a linear programme in geography on map 
reading for class VII. Meerut University- 

2. Doctor, Ashma^jNomanbbai. A study of the factors re¬ 
lated to innovations and change in the secondary schools of Bul- 
sar and Surat Districts. Sardar Patel University. 

j,3. Sumatiiiicutty, Amma, N. Science interests of high school 
pupils in Kerala and factors contributing to the development of 
three interests. University of Kerala. 

Psydiology 

1. Paranjpe, Sbrilekha Dattatraya- Problems of graduate 
employed women: A socio-psychological study and attitude 
survey. University of Poona. 

2. Veeteshwar Prakash. A socio-psychological study of 
voting behaviour. Meerut University. 

HUMANlTfES 

I%jk»«pliy 

I. Chadha, Salish Chandra. Kant's Iheoiy of our knowledge 
of the external world. Meerut University. 

Mohammad Abdur Rasheed. Islamic views on crime and 
punishment. Osmania University. 

3. Pandit, Girdharilal. Langua^ and factual significance 
with spraal reference to logical empiricisni. Visva-Bharati. 

4. Trivedi, Bhavana Purushottamdas. An e>:amtnaiion of 
the concept of dwnge with special reference to the philosophies 
of Bergson and Buddhism. University of Poona. 

Music 

J. Sea, Sharmblha. The string instcurnents of North India. 
Visva'Bharati. 

Ifoguistics 

* 1. Raviadran, P.N. Nominal composition in Malayalam: 
A geflerative-transformitional approach. Annamalai Univer¬ 
sity. 

irrERATURE 

Eaglish 

1. Agnihotrl, Gopi Nath. On the trc^ttncnl of Indian life 
and problems in the novels of Mulk Raj Anand, Rstja Rao 
and R. K. Narayan. Meerut University. 

2. Khan, Faiyaz Ali. Complimentary couplets verse from 
Ben Jonson to Saroual Jonson. University of Rajasthan. 

3. l^an, Rajiva. D.G. Rossetti's imagery in relation to 
his central ideas. Meerut University. 

Sanskrit 

1. Jain, Rukmani. Hariwanshpuran: Ek sanskritik drishti. 
Ravi Shankar University. 

2. Pandey, Bbarti. 'Vis'hnu kc vyyapaK swarup ka Sanskrit 
kavyon mein p'^atibimb. University oi Rajasthan. 

3. Pathak, Jayanarayan Ramkrishna* Shivmahapuran: 
Ek adhyayan. South Gujarat University. 

4. Pathak, Manisha. Panini se PatatJjali tak Sanskrit ka 
vikas; Tadwit pratyayo ke adhar per. Ravishankar University. 

5. Sharma, Vishwamath. Shudrak ka Mcichhakatik: Ek 
alochanatmak adhyayan. University erf Rajasthan. 

6 Shukla, Chandra Kant. Mudrarakshasnalkasya shaslri- 
yaadhyayanam. K.S. Darbhanga Sanskrit University. 

7. Sinha, Kalpika. A critical study of Anandavar<Biana*$ 
Dhavanyaloka. Visva-Bharati. 

S. Vciia, Dasharathlal Gaurishankcr. Vcnkatadlivarin’s 
Visvagunadarsa—Campu; A critical study. M.S. University 
of ^oda. 

Hindi 

1. Afaluwatia, Raj Kumar. Dakhini Hindi kc prem^^$^n: 
Alochuiatmak ^byayan. Meerut UnWefsity. ^ 
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2. Q^tani. Chandra. Acharya Surti Mtshra: Vyaloliv* 
evamkrititv. Umvenity of Rajasthan. 

3. Choudhary, Gita. Prasad ke kavya ka shabd-chintan: 
Kamayani ke vishesh adhyayan sahit. Jabalpur University. 

4. Das, Kailash Chandra. Hindi aur Orriya ke riri kavya; 
Tiilnatmak aur samikshatmxk adhyayan. Ravishankar Uni¬ 
versity. 

5. DwWcdi, Shiv Govind. Chhayavadottar Hindi ^hitya ki 
nayec samiksha aur pashebatya prabhav. Kanpur University. 

6. Gupta, Sushila, Rajasthani lok mihavhaiat ka sahityik 
evam sanskritik adhyayan. University of Rajasthan. 

7. Kasshyap, Raghubtf Sahai. Hindi Ram kavya param- 
para mein Radhey Shyam Ramayan ka adhyayan: Lok tatva kc 
sandharbh mein. Meerut University. 

8. Khanna. Harbans. Hindi ka pragtisheci kavya: Ek 
anushiian. Vikram University. 

VA-aVviyu, ATvinA KuTnit. BViartiya nav jagran mein 
Hindi pairikarita ka yogdan. Kanpur University. 

10. Mehrotra. Vinod Kumar. Ritikalcen Hindi kavya mein 
bimb-srishti ka samikshatmak adhyayan. Sardar Patel Uni¬ 
versity. 

11. Pathak, Ram Nath. Hindi kahani aur marksvad 1936 
to 1970. Meerut University. 

12. Prabha Kumari. Adhunik Hindi aur Nepali kavya ka 
tulnatmak adhyayan. Meerut University. 

n. Saxena, Usha. Prasad kc katha sahitya ka manovig- 
yanik adhyayan. Meerut University. 

14. Sharma, Data Ram. Prasad sahitya mein rashtriya 
chetna evam manavtavad. Meerut University. 

15. Sharma. Ram Das. Chhatiisgarh mein sahityik chetana 
ka vikas aur uske vividh ayam. Ravishankar University. 

16. Singhal. Ram Prakash. Kavi Pant ka bhasha-.shitj). 
Meerut University. 

17. Sushma Rani. SatthoUar Hindi kahani’- Mali tatvik 
adhyayan. University of Rajasthan. 

18. Tandon. Prem Kant. Sadharanikaran aur saundar* 
yanubhuti kc pramukh sidhanla. Visva-Bharati. 

19. Thakur, Biikunth N'jth. Samkahn Hindi kahani ki 
bhasha: Ek vlsblsshnatmsk adhyayan- Magndh University. 

23. Tharwan. S.P. Dudhadi ka sanrachanaimak adhyayan 
(Tonk jile kec boli ke aadhar per). University of Rajasthan. 

21. Usha Rani. Beesvin shatabdi ki Hindi kahaniyon mein 
charitra chitram ka vikas. Meerut University. 

22- Verma Akhilesh. Ramashrya. Kavyangon ki bhumika 
mein Padmivai aur Ram Chtrit Minas ki luloatrnik anushiian- 
Kanpur University. 

Urdu 

1. Chisbti. Iftikhar-UI-Hasao. Experiments in techniques 
and forms of modern Urdu poetry. University of Delhi. 

Bengali 

I. Rana, Sumingal. Sociological background of the six¬ 
teenth century Bengali literature (MSS materials). Visva-Bha¬ 
rati. 

Geogra^y 

1. Agrawal, Usha. The functional hierarchy of seitlcmenis 
situated within the service area of Mserut Town group. Meerut 
University. 

2. Roy, Shankar. Land use in the Upper Mahanadi Basin. 
Ravishankar University. 

HWory 

* 1. Gaur. Tej Singh. Prachin evam madhyakalin Malva 
mein lain dharam: Ek adhyayan. Vikram Univeraity. 

2. Mittal, Surendra Kumar. A history of Indigo industry 
in North Bihar 1817-1917: A politico-economic study with 
special referenoe to Champaran. Meerut University. 

^ 3. Negi, Kasturi Devi. A history of the Dehradun Valley 
1654-1814 A.D. Meerut University. 

« 4^ Pandya, Suman Himatlal. An cthno-archaeological 
'Study oft^ Harappan and Post-Harappan cultures of Sausra- 
. 'Ushiersity of Poona. 
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CaidfD, C'ourtwy B. “Problems for education: language as 
curriculum content and learning environment.” Paedalu^ 
102 (3): Summer 73.- 1.35-47. 

HolUnd, Joanua. "Correcting the bias of a masculine culture.” 

Times Higher Education Supplement (74); 16 Mar 73; 6. 
McGill, WiUtiun J. "Devise cunicula to examine beauty oC 
thought.” Times Higher Education Supplement (65); 12 
Jan 73; 1. 

V'dayoiUian, S. "I inguisttes and English language curriculum.” 
University Hews 11 (U); Nov 73: 8-10, 

TEACHING & RESEARCH 

Ben Darid, Josqih. "How to organize research in the social 
sciences.” Daedalus 102 (2); Spring 73; 39-51. 

HtlddMand, Miltoi. "Character and skills of the effective 
professor.” Journal of Higher Vacation 44 (J); Jan 7.^; 
41-50. 

Hotnphreys, Tinitey S. “Courts, legislatures force changes in 
term paper companies.” Chronicle of Higher Education 
7(39); 30 July 73; 5. 

Layari, Rtehard. "New media and higher education”. Miner¬ 
va n (2); Apr 73; 211-27. 


NfalteH, Mohan. ‘Teaching as dialogue.” sVesv Frontien in 
Educafion 3 (1); Apr 73; 79-82. 

Meuwe%, W. ' Teaching methods and the training of manacci s *’ 
Higher Education 2 (3); Aug 73: 377-84. 

WhUncId, Rajmond P. and Bramnm'. Lavirence M. ‘‘Ills o( coi- 
U«c ic^huig; Diagnosis and prescription.” Joiinuil of 
Hi.ehf>’ Iwlucation 44 (1); I Jan 73; l-H 


EVALUATION 

Amrik Singh. “Examinations; The strategy of change” 

Arur«4(25>; 13 Oct 73:17-18,21. 34, 

Chittibabu. S.V. "Examination reform. ” fluf/enn Madras 
Development Semimr Scries 3 (11); Nov 73: 737-49, 763-5. 

Cox.C.B. “Who needs cxam'inations?” Encoimter 40 (4); Apr 
73.’ 3-10, 

Cox, Roy. “Traditional examinations in a changing societv” 
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Doan. Altft'n. “D«:civcr study needed of student assessment.'’ 
Times Higher Elucation Supplement (108); 9 Nov 73; 2. 

HeCfeman, James M. "CredihiUty of the credit hour; The 
history, use and shortcomings of the credit s.vslem.” Jour¬ 
nal ot Higher Education 44 ( 1 ); Jan 73: 61-72.* 

Jachsop, Robert. "Old questions asked at exam time.” Times 
Higher Education Supplement (95); 10 Aug 73; 2. 

James, A. “What does course work prediei?” Uniixrsiiies 
Quarterly 27 (2); Spring 73: 217-27. 

Matbur. M.V. "Examination reform.” States 4 (15): 13 
Oct. 73: 13-14. 

NUtlnir. R.K. “Examinations in other countries.” States 
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You know tiiem. we fly them. 

Who are the Air-Indians? 

You know them all. They are 
Indians who have put their country on 
the world's industrial map, Indians 
who have carried the liquid notes of 
their music to distant lands, Indians 
whose films have lent a lyrical vision 
to world cinema^ Indians whose 
feel have transmitted the rhythm of 
Indian dance across the seas, Indians 
who are leaders in sport, in science, 
in technology. Air-Indians are Indians 
who are proud of their country, 

^nroud to fly their country's airline. 


Pitted & Fsbtisfaed Aot^ KimiRr on behalf of the Inttr-University Board of India, Rouse Avenue, New DelhMtOOOl 
OnoDt UMEBOARD Pbomsi 27^, 273037 and printed ^ New UOia Pre^ K^XMinau^t Orcus, hfew IMbi. 


When you fly Air-India, you 
fly with your people, your culture 
and your flag. In fact, when you 
fly AirJndia, you fly your 
very own airline. 
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UNIVERSiTJES HAMDBOOK 1973 


The UNIVERSITIES HANDBOOK brin^ to you the usual—updated—factual information on all tlw 75 
main Univeraties, 16 Agricultural Universities, 9 Institutes of National Importance tiocluding the 5 IITs) 
and 9 deemed to be Universities. 

Orgtmised m the following Conxenient Subject-Groups'. 

fa) Cheers and Deans of Faculty fb) Library and Research facilities 

(c) Scholarships and Fellowships 

(d) Academic Year — last date of admission and the approximate dates of examinations 

(e) Courses of study — rainitnum requirement for admission, duration of courses and subjects of study 
for each course 

(f) Courses and Grades — minimum percentage of marks required for a particular division/class 

(g) Teachers of the University 

(h) Colleges — year of establishment, courses available, number of teachers and students, names of 
Principals and the heads of post-graduate departments 

(i) Subjectwise Examination statistics 

Pages: 1000 (Approximate) Price Rs. 100.00 

Exclusive Distributors : 

vas PUBUSHESS DISTRIBUTORS PVT. LTD. S Daryaganj, Aosari Road, Delhi-110006; Savoy 
Chambers, 5 Wallace Street, Bombay-400 001; 10 First Main Road, Gandhi Nagar, Bangalore-560 009; 
80 CanniDg Road, Kanpur JOS 001; 17-19 High Street, Harlesdcn, London, N.W. 10. 

Our Other Indispensable Publications 

I. BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS (1857.1970( 

ri.e. theses accepted by Indian Universities) 

1. Social Sciences 

(i) Education, Library Science and Journalism ix, 49 Rs. 3.00 

(ii) Psychology v, 27 Rs. 3.00 

(iii) Political Science, Law and Public Adminislralion xiii, 77 Rs, 5.0C 

(iv) Sociology, Social Welfare and Social Anthropolgy vi, 56 Rs. 3.50 

(v> Economics, Commerce and Management xii, 155 Rs. i4.00 

II PHYSICAL SCIENCES 

Mathematics, Astronomy and Statistics xi, 133 Rs. 12.00 

(ii) Physics j 

(iii) Chemistry, etc. { 


ix. 

49 

Rs. 

3.00 

V, 

27 

Rs. 

3.00 

xiri, 

77 

Rs. 

5.0C 

vi. 

56 

Rs. 

3.50 

xii. 

155 

Rs. 

i4.00 

xi. 

133 

Rs. 

12.00 


(iiij Chemistry, etc. 
BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
HUMANITIES 


These are shortly being brought out 


(These dissertatioDS can be had both in paper back in individual subjects and 
in hard bound in group sulgects) 

RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 

Vol. 1—Physical Sciences xvi, 429 Rs. 

Vol. 2—Biological Sciences xv, 357 Rs. 

Vol. 3 —Soda! Sdeoces xv, 239 Rs. 

Vol. 4—Humanities xv. 466 Rs. 

Intn-U^w^y Bsnd ef I 

Uome Avpwnfj New 


40.00 

35.00 

32.00 

50.00 
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Uss. of Indian Univorsities 
to meet at Kharagpur 


The 49th annual meeting of the Association of Indian 
Universities would be held this year on February 2 and 3, 
1974 at Indian institute of Technology, Kharagpur. Prof. 
S. Nurul Hasan, Minister of Education, Social Welfare and 
Culture, Government of India, would be inaugurating the 
session- This year in addition to the Vice-Chancellors, 
representatives of member universities are also expected to 
participate in group discussions on “National Service 
Scheme” and “Changing Pattern of University Constitution’’. 

Sir Hugh Springer, Secretary-Genera!, Association of 
Commonwealth Universities, London, would be in India 
during February and would be attending the session. Later 
on he will be visiting a number of Indian Universities. 
Besides, the representatives of the universities of Bangla 
Desh, Sri Lanka, Nepal, Afghanistan, Burma, and Associa¬ 
tion of Southeast Asian Institutions of Higher Learning, 
Bangkok have also been invited. As in previous years, the 
representatives from the Ministry of Education, University 
Grants Commission, National Council for Educational 
Research and Training, Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research and other organisations concerned with higher 
education in the country would also be present. 

Amongst the various topics to be discussed at the 
annual meeting, there would be proposals regarding the 
exchange of teachers between different universities, the 
homoginity of course contents of basic courses in a parti¬ 
cular discipline in the universities and the standardisation 
of admission requirements of basic science graduates taking 
up postgraduate studies in agriculture in Indian Universities. 
The position of physical education personnel in the colleges 
and universities would also come up for consideration. The 
association would be finalising Ihe various plans and pro¬ 
grammes for the forthcoming Golden Jubilee Session. 


Current Documentation 31 


Opinions expressed in the articles and 
reviews are individua} and do not 
necessarily reflect (he policies of 
the Board. 

Editor : ANJNI KUMAR 


The Research Cell of the Association has been esta¬ 
blished this year. Dr. H.N. Pandit and Shri H.S. SIngha 
from the National Council of Educational Research and 
Training have joined as Project Officers on deputation. In 
the first instance, project studies on economics of higher 
education ^nd examination reform would be taken up. 
Studies on other problems concerning higher education will 
be initiated subsequently. 



Higher Education & Research 

In Australia 

J. N. KAPUR 


Though we are politically independoot. we have not really become independent in our research. 
What >ve need is greater orginality and courage in research^ says the author who visited 
Australia recently. 


'T’HERE ARE ]5 uaiversities in Australia at present 
and three more are going to be started during the 
next three years. The number of students in a Uni¬ 
versity varies from 1,500 to 18,000, though most of 
the Universities have between 5.000 to lO.OCO siu- 
dents, The annual budget of a University varies 
from Rs. 5 crores to Rs. 30 crores and most of the 
Universities Itave their budgets between Rs. 10-20 
crores. The number of books in the University lib¬ 
raries varies from I lakh to about 10 lakhs. The 
expenditure per student is roughl\ about Rs. 20.000 
per year and is almost uniform all over the country 
except at the Institute of Advanced Studies in .Aust¬ 
ralian National University whicii is a purciy research 
organisation, where the expenditure per research 
student may come to about Rs. 75,OCO per year. 


As against this the expenditure per student in 
India comes to about Rs. 600. The number of stu¬ 
dents in a University may be as liigh lis 2-3 (akhs. 
The number of books and journals in the libraries is 
much smaller. We have, however lITs, medical col¬ 
leges, agricultural universities and some central uni¬ 
versities where the expenditure per student is relati¬ 
vely high and may be as high as Rs. 5,000 to 
Rs"15,000 p.a.; yet the average expenditure is not 
at all comparable with the average expenditure in 
Atislralia. 


Respect for Higher Education 

There is fundamental belief in Australian society 
that qualify of higher education is the indispcnsible 
means for developing human resources which will in 
turn enable the country to exploit its natural resour¬ 
ces. Investment in higher education is considered 
to be the most profitable investment. Research in 
universities is regarded as vital for the progress of the 
nation. University professors are very often con¬ 
sulted by the Government on all important economic, 
social and scientific problems before it takes policy 


The author is the Vice-Chancellor of M^rut University. 


dccision> and the Go'cnimcnl values the advice 
given. The large funds that arc available to the 
Universities arc mostly due to this philosophy about 
higher education which influences both the Govern¬ 
ment and the public. 

In India. Univcrsilic'i do not get that rc.spcci. 
Political parlic> are prepared to exploit university 
students and teachers for their own ends and nobody 
is worried scriou.sly if uni; ersities arc closed for 
months together. There is lilile emphasis on quali¬ 
ty of education and l!ic Government depends more 
on the advjcc of its bureaucrates than on the advice 
of the Univc^^it^ professors, tliough there arc sonic 
exceptions. Many siudeni> cc'iue tv> the University 
not because they arc inicrc.slcd in higher education 
but because they have nothing else to do. In the 
absence of full employment for graduates, there is 
lack of motivation im the part of i)\c students and 
Jack of commitment on the part of the teachers, 
Sometimes the atmosphere appears quite unrealistic 
and at places higher education looks more as a ritual 
than as a fundamental necessity for national pros¬ 
perity. 

Though there is a great deal of fundamental re¬ 
search in Au.stralia and quite a number of Ausiralians 
have W'on Noble Prizes, yet most of the rcscarcli in 
Universities there is no signiricam national problems. 
Even in mathematics departments 40-50 per cent of 
thesis are written on problems of physical, oceano¬ 
graphy, thermal pollution, operations research, com¬ 
puter mathematics, biomatheraatics. mathematics of 
mines and metallurgy, town-planning, river flows and 
so on. 

Research in India is more often motivated by 
the desire to publish or to improve upon the research 
orginating in western countries than by the needs of 
our own society. It is more difficult and requires 
greater orginality to work on meaningful problems 
arising out of our own local and national needs than 
on extensions of research done in other countries; 
but unfortunate though we are politically indepen- 
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dent, we have not really become independent in our 
research. We require greater originality and courage 
in our research work. 

Australia does not have affiliated colleges like 
ours. It has about 100 autonomous colleges which 
determine their own admission policies and conduct 
their own examinations. They are not autonomous 
as far as curriculum making is concerned, but curri¬ 
cula are not decided by some central authority. The 
teachers in each college propose curricula in the 
light of the needs of the community in which the col¬ 
lege is situated, and it has to be approved by the 
representatives of the community—representatives of 
business, industry, various profe'^sions and others— 
who decide whether the curricula are according to 
the needs of the society. All these colleges give what 
is called need-based education. In Australia, the 
phrase “job-oriented” education is not used because 
there is almost full employment and in addition 
about one lakh of person.s are allowed to enter 
Australia from other countries to meet the needs of 
skilled workers of the industry there. 

Part-time Courses 

The.sc college.s also offer part-time courses in the 
evening for improving the efficiency of workers in 
all walks of life and quite a large percentage of the 
working population attends these colleges for part- 
time courses for at least 2 hours a week. If an in¬ 
dustry or a business group wants a si>eciftc type of 
training for its workers, the colleges are always ready 
to make the arrangements for the same. These col¬ 
leges do not undertake academic research but arc 
otherwi.se completely integrated with the life of the 
community. Some of these colleges are quite big 
and have budgets of Rs. 8*10 crores per yeer and 
may have three to five thousand full-time students 
and five to seven thousand part-time students. 

In our country 85 per cent of the students study 
in affiliated colleges whose admission policies, exa¬ 
minations and syllabi are governed by central bo¬ 
dies. Few teachers of these colleges have any expe¬ 
rience outside the college or the university and as 
such are not in a position to implement the policy 
of “job-oriented” courses about which there is so 
much talk. There are no members of the communi¬ 
ty as.sociaied with .syllabi making. Though there 
are some members of the community associated with 
Executive Councils, and University Courts but their 
representation in academic bodies is insignificant. 

Australian universities and state departments 
for continuing education cater on a large scale to 
the desire of the community for continuing educa¬ 
tion. Many Universities arrange hundreds of cours¬ 
es of 10-50 lectures each on various topics of interest 
to the adult citizens. These include courses on foreign 
languages, cooking, dress-making, secretarial practi¬ 
ces, international politics, flora and fauna of Austra¬ 
lia, pollution, sociology, religion and civilization. 

Only 3-4 universities in India have made some 
efforts in continuing education. For the success of 
this effort, we need to create a climate in which a 


sizeable part of the population will be interested in 
life-long education and even in paying for it and we 
need a massive effort on the part of the Universities 
which should feel that their responsibility for higher 
education extends to not only people in the age group 
17-23, but tliey are responsible for the education of 
every body in the age group 17-70 or even possibly 
beyond. 

Student Unrest 

About three years ago there were agitations in 
most of the Universities on two main issues—one was 
the Vietnam war and the other was student participa¬ 
tion. The first issue is now almost dead and the 
second was decided by giving students participation 
in all University bodies, including the Executive 
Council, faculties and the Academic Council. Usual¬ 
ly the students have 5-10 per cent of the seats in 
these bodies. Their contribution has been on the 
whole quite healthy. At present there are no signs 
of student unrest. 

The causes of student unrest in India are almost 
absent. Thus every University has a Union building, 
which may be JQ-l 1 storeys high, containing canteen, 
indoor sports facilities, theatres, bookshops, banks 
etc. and Australian Students cannot complain of 
lack of physical amenities. The papers are always 
set by the teachers who teach them and therefore 
there is no question of papers being out of course. 
The answer books are returned to the students 
and so there is ho que.stion of partiality in evalua¬ 
tion. Every student is almost sure of employment 
and therefore there is full motivation for study. 

Teachers get good salaries and promotions are 
usually decided by their colleagues on merit without 
outside interference. The criteria for promotion 
are usually objective in terms of publications and 
reputation as a teacher. Political parties have enough 
respect for the Universities and they do not exploit 
the Universities under any conditions. The gross 
inequalities in income which are so evident in India 
are not there in Australia. Leaving aside 20 per 
cent people who may be very rich or very poor; 80 
per cent of the people have their ratio of income as 
1:4. 

Balanced Development 

Australian Universities Commission has been 
given the responsibility of ensuring balanced deve¬ 
lopment of all universities and as such the resources 
and standards of all Australian Universities are more 
or less comparable. Of course each University may 
have some departments of a very high standard and 
the Commission helps the University to develop these 
departments further, but then the centres of excel¬ 
lence are also evenly spread over all the Universities. 
The only exception is the Institute of Advanced Stu¬ 
dies which is regarded as a national organisation. 

The UGC in India has the responsibility of main¬ 
taining the central Universities and a major portion 
of Its budget is spent on them. From the remaining, 
it has to help in the development of more than 80 
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Univcrsttics. Instead of ensuring the balanced deve^ 
lopfment of Indian Universities, the UGC has become 
an instrument of producing inequalities in educatio* 
nal c^tportunities ami in resources available to the 
Ufltversrties. The responffibility for maintaining the 
Ceniral Universities shouW not be with the UGC, 
otherwise it is not possible for it to ensure the bala¬ 
nced development. The resources at the disposal of 
the various Universities should be the same and cent¬ 
res of excellence should also be distributed in all (he 
Universities. The best policy would be to ask each 
state to contribute a certain percentage ofits budget 
for higher education and the Central Government 
should also contribute a similar p>ercentage. All 
these funds should be placed at the disposal of the 
central UGC which should distribute these funds 
equitably without malung any distinction between 
Central and State Um'vers^ies and in such a way as 
ta ensure a balanced development of all Universities. 
An afteroative method is to make higher education 
a Central subject and ask the States to concentrate 
all their resources on education uplo the higher se¬ 
conds^ level only. 

Sttoe Suggestions 

Some suggestions for higher edneadon and 
research in Indte io the light of the Aastralian 
experince. 

Every teacher in a college or a university should 
have a separate room for kimseif on the campus. 
These shookl be ahelvea iar keeping hooka and each 
teacher shcarid be expocted to stay for about 8 hours 
a day inbis office, studying and discussing with the 
students. At present every college has a large staff 
coran where no snious work can ht done with the re¬ 
sult that teachers, are not even inclined to stay in the 
eoHegfi after their lectures are over. This reduces 
the. smdent-teachtf contact to a minimum. In 
Australia every teacher stays in his office from 8.30 
auin..U> 5.0 p.m. and ia available to the students in 
^ office on appointment. 

(ii> Every teacher should have a library of his 
awA asA he should be given bo^.s at heavily subsi¬ 
dised rates. The present tax exemption limit of 
Rs. 500 for books should also be raised to 10 per 
cent of the salary of a teacher. 

(iii) There should be a ma^ production pro- 
gr»iii» ^ books on a large scale in all languages 
and-cheaper books, both for students and teachers, 
shau^be produced. 

(ii^ Umvemibes should be encouraged to take 
^lUauing and affiilt. education programmes on a 
la^ scale. UoemplQyedyoungmen may be recrui- 
ti^ for adult edueatuMt work. 

No more affiliated coUeges should be started. 
AU new ctffieges should be autonomous community 

ejusti^ coUegea shmild be con- 
smted iaikm GOimnuaky coU^s in a 

ptinB>Wi «3anef:. An autOBOfflOuscomnuunty college 
tdiottlshhawe-tlie fr eedom mgardo^ admissioas and 


examinations, but its curricula will be framed in 
consultation with the community ri serves. The 
Centra! Government may take up the initiative in 
setting up a model community college in at least 
every division in the country on the same line.s as il 
intends to set up model schools. 

(vi) Students should be given representation in 
Faculties, Academic Councils and f-xecutive Councils 
and should be made to feel responsibility to some 
extent for the educational system. Keeping them 
out of these bodies o.nly encourages them to be 
irresponsible critics of the system. 

(vii) There should be control on admissions 
according to the facilities available and every college 
should hav^e a fixed number of seats which may be 
determined after considering all the facilities it has. 
About 60 per cent se lls mav be rcscrvcLj lor merit, 
20 percent for those whose parents did not receive 
higher education and 20 per cent for other weaker 
sections of society. 

(viii) Strong steps should he taken to supprc.s.s 
corruption and nepotism in all walks of life for the 
sake of the moral health of the students. 

(ixl Research grants to Universities should be 
considerably increased. We are .spending about 
Rs. 200 crores on research and development in vari¬ 
ous national laboratories and other research organi¬ 
sations, but not even Rs. 10 crores per year are 
being spent on research in Universities. The Uni¬ 
versities should be given specific research grants for 
buying costly equipment and a sum of Rs, 50 crores 
per year should be given to the Universities for 
research, 

(x) Correspondence and Open University type 
education should be initiated on a large scale. 

(xi) Steps should immediately be taken to ensure 
the balanced development of the Universities. Those 
universities and colleges which have suffered on 
account of inadequate resources should be given 
assistance on a more generous scale than those which 
have been receiving relatively more generous finan¬ 
cial assistance during the past ]-2 decades. Certain 
minimum standards should be set for every college 
and University. 

(xii) Higher education should be made a Central 
subject as soon as possible and national, rather than 
regional, policies should be pursued in this area. 

The above schemes may cost about Rs. SCO crores 
during the next 5 years, but we may consider the 
alternative of not being able to provide the funds. 
Tile alternative will continue to be student unrest, 
unmotivated students, lack of purpose in higher edu¬ 
cation and this may also mean that more than Rs. 200 
croTCs on higher education may be wasted every year. 
Another danger is that the student unrest may explode 
into undesirable avenues and may endanger the secular 
and democratic character of our country and this 
damage may be very serious indeed. 
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NSS Activities in Higher 
Education Courses 

MA6UD HASAN 


The National Service Scheme (NSS) was introduced in 1969-70 as a result of the recommenda’ 
tions of the Education Commission (1964-66) and the State Education Ministers Conference 
held in April, 1967. The overall objective of the National Service Scheme is to arouse the 
social consciousness among the university and college students and to provide them oppof^ 
tuniiies to be of service to the community while undirgoing collegiate instruction. There is 
so much to be done anywhere and anytime in India that the area of NSS becomes almost 
limitless. The philosophy that should guide educational planners, pleads the auihw, is to so 
restructure University courses that participation by students (and teachers too) in community 
action programmes becomes a necessity component of instruction itself. 


Since the dawn of 

independence in 1947, India has been witnessing 
an ever-increasing pressure in educadon. The fer¬ 
ment generated by impending political and social 
changes in the country created a new hunger for edu¬ 
cation. There was an all-round quest for new values 
and new levels of acihevement. 

The rush for education was reflected in the growth 
of Universities and enrolment of students during the 
last two decades. There were about 20 Universities 
in India at the time of Independence. At present 
there are more than 80, excluding about 10 institutions 
of higher learning which are known as ‘deemed* Uni¬ 
versities. Enrolment of students in the post-high 
school stages was about 300.000 in (951. Two de¬ 
cades later, it stood at more than 3,100,000. The aver¬ 
age increase in year-by-year growth of enrolment of 
students in the Universities, has been a little over 12 
per cent. This phenomenal increase has by no means 
reached the saturation point, the optimum, required 
by the dynamics of national development and the 
magnitude of the numbers in schools and Junior se¬ 
condary institutions, being estimated to be more than 

The author is co-ordinator of NSS at Aligarh Muslim 
University. 


10 million. Only limitations of financial and human 
resources and the uneven pace of growth in em¬ 
ployment potential have kept the growth in check. 

The question that immediately requires to be ans¬ 
wered relates to the purpose and philosophy of higher 
education in India. These goals have not been clear¬ 
ly spelled out by official agencies. The National 
Education Commission (\964~65}dejined ihe functions 
of Universities in very general terms. 

However, three significant additions were made, 
namely: social service by students; work-oriented inst¬ 
ructions; and responsibility of Universities to develop 
programmes of adult education and corrwpondence 
courses. Just as the Government has not been able to 
define in categorical and concrete terms the objectives 
of higher education and its role in national reconstruc¬ 
tion. the people as a whole also are not very clear 
about the goals which they would like to set before 
institutions of higher learning. What is unmistak¬ 
ably obvious is the general urge to acquire higher levels 
of cultural and social development and the expecta¬ 
tion that this can somehow be attained through 
education. 

One reason why it has not been possible to regu¬ 
late higher education in terms of consciously articu¬ 
lated philosophy of development, is that the legacy 
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of the colonial past is too strong to permit radical 
departures. As is generally known, colonial rulers in 
Inia'had used education for two broad purposes — 
to create a cultural elite in the country such as could 
be immune to the pressures of native needs and to 
bring into existence a human resource pool which 
could be utilised for exploitation of the masses. Con¬ 
sequently, Universities in India developed around them 
an air of insulated exclusiveness. The schism is still 
very deep and real. 

Reinforcement of the divorce between Universities 
and aspirations of the community at large is provided 
by the large body of the administrative and teaching 
personnel who seem to be inextricably tied up with 
academic practices and ideas current in the West, 
particularly in the United Kingdom. 

Dynamic approach 

In the post independence 

period, problems of educational reconstruction were 
reviewed by several commissions and committees. 
Emphasis on the development of science, technology 
and scientific research became noticable as a result of 
the deliberations of these reviewing bodies and the 
actions taken by the Government on their recommen¬ 
dations. Simultaneously attempts were made to 
bring about reforms in the structure of education, in 
the governance of educational institutions, in the 
examination practices and instructional devices. 

One common shortcoming of all attempted re¬ 
forms has been that these were segmental and atomis¬ 
tic, there being a consistent absence of social bias in 
all educational planning. The changes sought to be 
effected in the set-up were seldom related to the de¬ 
velopmental needs of the country. Some of these 
shortcomings are now expected to be removed by fur¬ 
ther strengthening of the National Service Scheme 
(NSS). 

The significance of National Service Scheme by 
students derives fromi 

—the role of higher education in national reco¬ 
nstruction 

—the moral imperatives generated by the social 
context and 

—the psychological need of having a sense of 
participation in national-building tasks. 

Of all these three factors, while the second has 
always been receiving due importance under the impact 
of tradition (but which has seldom been fertile) the 
other two have begun to receive attention only re¬ 
cently. Sociological compulsions on education, 
the expectations of the community which pays for it 
at the rate of nearly Rs. 5,000 per graduate, the dis¬ 
content among students and teachers with the roles 
thus far assigned to them, the general ferment among 
the youth and dissatisfaction bom out of the fact of 
living With a decadent status quo, and above all the 
general growth of democratic awareness among the 
working masses — these elements of a contemporary 


situation — have jointly and severally been exercis¬ 
ing tremendous impact on the minds of those who 
have anything to do with education. There is very 
serious and urgent rethinking on the relevance of the 
goals of higher education, whatever they may be, to 
the all-important task of national regeneration. The 
practices in the Universities, handed down to us by 
tradition from colonial days, are being increasingly 
questioned. 

Students do not regard themselves as mere stu¬ 
dents. They wish, and often manage, to mix with 
the people outside the compuses to make common 
cause of their own demands as well as those of other 
youths and the people in general. Popular 
masses no longer feel obliged to treat the Universities 
as sacrosanct defined temples of learning likely to 
be defiled by even the most elementary exposure to 
the community. 

The establishment of National Service Corps 
(NSC) involving thousands of students of diverse cul¬ 
tural backgrounds and academic orientations, and its 
remarkable .growth within the short span of a little 
more than three years, is indicative of a constructive 
urge motivating the student of today to find channels 
of self-invoK'ement In the affairs of his society and 
to seek opportunities of fuller development of hi.s per¬ 
sonality. Even as one witnesses on the Indian scene 
intermittent student riot.s and acts of aggrc.ssion offen¬ 
ding the accepted norms of society, one is struck by 
the stable and continuous growth of the NSS move¬ 
ment. The National Service activity constitutes the 
only vehicle for students to channelise their energies 
for democratic action to reconstruct both education 
and the human environment. It is the most pragnant 
development that has come up on the Indian campuses 
and has within it catalytic poientialities bringing to 
fruition the long felt urgent reforms fn education and 
ridding it of its colonial shackle.s. 

During the first year of introduction of National 
Service a provision for enrolment of 40.000 students 
in 38 selected Universities and institutions was made. 
The target wa.s nearly fulfilled. 

In 1970-71 about 90,000 students enlisted them¬ 
selves in the NSC and in the following year, there were 
around J.iX),000 students working under the scheme. 
It is proposed to involve atleast 10 per cent of .students 
engaged in graduate studies in the NSS by the end of 
current Plan period. Besides students, about 2,000 
teachers, roughly at the rate of one teacher for every 
100 students, are to be directly concerned with the 
scheme. 

The entire enrolment in the NSS is thus strictly 
voluntary, although methods of involving the total 
student mass and entire Universities along with their 
resources in community action programmes have been 
continually examined. 

Two schools of thought have contended against 
each other. The first, for which stability and discip¬ 
line were prime considerations held that NSS should 
be purely voluntary and selective, and enrolment 
should remain confined to graduate students. The 
other school would have liked to think of NSS as a 
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lever for changing the character of our Universities, 
and use educational institutions as instruments of 
social transformation. This school placed emphasis 
on regarding NSS as a movement rather than an 
aggregate of students brought together for some 
ad hoc common cause. 

Out of the debate concerning the character and 
scope of the NSS the second school has emerged 
stronger. The Union Ministry of Education and 
Social Welfare has advised to integrate National 
Service with the courses of study. This means that 
the syllabi are to be so restructured that the entire 
educational effort becomes a vehicle of identifying 
the problems of social development, for fostering the 
requisite skills and orientations that can be brought 
to bear on their solution and, finally, for successfully 
tackling them in the quickest span of time. 

The period minimally prescribed for service for the 
National Service volunteer is 120 hours per year. 
Since the volunteers enrol themselves, normally, for 
two years the total time works out to 240 hours. 
This factor is related to the character of NSS pro¬ 
grammes. If the programmes are of longer duration 
the student does not have a sense of achievement. 
On the other hand, shorter duration programmes 
do not meet the needs of the community. The 
contradiction can be resolved by evolving appropriate 
community organisations and building up a non¬ 
student youth services movement. Both of these 
aspects are receiving urgent attention. The establis¬ 
hment of Nehru Youth Kendras in every district and 
the proposed institution of 20.000 volunteer corps 
comprising University-leaving graduate students are 
right steps in that direction. 

The social activities in which the NSS students have 
been engaged according to their orientations, inte¬ 
rests and convenience have been many. A detailed 
classification is not called for here. There is so much 
to be done anywhere and anytime in our country (hat 
the area of national service becomes almost limitless. 
No activity, however small, with a bearing on the im¬ 
provement of the conditions of existence of the broad 
masses can be taken to be out of place. If one were 
to list the specific activities in which NSS volunteers 
got themselves engaged during the last three years, 
the number would cross hundred, although the same 
could be grouped in broad categories like general 
social education, attention to children. Youths and 
other sections of the community; rural extension; 
environmental improvement and social hygiene; 
sanitation and health care; casual campaign; etc. 

It would be seen that involvement of thousands 
of students in diverse activities requires very complex 
and elaborate mechanisms of supervision and training. 
Policy determination is done at three levels; the Na¬ 
tional, State and the University level. At each of 
these levels there are appropriate committees. When 
policy decisions percolate to the level of NSS organi¬ 
sation within the University, the implementation is 
usually the task of the programme coordinator 
who is assisted by a team of teacher advisers and stu¬ 


dent organisers. (There may be minor differences in 
the patterns adopted by the individual State/Univer¬ 
sity). Supervision is exercised by the Programms 
Coordinator and his team as well the functionaries of 
the placement agencies. Again orientation and train¬ 
ing are provided by specially designed classes under 
the charge of specialised institutions, through national 
camps periodically held in different parts of the 
country, and lastly, through short-term orientation 
sessions appropriate to each activity area at the Uni¬ 
versity level. Out of the total of 240 hours roughly 40 
hours are used for orientation of student leaders. 

Two or three aspects need to be mentioned here in 
order to have a relatively satisfactory idea of the lay¬ 
out of the scheme. Placement of the student volun¬ 
teer is done in three ways. He can be placed with a 
centre operated by the NSS, or with a social welfare 
agency active in the area. In the event neither of 
these two avenues of placement is found to be satis¬ 
factory, the student can go for self-placement in his 
hostel or area of residence. There he may take up 
an ameliorative project and seek the assistance of 
fellow students and members of the community will¬ 
ing to help him. He may also bring into effect such 
ad hoc or quasi-permanent organisations as are likely 
to be of help in the implementation and coordination 
of social service. 

Thesupervisory staff falls into two categories. At 
the top are those who are concerned with keeping a 
check on implementation of policies and providing 
various kinds of facilities including release of grants. 
Supervision at the operational level is exercised by 
Programme Coordinator who is usually a senior Uni¬ 
versity teacher. He is assisted by a group of teachers 
and students in his functions. In places there may be a 
whole-time Programme Coordinator not necessarily 
designated by that name always. Assistance in the 
implementation of projects and programmes worked 
out in the scheme are also available in the shape 
of secretarial hands, field assistants and some 
subordinate staff. The secretarial and subordinate 
staff is appointed on a full time basis and appropriate 
salaries commensurate with the emoluments drawn 
by similar hands are provided. 

The goals 

Two SETS OF OBJECTIVE 

have emerged in NSS. First, the primary objective 
issues form the task of integrating University educa¬ 
tion with the hopes and aspirations of the people. 
Second, the immediate and secondary object of the 
scheme is service to the community by students while 
undergoing instruction in an educational intitution. 

It is expected that work in pursuance of these ob¬ 
jectives will arouse the social conscience of students, 
imoue them with a sence of social commitment 
and in the course of live contact with the people, 
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enable them to put the education they receive to 
social use. 

Emphasis thus far has been laid on the secondary 
objective while some tangible results have been ob¬ 
tained the approach has not yielded advantages of a 
far-reaching and fundamental consequence. The 
practice of rendering social service voluntarily and un¬ 
der compulsions or personality predictions has been 
common in all societies and at all times. A more quan¬ 
titative increase in the numbers engaged in this kind 
of service by itself does not lead to a qualitative im- 
provemeni; in the conditions of existence of the masses. 

Such an approach always leaves regulating social 
institutions untouched and social change continues 
to follow an undirected, now gradual, now abrupt, 
spontaneous path. Universities primarily concerned 
as they are with culturing human intellect can legiti¬ 
mately aspire to direct social change along consci- 
ou.sly determined lines. 

The limitations of enchoring national service to the 
act'vities of individuals without disturbing the social 
institutions necessarily leads to shifting the locu> from 
the secondary goals to the primary objectives, fi is 
increasingly felt that far more radical steps would have 
to be undertaken than have been attempted hi- 
therelo. Courses should be so designed that parti¬ 
cipation by students (and teachers, tool in communits 
action programmes becomes a necessary component 
of instruction itself. Thi.s is also essential if a change 
in the total outlook of educational administrators and 
academic bodie.s, favourable to .social .service i.s lo be 
brought about. Conservation firmly rooted in the 
Universities permeates to government services on the 
one hand and engenders social attitudes among Uni¬ 
versity graduates on the other. The hide-bound 
traditionalism of British liberal vintage has to be 
replaced by a dynamic redicalism with commitment 
for thorough-going national reconstruction. 

Relating Univerity curricula to the requirements of 
social transformation will entail a whole series of 
steps at national. State Governments level and above 
all, at the level of the University itself. The philo¬ 
sophy that should guide educational planners and 
national service functionaries is to restructure Uni¬ 
versity courses around the problems of the society. 
Thus each discipline (department of study) should 
plan its curriculum with a view to identify, from its 
special point of view, the social problems that clamour 
for solution, cultivate the requisite skills to attack 
these problems and, from these two bases enhance the 
frontiers of human knowledge. 

The second important step will be to effect co¬ 
ordination between the approaches of different dis¬ 
ciplines since a good number of problems are likely 
to require simultaneous tackling by more than one 
academic discipline. The net result of these twin steps 
will lead lo basic modification of study assignments. 
Class-room education, supplemented by laboratory 
experiences, will have to go hand in hand with field 
activity. For which purpose each University will 
have to select a segment of the social setting for field 
operations. Similarly, to be able to create an app¬ 


ropriate climate for community-biased education, 
provide liaison between University departments and 
sections of the community, and, finally, oversee the 
execution of National Service activities as such, 
there may have to be a “Department or Bureau of 
Extension Work and Community Services” in each 
University. 

Implications 

T 

J HE CONCEPT OF national 

Service is increasingly receiving attention in the Uni¬ 
versities all over the world. It is assuming proportions 
of a real mass movement In the developing count¬ 
ries. particularly those which have emancipated them¬ 
selves from imperialist bondage after World War 11 
and have a vast legacy of colonial background 
lo erase. Experience of the work in these countries 
has demonstrated that the moral, economic and phy¬ 
siological dimension.s of social service are not very 
productive from the long-term point of view. These 
approaches anchoring, respectively, on the ethical 
re.sponse to .social pressures, the need to have work 
orientation in the course of studies and icmperamenial 
craving lo b: of help to o'.hers. have invariably placed 
emphasis on the HiJiviJu if and have tended to ignore 
the social reality. It js. therefore, appropriate that 
the focus sh.iu/d h ivc shifted lo the foial human en¬ 
vironment of which educ-irian is an integral part. It 
is thi.s cnvironm.'ni that is n.?u' lo he trann’ 

formed by using education as one of the cliicf instru¬ 
ments. 

In the course of discussions pertaining lo the 
problem of building the concept of national service 
within the curriculum and, concomitantly, integrating 
University education with social 'development, 
there were encountered consederable diffidence and 
skepticism, ft is true that there are no readymaefe 
models in the field lo be instantly adopted. In all 
situalion-s where radical social changes arc called for. 
there seldom exist any pretested innovatory prac¬ 
tices: the people interested in change have always to 
devise bold steps and lo improvise responses to re¬ 
curring challenges. In India, ever since Indepen¬ 
dence. we have been talking of the ne^d to transform 
our educational system but we have consistently lacked 
the courage lo catch the bull by the horns and embark 
on A revolutionary plan of action. The principal 
malady has been the built-in puritanical academicism 
in the Universities. The University Grants Commis¬ 
sion has only stood guard over this imbaciliiy and has 
not taken any single significant step in annihilating (he 
colonial anti-social character of education. The spate 
of “reforms” in the instructional practices, textual 
materials and evaluation devices have (eft this 
character altogether undisturbed. 

Among the advocates of change, there are many 
who are still not very clear about how the curricular 
dimension of national service is to be developed. 
They would like specific illustrations to be worked 
out in re.spect of each discipline and some pilot ex- 
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perierce before they fully get over their doubts. It 
is not possible here to take up each University discip- 
line, one by one, and articulate detailed crricular 
specifications. That is a job which subject panels 
of the University Grants Commission, University de¬ 
partmental committees and the academic councils 
have to do. However, the method of structuring 
of courses of study on the basis of the contents of this 
or that book published in the Western countries 
should be replaced by one based on a study 
of the concrete conditions of our society. Identi¬ 
fication of learning and teaching aids and assessment 
mechanisms are to follow later. 

Nevertheless, it would be worthwhile to point out 
some cardinal directions which may help make Uni¬ 
versity education socially meaningful and consistent 
with the new concept of national service. The start¬ 
ing point maybe the selection of a segment ofthe 
social layout, preferably in the countryside, followed 
by a depth survey of the physical and cultural condi¬ 
tions. 

Each discipline should plan and participate in 
this survey and seek to locate aspects qualifyinc for 
its specific difierenlfal attention, The tasks which 
the University will have to execute in this selected 
segment will fall under two calegories-generalisl and 
specialist. 

The generalist plan of action does not need much 
elaboration. A majority of national service activi¬ 
ties sponsored by the Universities o\er the past three 
years belong to this category. Assisting the village 
communit} in carrying out dcvcl<.'pni;n(.il plans by 
imparting adequate general knowledge and adopting 
the right type of .social organi-saiion. promoting nutri¬ 
tional programmes, population education, adult lite¬ 
racy, general lianitatian, cooperation etc. are area.s 
where generalist actions may operate. Casual cam¬ 
paigns like ‘Youth Against Famine', 'Drive Against 
Want and Scarcity'. ‘Youths for National Integration' 
etc. are other examples. In the generalist programme 
of action teachers and students nuy participate freely 
irrespective of the discipline to which they belong. 
The only condition attaching to participation in this 
type of activity will be the presence of unfettered 
velilional option of the parlicipalj.ng individual. 

It is, however, the specialist plan of action that 
constitutes the main component of the curricular di¬ 
mension of national service. Within a University the 
boards of studies are normally grouped in faculties 
or schools. 

77/e broad groups- can he identified as: 

—The Behavioural and Social Sciences comprising 
such disciplines as Economics, Commerce, 
History, Political Science, pAycholog\\ 
Padegogics, Sociology and Law. 

—The Humanities comprising Languages. Philo¬ 
sophy, Comparative Religion, Architecture, Fine 
Arts, Dradmtics and Cinematography. 

—The Life Sciences comprising Animal Husban¬ 
dry, Botany, Ecology and Medicine, 


Mid-Term Appraisal 

of NSS 

A WORKING CROUP of experts set up by the 
Ministry of Education and Social Welfare in 
October, 1971, has carried out a mid-term 
appraisal of the National Service Scheme in 
Universities and colleges. 

The report noted that in spile of initial ad¬ 
ministrative difficulties the National Service pro¬ 
gramme has made remarkable headway. The 
Working Group suggested that the syllabi in 
various subjects of study may be modified to 
include some aspects of social service, so that 
the student is able to develop a lively contact 
with the life of the people and become aware of 
their problems. 

The group has also sugge.sted certain measures 
to develop the National Service Scheme as a part- 
time voluntary activity by students and teachers 
in development programmes and welfare activi¬ 
ties. Another important suggestion w'as that 
national service for a period of one year after 
graduation be made compulsory for all those who 
; wish to take employment or go in for higher edu- 
t cation. 

t 

! The National Service Scheme is in operation in 
‘i Universities and colleges in Assam, Andhra Pra- 
i desh. Bihar. Gujarat, Haryana. Himachal Pra- 
1 desh, Kerala. Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, 
I Karnataka. Orissa. Punjab. Rajasthan, Tamil 
Nadu. Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal and 
Union Terntones of Chandigarh and Delhi. 

The Scheme aims at arousing the social cons¬ 
ciousness among students and providi»ig them 
with the opportunity to work with the people 
around the educational campuses creatively and 
constructively while studying in colleges—there¬ 
by putting the education they receive to concrete 
social use. During emergent situations there 
are special programmes under the Scheme, in 
which selected students undertake constructive 
work like in Bangla Desh Refugee Camps as 
well as in Youth .Against Famine Camps. 

Tlie students who participate in the Scheme 
gain first-hand knowledge of the conditions 
prevailing among the masses, and help to im¬ 
prove their lot. They would also gain valuable 
experience of community service and this 
would help make them better citizens. As a 
result of work camps, useful and durable com¬ 
munity assets are created. 
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—The Natural Sciences comprising Physics, 
Chemistry, Geology and Geography. 

—The Tool Sciences comprising Engineering and 
Technology, Mathematics and Statistics. 

Now for the purpose of designing action pro¬ 
grammes, it is convenient to regard the community 
segment selected by a University as on experimental 
field. The myriad aspects of the nature of this field, 
as revealed by the depth, survey including complex 
patterns of sociallife, characteristics of the physical 
geographical setting, ecological and climatic condi¬ 
tions, flora and fauns etc. would provide the data 
for determining areas as may require a multi-disci' 
plinary joint venture. 

How mono-disciphnary or nwlti’disdpUnary attent- 
ion to these discovered areas can be given, is briefty 
ilhistrated below : 

A. ITic Behaviooral and Social Sciences; The dis¬ 
cipline of Economics could study cost-beneflt ratios 
of agricultural practices and help in the field of mar¬ 
keting and cooperation. The discipline of Commerce 
may supplement by studying the credit practices in¬ 
cluding banking facilities and the methods of keeping 
accounts of inputs and outputs, Psychology can help 
by focussing its attention on the group dynamics, 
motivational patterns, conflict resolution and pub¬ 
lic morale. Political Science may analyse political 
affairs of the people and integrate official administ¬ 
rative practices with the regulatory institutions of 
the community. Sociology could attend to the stabi¬ 
lity and flexibility of the social organisations and 
analyse differential conformity to social norms. 

History can look after village revenue records and 
undertake preparation of village Gazeieers. Law 
and Jurisprudence could help in resolving local dis¬ 
putes and in catalo,cuing popular reaclion.s to the vari¬ 
ous enactments of the Central and state legislatures. 
Padagogy can attend to the social and general educa¬ 
tion of the community and assist the local school by 
supplementing their efforts and demonstrating new 
teaching methods. 

B. The Humilities: Languages, particularly the 
classical and foreign ones may not directly fit in the 
scheme of campus community involvement. However 
an attempt can be made, specially by students of 
spoken regional languages to study word frequencies 
and help develop communication media out of school 
educational programmes. Philosophy and Compara¬ 
tive Religion can be instrumented in dissipating 
superstitution and prejudice and in cementing 
bonds of brotherhood. Architecture can be instru¬ 
mented in improving housing conditions and in the 
evolution and adoption of a rational and scientific 
hestitation policy. The arts, the performing arts in 
particular, can address themselves to task of enriching 
the cultural life of the community and in arresting the 
corrosion of the folkways by hybrid cultural forms in¬ 
dulged in by the commercial agencies. The disaster 
of, intensifying mass alienatism can be tackled effec¬ 
tively by the Humanities. 


C. The Life Science: The Life Sciences can. as a 
group, help bring about the most appropriate ecolo¬ 
gical balance and maximal levels of social health- 
More concretely. Animal Husbandry can promote 
better breeding and rearing methods while Zoology 
can look after development of rural fisheries and 
poultries and take charge of past control measures. 
Botany, including forestry can make itself responsible 
for re-afforestation and plant care and, In general, 
can help expand the frontiers of green revolution. 
Medicine may help establish and man community 
health clinics, supplement the resources of the primary 
health centres, undertake health surveys and concent¬ 
rate on the improvement of environmental and pre¬ 
ventive medicine campaigns. 

D. Hie Natural Sciences: The overall task of 
Natural Sciences is improvement of the physical 
environment of man with a view to making it more 
comfortable and profitable. Specifically the discip- 
line.s in this group can. jointly and'or severally, take 
up programmes of soil and water analysis, control of 
erosion, salinity and alkanity. and determination of 
regional suitability of various flora and fauna. 

E. Hie Tool Sciences: Of the disciplines within 
this groups. Engineering and Technology can be mo.st 
instrumental in securing community welfare. Build¬ 
ing of village roads, bridges, water supplies and irri¬ 
gation channels, development and care of agricul¬ 
tural tools and machines and evolution of scientific 
productivity practices can be some of its chief con- 
ccrn.s. As for M.ithem:Jf;c.s and Statislic.s thci^c may 
not be so helpful in the field but in the pri-icessing of 
data required in the field, their services can be directly 
relevant. 

Even now there are many disciplines which orga¬ 
nise field e.xperiences like social survey.s. topographical 
.studies etc. It is undoubtedly so. But such pro¬ 
grammes, discernible in the professional courses and 
the more ‘applied' sciences, are invariably dictated 
to by the need to have a well balanced and rounded 
curriculum. They are predicated to an examination 
system which aims at more award or acquisition of 
degrees and certificates. They never represented 
the response of a university to social pressures. Their 
prosecution is informed by a purely ‘academic' bias. 
Considerations of community need.s do not figure at 
all. Needless to say. such programmes have a marginal 
utility insofar as the social relevance of education 
is concerned. 

The wholesale re-structuring of curricular speci¬ 
fications and assumption of social responsibilities by 
the Universities will necessitate the introduction of 
new, completely novel, instructional and evaluational 
methods. The purely textual lecture method of inst¬ 
ruction will cease to have even the limited value that 
it has at the moment. Similarly, the external essay- 
type examination will become completely irrelevant. 
Which devices and mechanisms should be substituted 
for the existing ones should be carefully considered 
by expert bodies and widely discussed by academicians 
and other interested agencies. What is, however. 
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clear is the fact that the piece meal approaches to 
improve instruction and evaluation, initiated by the 
UGC and Universities at diiferent times, are totally 
sterile. 

Representing as they do peripheral attempts to 
reform a thoroughly moribund system, they will not 
produce any inrpact as long as the old structure re¬ 
mains qualitatively intact. 

Again, the changes envisaged herein will call for 
the institution of a new scale of values to judge the 
merits of faculty members. The craze for initiative 
research studies ‘worthy’ of being printed in foreign 
journals has only served to reinforce the insular nature 
of our Universities. Recognition and promotion 
should come forth primarily on the basis of applied 
community oriented work. 

A very important problem in effecting a decisive 
transition will be the need to bring about coordination 
between the resources of Universities, governmental 
agencies and social organisations. The attitude of 
‘academic detachment’ nurtured on the campuses by 
the erstwhile colonial regime, is still strong and works 
as a very serious impediment. As pointed out ear¬ 
lier, a special department or bureau will have to be 
set up in each University to effect proper liaison with 
the community and Government and to bring about 
the new orientation in the value scales of the academic 
fraternity. 

There is an opinion which concedes the validity 
of the projected .shift but lends to doubt if it would 
really be practical in view of the managerial and finan¬ 
cial difficulties involved in the change. It is said that 
drafting of over 3 million students in community ac¬ 
tion programmes will put a very big burden on the 
national budget, apart from the prohibitive responsi¬ 
bility of seconding an effective number of supervisors. 

These difficulties are real only if existing pattern 
of NSS is to be retained. This is not justified. If 
Universities assume new social roles and if national 
service becomes a built-in requirement of the curricu¬ 
lum itself, the existing body of teachers will ipso facto 
become managers of the transition. Far from adding 
to the financial burdens of the Government, the 
change may actually repre.sent some saving. For what 
is attempted to accomplish is merely redefinition of 
the goals and functions of education 

General problems 

TThk most important 

problem arises out of the sociological limitations of 
\he Universities. A University is not an independent 
isolate; the factors making for progress and reforms 
are subject to the social-political pressures operating j 
on it. Any forward action will be decided as much 
by its own dynamics as by whether there is a favour¬ 
able climate in the country. Radical academic 
cltanges have therefore to await radical structural 


changes within our society. We can only hope that 
the resolve of our people and parliament to build a 
socialist democracy will take early energetic shape, 
implying structural changes in all walks of life. 
Meanwhile, Universities (as other institutions) are ex¬ 
pected to pull their weight and help accelerate the 
process of social transformation. The second 
problem concerns the need to secure sustained moti¬ 
vational levels in the implementation of the NSS. 
Students do not live in isolation from social milieu. 
There are constant irritants which exercise powerful 
impact on the students’ minds and, irrespective of the 
climate in the University or in the NSS organisation, 
they get distracted. The most baffling of these irri¬ 
tants are unemployment and lack of social mobility. 

Almost 60 per cent of graduates including those 
versed in professional courses, are without jobs. More 
than 30 per cent of the population is not engaged in 
any gainful occupation. A solution, though not 
totally comprehensive of this problem of motivation, 
may lie in the attempt to integrate University educa¬ 
tion including study-service activities with the social 
roles which students have to assume. 

The third problem relates to the intra-University 
climate. Not all the faculty members are equally 
interested in the new movement symbolised by the 
NSS. A good number of features within each Uni¬ 
versity militate against the ideals which students have 
internalized. Solution to this difficulty may again have 
to be found in the broader contextof visualising Uni¬ 
versities as social institutions which can be improved 
only in the measures as other institutions improved. 

The fourth difficulty comes out of aberrations 
of the developmental sequences it.self. Backward 
countries embarking on the path of change and pro¬ 
gress invariably pass through a phase of corruption, 
selfishness, rush after personal comforts, napotism, 
bureaucratism and a variety of similar evils. Natural¬ 
ly, these phenomena lead to frustrations which in turn 
lead to agitations and which again result in part-re¬ 
pression and part-fulfilment. The student of today, 
being a keen witness of the developmental scene, is 
usually affected by the deleterious influence around him 
and, consequently, his activity level deteriorates and 
suffers in efficiency. By providing proper orientation 
to students on the one hand and by letting them 
sort out the social reality of other citizens may on 
the other, will help obviate this difficulty to a consi¬ 
derable extent. 

The last difficulty is related to the total dynamic 
field where an individual student feels himself left 
out from the vast movement of change and progress 
that is in gear directly under his nose. The problem 
becomes acute when big changes are sought to be 
effected through purely administrative measures and 
the democratic masses are regarded as either mute 
spectators or more followers on. It would, therefore, 
be necessary to involve the students in all stages of 
j educational and environmental reconstructions, right 
i from the state of planning down to the stage of execu- 
I tion and finally of evaluation. #0 
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University Constitutions 


• VHE MAJORITY of the Universities in India are 
^ of the affiliating type, modelled on the Medieval 
Universities in Europe and especially those of 
United Kingdom. This pattern of University served 
their purpose more or less successfully at the time 
they were formed but, with the modern developments 
have become archaic. There is a tendency to have 
more and more Universities to look after specific 
interests like the Universities of Agricultural Sciences 
or Institutes of Technology, which are deemed Uni¬ 
versities. There are also a number of Unitary and 
Federal types of Universities in the country. Their 
numbers are likely to increase. My discussion on 
the changing pattern of University constitution will 
be based on a University like that of Calicut and may 
be not quite relevant in other instances. 

The constitutions of the Universities must be drasti¬ 
cally changed to make themselves relevant to the mo¬ 
dem times and the future. However, commissions and 
other bodies appointed for the purpose are un-v\ill- 
ing to bring about such drastic changes, for fear of 
upsetting the existing forms and methods of education. 
We have tended to think that the ultimate ideal can 
be achieved, by slow evolutionary measures, changing 
one or two items at a lime. Unfortunately this is 
not so and it would appear that we have to change 
the system as such, giving up some of our traditions 
of University administration. Such a drastic change 
requires a whole new appraisal of the role of the 
various bodies and authorities. 

The present University constitutions are such 
that no quick changes can be brought about. Any 
change suggested will have to be analysed and de¬ 
cided upon by a large number of bodies before final 
decisions can be taken and this may take anything 
like two or three years. This was a built-in me¬ 
chanism to prevent wild ideas being tried out quick¬ 
ly by any particular group of persons but it is unsuit- 
abk in the fast moving world of today. With people 
all over the world questioning the earlier values in 
education system and their relevance to today’s 
needs, it has become essential that the Universities 
change themselves. It is also necessary to ensure 
that sufficiently rapid changes are brought about. 

While almost all Universities have very large num¬ 
ber of powers written into their consiitutions, very few 
of those are being exercised or can be exercised in the 
present day. These limitations are due to a number 
of causes includir^ the developments in the politi¬ 
cal, social, economic and physical fields and by the 
powerful organisations of the students, teachers and 
employees of the University. Even though the Uni¬ 
versity had been conferred powers, there is no machi¬ 
nery by which the Universities can exercise many of 
such powers confeired upon them because of a large 
number of counter forces and have often to look on 
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Can oulr Universities fulfil all 
their obligations in their present 
set up ? The author pleads for a 
change in university constitutions. 


helplessly. There is also a greater tendency for the 
State Governments to assume more directive powers 
which often become mandatory. Interference from 
Government should be removed. 

The officers of the University are usually a Vice- 
Chant^llor, the Pro-Vice-Chancellor and the Regist¬ 
rar. With the development of the Universities of the 
large affiliating type and development of the functions 
of teaching and examining it has become necessary to 
have a strong machinery for the examinations. Hence 
a large number of Universities have now another officer, 
the Controller of Examinations, who has almost 



equal powers to that of the Registrar and report 
directly to the Vice-Chancellor. -- 

The financial dealings of the Universities have 
also increased enormously and it has become neces¬ 
sary to have a Financial Officer or Bursar who is 
also of similar status as the Registrar or the Cont¬ 
roller of Examinations. 

Vice-Chauce Hors 

With the development of the Universities the Vice- 
Chancellor is not in a position by himself to plan the 
development of the University and to look after the 
routine duties of administration of the University and 
therefore there is need for lull time officers to help 
him in the routine duties so that the Vice-Chancellor 
can devote more time towards the planning and deve¬ 
lopment of the University. The appointment of one 
or more Fro-Vice-Chancellors, depending on the size 
of the University, is therefore very necessary; he must 
be appointed in consultation with the Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor. A greater amount of delegation of powers to 
the Officers oi‘ the University seems to be necessary 
in order to have the University function more effi¬ 
ciently. 

The authorities of the Universities are the Syndi¬ 
cate or its equivalent, the Senate or its equivalent, the 
Academic Council, the Faculties and the Boards of 
Studies. There will be, in addition, a Finance 
Commillce to look into the financial position of 
the University including audit, and development 
committees for the more efficient functioning of the 
University. 

The Senate or its equivalent in many Universities 
is the highest authority in the University and looks 
after usually the administrative aspects of the Uni¬ 
versity. The membership of the Senate has been 
changing and there is great demand by various groups 
of students, teachers and public for greater represen¬ 
tation, since it is the body which is mainly concerned 
with the administration of the University. Kerala 
University was the first to include student represen¬ 
tatives in the Senate. This is sure to be followed by 
other Universities, when their constitutions are 
changed. The proposed university Acts for Kerala 
and Calicut Universities include representation by 
students. Participation by students in the afiairs of 
the University is to be welcomed and, if this partici¬ 
pation is to be effective and responsible, it is necessary 
that there must be sufficient number of students in 
the Senate, The students must form at least 1/10 of 
the total number in the Senate. Such representation by 
a fairly large number of students in necessary; 

(i) to give an effective voice in moulding the 
policies of the University, 

(ii) to make it possible for various groups and 
types of students to be represented in the 
Senate and 

uiil to make decisions of the Senate involving 
all the students so that such decisions can be 
implemented. 


Another organised group which is represented in 
the University Senate and is asking for greater 
representation are the teachers in the University and 
in the affiliated institutions. Participation by the tea¬ 
chers is necessary and there is need for adequate re¬ 
presentation of the teachers in the Senate. However 
care has to be taken in framing the constitution to 
ensure that the representation of the teachers is not 
under the control of one particular group having alle¬ 
giance to one or other political group. The tendency 
today is to reduce representation by the Principals 
of the colleges, because the Principals, being part of 
the establishment, arc considered often to stand against 
progress and change. Reduction in the proportion 
of Principals, however, is not a healthy sign. 

The Principals of Colleges are people with consider¬ 
able educational and administrative experience and 
they would be in a position to contribute effectively 
to the batter running of the University and also their 
participation in the Senate and other bodies would 
lead to better implementation of the policies of the 
University. There is a growing tendency to increase 
the number of representatives from the general public. 
Participation by academically oriented men and wo¬ 
men in public life is to be welcomed; if it is limited to 
elected representatives of the people in assemblies and 
local bodies and also members of the trade union, 
irrespective of their aptitude and experience, such 
representations will be harmful. It will be difficult to 
keep up academic standards and ideals if the non- 
academic people out-number the academic persons. 
The tendency to have only elected repreentatives doing 
away with nominated persons in the Senate is on the 
increase while this procedure follows the democratic 
traditions, it can lead to inefficient function as per¬ 
sons who are in a position to contribute to the success¬ 
ful running of the University may not be inclined to 
stand for elections. 

Academic Council 

The Academic Council or its equivalent is the main 
body having control and general regulations regarding 
courses of studies, syllabi and curricula, prescription 
of qualifications for teachers, equivalence of degrees 
etc.. The Academic Council very often runs into diffi¬ 
culties and also stands in the way of implementation 
of new ideas by any one faculty. In the case of policy 
matters, there may be conflict with ideas of the Senate 
even though it may be stated that the Academic 
Council is the supreme body in Academic matters. 
In the case of one faculty alone wanting to try new 
methods, the academic council may reject it solely 
on the basis that the other faculties are not in favour 
of this new idea. It is therefore suggested that the 
Academic Council be abolished and thereby a single 
body, the Senate should deal with the administration 
and academic matters. The Senate should have a 
majority of academic persons (teachers and students). 

The Faculties and Boards of Studies as con¬ 
stituted today contain senior persons in the sub¬ 
ject. This has certain advantages as well as draw¬ 
backs. In every person, there are two opposing fac¬ 
tors, a sense of security and a spirit of adventure. 
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The older persons are more lifrdy to play for security. 
This need not be true always but the older man is 
usually afraid of trying new things and lose face if 
the new venture does not succeed. The younger per¬ 
sons with a sense of adventure may be able to contri¬ 
bute to the introduction of innovation. ’With the need 
for diversifying the courses of study and trying new 
methods of education and learning, and institution of 
new courses of study which include those whose com¬ 
ponents will include a major part of learning outside 
the conventional educational institutions, it would be j 
worthwhile to see that the constitution I'f these bodies 
viz.. Faculty and Board of Studies, is so altered as to 
have at least 50 per cent of the members below the 
age of 40 years. 

Functioning of Syndicate ■ 

The Syndicate as it is constituted today is not in a 1 
position to discharge its duties elTectively, It cannot ; 
be expected that the Syndicate which meets once a ' 
month can decide on policies and even the routine 
running of the Uni\-ersity. It is also wrong to hold 
them responsible for any mi.stak'e made by the Uni¬ 
versity ofiicials. It cannot be expected that members 
of the Syndicate who are busy in their primary duties : 
will devote sufficient attention to the administration i 


Indo-American 
Scholars Meet 

Ever-increasing 
Scope for 
Co-operation 


of the University. The analogy between the assemb- i 
ly and the cabinet does not hold good because the ; 


members of the Syndicate are derived from many 


different groups. It is therefore suggested that the 
officers of the University, the Vice-Chanccnor, the 
Pro-Vice-Chancellor, Registrar. Controller of Exami¬ 
nations, Finance Officer and others be entrusted with 
this work and may be helped by a standing commi¬ 
ttee of the Senate where some decision has to be 
made on questions of policy, 

The powers of the Vice-Chancellor and other offi¬ 
cers must be enhanced. It is rediculous to limit the 
financial powers e.g. of the Vice-Chancellor to ^ 
Rs. ^C00 when even Heads of Departments in the Go¬ 
vernment have financial fjowers of Rs. f or 2 lakhs. 
No limit need be placed on the financial powders of (he ■ 
Vice-Chancellor, the limitation being that placed by 
the budget. Similarly, in the case of other officers also, 
there must be more devolution of financial, ad¬ 
ministrative, disciplinary and other pow'ers. 

There is a growing tendency throughout the world 
to make education, the responsibility of the State. 
This is and should be. With the majority of the insti¬ 
tutions affiliated to the University being under the 
control of the Government, the Government will be in 
a position to dictate terms to the University as to how 
the University should run and this influence of the 
Government is likely to be brought Jn through the 
annual financial grants, maintenance and plan. 
This constant threat rau.st be removed and it can be 
done if each Stale has a University Grants Commi¬ 
ttee consisting of Educators who can decide well in 
advance the grant to be given to each University and 
also periodically review the requirements and it must 
be binding on the Government to implement these 
recommendations. 


ACADEMIC EXCHANGES between India and 
^ the U.S.A, could be more meaningful if American 
doctroul scholars were attached to Indian institutions 
and worked under Indian supervisors, said Prof, 
Nural Ha.san, Union Education Minister, while ad¬ 
dressing the four-day conference of distinguished 
American and Indian scholars held in New Delhi 
recently. The meet was organised by the University 
; Grams Commission and the U.S. Educaiionai Foun¬ 
dation in India, The delegalion.s were led by Dr. 
George Jacob. Chairman, University Grants Commi.s- 
sion and Dr. Fred H. Harrington, Programme Advi. 
ser, Ford Foundation, New Delhi and Re.search Pro¬ 
fessor of History at University of Wisconsin, Madi¬ 
son. 

Prof. Hasan pleaded that due weight should be 
given to the report of the Indian supervisors by the 
University concerned in America, while evaluating the 
work done by its scholars in this country. He ex¬ 
pressed the hope that the conference would help in 
evolving a mechanism for academic exchanges to the 
advantage of both the countries. The scope for co¬ 
operation between the two countries in selecting areas 
of research and training was ever-increasing, he added. 

The U.S. Ambassador, Mr. Daniel Moynihan said 
that Indians formed the largest group of foreign stu¬ 
dents in his country. The flow of American scholars 
to India, though not as large, was not inconsiderable. 
He hoped the conference would lead to increased co¬ 
operation between India and the U.S. 

The U.G.C. Chairman, Dr. George Jacob, said 
earlier that both in the US and India the academicians 
enjoyed a large measure of freedom for investigation. 
Ail (he same, there were sensitive areas and problems 
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which might have more than academic significance. 
Leaving them aside, it should be possible for scholars 
of the two countries to find wide areas for coopera¬ 
tion and collaboration. 

Fifteen scholars from India and 12 from the US 
participated in the four-day conference. 

Academic Exchanges 

The meeting considered the present state of acade¬ 
mic exchanges and research involving students, scho¬ 
lars and institutions in India and America, how to in¬ 
crease collaborative efforts between the academic 
communities of the two countries, and to bring these 
efforts to focus upon mutually interesting and valu¬ 
able endeavours. 

The chief topics for discussions were: relevance, 
national needs and policies, and the possible conflict 
of such aims with the scholar’s general objective to 
extend and expand the store of knowledge. However, 
in the talks within the subject area groups there was 
little difficulty in arriving at agreements at the con¬ 
ference distinguished by a full, free and cordial 
exchange of views across the table and in many pri¬ 
vate conversations. 

There is a lengthy record of interaction involving 
students, scholars, universities, and research institu¬ 
tions of the two countries, and many public and pri¬ 
vate channels already exist to facilitate this. The 
expectation at the conference was that many of the 
channels will continue to be utilised, although there 
may be more effort than in the past to give highest 
priority lo those area.s clearly reflecting both Indian 
and American needs and academic interests. In addi¬ 
tion, it was agreed that wherever possible collabora¬ 
tive research and training programmes in both count¬ 
ries would be the favoured means for promoting such 
interaction and, where appropriate, interdisciplinary 
research should be encouraged. 

For two days the delegates engaged in a general 
discussion of the academic and research needs and in¬ 
terests of the two countries. On the third day two 
groups were formed to focus specifically on the areas 
of science and technology and of social sciences and 
humanities, and a third group considered several wi¬ 
der policy matters affecting future academic exchanges 
between India and the United Slates. The recommen¬ 
dations and conclusions of these three groups were 
discussed and amended at a final meeting of the two 
delegations, and are summarized as follows: 

Recognising the past, present and future value of 
cooperation and collaboration between India and the 
United States in many science fields, and the benefits 
which have accrued both to individual scientists and 
lo the scientific disciplines in both countries as a 
result of such cooperation, the conference recom¬ 
mended that steps be taken to continue and expand 
this cooperation and to channel it into areas of 
mutual interest and need. 

It was agreed that the pursuit of such objectives 
would be best served through projects 


dividuals and institutions in both countries and plan 
ned on the basis of: 

(1) mutual national needs or scholarly interests, 
and 

(2) availability of expertise and facilities in speci¬ 
fic fields in either country. In addition, research pro¬ 
jects judged of value and proposed by individual in¬ 
vestigators should also be encouraged. 

In the near future, it was agreed, smaller and more 
specialized binationa) groups should assess our recent 
and on-going scientific research and educational pro¬ 
grammes. The list projects recommended should also 
be reviewed and it be expanded by later working 
groups, as not all science and technology disciplines 
were represented in the conference delegation. 

Biological & Medical Sciem^es 

The following areas were suggested for attention 
(not arranged in order of priority): 

1. Reproductive biology and fertility control. 

2. Reproductive biology, animal and plant pro¬ 
ductivity, and biological control. 

3. Conservation of plant and animal resources 
(including animal ethology). 

4. Post-harvest technology; including food pro¬ 
cessing, storage and transport. 

5. Communicable diseases (including immunolo¬ 
gical aspects, e.g. leprosy). 

6. Nutrition 

7. Microbiology; with special reference to fer¬ 
mentation. soil enrichment, and genetics. 

8. Genetics. 

9. Neurobiology (including brain research) and 
neuroendocrinology. 

10. Health manpower development and utilisa¬ 
tion, including “brain drain". 

11. Water resources. 

12. Pest management. 

13. Primate biology. 

Physical and Earth Sciences 

1 Energy Studies: 

(a) High energy chemicals, including conversion 
of coal for energy uses. 

(b) Alternate sources of energy: solar, wind, 
nuclear and geothermal. 

2 Materials Science: mettalic, non-mettalic and 
composites; techniques for handling and using. 

3 Resources: water (including augmentation and 
biological aspects), soil, mineral, forest, oil and ocean. 

Computer Sciences 

Process design, simulation and control. 
Environmental sciences (biological, meteorologi¬ 
cal, ecological, rural and urban planning). 
Instrumentation science. 

Space science and satellite technology 
Information and communication systems. 
Transportation systems. 

.^Astrophysics, Astronomy and Radio-astronomy. 
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For its implemeatatioB the conference nwfle the 
following recommendations: 

Small binational seminars, beginning as soon as 
possible with somewhat broader working groups in 
areas such as reproductive biology, nutrition, thin- 
film technology and coal conversion for energ>’, to 
identify specific projects for collaboration. 

Post-doctoral fellowships and graduate fellowships 
in selected areas of interest between the two countries, 
and involving standard academic relations between 
the fellow and the sponsoring or supervising pro* 
fessor. 

Research collaboration between insliiulions with 
similar programmes, including provision for travel 
and short or extended visits. 

Social Sciences 

The need for certain guidelines in respect to re¬ 
search subjects, types of scholars and sources of 
funds was mentioned by the Indian members. The 
conference stressed that research requirements and re¬ 
sources in the two countries are vastly different, and 
the need to take steps against undue encroachments 
in a competitive situation marked by unequal re¬ 
sources was pointed out. 

The American scholars expressed their general 
agreement with the research requirements and acade¬ 
mic perspectives of Indian scholars. They felt that it 
was the responsibility of Indian authorities to make 
decisions about the acceptability of any given 
proposal. 

The following list, incorporating suggestions by 
both Indian and American pariicipatns, and represent¬ 
ing subjects appropriate and relevant to the exchange 
of scholars between the two countries and suitable 
for either individual or collaborative study or re¬ 
search was drawn up. The list of recommended 
areas should be reviewed and it is hoped to be ex¬ 
panded by later working groups. 

L Studies of Indian and American civilization 
and culture, including language and literature. 

2 Quantitative methods and techniques in social 
sciences: including econometrics, survey research 
techniques and methods 

3 International trade, international finance and 
currency. 

4. Urban studies and planning. 

5. Comparative study of political and legal pro¬ 
cesses and systems. 

6. Comparative social structures. 

7. Library management, library science and docu¬ 
mentation. 

8. Education, Educational Technology and teach¬ 
ing materials; including comparative studies of the 
effects of culture on memory, cognitive development, 
perception, and learning. 

9. Museology. 

10. Musicology. 

11. Linguistics—Socio-Linguistics. 

12. Social Ecology. 


R^ardiag its Ittplemeiitatitm it ai^g^ted: 

Commencing as soon as possible small binational 
seminars, possibly of an interdisciplinary nature, in 
broad areas such as quantitative methods and urban 
studies meet to identify specific projects for collabora¬ 
tion. 

Post-doctoral fellowships and graduate fellowships 
in selected areas of interest between the two count¬ 
ries, and involving standard academic relations bet¬ 
ween the fellow and the sponsoring or supervising 
professor. 

Research collaboration between institutions with 
similar programmes, including provision for travel 
and short or extended visits. 

It was agreed at the conference that a specialist 
Advisory Group should be organised in the United 
States to inform the academic community there on 
areas of fruitful academic cooperation arising out of 
these discussions. The UGC should set up a similar 
Advisory Group in India for the same purpose. As 
the academic communities become acquainted with 
the facilities available in each country, the Groups 
could assist scholars in choosing areas of research 
and training beneficial to them and relevant to the 
needs of their country. 

Academic exchanges are more productive when 
doctoral candidates and post-Ph.D. fellows are attach¬ 
ed to universities or other educational institutions and 
work under the guidance of supervisors or other con¬ 
sultants. Reports of doctoral candidate's supervisor 
should be given due weight by the student's home uni¬ 
versity. Such attachment and .supervi.sion .should not 
be insisted upon in the case of senior scholars. 

Scholars engaged in field work in either country 
should be expected to give a copy of their data to the 
designated agencies with sufficient safeguard to pro¬ 
tect the interests of the scholars who collect the data. 

While the need for academic and research e.xcha- 
nges was emphasised, Indian members noted a pre¬ 
ference for post-doctoral scholars to be sent from 
India to the U S; while the American members 
wished to send both doctoral students and other 
scholars to India. 

The value of orientation programmes was noted. 
Sending and receiving countries should be encouraged 
to provide such programmes for the students they 
sponsor. 

The principle of cost sharing the exchange of 
scholars was agreed to. Suitable procedures would 
have to be developed. 

The question of Indian scholars remaining in the 
U.S, after completing studies was also discussed by 
the conference. The desirability of changing present 
visa regulations in this regard so as to reduce the 
number of such scholars was discussed and left for 
further examination by the appropriate authorities. 

As cooperative endeavours continue to develop 
between academic communities in the two countries, 
additional support for exchange programmes and 
collaborative research should be made available. •• 
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Examination Reforms 


M. V. NAYUDU 


Recently the U G.C. published a plan of action for examination reform (briefly reported in our 
January 1974 issue) in respect of objectives of teaching and consequently of evaluation, 
question bank, internal assessment, and marks and grades. The author discusses these^ in certain 
perspectives. 


I^NOWLEDGE AND information can be two 
^ diHerenl entities, the former involving an under¬ 
standing of all possible aspects of the available infor¬ 
mation, while the latter may merely, relate to mar¬ 
shalling of facts. This naturally involves two aspects 
of a students' menial faculties. One relating to re¬ 
membrance of facts read, and the other to association 
of facts in sequences, and their evaluation—in other 
words thinking of and understanding the facts or 
information. A student may be good in either one of 
them, good in one and not so good in the other, or 
good in both or good in neither. Any teacher would 
come across these various types among his students. 

h is obvious that a student good in both remem¬ 
brance and thinking and understanding of facts, 
is the best and the ideal student. He is likely to be the 
most creative, it is equally obvious that every man 
cannot do everything, more so in the present days 
when scientific knowledge is increasing at a very fast 
pace. It is, however, also true that a man does not 
remain static in his mental abilities and the acquistion 
of interests. It otherwise means that an individual 
can be appropriately and sympathetically guided to 
develop those abilities most useful to himself and (he 
society he lives in. Since it is as a student that a man 
.spends his formative years in formal learning and 
equipping himself for his later life, he should also be 
examined and guided correctly during this period 
of his life. 

The present system of examining students at higher 
levels of education is largely by essay type questions 
set at the end of a year or two to three of formal 
studies. The student has often a hundred per cent 
choice In the questions to be answered in a 3-hour 
period. Hence many students gamble with omis- 

The author is Reader in Botany Dept, of SV University, Tirupati. 


sion of syllabi and study just before the examina¬ 
tion period. These conditions merely lead to the test¬ 
ing of one's ability lo remember a small information 
over a shortp eriod. 

Can this system be called testing of one’s 
knowledge? Would the student ever profit by such 
knowledge? If the answer is negative for these ques¬ 
tions, what else can be done to satisfy these ends? 

Often we hear about objective questions. Many 
consider that these questions involve more mention¬ 
ing of yes or no. or choosing the right word out of 
a choice of 2 or 3 words, or filling in the blanks. 
This type of question certainly helps a quicker evalua¬ 
tion of an answer script. This, however, involves the 
mere remembrance of fads on the part of a student, 
not his thinking ability. 

ConveDtiona] View 

If we consider the evolution of a student from his 
first standard to his collegiate level, it involves first 
a learning of some fads. Subsequently it leads to a 
gradual association of facts to give a coherent idea 
of an obejective, and finally to an evaluation of the 
series of facts of information, wherein the student’s 
ability to think and judge is involved. These involve 
four out of nine criteria mentioned by the UGC. 
The other five criteria need entirely different indi¬ 
vidual procedures of testing and evaluation. 

Thus the conventional view of objective questions 
holds good in the earlier stages of one’s education. 
With time the student should, however, learn to ex¬ 
press himself coherently and eventually demonstrate 
his ability to think of and judge the information. It 
thus becomes necessary that even in the latter stages 
of high school itself there has to be a method of 
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(juestioning, eliciting the latter abilities of a student 
besides the mere facts by the objective questions. 
It naturally becomes even more important that at 
the collegiate level emphasis should shift more to the 
testing of student's ability to express himself cohe¬ 
rently and demonstrate his thinking and evaluation 
capacities. 

The following concepts in examining a student may 
result in achieving these goals. Let us take the present 
3-hour examination period as a starting model for 
consideration and implementation of changes. This 
can be modified suitably with experience in the next 
2 or 3 years. 

1. A question paper should cover most of the 
syllabus. 

2. Questions should be formulated to test the stu¬ 
dent for his understanding of the basic concepts, the 
facts and the interrelationships of the facts jn a disci¬ 
pline. Hence three types of questions are to be for¬ 
mulated. 

(a) . Questions requiring a brief precise answer 

about a paragraph on a concept or definition 
or about a unit. 

(b) . Questions requiring an answer of 3 or 4 

paragraphs about a set of facts or a few 
related units. 

(c) . Questions requiring an answer of 2 or 3 pages 

dealing with interrelationships of a number of 
facts regarding a number of units or a 
sequence of events in a physical or biological 
function, 

3. Type (.a) question can be answered in appro¬ 

ximately 5 nunuies, 

Type (b) question can be answered in approxi¬ 
mately 15 minutes. 

Type (c) question can be answered in approxi¬ 
mately 30 minutes, 

4. Thus these three types of questions help to 
grade a student in relation to his understanding of 
a concept, his ability to present a few facts coherently, 
and finally to present a number of related facts in a 
proper sequence and discuss them. It is thus ex¬ 
pected to guage a student's ability to understand, 
think, collate facts and discuss or evaluate them at the 
graduate and post-graduate level. 

5. Three Qestions in each type totalling 9 ques¬ 
tions will usually cover most of the syllabus. Choice 
may be given in the third type question only but 
ought to be avoided. 

6. The marks for each type can be in the ratio 
of 1: 2: 4 or 4, 8 and 15 for each 1, 2, and 3 type 
question. Thus time, answer and marks are related 
in a proportionate manner. 

Thus, this pattern ensures that the student does 


not skip parts of syllabi, and that he is graded ac¬ 
cording to his actual varied mental ability. 

Teacher’s Role 

At present the working of questions is not specific 
so that individual students differ in the quantitative 
and to some degree in the qualitative aspects of the 
answer they write. Since the evaluating teachers are 
different from the question setter in the present sys¬ 
tem. the former vary in their individual standards of 
evaluation. The victim is the student. Because of 
the specific time, answer and mark interrelated con¬ 
cept in the above pattern the student knows that 
evaluation will be objective and is not subject to the 
above vagaries. 

As a further safeguard, the teachers concerned in 
teaching the subjects should formulate model ques¬ 
tions on the above pattern and also furnish answers. 
The University should furni.sh these to the question 
setter so that he has a clear idea of Che quality and 
quantity of answer he should expect from a student 
within the specified time for each question type. He 
would then accordingly, carefully formulate the ques¬ 
tions. Thus this pattern can be implemented even in 
the present system as an improvement over the present 
evaluation standards. The students also should have 
acccs.s to such mode) qucaiiojj paper and model ans¬ 
wer. and the concerned icjch^rs should have used 
them at least at the terminal ie>ts. 

InlernaJ Evaluation 

We also hear Crequeitly of the deirabiliiy of inter¬ 
nal assessment and the use of tests of objective ques¬ 
tions. quiz and assignments. Here again the pattern 
outlined earlier can be followed, varying the tola! 



*'We changed the syllabus again to discover 
it was what we had three years back.” 
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number of questions in respect of total time allotted 
for the individual tests. For instance the biweekly 
or monthly tests can be of an hour duration while 
the terminal tests can be of 3-hour duration, and ac¬ 
cordingly vary the number of questions only for each 
type. 

A requisite in the internal assessment that many 
seem to overlook is the necessity on the part of the 
evaluating teacher to write in the margin for each 
answer the specific defects. The answer scripts, even 
of the final tests should be returned to the students 
who may keep them for a day to go through them to 
benefit from the teacher’s remarks, and return them 
the next day, or the students can be specifically given 
1 or 2 hours in the class with the concerned teacher 
present. The students raise their doubts, if any, on 
the evaluation and they are cleared. If the teacher 
finds he has erred, he corrects immediately. Thus the 
element of partiality is totally removed. 

The problem of teacher being subject to external 
influences does not arise as the process is open and the 
other students can rightly question him directly and 
immediately. He has to protect himself from this 
unpleasantness. The students and their parents also 
will naturally have to abstain from the present day 
malpractices. The enforcement of this rule—re¬ 
turn of answer vscripis to the students—is a mere ad¬ 
ministrative decision. It is possible that some may 
try 10 sabotage this, having got used to the present 
day laxity. 

The students and the educated parents besides the 
conscientious teachers and the administrator should, 
however, press for this desirable change vigorously. 
It is the implementation of this requisite in the inter¬ 
nal assessment system which will lead to its success. 
The present reports of failure of internal assessment 
from some institutions is because the scripts are not 
returned to the students with notations as to the de¬ 
fects of each answer. 

Together with the internal assessment, if a student 
counselling system is adopted in which 4 or 5 students 
are attached to a teacher, they can be properly guided 
based on their abilities as revealed m the tests and 
assignments and so help them to improve themselves. 
It is this way alone that eventual academic improve¬ 
ments, and mutual trust between students, teachers, 
administrators and the public will develop. U will 
incidentally also reduce the number of failures and 
thus the wastage of learning facilities. 

Qaestion Bank 

Recently suggestions were made about question 
bank which involves the formulation of all possible 
standard questions by all the concerned teachers, and 
the use of a computer or random method for selection 
of a set of questions for either each student for every 
examination, or for each examination but for all stu¬ 
dents. These questions are known to both students 
and teachers and additions or deletions may be made 
once in 2 or more years with experience. 

This same system can also be adopted with the 


question patterns suggested earlier. However, tht> 
question bank system will continue to be plagued, 
probably even worse, with the question and answer 
notes of the present day. The student may no more 
be interested in studying texts and reference material. 
While this may ease the administrator’s ordeal, the 
academic improvements may not be achieved. Further, 
should the internal assessment of the characteris¬ 
tics outlined earlier is to be implemented, the ques¬ 
tion bank system may not have to be considered. 

External Examination 

One criticism against internal assessment is the 
probability of a teacher not covering the prescribed 
syllabus and examining the students in the limited 
syllabus he has completed. One way to check this 
abuse is to have the system of students’ evaluation 
of teachers for specific criteria which includes the 
quality and quantity of syllabus covered during the 
term or year. Examination of these teachers’ evalua¬ 
tion reports by the whole departmental staff and the 
Dean of the con(?erned faculty, and advising the erring 
teacher should be helpful. Another method which 
can be employed together with the first suggestion 
is to have the final test evaluated by one external tea¬ 
cher also, who is furnished a copy of the syllabus and 
the model question paper and model answers for his 
information. 

It may thus be noted that all the human foibles 
can be greatly minimised in the implementation of 
internal assessment and improved method of testing 
students' knowledge by proper administrative deci¬ 
sions, and their honest observance. The teacher's 
work load will however be far greater in this improved 
system because of greater time taken for setting proper 
questions at greater frequency, and correction of the 
many scripts in the suggested ideal way at equally 
greater frequency. He should naturally have lesser 
teaching load than the present one, probably half 
of it. 

More teachers will then have to be recruited. If 
this is done in a specified planned way over the next 
3 to 5 years, all the present teachers may willingly co¬ 
operate and make it a success. If more teachers 
are not recruited in a planned manner the system is 
likely to fail purely because of physical inefficiency of 
even the willing teachers. 

Yet another prerequisite for the success of the 
internal assessment system is the availability of texts 
at reasonable prices. Most texts written by Indian 
authors cost between Rs. 10 and Rs. 20 and a stu¬ 
dent may have to buy between 10 and 20 books for 
the complete under-graduate course. This high cost 
is a disincentive for many of the financially average 
and poor students. The publishers should probably 
produce on a much larger scale than now after en¬ 
suring its quality when the price could probably be re¬ 
duced by 30-50 per cent. They could bring out new edi¬ 
tions of such quality books once in 3 to 5 years, which 
should help the sales of their books as well as periodi¬ 
cal updating of the quality of knowledge for our stu¬ 
dents. ## 
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Education And 
Employment 
in Fifth Plan 


K.L. JOSHl 


^HERC JS a kind of academic revolution going 

on since I960 all the world over and no less in 
India. Attempts at forecasting manpower needs, 
relating investment in education to economic goals, 
changing educational structure in relation to 
national needs, problems of teachers and students 
and of educated unemployed—all suclt concepts 
have been thrown up to the surface as challenges 
to social thinkers and planners. 

An action programme to meet at least partially 
some of the challenges on a fundamental basis of 
changes in educational structure is indicated. 

Work in Education 

Unemployment of educated people should be 
looked at as a general unemployment problem— 
whether educated or uneducated due to economic 
backwardness—and there is as much responsibility 
of the State to see that all people are properly 
employed whether educated or uneducated. How¬ 
ever, there is a greater responsibility of the State for 
providing employment to educated people when 
the Government directly spends so much money on 
their education. Every development plan is intended 
to generate more employment opportunities and the 
education system should be such as would result in 
providing training and developing skills useful in 
various sectors of the economy. Work itself is 
education, and not education for work should per¬ 
haps be the thesis for the Fifth Plan and larger 

The author is former Vice-Chancellor of Indore University 
and a UGC fellow at Gokhale Institute of Politics & 
Economics, Poona. 


amounts have to be provided for work programmis 
and for programmes of education and training for 
al) types of workers. 

However, today the educated per.sons become a 
heavy weight on the econi>mic sy^lem because they 
arc not properly educated or trained. The present 
education system is to blame for it. 

Recently Ministers and other responsible authori¬ 
ties have talked about changing the education 
system to suit the economy. .\.s a member ot the 
Centra! Advisory Board of Education on behalf ofihc 
Inter-Universiiy Board, when 1 was Vice-Chancellor 
of the Indore University, I had mentioned at the 
last meeting of that body in September 1972 that 
during the fast 25 years we have committed many 
blunders jn the field of education and one of the 
greatest blunders was the introduction of Higher 
Sccondar) system and the abolition ofihc well tried 
intermediate system which was current for nearly 
100 years. 

Education is a field of conservatives and changes 
or reforms cannot be done radically except perhaps 
in a dictatorial system. 

At present the system of higher education has 
gone beyond the control of the Central and the 
State Governments. The Universities are no doubt 
autonomous but they can neither control it nor 
direct it. The Central Universities are in a mess 
and the State Universities are facing tremendous 
financial problems. Even the lITs are facing inter¬ 
nal problems and there are signs that the traditions 
in the field of higher education are crumbling in the 
face of new circumstances. We cannot enforce 
academic or social reforms in a revolutionary age 
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ADVERttSEMENT 

NEW TEXT-BOOK IN ENGUSH FROM THE 
U S S R. AVAILABLE IN INDIA 


1. Handbook of Physics, B. Yavorsky and A. 
DetJaf, pp. 965. Rs. 17.40 (Mir Publishers, 
Moscow). 

This handbook defines the basic concepts of physics, 
concisely formulates physical laws and the essence of 
the phenomena described. All branches of classical 
and modern physics are covered. 

The six main parts of the book include : Physical 
Basis of Classical Mechanics, Fundamentals of Thermo¬ 
dynamics and Molecular Physics, Fundamentals of 
Fluid Mechanics, Electricity and Magnetism, Wave 
Phenomena, and Atomic and Nuclear Physics. 

The appendices present the units of physical quanti¬ 
ties and their dimensions in various systems, and the 
values of universal physical constants. 

The handbook is intended for use by engineers, 
technician.s students of universities and engineering 
institutes, post-graduate students, teachers of high 
schools, and lecturers of institutes. Being a store¬ 
house of up-lO'daie authoritative data on the subject, 
with especial stress laid on basic concepts and mathe¬ 
matical methods, this handbook can be used by anyone 
interested in the field. 

The textbook is divided into the following six parts: 

1. The Physical Basis of Classical Mechanics; 2. 
The Fundamentals of Thermodynamics and Molecular 
Physics ; 3. The Fundamentals of Fluid Mechanics ; 
4. Electricity and Magnetism; 5. Wave Phenomena ; 
6. Atomic and Nuclear Physics. The text-book also 
had two appendices at the end. 

2. Petroleum, V. Sokolov, pp. 335, Rs. 7.40 (Mir 
Publishers, Moscow). 

This book presents the up-to-date knowledge in the 
field of petroleum and gas. It covers a wise range of 
topics of historical, scientific^ and engineering interest. 
The author discusses modern concepts concerning the 
geology and geo-chemistry of petroleum and associated 
gas, their origin, and the formation of petroleum and 
gas deposits. Methods of petroleum and gas prospec¬ 
ting and production are described, and data, on their 
reserves are presented. The book also deals with such 
aspects as transportation and storage of petroleum and 
gas, their processing into various products, etc. 

The text book is divided into the following Ten 
chapters: 

1. A Little History ; 2. Geology and Geochemis¬ 
try of Petroleum and Natural Gas. Their Prospecting 
and Exploration ; 3. Production of Petroleum and 


Gas ; 4. Is there much Petroleum on Our Planet ? 
5. Transportation and Storage. of Petroleum and 
Natural Gas ; 6. Composition of Petroleum and Gas; 
Methods of Studying Them ; 7. Petroleum Processing; 
8. Gas Proce.ssing ; 9. Petrochemical Industry ; 10. 
Cybernetics and Automation. 

3. Machine Tool Design (Vol, I) General Editor 
N. AcherJean, D. Sc. pp. 600, Rs. 8.40 (Mir 
Publishers, Moscow). 

This is the second edition of the popular textbook 
recommended for rcpublication by Indian specialists 
under the programme of the Joint Indo-Sovient Board 
to make the best Soviet textbooks available to Indian 
students. 

This fundamental four-volume work was written 
by scientists and specialists on the teaching staff of 
the Machine Tool Engineering Institute in Moscow. 
The editor. Prof. N, Acherkan, D. Sc. (Engineering), 
is an eminent Soviet specialist in machine and design 
and the author of over fifty scientific works and text¬ 
books. Prof. Acherkan holds the title of Honoured 
Scientist of the Russian Federation and has occupied 
the chair of Machine Tool Design for -35 years. 

The present work was translated from the considera¬ 
bly revised and recently published second edition which 
includes all the latest achievements in world machine 
tool practice. The earlier editions have become an 
indispensable hand-book for Soviet designers. There¬ 
fore this work will be of great value to engineers 
engaged in the design, manufacture and maintenance of 
machine tool equipment. It can also be used to 
advantage by the students of engineering institutes 
majoring in Process Engineering, Metal-Cutting 
Machine Tools or Cutting Tool Design. 

Vol. I deals with the basic machine tools and 
special machine tools used in cutting tool production. 
The classification, type and size range, and designation 
of machine tools, employed in Soviet practice, arc 
given in detail, together with the types of motion found 
in machine tools. Metal-cutting lathes, turret lathes, 
vertical boring machines, automatic and semi-automatic 
lathes, milling machines and many other types of 
machine tools are described. 

Special attention has been given to machine tools 
designed for the production of cutting tools. Part 
one was written by Nicholas Lisitsyn, Alexander 
Gavryushin and Oleg Trifonov, Candidates of Science, 
and Part Two by Prof. Alexander Kudryashov, Candi¬ 
date of Science. 
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4. STRENGTH OF MATERIALS: V.Fedosyev, 
pp. 66^ Rs. 7.25 (Mir Publishers, Moscow) 

This book has been recommended for publication 
by Indian specialists under the programme of the Joint 
Indo-Soviet Textbook Board to make the best Soviet 
textbooks available to Indian students. 

This introduction to the theory of the strength 
of materials, while intended primarily for mechanical 
engineers, can be used as a general textbooks by 
students of engineering faculties of universities and 
college of technology. 

The problems covered include tension, compression, 
sl^ar and torque, the geometrical characteristics of 
bar sections, etc. The theory of bending and the 
present theories of strength are outlined and discussed, 
while at the end of the book the author describes in 
simple language Uie advanced method of strength 
analysis by limit states. 

Strength of Materials contains numerous examples 
and problems, with suggested solutions. Reference 

topic's Publishing House (P) Ltd. Rani Jhansi Road, 
New DcIhi-55 
PPH Book Stall 

IPO'B, Khetwadi Main Road, Bombay'4 

People*s Book House 
IHramsbah ManziJ, Relief Road 
Ahmedabad 

Manisha Granthalaya (P) Ltd. 

4/3B, Bankiffl Chatterjee Street 
Calcutta 

National Book Agency (P) Ltd. 

12, Bankim Chatteijee Street 
Calcutta 

NCBH (P) Ltd. 

6/^ Mount Road, Madras 

Prabhat Book House 
Trivandrum 


tables are provided in an appendix. 

The book has had five editions in Russia and has 
been translated into French as well as English. 

Prof. Vsevolod Feodosyev, D. Sc., a Lenin Prize 
Laureate, is a leading Soviet scientist in the field of the 
theory of elasticity and problems of the strength of me¬ 
chanical elements. 

Prof. Feodosyev’s published works include Methods 
of Strength Analysis in Mechanical Engineering, Elas¬ 
tic Elements in Instrument Making, and Strength of 
Heat-Stressed Units in Rocket Engines. 

In addition to his extensive research work, Prof. 
Feodosyev is actively engaged in teaching, holding a 
chair at the Bauman Higher Technical School in Mos¬ 
cow, one of the oldest higher educational institutions in 
the USSR. 

These books are available with booksellers through¬ 
out India and definitely with the following distributors 
of Soviet books in India : 

Visalandhra Publishing House 
Eluru Road, Vijayawada 

Visalandhra Book House 
Sultan Bazar, Hyderabad 

People’s Book House 
Opp. Patna College, Patna 

People’s Book House 
Hazaribagh Road, Ranchi 

Navakamataka Publications 
Bangalore-9 

Nabujuga Granthalaya 
Bajrakabti Road, Cuttack 

Himachal Book Centre 
4, The Mall, Simla 


Punjab Book Centre 

1940, Sector 22 B, Chandigarh 
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The CDime is inteoded for is^ennee teachm ofFreocb/ 
Rosnan and fresh poft;’g»diia» degree holders desring to take 
up dte teacinev proSeaakm. 

1. Daratitn of Oe coarse : 

Intensive four-month; from 2nd April to 
31st July 1974. 

2. Qufifleatfras : 

M.A. in Fien^i/Russian or it» equivalent. This c<Nid}- 
tioD may, however, he waiveo in case of in-service 
teachers. 


Stipeads/Merit S^darsUps; 

Teachers ^K>nsored by Universiti^/Coileges/lnstituies 
will be paid a stipend of R$. 200- p.ro. A limited num¬ 
ber of merit-scholarships for fresh M.A.s arc also avail¬ 
able and will be awarcud on the basis of their perfor¬ 
mance at the Institute. 

4. Last date for receipt of applications on prescribed forms 
to be sent tluough proper channel is 28th February 1974. 

5. The prescribed application forms and other relevant details 
regarding syllabus eic. can be had from the Registrar, 
C^tral Institute of English and Foreign Languages, 
Hyderabad on sending a stamped self-addressed envelope 
(ir‘X4") marked with the name of the programme. 

REGISTRAR 
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iintess ttie institutions are modified internally. The 
remedy is governmental intervention in University 
affairs which takes away any academic freedom for 
the faculty, whatever vestiges of such freedom are 
left over the developmental years. 

Silent Teachers 

There is a great deal of misdirection in the field 
of education. Educational statistics by which 
we swear are generally not reliable and where they 
have found no data to verify vague ideas, our own 
experience and that of our informed observers who, 
like ourselves, arc often relying on impressions are 
used for projected thinking. Therefore in a picture 
of crisis in the field of education, those who are 
concerned with policy-making and particularly the 
bureaucracy reflect their own inflexible ideas, preju¬ 
dices and blind spots. The academics overpowered 
by economic tensions and suppressed by political 
pressures are generally silent. They are losing 
courage to speak out. There cannot be any clear- 
cut evaluation of the present system or perspective 
programmes from the Government secretariat only. 
On the other hand, however, those who are in the 
Universities or in the teaching field are lost in the 
day-to-day work of learning, teaching and research 
and cannot go beyonJ their own impression to see 
the picture as a whole and look at it from the angle 
of the Government, the people and the system. 
Besides they hardly have much information. Thus 
we arrive at objectives and aims which are often 
contradictory when done sector-wise or piece-meal 
and most of us cannot be honest about the picture 
and lend to be ambivalent and uncertain. 

Iti the academic revolution that is going on today 
in this country (as well as in the advanced countries 
of the U.S.A., U.K., West Germany and Japan), 
the professionalism, that is the unified faculty or 
teachers have an informal veto in most Universities 
and colleges and their objective appears to be not to 
take any special steps to implement new suggestions 
made in various Government or UGC reports; nor 
do they desire to express their criticism for fear of 
antagonizing either the students or the vested 
interests or the politicians. They just remain silent. 
That is how the UGC reports on improvement 
of syllabus have remained in cold storage and even 
the Education Commission Report has only become 
a reference book. 

Recalcitrant States 

The Stale Governments which are mainly con¬ 
cerned with educational policy look upon the 
Centre’s advice with a certain amount of demur and 
are very often recalcitrant about anything that 
goes to them from New Delhi. That is why the 
educational policy document which primarily con¬ 
cerns the State Governments and which technically 
need not have gone to the Parliament cannot per¬ 
colate to the people through the State Governments. 

The Sector of Higher Education in India is to 
prepare manpower for various areas of our economy 


and cohesive society, through the economic law of 
direct and indirect benefits out of any investment. 
Some of the benefits could be identified and are 
measurable and good many could be described as ex¬ 
ternalities of education. 

In the light of the public criticism and the prob¬ 
lem of employment we have now to see if we could 
build up ties between the occupational structure and 
higher education, I think there are at the outset 
three steps which we can take to remedy the situa¬ 
tion in the Fifth Plan. 

Open University 

In regard to large numbers going to the universi¬ 
ties whom wc cannot control or restrain we have to 
introduce the ‘Open University* system, a very much 
Indianised version of the concept current in the U.K. 
and Japan. It cannot be one open university but all 
universities could provide facilities for students ap¬ 
pearing privately, whether employed or otherwise, 
and provision of‘Open University* paraphernalia could 
be made for them. Correspondence courses, evening 
courses, part-time courses, short-term courses could 
be introduced in the existing buildings of colleges 
and the students allowed to appear for the uni¬ 
versity examinations “openly” without attending the 
regular colleges, particulary in arts and commerce 
and with separate provision of laboratory facilities 
in science. This is because the students say that they 
do not get anything out of the teachers of regular 
colleges and the teachers tend to blame the students 
for their lack of quality and application. 

On the other hand we have found that the so- 
called teaching shops or coaching classes in metro¬ 
politan cities like Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, 
Poona, Bangalore, etc. are doing extremely well with¬ 
out any signs of indiscipline among the students who 
pay for what they get out of the teaching or coaching 
and the teachers do not demand higher wages. It is 
understood these institutions are mostly profit-mak¬ 
ing bodies but even regular college students prefer 
them to college tuition and attend them more as¬ 
siduously than the colleges. 

These factors have to be properly recognised and 
in an ‘Open University’ a number of such ideas could 
be incorporated. What the University can only do is 
to provide a good library with some teachers in the 
library who really could guide the students for their 
reading courses and tutorials. 

‘Open University' will logically mean that there 
will be no more colleges in the 5lh Plan and even the 
universities if established will be only for post-gradu¬ 
ate and research purposes. Details of the scheme for 
India can be worked out. 

Community/Junior Colleges 

The second suggestion for training in .skills in 
relation to employment opportunities is the introduc¬ 
tion of community colleges or junior colleges as in 
the U.S.A., Canada, Sri Lanka and Japan. In India 
such institutions have to be established under one 
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Umbrella where all students of different aptitudes 
could be brought up. 

The entry to these will be after the 10th class or 
matriculation^ but there could be scope for multi¬ 
point entry to these colleges in accordance with age 
and aptitude. These are in a sense intermediate col¬ 
leges but not of the U.P. or Kerala pattern. They are 
of a comprehensive nature to be known as com¬ 
prehensive junior or community colleges in which 
all types of courses ranging from a duration of 3 
months or 6 months or one year to 2 or 3 years could 
be included both of terminal and transfer nature. 
The present polytechnics, industrial training schools, 
primary teachers training schools, and other institu¬ 
tions of the same type in agriculture, home science, 
technical schools, etc. have to be brought under the 
scheme. 

It will be obligatory for the institutions to serve 
the community by providing all types of courses for 
regular students of the age group 16-19 and for the 
adults, for the employed people and for the citizens 
irrespective of the age or educational qualihcations; 
courses of training are to be tailored to their needs 
and not vice versa. 

History of our educational system as it has come 
down to us today more or less leads us to this impor¬ 


tant step in tbe ^th I’lan. Actually this could be 
considered as a national programme for the minimum 
needs, as important as the one for drinking water, 
health and nutrition and home sites for the rural 
landless. 

Work Programmes 

The suggestion made in the Approach to the 5th 
Plan document in regard to the minimum needs of 
elementary education has to be considered rather 
cautiously because we often forget that the actual 
directive of Article 45 of our Constitution makes it 
clear that the State will make an endeavour to provide 
free and compulsory education for children upto the 
age of 14. This endeavour we have made during the 
last 25 years and to that extent we have carried out 
the centra) idea of the constitutional directive. 

But we have gone very far in providing primary 
and elementary schools without proper administra¬ 
tive control or physical facilities with the result that 
in a number of villages there arc teachers appointed 
who do not have proper buildings to teach and there¬ 
fore do not have students though attendance rolls 
indicate a large list vitiating educational statistics, 
h would be much better to provide work program¬ 
mes first and then provide education through the 
techniques of adult and societal education. 00 
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Govt. Measures 


Employment Opportunities 


1) The Planning Commission 
has made a revised allocation 
of Rs 48,26 crores for employ¬ 
ment of educated unemployed 
during the year 1973-74. Besides, 
a new programme for educated 
unemployed has been started by 
the Government with a Central 
budget allocation of Rs. 100 
crores for 1973-74. 

2) An amount of Rs. 23 
crores has been earmarked by the 
Planning Commission for allo¬ 
cation to State Governments and 
Union Territories for formulating 
special employment programmes 
for which the States will have to 
contribute another Rs. 23 crores. 

3) Financial help i.s rendered 
to enterprising unemployed per¬ 
sons by Nationalised Banks. 

4^ The Planning Commission 
and the State Governments are 
also working out schemes for 
employment so that qualified 
persons may not have to go 
abroad for lack of employment. 

5) The Government of India 
appointed a “Committee on 
Unemployment” to assess the 
extent of unemployment and to 
suggest remedial measures. The 
Committee have submitted an 
interim report on short-term 
measures for employment. 

6) A monthly “Technical 
Manpower Bulletin” is publish¬ 
ed giving particulars of persons 
who are available for employ¬ 
ment. Copies of the Bulletin 
are distributed free to the vari¬ 
ous employing organisations. 

7) Suitable candidates are 
recommended in response to 
requirements notified to theCSIR 
by employers and recruiting 
bodies. 

8) The CSIR also scrutinises 
advertisements appearing in 
important newspaper and makes 


recommendation of regis¬ 
trants with appropriate qualifica¬ 
tions for consideration against 
these advertisements. 

9) Research Fellowships are 
offered by the CSIR» U.G.C., 

I.C.A.R., etc. 

10) Research schemes in Uni¬ 
versities and other institutions 
are financed by different agencies 
to generate employment. 

11) The Scientists’ Pool 
scheme operated by the CSIR 
provides temporary placement to 
scientists, technologists, etc. with 
high academic records. 

12) The scheme of supernu¬ 
merary appointments is in ope¬ 
ration for quick absorption of 
highly qualified scientists and 
technologists. 

13) The UGC has also 
agreed to provide assistance for 
the creation of senior Staff posi¬ 
tions in various specialities/Uni- 
versity Deoartments and for 
further development of laboratory 
and other facilities including 
the purchase of specialised equip¬ 
ments. 

14) The Planning Commission 
has also drawn up the following 
14-point programme, of employ¬ 
ment opportunities: 

—State Governments and the 
Central Ministries may take up 
preparatory work in connection 
with projects to be included in 
the Fourth and subsequent plans 
to the extent resources are avai¬ 
lable or can be provided. 

—The preparation of techni¬ 
cal reports for selected complet¬ 
ed major projects may be taken 
up under the supervision of 
senior engineers. 

—The training-in-ind ustry 

programme of the Ministry of 
Education may be expanded. 

—Arrangements may be made 


for the training of 1,500 gradua¬ 
tes and diploma holders for the 
operation and maintenance of 
thermal stations. 

—Vacant posts may be filled 
rapidly, recruitment procedure 
and prescribed qualifications 
being modified wherever Dossible. 
The general ban on the filling of 
vacant technical posts may be 
lifted. 

—An early decision may be 
taken on the introduction of 
a short service technical commis¬ 
sion for the Army Technical Corps. 

— The development of 
Indian Consultancy Organisa¬ 
tions may be encouraged. 

— A special scheme may be 
drawn up for financial assistance 
to engineers for the setting up 
of small scale industries. The 
existing State Bank Scheme may 
be re-examined in the light of 
the response so far evoked. 

— The contractual provi¬ 
sion requiring approved contrac¬ 
tors to employ qualified engineers 
may be enforced. 

— Engineers may be en¬ 
couraged to set up cooperatives 
for undertaking construction 
work or for setting up repair and 
servicing facilities for agricul¬ 
tural machinery in rural areas. 

— Avenues may be explor¬ 
ed for the employment of engi¬ 
neers in marketing, sales and 
management posts in public 
undertakings. 

— A multi-speciality ap¬ 
proach may be adopted to scienti¬ 
fic research and development. 

— Special efforts may be 
made through our Missions ab¬ 
road to send out technical ex¬ 
perts to friendly developing 
countries to assist in their deve¬ 
lopment programmes. 

— The suggestion of the 
Ministry of Labour & Employ¬ 
ment that factories employing 
more than a patricular number 
of workers and using power be 
obliged to employ a qualified 
engineer may be examined fur¬ 
ther in consultation with the 
Ministry of Industrial Develop¬ 
ment and Internal Trade. 
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Academics Must Have a 
Say in Decision-making 


—Amrik Singh 


dr. amrik SINGH. Dirclor 
Soulh Delhi Campus of University 
of Delhi, while delivering ihe Con¬ 
vocation Address of lh 2 Sardar 
Palel University sur\cyed most 
critically the contemi>orary aca¬ 
demic scene, and discussed at 
length the functions of the teacher 
in our educational .set up. 

One of the problems of higher 
education is that it i.s receising 
more attention than it deserses in 
terms of the needs of the economy 
and the welfare of the country, he 
said. Two decades ago when 
planning was undertaken on a 
systematic basis, the proportion 
of expenditure on higher educa¬ 
tion was one sixth of the total ex¬ 
penditure on education. Today 
this proportior had doubled 

The theory so far has been that 
the more higher education wc have 
the better it is for t.he country. 
This is a theory which is unique 
not onlv to India but to quite a 
few other Asian countries loo. 

Dr. Amrik Singh pointed out 
that while decision-making, in 
almost in every country, is with 
the government, in certain count¬ 
ries academics are able to in¬ 
fluence tiie Government in various 
decisive ways. Unfortunately in 
our coimuy this is not so. Quite 
a few academics are drawn into the 
Government but before one knows 
what is hjippening they find them¬ 
selves very much a part of the 
Government. Of course, there arc 
'v few happy exceptions, he added. 


In fact, one of the more dist¬ 
ressing things about the Indian 
academic scene is the comparative 
irrelevance of those wlio for want 
of a better word may be described 
a.s the natural leaders of the 
profession. Even when they say 
things which are periincnf. there 
is an unreality about what ihc> 
say, The bulk of the academic 
community gives them a kind of 
consideration to which they are 
entitled by virtue of their ability 
and standing. If the frame of 
reference within which an out¬ 
standing »eachers oprates is large¬ 
ly confined to universities in other 
English speaking countries, which 
unfortunately is happening to 
quite an extent today, there should 

nothing surprising about such 
people finding themselves res¬ 
pected but isolated. Isolated not 
in the academic sense but in the 
social sense. The absence of a 
professional awareness amongst 
the academics in India constitutes 
one of our major problems. 
Decision-makingis either with the 
Government or with the Vice- 
Chancellors, members of the Syn¬ 
dicates or Principals, most of 
whom become a part of the power 
structure which has grown up in 
each university. 

But there is no getting away 
from the fad that the universities 
have become as much places for 
political manoeuvering as several 
other sectors of activity. The 
natural leaders of the profession 
are kept out of this power struc¬ 


ture, Instead power is mani¬ 
pulated and controlled by people 
who have close and active links 
with the politicians outside. Thus, 
he said, a new class of teacher-po¬ 
liticians has been enabled to grow 
with results loo obvious to need 
any commenl. 

Giving a solution to this, Dr, 
Amrik Singh, pointed out that 
these are not reasons enough to 
dismiss it as even unworthy of 
consideration. The most obvious 
thing that needs to be done is to 
save the univcrsiii&s from further 
politicisation. While the politi¬ 
cal parlies have a very definite 
role to play in this task, some 
others loo have a role to play. 
In fact it is these others, princi¬ 
pally the teachers, and secondarily 
the students, that can if at all. 
prevent the politicians from pene- 
iraiinc the universities. 

Perhaps the most pathetic as¬ 
pect of our political situation to¬ 
day is that there is ^’cry little 
choice to be made from amongst^ 
Ihosc w'ho arc in oTicc or out of 
office. The ethical values are app¬ 
roximately the same and ihcir 
lust for power is cqaaHs fierce 
and unrelenting and it is not going 
to help if we deplore what they 
do. 

To blame the students, be 
said, would be to blame ourselves 
partly. Students only provide the 
cadre and not the le.iJt’rship. 
The fact of the matter is that m the 
complicated situation in which 
we find oursehes it is n;>t neces¬ 
sary or desirable to blame anyone. 
WhiU is necc-'.sary, he pointed out, 
is to identify tho>e forces which 
can be enabled to discover their 
identity, grow in strength and 
change the complexion of things 
to the e.Ktcnt that it is possible to 
change. 

The only force which either has 
the capacity or the inherent sense 
of commitment to bring abvout a 
change in the academic situation 
is the academic community and 
uiilcs.s the academic community 
moves into the centre of things 
and takes charge of decision¬ 
making, there will be very little 
left of what is called academic life 
or the academic system. 

Addressing the young gradu- 
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Dr. Amrik Singh defivering the Convocation Address at Sardar Patel University 


ales of the year, he said “Some 
of them might feel that these are 
mailers which concern them but 
remotely and that their immediate 
concerns are dilTereni. They 
would be right to some extern 
but the fact remains that wc arc 
at a stage in our history where un¬ 
less Ihrere is better interaction 
between all those engaged in 
the academic process and a com¬ 
monness of endeavour we are not 
going to solve our problems. 
And a very important question to 
ask is; Can our country go on 
like this for another couple of 
decades without solving these 
problems?” 

International Varsity 
for Taxila 

PAKISTAN WILL set up an in¬ 
ternational university for Buddhist 
and Pali studies at Taxila, 
once a renowned seat of Budd¬ 
hist learning with the assitance of 
UNESCO and Asian countries. 

Pakistan Minister of State for 
Nati'anal Affairs told Pakistan 


Press International in Rawal¬ 
pindi that a decision in this con¬ 
nection was unanimously taken by 
the conference on a resolution 
moved by Pakistan. 

He said that countries like Sri 
Lanka. Nepal. Burma. Thailand 
and Japan would assist in the 
project. 

U.P, Education 

Grants Commission 

ACCORDING TO a recent deci¬ 
sion of the U.P. Govt, a Higher 
Education Grants Commission 
is soon to be set up to examine 
the financial needs of the State 
Universities and degree colleges 
anb to allot and distribute grants 
to them out of the State's own 
funds. Besides a full-time non- 
oIRcial chairman who will head 
the proposed commission, two 
leading educationists will be 
associated with it. 

The Commission will advise 
the Government on the opening 
of new Universities and expansion 
of existing ones. It will also 


advise universities on opening 
new colleges and improving 
the standard of education. It 
will collect inform-ition about 
the financial condition and edu¬ 
cational standards of Universities 
and degree colleges. 

The State Education Secre¬ 
tary and the FinaPxCe Secretary 
will be ex-officio members of the 
Commission which will have 
powers to nominate in their place 
a person up to the rank of the 
Joint Secretary. 

Petroleum Geologv 

Course at OU 

THE OSMANIA University's 
Department of Geology haj in¬ 
troduced “Petroleum Geology” 
as a special subject at the post¬ 
graduate level. The first batch 
consists of eight students, who 
will be sent for training in petro¬ 
leum exploration studies at 
Dehra Dun (U.P.) and Anka- 
leshvar oil fields in Gujarat. Dr. 
B.E. Vijayam, Secretary, Indian 
Academy of Geoscience will be 
incharge of this course. 
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UNIV’ERSITY OF JODHPUR 
JODHPLTR 

Dated 16.1.74 
A*>VERT(SEMENT no. 2/1974 
P(^ Scales of Pay 

(Al Deputy Uil»arian—Rs 700 50- 
1250. 

(B) Deputy R^lstrar— Rs 7C0-40- 
1100.‘:0-1200. 

(C) Researdt Assistant — Chemistry 
(fo'‘three years term)— Rs 300-75-350. 

(D) Instructor — (Mech Engg)— 
Rs 275-70-375-25-650. 

(E) Consol Operator (Computor Sec- 
tioaV-Rs 200-15-350-70-450. 

(F) Senior Technician (Mech. Ens«-1 — 
Rs 180-10-220-15.385-2>V425. 

(G) Technicians (one for Computer 
and one for Mechanical Engineering — 
Rs n0-10-2l0-l5-'90. 

Posts carry allowances and other bJao- 
fvts as may be admissib'e under the rules 
of the University from time to lime. 
QuaUficatioos: 

(A) Deputy Librarian: (a) First 
Second class’ B A /B.Sc. B, Com. degree 
plus Isi or 2nd class Mi. Lib • 13c. Degree 
(Two yt*ac course) OR First s’cond ciass 
MA'/M.Sc.;M.Co.m, degtee and first 
; or second class B.Lib.Sc. or one year dip- 
i_loma couise in Lib, Science, 

(b) At least 5 years expeiicnce as Lib¬ 
rarian or of working in responsible pro¬ 
fessional capacity in a Library. 

(R) Deputy Recistrar: (a) First or 
high Second Class Post-gtaduaic Degree, 
(b) at lea^t seven years administrative 
experience in a position involving super¬ 
vision, control and planning. 

Desirable: (i) Familiarity with the life 
and working of a University or with edu¬ 
cational administration in a College, 
University or an Institute of higher learn¬ 
ing or research. 

(ii) Experience of teaching in a College 
or a University. 

(iii) A Degree or a Diploma in Manage¬ 
ment or Law. 

(iv) Thorough experience of Establish 
iTKnt Section conducting examinations in 
a University/Boai d of Secondary Edu¬ 
cation or a comparable insiitulion.'cx- 
perience of University development plan¬ 
ning and project works, and familiarity 
with U.G.C. scheme. 

Note: Pereons already working in a 
Univetsity as /distant Registrars 
for at least 4 years and possess¬ 
ing a nuninium total administ¬ 
rative experiwice of 10 y^rs 
could be considered eligible for 
the post. Experience in the cadre 
of Section Officer or equivalent 
posts and above will be counted 
as administrative experience. 

(Q Research Assistant — Oiemistry: 
F.ssential: A first O'- high ^cond 
Master’s degree in the subject concerned 
with proved capacity and aptitude for 


research work. Preference will be given 
to candidates who are engaged in re¬ 
search work. 

{p) Instructor — Mediamcal Ei»pine«r- 
Ing: EssMtial: Degtee or Post-Matiic 
Diploma in Mechanical/Production F-n- 
glneerifig with 2 years experience in Re- 
fri^ration and Air conditioners. De¬ 
sirable: Teaching experience and experi¬ 
ence in Allied Trade. 

(E) Consol-Operator (Computer 5iec- 
tion) B.Sc. (Physics. Mathematics) or 
Diploma in Engineering (Electrical or 
Electronics) D^irablc: Knowledge of 
FORTRAN Programming. Previous ex¬ 
perience as Console Operator for TDC- 
12 system. 

(F) Seaior Technician (Mechanical En¬ 
gineering Depirtment): Es«ri»Tl-»l- Fairly 
good genera) oJucaiion and about ten 
ye.\rs approved praciioal experience in 
the trade concerned or po« matric dip- 
lomn in Mechanical Engineering with two 
yeari? approved wor^s;lop cxpciiencc in 
m-ial ' oiling l.ibo afo^y (Lathes) ora 
matric With n 1 Ccriiticate in Turner 
trade with not less than 5 years approved 
practical experience in workshop of re¬ 
pute. Desirable; Opcralio.a of Cipst.in 
and Torrest Lathes SurLice grinding- 

(G) Technicans 

Computor Section ; Fssentu): l i I. 
trained in Fdutrvcal or Radio and Elect¬ 
ronic trade. Desirable ; Previous ex- 
p,'iencc wo.king on TDC-12 system. 

Mechankat Engineerirg: internal 
Combustion Engines^. 

Essei^tial: I.T.I. or diploma ixriiheaic 
in the above trade with two yeats ex¬ 
perience cr good general education with 
approved practical experience of 5 ysars 
in a sinalar position or in an Automo¬ 
bile Workshop of repute. 

Qualifications as mentioned above 
may be relaxed in cases of candiiUilcs 
whe ate otherwise found suitable. High¬ 
er starting salary is possible to exception¬ 
ally qualified candidates. Those who 
have already applied for the po't of De¬ 
puty Registrar in response to Advertise¬ 
ment No. 2y7? need not apply again. 
They may however intimate on plain 
paper if they have obtained any addi¬ 
tional qualification or any change in the 
addre». 

Application forms can be obtained 
from the undersigned for which a cross¬ 
ed Indian Postal Order for Rs. 2/- en¬ 
dorse in favour of the Registrar, Jodh¬ 
pur University payable at Jodhpur be 
sent along with a self-addressed envelope 
of 24x11 cms. be-iring postage stamps 
of 35 paise. The last date for receipt 
cf application is February 14, 1974. 
The Vice-Chancellor may at his discre¬ 
tion condone delay in receipt of 
applications. 

(S. Chakrabarti) 
REGISTRAR. 


ITNIVERSITY of JODHPUR 
JODHPUR 

Dated 7.1.1974 

ADVERTISEME.NT No. 1/1974. 
APPLICATIONS are invited for the 
following posts in the scale of Rs. 1100- 
50-1300-60-1600. 

Professors'. One in cadi subject. 
Civil Engineering.Stfuctujal Engtneemg 
(Temporary), Geograf^y, Philosoffliy 
and Political Science. 

Posts CTiTy allowances and other hcnc- 
fits as may admisstible under the rules 
of the University from time to time. 
(^laiiFkalroas: 

Professors: (i) Civil Engineering, Structu¬ 
ral Engineering: 

Esttntial: (a) Postgiadualr in first or 
Second class in Civil of an Indian Uni¬ 
versity or an equivalent qualification of a 
foreign LIniversity tb) Teaching experience 
of five years in an Finginecring College of 
degree standard in the branch concerned 
and practi'cal 0 " research cxpciicnoe fo*" 
niinimum peiiod of twi> years (For post 
of Professor in Structural Engineering 
peisons who have obtained degree of 
Civil Engineering with subj>x:ts of .Struc¬ 
tural F.ngmeering w.ll lx? considere j). 

(li) Gjo.^raphy. p;»il<i»aphy aaJ Politi¬ 
cal SeiMce: 

Eisentii): (a) A first or high second 
class M:istcr's [degree of an Indian Uni- 
vershy or equivalent qualiicalion of 
foreign University in the .subject con¬ 
cerned; (b» Either a research degree of a 
Docio'-atc standard or published work 
of a high sianuard: (c) Teaching experi¬ 
ence at a University oi College of aooui 
)l years w'lih at least five years of post¬ 
graduate work and c.xpericnec of guiuing 
research. 

Qualifications as mf'ntioned above 
may be relaxed in cases of candidates 
who arc otherwise found suitable. The 
University reserves the right to consider 
the cases of persons, and make offers to 
persons who may not have applied. 
Higlysr starting salary is possible to ex¬ 
ceptionally qualified candidates. Per¬ 
sons applying from abroad will be con¬ 
sidered in absentia. Those who have al¬ 
ready applied for the post of Professor 
of Civil Engineering in response to 
Advertisement No. 7/71, 4/72 and 2/73 
need not apply again, th^ may however 
intimate on plain paper if they have ob¬ 
tained any additional qualification or 
added any papers or any change in the 
address. 

Application forms can be obtained 
from the undersigned for which a cross¬ 
ed Indian Postal Order for Rs. 2 en- 
do'sed in favour of the R^istrar, Jodh¬ 
pur University payable at Jodhpur bie 
sent along with a self-addressed envriope 
of 24x 11 cms. bearing postage stamps of 
35 piise. The last date for receipt of 
application is FelMruary 10, 1974. The 
Vice-Chancellor may at his discretioa 
condone delay in receipt of applications. 

(S. Chakrabarti) 
REGISTRAR. 

(See also Page 30) 
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PHYSICAT. SCrENCES 


Mathematics 

1. Gaur, Ravinder Singh. Bulk queues. Kurukshclra Uni¬ 
versity. 

2. Geetha, P.K.. Studies in weighted spaces. University of 
Madras. 

3. Masood, Mohammad Abu. Gronwall’s functional in¬ 
equalities, differential equations and their numcrcial analy'sis. 
Jadavpur University. 

4. Pal, Mukulbihari. Some prublcms connected with the 
measure of a set. University of Kalyani. 

5. Ram Singh. Study of some subclasses of the class of uni¬ 
valent functions in the unit disc. Punjabi University. 

6. Roy. Lakshmi Kanta. Some problems in the theory of 
plasticity. University of Kalyani. 

Statistics 

1. Gupta, Radha Krishna. Investigations in mathematical 
programming. University of Delhi. 

2, Rajindcr Singh. AppUcaiion of ixmihinatorial problems 
on sampling theory. PunjJah Agricultural University. 

Physics 

1. Gaur, Ravindra Kuniar. Study of nuclear tracks in pho 
tographic emulsions. Kurukshelra University. 

2. Jain, Saniosh Kuniar. Study of some aspects of sky 
wave progagation related to Fa region of the ionosphere. Awa- 
desh Praiap Singh University. 

3. Malik. Gulshan Prakash. Particle-inicraaion pheno¬ 
mena with polynomial and nonpolynoniial interaction lagran- 
gians. University of Delhi. 

4. Parthasarathy, R. Studies in muon capture by complex 
nuclei. University of Madras. 

5. Pramanik. Hani. Studies in some problems on plates 
and shells in magneto-elasticity and migncto-viscoelasticity. 
Jad-avpac OntveosUv. 

t>. Rawul. Upender, Study of clocfomignetic dilTractkn 
by some conducting structure with special rcfetciicc to pertur¬ 
bation in shape, non-uniform conductivity and dissipative sur 
rourtding medium. Jiwaji University. 

7. Slurma. Brij Rai Kishore. Theorctic.il investigations on 
solutions. Kunikshetru University 

Chenrstry 

t Hhaskaraiah, G. Organic cheniisuy of nitrogen and sul¬ 
phur; Contributions to the chemisfy of diihiobiuret.s and re¬ 
lated systems, reaction of alkylhilides and ethylchloroformatc. 
Nagpur University. 

2. Bhatlacharyya, Bircndra Nath. The formation, sintering 
anci r'operiies of .M^TiOj and its use as a rclVactory and thermal 
shock resisting material. Jadavpur Univeisiiy. 

?. Clv-iUerjcc. Asis Kumar. Physico-chemical studies on 
some l.-hydroxy acids. .ladavpur Oniversity. 

A. Ghosh. Bhaskar. Isolation and physico-chemical studies 
in L. c.wiilriiia puls-se~d proteins. University ofKalyani. 

Jog. Mohan Shankar. Studies on some complexes of 
organic ligands in solution. Nagpur L^niversily. 

b, Kuiyar, Pushpiaia. Kinetic studies of the reaction of 
methyl violet in acid and alkaline medium. Kanpur University. 

7. Mahio, Yogeshwar. The catalytic vapiiur phase oxida¬ 
tion of benzenoid hydrocarbons and its mechanism. Ranchi 
University. 

8. Nandi, Ashok Kumar. Complex carbonates. Univer¬ 
sity of Kalyani. 

9. Paul, Smriti. Viscometric and dilatomctric studies on 
melts. University of Kalyani. 

10. Premila, M.S. Studies in alkaloids. University of 
Madras. 

11. Raghunathan, K. Chemical examination of a few plant 
products considered to be of economic and medicinal value. 
Univereity of Delhi. 

12. Santokh Singh. Studies in medium size hetcrocyclics. 
Punjab Agricultural University. 

13. Sarkar, Asok Kumar. Studies on some organic reac¬ 
tions of synthetic importance. Jadavpur University. 

14. Sh^, Kiritkumar Bapalal. Metal complexes of oxi- 
mino ligands. M.S. University of Baroda. 


15. Sharma, Hem Lata. Investigations on metal complexes 
of some hydrazones. University of Delhi. 

16. Vitmani, Ram Naresh. Metal chelates of l-(2-quinoly- 
lazo) -2-phcnanthrol (QAP). University of Delhi. 

Earth Sciences 

J, RamaRao, P. Petrology and geochemistry of the granites 
of Kanigiri-Gogulapalle Area, Andhra Pradesh, India, Andhra 
University. 

2. Shah, Champaklal Pujalal. Geology of the area around 
Garampani. District Nainilal, U.P. M.S. University of Baroda. 
Engineering Technology 

1. Dc, Amiya Kumar. Optimized design of piston heads. 
Jadavpur University, 

2. Ray, SuHr. On digital analysis of transient performance 
of a multimachine system. Jadavpur Univeisity. 

biological sciences 

Botany 

1. Padate, Satyendra Narayanrao. Studies on the flora and 
vegetation of SavU Taluka. M.S. University of Baroda. 

2. Vital, B. Panduranga. Studies on mycoflora of leaves and 
litter. University of Madras. 

Zoology 

1. Brahnvanandam, Vjjayalakshmi. Some biochemical 
studies on the gastropod muscle proteins with particular re¬ 
ference to aestivation. Bangalore University. 

2. Gopal, V, Electrophysiological studies on the role of 
oral mechanisms involved in influencing food intake. .I^nga- 
lore University. 

.3. Savithramma. Influence of dietary deficiency on neural 
mechanisms concerned with feseding- Bangalore University. 
Medical Sciences 

1. Ghosh, Dipak Kanti. Syanthesis and phai-macological 
evaluation of simple analogues of rescrpinc and phytocbemical 
investigation of E'-yihi'ina lUhosprama, Mig. Jadavpur Unit'er- 
sitv. 

2 Vinir.ladcvi. M Chemical examination of Thsveiia Peru- 
viam and some Aniarylladaccae plant of India. .Andhra 
University 

.Agriculture 

I Balasundat.am, Narayanaswamy. Studies on the indue- 
lion of mutations in sugarcane. University of Madras. 

2. ChowJhury, Anil Kumar. Studies on Tungro virus di¬ 
sease of rice in West Bengal. University of Kalyani. 

3. Darshan Singh. Cytogenetic studies of chromosomal 
interchanges in/’enwjczirm ryphoides (Burm.) S &H Punjab 
Agricultural Univeisity. 

4 - Das, Subodh Kumar. Transformation of sulphur in 
aiablc and submerged soil conditions and ellocts cf sulphur on 
grow'th yield and quality of paddy and wheat. University of 
Kalyani. 

5, I>han Ram. Investigations on fertilizer and mulch use 
cfTicacy for hybrid bajra no. 3 under dry farming conditions. 
Harvana Agricultural University. 

h. Ghosh, Dipali, Studies on the chemical constituents of 
some insecticidal plants. University of Kalyani. 

7. Gurbachan Sin?h. Stability of genetic parameters over 
generations and cnviionmcnts in diallel crosses of wheat, 77/7/- 
cum acstivum L. cm Thell. Punjab Agricultural Unhersity. 

8 . Hans Raj. Investigation on the chemical control of 
Rhizoctonia solani Kuhn. Naryana Agricultmal University. 

9. Kushal Pal Singh. Genetic divergence and quantitative 
inheritance studies in gram, Cicer aricUnum L. Haryana Agricul¬ 
tural University. 

10. Lai, Madan Mohan. Genetic study of economic charac¬ 
ters in muskmelon, Cucumis tmlo O. Punjab Agricultural 
University. 

U. Luthra, Om Prakash. Genotype X environment inter- 
ajctions and automatic ranking of genotypes in wheat. T iticum 
aestivum L. Hai'vana Agricultural Univeisity. 

12 Raju, G.S.N. Studies on fixation of NH 4 by soils and 
its availability to microorganisms and plants. University of 
Kalyani. 
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13. Rani Krishna. Studies on mutation induction processes 

in yeast, ccrevi:iiitf^. Haryana Agricultural Uni- 

I’Crsity. 

14. Th-ikkar, Rajen Kum.ir. Studies on microbial rennet 
production. Haryana AgricuUurvtl University. 

15. Tripathi. Narendra Nath. Studies on Pythiuin hsiihri 
Subramanian and its control by chemicals. Haryana Agricul¬ 
tural Univerity. 

\'eterinary Science 

1, Dhar, Shruti. Studies on some uspecis of ihcilerusis in 
cattle vviih special reference to its serological diagnosis. Har¬ 
yana .Agricultural University. 

2. Ramesh Chander. Behav ioural efl'cets of sex hormones, 
steroidol contraceptives, in laboratory animals. Haryana 
Agricultural University. 

.3. Yashwant Singh. Morphogenesi.s of the pitoUarv gland 
in goat, Capra hirat'i. Haryana Agricultural Universitj. 

SOCl.AL SCIENCES 

Sociology 

i, Jayakikshmi, J. Social status arid fertility; riur impiicl of 
improving the position of women on population. Uangalorc 
University. 

Political l^ience 

J. Patii, R.L.M. Nucieur caalicnce and political ivsjionse. 
.lawaharlal Nehru University. 

Education 

1. Shah, Mukundlal Chandulai. The scope, utility and limi¬ 
tation of educational television m India. M S. University of 
Baroda. 

Psychology 

1. Myra K.umar. The tenability and nteaningfulocss of 
shading responses in the Rorschach test. Ranchi Univer.siiy. 

2. Parikh, Jagdish Chimanlal. .A study of some perceptual 
characteristics as related to pcrsonahly. M.S. University 
of Baroda. 

HUMWlllES 

PWlosophy 

1. Bera, Sunilkumar. An inciuiry into word end me.uting 
according to Nyaya philosophy. University ivf .Madras. 


2. Oiinnaswamu p. p.Vilos.sphy of Vcmana, University 
of Madras. 

3. Raj Kumari. The study of basic propositions in logical 
positivism. Kurukshetra Universiiy. 

idlerature 

Sanskrit 

I Gjpta, Amitii. A criuc;il study of Jnap;»ka Samiiccaya 
of Piirusottamideva. K-urukshelra University. 

Z Rastogi, Manju. A study of the nolicc.s of the seers, 
deities and mctre.s of ihe Rlg\cdic verses in the Brahmaoos. 

K.urukshclra UniN’ersity. 

3. Yashwant Singh- A silkIv of lUijsuya Yajnnu as found 
in (he Brahmana literature. Kurukshetra University. 

Hindi 

1. Chaturvedi. V|shnupras;id Haijnatli- Goswami Hariray 
aur unka brajbhashn sahilya. M.S. University of Baroda. 

2. Ram K.uvar Singh. Pashchimi Bhnipuri ;uir Gujarati ki 
kriyaycn. Sardar Patel University. 

Till, Abhasnii Katimbhai, Hindi kav^a mein Krishna ke 
vividh rup. South Gujarat Umvcr>itv- 
Mirathi 

1. Akolkar, Vandana \’. formative phase of modern Marathi 
poetry IH18.A.O. to 1885 .A.I). S.N.n.T. Wo.msnN University. 
Giijarati 

1. Mehta. Java N . Humv^ur in Ciujaiali poems nil the end 
of the century with special rcrcvcnce to Akho. Premanand, 
Shamal. Diilpairani and N.isa!iam, .S-N.IVT. SSomenN Ihii- 
versity. 

Tamil 

1. Janarilwnan. 1. R. C Annadurai- A classical p(a>* 
Wright; His mind and a.t. University of Madras. 

Z Natarajan. D. The women [u^cts of Taitiil Nadu: C'.io- 
kam age. University of Madras, 

I listory 

/ 1. Thapliyal. Uma l’ra<Jd. foreign clc.no.its in Indian 
traditions and inMitutions 2ni. century A,!.) to 7th c-'niury 
A.D. University of D,;lhi 


Classified Advts. 

I’.NfVTRSlTV OF INOOKi;. 

LNDORE 

l oiTmlty House. Indore-l 

ADVERTISEME.MT 

No. Eslt*llf(ll74 Dated 
APPLICATIONS are invited for a post 
of Deputy Controller, University Press in 
the pay scale of Rs. 4<W'40*8<K}-50-590. 
Dearness-A 11.nwance and Provident Fund 
benefits will be admissible according to 
the Univcrsiiv Rules. 

(2) Essential Qaalifications; 

(1) Diploma in Printing and Allied 
Trades from a recognised technical 
Institution'School College of Printing 
in India. 

(2) A minimum of 5 years practical 
experience in a responsible supervisory 
capacity in a printing press having mo¬ 
dern mechanical composing, auto.matic 
printing machine etc. 

(j) Mu-st have thorough knowledge 
of hand and mechanical compo.iinc, 
printing, machine minding, binding and 
all branches of printing trade, knowledge 
of copy fitting, manuscript editing, types, 
preparation of layout and display etc. 
(4) Must have good knowledge of 
Hindi & English. 

(.3) Dasirable Qaallficatitm; 

A Bachelor’s Degree from any Statu¬ 
tory University, 

(4) Age:—Candidate should not be 
below the age of 30 years and above 45 
years on 16./’2,''74. 

Nofe;—Relaxation of apy of the quali¬ 
fications and age may be m^c in ex¬ 


ceptional cases by the lAccuii'.c 
(.'ouncil on the recommendations of 
.•ho SeUciion C’onnniltce. 

(.5* A highc.' initial m.iy lx given 
to .■*. candidate with higher t,iualiiication> 
and experience. 

Uandidaios already in service shiv.ild 
apply through proper channel. 

tt') Applicuions may be iritdc on a 
plain paper giving name, age, full parti¬ 
culars of all examinations pas.sed and 
experience along with copies vtf mark- 
wheels and ccriiiicaK's together uiih a 
Crossed Indian Postal O'-dcr of Rs. 5 - 
marked payable to the Rcgisintr. Uni¬ 
versity of Indotc. Indore’ should roach 
the Undersigned not later than SaturJiv 
the 16th Feb. 74. T.hc envelope should Iv 
marked 'Application For the post of 
Deputy Controller, University Press”. 

.Applications submitted curlier 
will not he considered, 

(8) Candidates selected for interview 
will be rcau'ircj to travel at their own 
expense. 

tM.I.. Tiw.iri) 
REGISTRAR 

SAMB-AUPUR UNIVERSITY 
BIRUA 

.ADVERTISE.Vre:.MT 
No. 39,TD5. Dated the 3-1-74. 

WANTED 

Names of the posts;—Lociurcr in 
Biological Sciences-One post. 

Nature of the posts; Temporarv. 

Scale of pay Rs. 403-4&-80D-30-950. 
Ess^tial qualificatNiris: 

1. At least a second class Master's 


Ocg-ce in Biological Sciences or i^ocI^>gv 
with 4'<'’‘;vn.jrks, 

2 . Teaching Research experience uill 
lie regarded an udcliiivvfsl qujluic.i- 
tion. 

Desirable qualifications: Speciafiiniiim 
in Animal Physiology unit or Bio¬ 
chemistry. 

T‘hc post canicv usual de.irnc^s alUx,’.- 
unce as would be siinctiorced h> the l.Mii- 
versus from time to iim.v 

-Seven copies of the application form, 
ssil'i be Supplied from the I'nivei'sii, 
OtVux U> each c-indidatc in per.'.on on 
cash payment uf Rs. 2 • tRupecs Iv.co 
only. Candidates intending to receive- 
forms by post ate re^uirCvl U) scn.l in) 
Crossed postal Order of Rs, 2 - p iy;‘.b!c 
to the Finance Ollicer, Sambalpui' Uni¬ 
versity. Burla. (.b) a self addrcN-icd 
envelope (.23 cm xlO cm) with postage 
stamps worth Rs. 2 .'- affixed to it wiih 
the words 'APPLICATION FORM 
fOR TEACHING PO.STS IN 
SAMBALPUR UNIVERSITY” suprr- 
scribed on it, Mmey Order C.'heciuc 
will not be enlercained- 

Tlic last date of receipt of applica- 
liops in the office of the University 
at University Campus. Burla, Sambalpur. 
(.Orissa) is 15 th Febru-ary, 1974 , The 
candidates will be required to appear 
for an interview before a Selection 
Committee at their own expenses. 

All communittilions should be ad- 
dres.scd to the Registrar by designation 
only. 

(B, Misra) 
REGISTRAR 
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NORTH-EASTERN HILL 
UNIVERSm' 

SHILLONG 793 002 

A'lrl. Appoii»tm«it No. 2 

.laiHiary 22.1974 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the 
underzniMtipiied lot the Depart¬ 
ment of English of the North-Eastern 
Hill University, Shillong, in the pres¬ 
cribed form obtainable from the Univer¬ 
sity on payment of Rs. 2 (Rupees 
two only), by crossed Indian Postal order 
payable to the North-Eastern Hill Uni¬ 
versity at ShHlong, either personally or 
by sending a self-addre&sed envelope. 
Cheques cv Money Orders will not be 
accepted. The applications should be 
addressed. to the Oiheer on Special 
Duly, North-Eastern Hill University, 
Shillong 2, Meghalaya, so as to reach 
him on or before 15th March 1974. 

DETAILS OF POSTS AVAILABLE 

Category A Professor (One) 

In the grade of Rs. 1100-50-1300-60- 
1600. 

Category B- Reader (two) 

In the grade of Rs. 700-50-1250. 

Category C Lecturer (two) 

In the grade of Rs. 40040-800-50-950. 

QUALIFICATIONS 

Ca(ett4>r> 

Essential: 

1. A Ma.stcr*s Degree in English wirh 
at least a II Class. 

2. A Doctorate degree or published 
work of equivalent standard. 

3. .At least five years’ experience of 
post-graduate teaching and research 
guidance in a rccogniz^ institution. 

Desirable.' 

Experience of organizing English lan¬ 
guage programmes. 

CatrsM’f B 

Essential; 

1. A Master’s Degree in English with 
at least a 11 class. 

2. A t^i^rch deyee or evidence of 
research- 

3. At least five years’ experience of 
teaching at the coll^ level; with at 
least three years experience of post, 
graduate-teaching or 8 years of Honours 
English teaching in a recognized insti- 
tution. 

DesIraUe: 

Spedalized training in the teaching 
English. 


Category C 

Essential: 

1. A first class M.A. in English 

OR 

2. A Master’s Degree in English with 
at (east a II class with 

(i) a post-graduate diploma in Eng¬ 
lish teaching/EngUsh studi<%; or 

(ii) at least two years’ experience of 
post-graduate teaching in Eng¬ 
lish; or 

(hi) eight years of B.A. Hons leach¬ 
ing in English at the college level. 

Desirable: 

A research degree or evidence of re¬ 
search. 

N.B.: Statute 21 of the Act empowers 
the Executive Council of the University 
to invite persons of high academic disti¬ 
nction and professional competence to 
ao:ept any academic post in (he Univer¬ 
sity and on special terms if necessary in¬ 
cluding a contract. 

NOTE 

1. Persons in service should submit 
their applications through their em¬ 
ployers. 

2. Candidates called for interview will 
have to appear before the Election 
Committee at the Office of the North- 
Eastern Hill University. Shillong 2. or at 
any place specified- The rate of travel 
allowance permitted by Central Univer¬ 
sities will apply. 

3. All appointments will be subject 
to a period of probation 

4 These posts arc open to all citi¬ 
zens of Indja who satisfy the required 
qualifications but some preference may 
be given to equally well qualified candi¬ 
dates from areas within the juiisdiction 
of the University. 

.5. 9cs)(hs the basic pay, ahowanccs 
admissible to the officers of correspond¬ 
ing categories of the Government of 
India posted at Shillong shall also be 
paid. 


(B.L. Boipai) 
OFFICER ON SPECIAL DUTY 
(FINANCE) 

Noith-Eastmt Hill 
Universiiy 
Shillong 793 002 
Me^lav'a 


SHREEMATI NATHIBAI DAMODAR 
THACKERSEY WOMEN’S 
UNIVERSITY, BOMBAY ^100020. 

APPLICATIONS (eight copies) are 
invited on prescribed forms available 
from the University Office on payment of 
Rs. 3/- (by money order or in cash) for 
the following posts to be filled in at the 
following conducted colleges of the 
Shrwmati Nathibai Damodar Thacker- 
sey Women’s University, Bombay, so 
as to reach the undersigned on or be¬ 
fore February 2S, 1974. 

1. S.N.D.T. College for Women, 

Bombay Medium 

1. Reader in Sanskrit 
(Proficiency in Gujarati) 

2. Reader in Economics Gujarati/ 

Marathi 

II. Sic Vithaldas Thackersey Collie of 
Home—Science, Bombay 

1. Reader in Foods & Nutri¬ 
tion (Two posts) English 

2. Reader in Child Develop¬ 
ment (Two posts) English 

3. Reader in Home Manage¬ 
ment English 

III. Leelabai Thackersey. College of 
Nursing. Bombay 

1. Reader in Nursing English 

Qualincalions 

Reader 

A. A first or second class Master’s 
Degree of an Indian University or an 
equivalent qualification of a foreign 
University in the subject concerned. 

B. Either a Research Degree of the 
doctorate Standard or an outstanding 
competence assessed from the review of 
the published Research carried out dur¬ 
ing the five years preceding the date of 
the application or the published literary 
or scientific work during the said period- 

C. About five years experience of 
teaching at a University or a college and 
some experience of Guiding Research. 

Note: Condition (B) for the posts at 
II A- lU may be relaxed for experienced 
persons or persons with outstanding me¬ 
rits. 

Salary Scale- Rs. 700-50-1250 -j- ad¬ 
missible allowances. (Total initial 
emoluments about Rs. 940/-). 

Note: (a) Only selected candidates 
will be called for interview. 

(b) The posts will be filled in accord¬ 
ing to the medium required. 

(Smt.) ICamalini H. Bhansali) 
REGISTRAR. 
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USEFUL BOOKS 



TITU 

Q Bibliography of Indian Gaoloffy Part tV. Pataaontologicai IndiK 

9 Goology and Geochemistry of the Sukada Ultamafle flotd« Cuttach 
District, Orissa 

9 Geology and Sedimentation ireruis In Palamau coal fttlda» 

Bihar, india 

The Indian Labour Year Book, 1970 

OfRciat Directory (as on 1st April. 197$) (Diglot) 

pamphlet tor Indian Adminialrativa Servica Examination, 1972 
Rules and Question Papara 

Power Economy Committee. Report et Study Group.iil 
Report CO Economic Adminislratimi 

Report on the Cost Structure el and Fair priea payabla to tha 
Vanaapatl Indue try 

Towards Salt-Employment 

University Development in Irtdia * Basic Facts and Figurat 1999*79 
Report on Continuance of Protection to Sericulturo Induatry 
Raport on Cost structura of Sugar industry arid fair priea of sugar 
Report on (he Cwitinuance of Protection to the Automobile (ndustr) 

Report on the Continuance of Proleciion to the Dye > mtermadi^ 
industry 

Report on the Fair Salting Price of Antimorty 
Report on the Fair Selling Price of Oruga and Pharmaceuticals 
Report on the Fixation of Fair Selling prtco of Automobilea 
AERAOlO (Fourteenth editioft) 1973 

Census of fnd.'a, 1971 Inlercensal growth of popufation (analysia 
of extracts from All fndia Census reports) 

Compilation of the Dock Worker8(^utoUon of Employment) Act 
1948 (9 of 1946) end Schemes and Rutoe framed therein (aa 
amended up to 30th April, 1972) 


fO» (L OWDff?- 

CONTROLLER 
OF PUBLICATIONS 

Civil lines 
O E L Ml ' lOCu '6 


worf;^ 

PosM Cfmrffet fot 

mai/ ofiitrs below Bs, S 
in Indie. 

RegiatfMtion Ckefjgee pafr* . 

for meit anhrs below Bt, i 

davpTViM 


Aveiiebte from eU iufAofrse^ sefHng egertis 

FOR CASH SALE 

KITAB MAHAL 

Janpath, New Oethi (Phone : S12991) 

GOVT. OF INDIA BOOK DEPOT 

B, K. S. Roy Road. Ca(cut(a->T 
(Phone : 2S>3613) 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLH:aT10NS SALE 
COUNTERS IN NEW DELHI 

• UOYOe BKAVAN (Phone : 3T2063) 

* olLHMliols''' publications CIVIL LINES. 

# C.B.R. BUILDING. BAHADUR SHAH ZAFAR MARG 


ratcK 

Ra. 2,79 

Rs. 12.40 

Ra. 10.SS 
Ra. 4A50 
Ra. 12.S9 

R«. 2.00 
Ra. 5.50 
Rs. S.30 

Ra. 90.50 
Ra. D.4S 
Ra. 1A6B 
Rs. 13.90 
Ra. 24.50 
Ra. 50.S0 

Rt. 32.50 
Ra. 9A0 
Ra. 78.50 
Ra. tl90 
Ra. t.75 

Ra. 1.29 
Rt. 15.00 
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A list of ssisct articlas cufisd from paffodicals 
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Indian School of Mines 
Dhanbad-826004 


Entrance Examination, 1974 

Indian Sc^iool of Mines^ DKanbad — a deemed University — offers programn^ of study leading (o the BT^h. 
rees in Mining En^/Petredeum Engineenng/B.Sc. {Hons)/M.Sc. in Applied Geobgy. B.Sc./M.Sc. in Applied Ger^hysics, 
M.Tedt/M.Sc. in Mining Engineering/E^troleum Engineering and n).D. in all disciplines. 

The Institute now invites applications for the Enlranoe Examination for admis^oa to the fkst year dan of die five-year 
integrated iMograianie leading to the B. Tech, degree in Mining Engineering/B. Tech, degree in Petroleum En^neering/B.Sc. 
(Hons)/M.Sc. in Applied Geology and B.Sc./M.Sc. in Applied Geophysics, which will be held on Friday, the 10th and Satur* 
day the liih May, 1974. The new session will commence on Mrmday, July 1. 1974. 

Likely Esaoiinalion Centres; Ahmedabad, Bangalore, %cpal, Bombay.- Baroeb, CakuUa, Chandigarh. Coimbatore, 
Cuttack, Delhi, Dhanl^d, Digboi. Gauhati. Gudur, Hyderabad, Jaipur, Jodhpur, Keonjhor. tCodarma. Lucknow. Madras, 
Muzaffarpur, Nagpur, I^tna, Raipur, Raui^ni, Sahdol, Simla, Srinagar. Trivandrum. Waliair. 

A limited number candidates are admitted dnctly to the tfiird year programme in Applied Ceol<^/Applied Gco- 
phys'es cm the basis of their performance in the qualifying examinations. The candidates must mike a separate application 
on the prescribed form along with mark-sheets of all the examinations passed by them. When requisitioning an application 
form the candidate should specify that he is seeking direct admission to the third year programme in Applied Geology/App' 
lied Geophysics. 

Qualiftcations for the above programme 

1. For admission to the First Year of the five-year integrated prewanme: 

Pass in Higher Secondary (Science stream with Cbermstry, Mathematics & Physics or in the Technical Stream) OR 
Pce4Jaivecsity or equivalent examination with Physics. Chemistry. Mathematks & English OR Indian School Certificate 
Examination with Matbematics, E^ysics dtChenustiy OR 1st year examination of the 2-Year Intermediate or F.Sc. Program¬ 
me with Physics, Chemistry, Mattematics and English. 

Age as OB October 1,1974: years for B. Tech, in Ih^trr^um Engineering, 21 years for others. Three years reUxaiion 

for Scdieduled caste/S^ieduied Tribe candidates. 

2. For dkect admissioa to Qie 3rd year prt^anime to applied G«olf«y: 

B.Sc. with G^ylogy, Physics, Chemistry or Mathematics and Higher Secondary or equivalent examination with fTiysics. 
Omnistry, Mathematics and English. 

.Age as OB October 1,1974:24 years. Three years relaxation for Scheduled Castc/'Scheduled Tribe candidates. 

3. Fw direct edirairion to the M year proptumne in Applied Geopbysies: 

B.Sc. with Physks, Mathematics and Geology or Oietnisiry and Higher Secondary or equivalent Examination with 
Physics, Omnistry. Mathematics and &igii^. 

Age as OB Octob« 1,1974:24 yean. Hirec years relaxation for Scheduled Caste/Sefaedukd Tribe candidates. 

Candidates aj^waring for the qualifying examination, as motioned above, will abo be eliyble to apply but they dKaild 
sutunit the neoe^ary evidence of Irving passed the qualifying examination by June 30, 1974. 

Prescribed a{^iicalioo form and Monorandum of Information may be obtained on paym^ti of Rs. 3/- (^ipUcation 
form Re. 1 /- plus posb^ ^ Rs. 2/-) by money order i»yabto to the R^strar, Indian School of Mines, D^nbad-826004. 

OTdere wfl] BOt be accqiied. 

m Uiie preB<xibed form coengiete in all ccepecto shoidd reach the R^istnu, Indian School of Mines, Dhan- 
bad'826004 by Mtfcii31,1974fcH'admission to thefirstyear pre^rammeand by Mby31. 1974 for direct admlsskm to the 
third year programme in Af^died Geology and Af^tied Geophysics. 
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The 49th meeting of the Association of Indian Universities 
was held at the Indian Institute of Technologv, Kharagpur on 
February 2 and 3 under the chairmanship of Shri Kirpal Singh 
Narang, Vice-Chancellor, Punjabi University, Patiala. 
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j Gujarat Vidyapeelh, Ahmedabad. and the Central Institute of 
i Fnelish and Foreign Languages, Hyderabad. Dr. D.P, Singh, Vice- 
I Chancellor, Govind Vallabh Pant University of Agriculture & 

! Technology, ParUnagar, was elected the next President of the 
5 I Association from July 1974. 

! Sir Huge W Springer. Secretary-General, Association of 
' ; Commonwealth Unfver.*.ities was the chief guest. The session v/as 
' aiiendcd by fd'iyeighl Vice-Chancellors and delegates from \ari- 
; oils Indian uni'.crsilies. His Lxcellency Dr. A.R. Mallic, a former 
10 i Vice-Chancellor of Chitagong University and High Commissioner 
; of Bangla Desh in India attended the session. Representatives of 
i the Ministry of Education. Planning Commission, University 
; Grants Commission were also present and participated in the 
•13 ; varioin-group discussions. 
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Opinions c.\prcsseii in the orticks wuf \ 
/•ei’/Vir.v arc i/idlviiiiiaf and do not I 
neci'snuily reflect the policies of [ 
the Boafii. ' 


Editor ; AN.INl KUMAR 


.Sir Hugh W.Springer in his inaugural address referred to 
\arions problems ihat have arisen due to ihe sudden expansion 
of uniicrsity education after the world war. He said that 
student organisations at times led by politicians, have demanded 
greater participation in the governance of the universities, and 
in many cases have been granted also. The traditional notion 
of the university a% being into the student, which 
survived until 1950. has had to be abandoned almost everywhere. 

He also referred to the unprceedcnled explosion of scientific 
technology which was triggered by the war and had altered 
human life so drasticalfv and so rapidly that most of us are 
unaware of the extent of the change that have taken place. 
Changes in the techniques of induslriai production in manufac¬ 
ture and in agriculture, base been little short of catastrophic; 
and medical science.s has created for tis a time bomb, by remo¬ 
ving so many of the causes of early death. So much of this has 
happened 5.0 fast that our ability to m uiage our world has not 
caught up with the pace of our iniio\ alions. The youth have 
losi faith in the ability of their leaders to manage affairs. They 
think that I hey can do better themselves. 

Because we have bcliowJ i.i ihe equal value of ever\' human 
being in the sight of God we have often translate this 

belief into an egalitarian vocial philosophy. 'To prov ide more 
equal opporiunilies for all we have rapidly flooded our univer¬ 
sities With students, many of whom have no taste for the regime 
of the university and would be happier elsewhere, and for whom 
at the end of ihcir university course society can provide no job 
commensurale with the expectations they have learnt to asso¬ 
ciate with a university qualification. 

And in the tortured slate of our inter-connected and inter¬ 
dependent world, made one by the miracles of communication 



and transportation that we have wrought, he added, 
every discomfort is instantly communicated from one 
place to every other. 

So our students organise themselves into national 
and international associations and attempt to subvert 
the essential purposes of the university. Some even 
become professional student politicians and use their 
associations as the instruments of international ideo¬ 
logical political parties. 

Universities have a difficult time ahead and each 
has its own set of problems. Fortunately more people 
are willing to agree today than five years ago that 
universities have expanded too fast and that the 
American ideal of mass higher educaion is question¬ 
able as a policy, and is in any case beyond the means 
of most o*her countries. 

This factor of cost will probably be the crucial one 
in forcing upon the governments a reappraisal of 
their policies and in giving the iini\'crsilies the oppor¬ 
tunity once more lo place qualit\' before quantity 
and to re-assert their belief in truth and excellence as 
the ideal of the student, whether scholar or scientist. 


Sir Hugh Springer furher said that the post-wra 
denigration of elites, though having its origin in the 
good impulse to oppose the entrenchment of undese¬ 
rved privilege, has become a dangerous flirtation with 
barbarism, and that it will come to be expelled from 
the University world to begin with as being incom¬ 
patible with the university's essential purpose. 

The universities in the modern world are every¬ 
where either totally or in large measures dependent 
on governments for their resources. The consequence 
of this dependence is that they owe a greater duty 
than they otherwise would to serve their country’s 
needs and purposes. The universities would do belter 
if they remain true to their responsibility as univer¬ 
sities to seek the truih and fearlessly proclaim it. 

These sentiments and beliefs apply of course to all 
universities everywhere. But we in the Commonwealth 
have a community of beliefs and standards and shared 
experience, which makes communications among us 
easy and wlaich gives us tlic opportunity to show to 
the rest of the world an example of effective co-ope. 
ration between free and iudcpcndeiU countries. 


List of Ph.D./D. Litt- Theses 

Research in economics of education comliluies an imporiant urea in the Research Cel! rveeiuiv >c! up hy the 
Association of Indian Universities. From «ou- omeards there ud/ he regular hi^htiyht.s rf researth mi. dies. Ute- 
rature and information on ceonomics of higher education. In the first iuMunee. a Hm of Ph. />, /). l.iu. theses ae- 
cepted by Indian universitie.s coryipiiedfrom the records of the ‘ls\t>i union h\ (he Re'^coreh CeU is ciyeo hefiw ; 


S. Name of the Scholar Title of thesis 

No. 


1. Azad,J,L, 

2. B’liltacharya, Apurba K.rishna 

3. Chaudhri, Dharam Pal 

4. Jagdish Narain Singh 

5. Misra, Atmanand 


A critical study of financing higher educa¬ 
tion in India in the po^»!•jndcpcnderce 
period. 

Educational pallern i nd croploxmcni stric¬ 
ture of Madhya Pradesh. tPh.U.) 

Education and aericultural producthiiv in 
India. (Ph.D.). 

Workcrs'cducalion and industrial prcduci i- 
vity in India. tPh.D.) 

Educational finance in India.(D.Lilt,) 


6. Mathur, P.N. .Manpower statistics in supply and demand 

for critical human skills in India's deve¬ 
loping economy. 

7. Nalla Gound, A.M. Education and economic development : A 

study in human capital development in 
India, 1950-51 to 1960-61. (Ph.D.). 

8. Panchamukhi, Parthasarathi R. The measurement of the cftecls of public ex¬ 

penditure with special reference to edu¬ 
cation and health expenditure. (Ph.D.). 

9. Pandit, Hirday Nath Effectiveness and financing of inveslnicni 

in Indian education 1950-51 to 1965-66. 
(Ph.D.). 

10. Shah, Kishor Ramanlal Outlay on education and its financing in 

India 1950-51 to 1960-61. (Ph.D.). 

11. Sinha, Ramashish Economic planning and educational de¬ 

velopment of Bihar. (Ph. D.). 
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Some Problems 

in Indian 
Educational 
Planning 

C.B. PADWIANABHAN 


seen that the approach is basically a combination of 
demand for places and manpower requirements. 

The essential basis of the manpower requirement 
approach was that there is a certain pattern of educa¬ 
tion needed for a given occupation and educational 
planning will have to be directed for providing this 
kind of educational profile. But increasing evi¬ 
dence is mounting to show that there is no rigid 
relationship between education and occupation and 
the initial assumption of a fixed co-efficient was 
wrong. Evidently jobs could be done by persons 
with varying levels of educational qualifications. There 
is a large area of substitutability between persons 
with less or more education. But surely there must 
be a minimum level of education for performing a 
given job and in a country like India where demand 
for education is mounting particularly at higher 
levels, the question has to be one of finding out what 
difference will it make for productivity if a person has 
higher level of education rather than trying to find 
out the number of persons needed with a certain 
level of education for doing a job. 


HUMAN CAPITAL FORMATION 


'T'HE Five-Year Plans in India treat education as 
* one of the major sectors of .social and economic 
activity and hence planning of education takes place 
at the level of Planning C’l'mniission as part of the 
overall planning for economic development. Educa¬ 
tion is Cl Stale subjcci but certain programmes for 
educational developnicni are initialed or sponsored 
by the Ministry of F.ducation at the Centre and 
therefore talks take place among the States, Central 
and Planning Commission representatives and this 
is how the live-ycar Plans are finalised. Shorn 
of the details ifie above represents the procedure for 
planning of education in India at present. 

Besides being part of an overall plan for economic 
development an clforl is also being made to integrate 
educational planning with economic planning by 
seUing up targets of enrolment, particularly for 
certain highly specialised types of manpower, the 
manpower needed for Indian Economic growth. 

APPROACH TO PLANNING 

Targets for enrolments in such professional courses 
arc laid down on the basis of manpower requirements 
for economic growth. How'ever, entry into the higher 
levels of education is on the basis of an open door 
policy because it is believed that only by such a policy 
equality of opportunity can be ensured. But 
has such an open door policy resulted in equality of 
opportunity? Who bears the cost of education and 
to whom accrue the benefits of education ? This 
can be answered only by research. But it may be 

The author is working as Economist at National Staff 
College for Educational Planners and Administrator^ 
New Delhi. 


This takes us to a third approach to educational 
planning based on the idea that education is invest- 
?ncnl in human resources and in order to justify a 
given level of investment in education the returns from 
investment in education must be at least equal to the 
return from investment in other sectors of economic 
activity. 

Returns are the higher earnings that accrue to 
more educated persons as a result of their initial in¬ 
vestment in education. They can be calculated by 
taking into account the lifetime earnings of an indivi¬ 
dual and measuring it as a return from the cost of 
education that ha.s been incurred or by finding the 
present value of the earning stream and taking into 
account the cost stream and finding out the rate of 
interest which will equal the cost and benefit stream. 
This is called the internal rate of return. Whatever 
be the method adopted, this refers only to the private 
returns from investment in education. 

SOCIAL RETURNS 

When it comes to the question of measuring the 
social returns from investment in education, we have 
to admit that such returns can accrue from investment 
in education as well as from other kinds of investment 
on a human like health and nutrition. These are im¬ 
portant considerations especially when the contribu¬ 
tion of education to economic growth through im¬ 
provement in the quality of human resources is 
assessed. 

It may thus be seen that there are difficulties in 
identifying and measuring the benefits arising from 
investment in education. Indeed the cost of educa¬ 
tion has to be calculated in the economic sense of 
the term taking into account the fact that all costs 
are opportunity costs. Thus when the student is at 
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school or college, he also foregoes a certain in¬ 
come whicli he could have earned and this has to be 
added to all the other items of cost. 

Further the earnings that accrue to an individual 
may be the result of a combination of factors like 
ability, parentage, the habits of employees rather 
than education etc. Indeed these are not insurmoun¬ 
table problems in research and they have been sepa¬ 
rately identiP.ed for example in a study lor Kenya. 

We have mentioned the foregoing luircsolvcd 
issues inherent in the human capital formalion ap¬ 
proach not to disparage its usefulness hut t»> draw 
attention of the researchers in the held of Indian 
human resources development. 

From the point of view of efficiem educational 
planning, we would note the follovung importani 
contrasts between manpower requirements and hu¬ 
man resource investment approach: 

t!) While the manpower requirement approach 
would only call for a look at the fijur of pupds from 
one grade to the other, the human iinesimeiu ap¬ 
proach builds up into his models anlicij^ucd wage dill- 
erences as determinani> of behaviour regarding the 
entry into higher education. Persons choose to go 
for higher education only because at the cxiMing level - 
of wages, returns will be adequate to take care of the 
cost. The individual takes into aceouni the cost and 
benefit arising out of a given level of education. Thus 
while the human investment approach recognises the 
cost side of education and the bcneiii in the form of 
wages, manpower approach does not take into ac¬ 
count both these, It should be recognised that it is 
possible W'iihin limits to vary the cost of education 
and wages in a mixed econonn like India's. 

Secondly the human investment approach re¬ 
cognises that such investment can take place cither 
within the educational system or outride in ihc form 
of on-lhe-job training which manpower planning app¬ 
roach takes it for granted that the educational system 
is the only source of skills needed for development. 

Lastly human investment approach ienvks at 
the factors that determine the supply of .skills and their 
utilisation within the framework of an economic 
analysis which the manpower approach docs not. 
In fact it has to be pointed out that manpower app¬ 
roach does not try to envisage the demand for man¬ 
power in the economic sense of the term while the 
human capital investment approach tries to look at 
the determinants of the demand for skills m the econo¬ 
mic sense of the term and thereby is more in keeping 
with the context of planning for economic growth. 

INTERNAL ECONOMICS 

So far we have been concerned with what might 
be called the external linkage of the educational plan¬ 
ning with overall economic planning. Equally impor¬ 
tant is the internal economics of educational plan¬ 
ning i.e. the aspects relating to the consumption of re¬ 
sources within the educational sector itself. The ques¬ 


tion ol the elTiciency with which resources arc con¬ 
sumed within the cducalioniil sector is as imporlaiit 
as its linkage with overall planning. Therefore, we 
shall suggest some procedures which will improve the 
efftcicncy in the ulili.salion ofre.sources in the educa¬ 
tional sector. 

TARGETS Ol ENROLMENT 

.At present the practice of selling up targets of 
enrolment for one level of education as a whole 
is resulting in a great deal of difticuliies. In parti¬ 
cular it is noticed that while ihc so-calicd enrolment 
ratio of the relevant age group increases the niirnher of 
those belonging to that age group who are out of the 
system also goes up, Thus for example while the en¬ 
rolment ratio of the age group h-il goes up, ihose 
who belong to <>-iI left out of the svsicm also goes 
up. This IS hecaiwc i»f the large nui.iber of child¬ 
ren helongitig to below h and .ibovc II age in the 
cvclc- 

It is also necessary to identify llie children pro¬ 
ceeding lix'in one gKule to the oilier oii ilie basis of 
tlieir social and economlw origin. It i> essential to 
lake care of the egalitarian aspect >’l edueitional de¬ 
velopment. A second aspect o (hat (lie meliiods ol 
projection of enrolment based on inial'w' in gr.ide I 
will have lohedinereni fix'i.t di'irici to dtsirici, In 
ihe^e disincis w here enroimeni }^abolil to reach h.X'",.. 
u Is enough to take into account the rate I'l'growth o\' 
population in the age group 0-1 [. The present rne- 
ihi'd of projecting tni.tke tor enrolment) tm an aggre¬ 
gate biisi-, has to be eh.ingod in favour of revMgmiion 
t>f low intake in rural areas and the consequent need 
for a big drive r»>r increasing enr'v'hnent 

The determination to vocalionalisc >ec<mdarv 
cducalion has been given expression to by several 
commissions before, but the pn^blem seems tvi he 
evading a soliiiion, One possible way out is to make 
a cost benelit study of vocation.il stream and tind out 
the benefits arising from vocationalisaiion which can 
be taken as a guideline for vocationahsaiion. An¬ 
other approach is to jdcniifiy the avenues ior empiov- 
nienl that arc newly emerging and vocationalise taking 
into account these avenues. 

SELECTIVE ADMISSIONS 

It is difficult to regulate entry into higiier education 
unless we know enough about the maiivation.s of stu¬ 
dents who lake to it. Clearly it is profitable for them 
to do so and hence they aspire to enter into higher cdu¬ 
calion though there may be a period of wailing involv¬ 
ed. Vocational guidance and councilhng and im¬ 
proved information about the labour market pros¬ 
pectus will have some effect in regulating entry into 
higher education. 

At the second and third level of education there is 
need for improving efficiency in education by going 
in for a new kind of budgeting which will involve 
planning as well as programming. 
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P.M. addresses , 
N.C.C. Cadets 

‘■j]' IS ilic ropoiisibiiily of ihc IraintJ and ; 
cdiicak’d voijih l.i saft'cuard ihe counlry's free¬ 
dom and liiihl ayaiiisi llie enemy within and 
outside", said die Prime Minister, Mrs. Indira . 
(iandhi while acldres>!ng NCC cadets from ! 
all over the c<’unlry on the occasion of the ; 
25ih anniversary i’f NCC in Delhi recently, j 
f reedom roviuircd constant vigil and alcrtnc.ss 
by a nation and one cannot afford U> he com- ■ 
placcnl about it, she said and added, one has to I 
safeguard it and make sacrifices for it. It is ( 
the rcsponsibiliiy the youth, particidarly to j 
safeguard this hard won Independence. | 

Earlier Mrs. Gandhi distributed prizes to j 
best cadets from dilfcrent States. The best j 
■ directorate banner was awarded to Tamil Nadu ' 
which won the maximum numlier of trophies. 

On her arrival, the Prime Minister inspected 
a guard of hontmr presented by the three wings 
of tlie NCC—Army. Navy and Air I-oice. She 
also watched a mass PT display presented by 
ON'Cr 1,?('0 schixrl children of Delhi belonging 
to NCXi^'s Junior Division. Cadets of the Air 
Wing gave flying display of aero modelling and 
Naval cadets presented a mock sea-battle. 


MAJOR GEN. B. M. BHATTACHARJEA 


pSTABLlSHED under an Act of Parliament 
and started in a small way in 1948 with an 
initial strength of about .s8A05 cadets, today its 
strength has risen to 13 lakhs. Spread all over 
India there is hardly a town or a village with a 
school or a college without the NCC. The NCC got 
an intcr-Servicc outkx>k in 1950 when an Air 
Wing wits added to it. followed by the Naval 
W'ing in 1^52. 

In 194^. the girls were brought in and by 
1260, the deiuaud for NCC units increased so much 
that it became diflieult to meet the require¬ 
ments. This lead lo a new form of training the 
students—by way of NCC Rifles. 

NCCR units weie merged with NCC units in 
1964 as they were found redundant when the 
compulsory' NCC Trainini? Programme was intro¬ 
duced in 1963 following the Chinese aggression. 
But NCC training was again made voluntary in 
1968 when the National ^rvice Chirps and the 
National Spv^rts Organization—two youth schemes 
under the Ministry of Education—came into 
existence. 

Not only the college students, but the young 
boys and girls in schools are also enrolled for the 
Junior Divi.sion. Here, they learn the basic require¬ 
ments of upright bearing and are introduce to 
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a disciplined curiwrale livins:. The iniceratod 
pragramme is continued at the college stage 
wiiet-.’ boys and girls arc enrolled in dilTercni uings 
ol !he NCC in the Senior Division. 

In i;.s Silver Jubilee year the NCC is striving 
hard once again to establish itself as an indispens¬ 
able \oulh organii^alion and to provide an effec¬ 
tive helping hand to educationists in training the 
country's youth—leaders of tomorrow. 

NCC is neither a second line of defence nor 
a para-miliiary force. It is in fact a yotrth move¬ 
ment based on schools and colleges. 

Character-building and development of leader¬ 
ship in an individual is a continuous process. It 
begirts from the childhtxxl. By the time a child 
comes out of scht-x>l. he ha^. imbibed certain traits 
and characteristics which influence the .subsequent 
shaping of his character. However, it is at the col¬ 
lege stage that his personality takes a pi>silive 
shape. This is the lime when u sound, integrated 
educational programme can help him overcome his 
inhibition.s, fears and diftid^ice. 

The National Cadet Corps scheme is inter¬ 
woven with the nation’s educational programme. 
Through its multifarious activities, right from 
drill and sijuad training to Advanced Leadership 
Course, it strives to inculcate among the ciidets 
qualities of leadership, ciliyenship and discipline. 

At the first stage, basic training to the cadets 
is mparted on the rifle as is applicable to drill, 
weapon training and ficld-craft. Through this form 
of training, the cadets develop coordination of 
mind and body. Slowly and gradually, they learn 
to march in step and become responsible to the 
word of command. 

At the second stage training is more advanced. 
For the Army wing cadets, there is weapon train¬ 
ing and field-craft. The Naval wing cadets learn 
boat-pulling and sailing and the Air wing cadets, 
go up in gliders and obtain practical training in 


jxiwered flyini:, This enables them to get a stu¬ 
dent’s pilot licence. 'Mic girl cadets got specialised 
training in signalling and lirsi-aid. 

t he Junior Division cadcMs allcnd 1>0 peritxis. 
each of 4t) minules. in a yenir, .Senior Division K'vs 
attend 120 fXTiixls in a year. Resides. Senior and 
Junior Division cadets attend annua! training 
camps of 12 days anil )0 davs duration re.sivcclivc- 
ly. The prescribeil training syllabus of cadets 
includes .subjects like miliiarv liisiorv, military 
gcographv and defence service organisations. 

LeciurtN on military history cover evolution 
<»f warfare and brief discussion on development 
of the Indian .Arms whereas those on military 
gei>graph> di.scuss friondlv and belligerent nci.ch- 
bours. our resources, war pi'lcnlialiiics. communi¬ 
cations. frontiers and their influence on defence. 

Every year centrally organised camps are 
attended by a large mmihcr of cadets from all the 
Slates. The aim of these camps is to achieve 
regional and .sixial integration besides inculcaiing in 
them a spirit of advc.iture. coniiadeship. stKirls- 
man-ship and the ideal of service. Camps arc 
arranged in sucii a wav thci they are held in a 
place close to a regular .Armv unit u change fr<'m 
normal enviionmcnt. 

NCC olhecrs and cadeis now gel an opportu¬ 
nity of altachmcni with Regular Armv units for 21 
day.s. both in jxrace stations and in forward areas. 
This makes them familiar with the life and train¬ 
ing of the Jawans. This fuciruy was availed 
of by 977 NCC oJlicers and 5,256 cadeis in 1973. 

Para-training and para-jumps weie thrown 
open 10 the NC:C cadeis for the first time in 1972. 
ll meant more sophisticated training which hither¬ 
to wa^ confined only to the selected volunteers of 
the army. 

The para-jumping seems to have caught the 
imagination, of the students and the results achieved 
have b^i good and encouraging. NCC plans to 
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increase the quota in 1974 to 140 as also extend 
ilie facility to girls. Cadets who exhibit keen leader¬ 
ship qualities and physical fitness are accordal 
facilities to attend basic and advanced courses at 
the mountaineering inslitiues at Darjeeling. Uttar- 
Kashi and ManaJi. These courses are ver>' popular. 
NCC’s Naval Wing now provides an opportunity 
for attachment (o the ShipiTraining Establishment 
of the fndian Navy. This facility is available to 
sclcclcil cadets for a period of four weeks and 
helps them to acquaint themselves with the life 
in the Navy. An annual hoat-pulling regatta on all- 
Indla basis known a.s ‘INS NAU SAINIK' is also 
organised during a 14-day camp. Such camps 
are normally held at a sea port. 

Bcsid<?s the training in Air Force subjects, the 
Air Wing of the NCC provides varied and highly 
interesting experience in gliding, flying and aero- 
r nuxlelling. Twenty NCC oflicers and 200 cadets 
of the .Senior Division are attached annually to 
Flying and Technical Air Force cslablisliment.s for 
a period c^f four weeks. I'his enables them to pain 
first-Iiand knowledge of day-to-day acti\Uies of 
the lni.lian Air f orce. An all-India Vayu Sainik 
Camp i.> IvJd everv year at an Air Force Station 
wlicre 10 cadtls from each of the 57 Squadrons 
attend. The best iw-o cadets are sent every year to 
Singapore to attend the .Annua! Training Camp 
of tlic National Cadet Corps (Air). Singapore. 

The Air Wing tT the NCC participated in the 
Firsf Naliimal (ilidiiig Championship, obtaining 
foLirih position. Ii also participated in the National 
.Acro-nuxlclling Rallic> and C'ompelition. winning 
a number of prizes. 

I hough vacancies in the three services arc 
carjnarkeJ cvvrv year fiir NCC (rained cadets, the 
NCC' (raining is benetkial for wider employment 
as well. Dr. S K. Sinha. a Bihar Ciovernment otti- 
cer in N66 carii<^ out a research, the central theme 
of V. hich was “Evaluation of NCC training in the 
development of leadership qualities among students”. 
.According to his conclusions the NCC cadets were 
•betlcr organisers, more dependable, more indus¬ 
trious. showed heiier interest and had greater self- 
confidence than tlio.se who had not undergone NCC 
training. 

It is iinforumale (hat the NCC trained young 
men and women arc not at present given preferen¬ 
tial treatment as llicy should at the lime of recruit¬ 
ment for service careers in ihe public and private 
sectors. 1 hcsc tiovs and girls are trained, disciplin¬ 
ed citizens and I have no doubt in my mind that 
they will always prove to be belter than others in 
all walks of life. We need cooperation fiom emp- 
loycf.s so (hat NCC becomc.s an allraclivc propo.si- 
tion ill cducaiitmal inslitiiiions. 

Wc have lo familiarise the potential employer 
about NCC and what NCC dtMis for the all-round 
development of the youlli is something which is 
lo be put across to the ptilenlial employer. We 
have made a start this year by inviting a large 
number of them lo come and .sec the finals of 
various competilions on 19 January at the Re¬ 


public Day Camp. We also need the cooperation 
of the press for this. 

G/r/.s Division is showing commendable 
enthusiasm. Girl cadets get training in Signals. 
Map-reading. First Aid, Home-Nursing. Sanitation 
and Hygiene. Weapon Training. Civil Defence 
and Drill. In addition, four .All-India Summer 
Training Camps, two Advanced Leadership Camps 
and Mountaineering Courses are conducted every 
year lo provide opportunity to cadets from all over 
Ihe counlry to Jive together. The training aims at 
providing opportunity to girl cadets to learn team¬ 
work and develop initiative, resourcefulness leader¬ 
ship and self-reliance. NCC Lady Officers are also 
being employed on whole-time basis as Officers 
Commanding and Administrative Oflicers in lieu of 
Regular Army Personnel. .Similarly Girl Cadet 
Instructors are employed on wholetime basis in 
lieu JCOn and NCOs, Induction of these two cate- 


13 Lakh NCC Cadets 

THERE .ARL three organisations functioning in* 
educational inMiluixms—National Service Scheme 
and the Naiumal Sports Organi;';ation (under the 
Ministry of Education) and National Cadet Corps 
(under the Defence Ministry). N.C.C. was establish¬ 
ed in 1948 and following the confrontation with 
China in I%2, it was made compulsory in 1963 
will) the bicvsings of our the then Prime Ministcj', 
Mr. Jawaharla! Nehru. More than 20 lakh khaki 
unifi^rm sets were made. 

During iis 25 vears of glorious existence its 
cadcM ‘'trength now is nboiil 13 lakhs as compared 
lo cadets in 1948. The expenditure on N.C.C. 

falls into three spheres—Central. Slate and joint. 
At pr.seni its expanded activities involve an esU- 
niated exj^ndilure of Rs. 24 crores annually. 

Ab<nii 80 \'Kr cent of officer cadre of the NCC 
comprises icachers. These teachers were given 
permanent commissions in (he NCC in 1963-64 
when it was made compulsory and a battalion was 
created in almost every college. 


gorics of personnel has considerably improved the 
functioning of NCC Girls Divi'-ion. 

The NC'C was assigned the task of contacting 
the next of kin of the .Service personnel killed, 
wavundevi. or missing during the 1971 war. Officers 
and cadel.s c>f the NC'C for the past few months 
visited widows and dependants of war victims all 
over the counlry. Their main task was lo 
give full details of cniitlcmenls. benefits and con- 
ces.siims admissible lo the families, under Central 
and Slate Ckwernment Schemes and lo lielp them 
secure these cxivcdiliously. Equally important is 
sec'ure these expeditiously, 

NC C cadets rendered valuable service last year 
when the country faced drought conditions in many 
areas and during ihe floods requiring relief niea- 
Mircs on a vast scale in Gujarat. Maharashtra and 
Madhyu Pradesh—ihe worst affected Stales. 
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Schov^l t\ud college teachers association wilK 
NCC has extended the relationship between the 
teacher and the (aught to the parade ground as 
well. Of the loud oflicers in the NCC HO per ctn\t 
are drawn from the teaching cadre. The remain¬ 
ing 20 per cent comprises 15 per cen: regular ser¬ 
vice ofheers and the rest released after short s-ervicc 
commission, territorial army and emergency com¬ 
missioned oiheers and also refirexi service I'llieersr. 

In came into existence the NCC Olliccrs’ 
Training School at Kampiec followed by the 
inauguration i>f ibe NCC Academy at PttranJltar 
in 1*^61 and the NCC College for Women at 
Gwalior In N65. NCC Olheers f<.>r the Naval and 
Air Force Wings of tlie NCC arc trained bv die 
Indian Navv and Indian .Air Force at their Train¬ 
ing Eslahlishrnenls. 

NCC h:i.s i.|ua!it> ^cguucn^en^.^ for the Perma¬ 
nent Instructional ScatT PIS It has 4.577 -luntor 
ComniNsioncd Oflicers and Nv'n-Coinmis. 

sioned Ollicers. Those who are obviously unsuit- 
abb are liable to he re.uincd to their parent units. 
Here. I might mention that our rncth»Kis of teach¬ 
ing must be rc-oriented to suit the rcxiuiremems 
of slLidenN as opp^'sed to the service recrui’s. 

The .siniugy of the NCC to acliieve its targets 
is: (i) io recreate a favourable image of the NCC: 
(ii) to make NCC a fa-hinn among students; iiiii 
to make its training inieresiing. 

NCC has to build up an ospirit de eorp^i among 
its numerous categories of over 15.241 oliiceis 
and instil in them a spirit >>f invoKement in the 
Corp.-i. also ensure that act.s ind'seipHne is not 
(oJeraleJ htvaifse we thereby forfeit the right to 
inculcate discipline in our cadets, 

The task of the NCC is to inloxiuce the 
youth of our c^uintrv to the .^ervices" b> giving them 
elementary military training and help in the deve¬ 
lopment of their leadership quali ies including 
sense of discipline. 






Evaluation Body’s Recommendations 


The following are lh-:i findings and recont- 
mendations of the NCC Evaluation Committee, 
which submitted ii.s report to T’nion Defence 
Minister Jagjivan Ram on January 22 last. 
I>r. O. S- Mabajan‘>. Vice-Chancellor. Poona 
Univcrsiiy headed the Committee. The Com¬ 
mittee was asked to evaluate (he working of 
the NCC programme since its inception and 
to recommend measures n-xes-sary^ for changes 
in its aims and objeclivc.-;, organisation and 
training. 

THE COMMITTEE feels that NCC conti¬ 


nues to be a live and active force fulfilling 
ihc a'^piraiions of youth to a considerable ex¬ 
tent. 

The Committee recommends that the aim.s of 
the NC C' b-r recast as under in view of the 
changed .'-itualion (T India vis-a-vis our neigh¬ 
bouring coimirie^ and world situation in 
general; 

(1) Development of leadership, character, 
cx^inradc^hip. spirit of sportsmanship 
and the idea of .service. 

(2) To create a force of disciplipeU and 


trained manpower which in a National 
Emergency could be of assistance in 
the defence (rf the country. 

(3) To provide training for .students with 
a view to developing in them ollice- 
Jike qualities thus enabling them to 
obtain commi.'^sion in the Armed 
Forces. 

The Committee also con^dered the other 
two Organisations—NSS and NSO. It is of the 
view that the three Organisations i.e. NCC, 
NSS and NSO must be run separately and be 
not mixed up under one authority. 

It is hoped, however, that the NCC will 
lender, wjienever approached by NSS and NSO. 
advice and the benefit of their experience, but 
it cannot be expected to divert its attention 
frmn its own dulv of maintaining the NCC at 
a high level of elliciency. 

The Committee fell that the academic 
instructions could be compressed within five 
days a week in the educational institutions and 
this view is already gaining popularilv in the 
educational circles and the general public. The 
sixth day of the week onild be utilised fv'r im¬ 
parting NC( training, ’rhi> uu> will be called 
'‘fueld Day" and it can be fxed on dilTereni 
<lavs of the week in difi'ereni cdiicaiitvnal institu¬ 
tions. This "Field Du\" can commence with 
patriotic training for an hour followed by 
separate training for NCC NS.S N.SO, 

'lh»^ Recommendations aNiut improve¬ 
ments to be effected in the NCC organisation ] 
to increa.se its efficiency are as undci: 

(1) Enrolment .should he made voluntary j 
and also selective, 

(2) .Strength of NCC' Cadets; 

(a) Senii>r Division—Reduction from the 
present level of six lakhs to four 
lakhs or even less on a gradual 
basis; 

t 

fbl Junior Division—To he maintained j 
at its present level of 7.95.000. I 

\c) (Jirls Division—Junior Wing to | 
be increased from 67.<XX) to 
itk).O(K) and Senior Wing from • 

61,000 to 75.000. j 

\3>) Goexi quality equipment in current 

u.sc with Service.s iinisi be provided to j 
the NCC Units. 7.6 (SLR) should be | 
introduced a.s early a.s jx:>ssible. j 

k 

(4) Introduction of air rifles at places i 
where the range facilities arc not 
available as recommended to enable 
cadet? to improve their weapon tiring 
capabilities. 

(5) Heads of Institutions (Principals and 
Headmaster) should associate them¬ 
selves closely with the NCC activities. 


(6) To create incentive among the cadets, 
following suggestions are made; 

(i) Attendance at any activity connect¬ 

ed with the NCC should count to¬ 
wards the academic attendance 
as required by rules; 

(ii) Universities having Military Studies 

Department should offer military 
science as an elective .subject open 
to NCC cadets: 

(iii) Vice-Chan<'e)lor.-i be requested to 

consider if NCC ‘B’ Certificate could 
be included in the li.st of subsidiary 
elective subjects in the curriculum. 
Syllabu.s for *B' Certificate be revis¬ 
ed suitably; 

(iv) Giwerninent should consider issuing 

a directive to the effect, that other 
things being equal. NCC Certifi¬ 
cate holders should be given prrfer- 
ence in employment in Government 
service as well as public sector 
undertakings. We expect that pri¬ 
vate sector undertakings. also 
would give due weighlage to 
NCC qualifications in view of the 
leadership qualities which they 
acquire through NCC training: 

(V) We hope that other things being 
equal preference will be given to 
NCC Cadets completing training 
.succcs.sfLilly for admission to post- 
graduule and professional studios. 

‘7i Establishment—Oiheers 

til Only carefully selected Regular Offi¬ 
cers should be posted to NCC: 

<ii) Whole-time NCC Officers are to be 
gradually replaced by Regular Offi¬ 
cers. 

(iii) Part-time NCC Officers comstirute 
the backbone of the NCC. Being 
academic men. they have consider¬ 
able influence on the students. 
Therefore, suitable lecturers, that is 
regular lecturers of three years 
standing, should be selected for grant 
of NCC Commission on a part- 
time ba.sis. They should be givai 
intensive training before conimis- 
sioning. 

(8) Direct entry facility to Junior Divi¬ 

sion NCC Cadets into National 
Defence Academy. 

(9) Institution of long service medals 
ribbons for 5,10 and 15 year of ser¬ 
vice rendered in NCC for NCC Com¬ 
missioned Officers and NCC Cad«t 
Instructors (Sergeant Major Inslruc- 
torsiUnder Officer Instructors). 
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(10) It is desirable that State Govemmenis 
should dekgate powers of head of 
department (both financial and ad¬ 
ministrative) to the NCC Directors. 
A few Staiei have already delegated 
such pi>wers to them. 

(ID NCC Directors should be of the rank 
Brigadier or equivaVmi except in 
small States where he may be of fhe 
substantive rank of Colonel. 

(12) Group Headquarters is considered an 

essential link for command, control 
and coordination uclivil’es of the NCC 
Units. They must be provided with 
suilabl* light transpt>ri for making 
them cfieciive. 

(13) NCC Battalions should comprise 3 to 

(' CcMiipanies and the nuniher of 
Junior Tnxips Attached to it should 
not excoixl 12. Though ii is dc^s^rable 
’o font) Junior Division Baltalir^v 
the .'^ame is not recommended in. view 
of the present Hnancial difficulties. 

(14) Companv strength >hould be rediKvd 
from 2(H) to Ibd and shiniUI comprise 
three nlaloo.ns not exceeding 55 each. 
Cnmpan\ should have a Coinpanv 
Commander and one Companv Ofli- 
cer (bxUh parMime SO NCC Odlcorsl 

(15) Junior Troops strength 'hould be re¬ 
duced fre-m KX) to hO and command¬ 
ed bv Troop Commander tl^ari- 
lime JD NCC OfTicer). 

(16) Powers of puni.shmeni over Part-time 

NCC Olficers.—It is desirable that 
NCC Directors are cniru.sied with po¬ 
wers to award 'displea>ure' or 'severe 
displeasuie' to pan-time N'CC OfiiccrN 
with a provi.-.ion vd an appeal to the 
Vice-Chancellors. 

(17) Units having piN>r attendance should 

be disbanded. 

(18) Refr-shment allowance of 30 paise per 
hour per cadet fi^r both .Senior and 
Junior Dlvidons al present prices as 
against the present rale of 20 pai.se 
p:r hour per cadtl is recommended. 

(19) Washing and polishing allowance is re¬ 
commended at Rs. 2 per month per 
cadet ftir the training pcri«_Kl btUh for 
3D NCC and JD NCC Cadets a.s against 
prexenl ratt; of Re. 1 per month i>?r 
cadet. 

(20) Honorarium for part-time NCC OnTi- 

cers to be payable throughout the year 
at the following .scales in place of 
the flat rale of Rs. 75 per month per 


SD NCC Officer and Rs. 50 per 
numth a.s JD NCX’ Officersi—SD Offi* 
cers 2Lt. Rs. 75: U. Rs. 80: Capt. 
R.s. 90: Major Rs. 100; JD Offic'er fsl 
Oflicer Rs. 50; 2nd Officer Rs. 55: 
3rd Oflicer Rs. 65; Chief Officer 
Rs. 75. 

(21) JD NCC Ollicers arc not happy with 

their present designatiims. Govern¬ 
ment may examine changing the de- 
.signations suitably. 

(22) Pay and Allowances- -Sergeant Major 

In^trucior I nder Oflicer Inslructors-- 
The/r cmohiriienfs should be improv- 
eil. Their prospecLs to be further 
improved by selection and appoint¬ 
ment of SD NC'C Oflicers from among 
them. 

(23) -Service conditions of permanent in.s- 

tniciional staff .serving with the NCC 
shtxild be improvetl by pri>viding for 
livmg acconiiuodation ci>mpaiible 
with ilicir Status and scnit'rily in ser¬ 
vice to help ihcm funclion cllici- 
enilv, 

(24> Training- N('C (’adel> 

(a) Training programme shiHild be 
ni.ide n)ore intensiv-.* and rcaJi.slIc. 

(b» IVaining be rcsiricU'd to two >cars 
in JD and iwi» vcar> in SD. provi¬ 
sion being made U'r third vear 
training in SD NC'C onlv for those 
<>pling (v* take up armeii forces as 
a career. enable them to pass 
‘C* Ceriilicalc examination. 

(c) C'ansp iraining slunild be made an 

annual U“nurc- In mk training 
camps. NCC' Cadets .should be 
given some training in rebel work 
so that thc\ ma\ he able to render 
service during natural calanniics 
like tloixis. tire and famine, 

(d) Para lumping should also be thrown 
open to girl cadets. 

(c) Service ailachcnieni of girl cadets 
to Xrmed borces Hospitals should 
be considered. 

(f) Girl.s Division Training Syllabus 

should al.so include phy.sical exer¬ 
cises. self-defence, unarmed combat, 
nursing and child welfare, 

(g) Camp allowances should be raised 
so that boys and girls can be given 
adequate and mxirishing ftK>d. 
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Work of a Coach 
in USSR 

NINA SHKOLNIKOVA 


T he Sportsman enjoys the highest moment of joy 
and triumph on the \ielor) stand. Behind this, 
however, stretches a long road of iriiining. and 
perhaps of failures and disappointments, a road tra 
versed jointly by the sportsman and his coach. 

The work of a coach is highly Nulued in the USSR 
for this is not merely the work of a sporls specialist 
bill also that of an educationist who has a direct 
influence on the moulding of the young man's charac¬ 
ter. his comprehension of his role and place in life. 
This noble and difficult profession demands of the 
trainer full devotion and inspiration. That is why 
when a sportsman emerges victorious at a USSR 
chcinipion^.hip. diplomas arc presented both to him 
and his coach, The names of the leading Soviet 
trainers are known throughout the country. News¬ 
papers frequently carry stories about them, the lille 
of Honoured Trainer of a republic or of the USSR 
is conle/Tcd on iliem. and their labt’ur js m.-frkcJ b\ 
high awards, including state honours. Many of them 
arc recipients of Government decorations. 

Being a professional, the Soviet coach receives his 
pav from the club m which he is employed. The train¬ 
er is responsible to the club board, and in ease his 
work is Linsaiisfacloiy he can be discharged in keeping 
wiih ihegencral labour law. though true, only with the 
approval ofthc higher sporls organisation the board 
is subordinated to, 

T he work of a coach in (he USSR is remunerated 
in keeping with its quantity and quality. Higher 
pay is received by coaches in charge of USSR na- 
lionaJ leam.s or leading cJub.s. .such a.s in icc-ht’ckcy 
or football, where special qualilicalions arc required, 
than tinvse working with novices and having lower 
qualifications and less work experience. True eno¬ 
ugh. besides the system of fixed salaries there c.xisls 
also an hour-scale payment that does not lake into 
account one's qualifications. Therefore, an experi¬ 
ment is being conducted now j'n a number of big ci¬ 
ties of the Soviet Union to put in order the ailcsta- 
lion of all coaches so as to make the pay of each one 
of them depend on iheir services, qualificalion.s and 
successes achieved. The results of this experiment arc 
being carefully studied 

There are about 50 million sportsmen in the Soviet 
Union. To provide all of them with an opportunity 
of training under the guidance of a qualified trainer 


hundreds of thousands of specialists are needed, 
which also means a broad network of schools for 
training them and giving them advanced courses. 
Currently, there are about 300.000 paid workers in 
the Soviet sporls organisations, the vast majority of 
whom are coachc.s. Moreover, with every passing 
year an ever greater number of specialists are being 
trained. This is done by 21 institutes of physical cul¬ 
ture, 25 secondary schools of physical culture, 91 
sporl.s faculties at the teachers training schools. 10 
.schoofs for trainers and numerous other courses. 

Training Schools 

The secondary and higher schools of physical cul¬ 
ture accept all young people finishing the 10-year 
school (eight vears is suOicient for the former) passing 
the competitive entrance exam and having sports 
raring rtrsuaffy second category), the standards of 
which arc not verv difficult to fulfil. Approxima¬ 
tely the same are the requirements for enrolment 



A Stbirkina, Honoured Trainer of KazaKhstan and 
gymnast V, Kucherova. 
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in the sports faculty of teacher training schools which 
train instructors of physical education for schools. 
Some of them also become coaches later. 

It is difficult for the young man without any worth¬ 
while record of success in sport to enrol in a school for 
coaches where, as a rule, noted sportsmen wishing to 
work in the sports sphere and educate the youth are 
preferred. But here too exceptions are possible, 
so that among the graduates of such schools also 
there may be people who have not shown high per¬ 
sonal results in sport. 

With the grand scale of the sports movement in 
the USSR a particular need is felt for specialists at the 
medium and lower links, who work in physical cul¬ 
ture collectives at small enterprises and deal mostly 
not with si>ortsmen but with people making their ftrst 
steps in sport. Recently, a new albUSSR physical 
culture move '’Ready for Labour and Defettce of the 
USSR" has been introduced, so that ever new 


sections of masses, are drawn into taking up physical 
culture regularly. But they too need trainers, ad¬ 
visers with a knowledge of sport. And It is precisely 
in physical culture collectives, in the most mass 
scale link of the Soviet sport, that the biggest number 
of staff trainers with a higher or secondary special 
education are employed. But the demand for them 
is steadily growing so the public (volunteer, unpaidl 
instructors come to supplement them. 

In the Soviet Union there are now more than three 
miilton public instructors, who are of tremendous help 
to the staff coaches in organising and conducting 
training and of competition. 

By the way who is a public trainer? 

As a rule he is a sufficiently talented sportsman, 
sometimes having the master's ranking, who likes lo 
work with the novices, devoting his leisure, and free 
of charge at that, to (his work. Usually he is helped 
in this work, and given advice by the staff trainer. 


Delhi University Regain Baria Trophy 


TEST ALL-ROLNDl;R Mohin- 
der Amarnath, pla\j;ig magnifi¬ 
cently, enthralled the spectators 
at Patna in the !ive-da> 
All-India Uni\ ersiiv Cricket 
with 171 not out in the 1st 
innings. 


Delhi University regained the 
prestigious Rohinioii Baria Tro¬ 
phy defeating their rivals Banga¬ 
lore University by an innings and 
57 runs on the penultimate day 
of the five-day All India Univer¬ 
sity Cricket linal at Patna. 


Rajeshwar Vats and Piavccn 
Oheroi once again proved to be 
the mainstay of Dclhi’.s attack. 

The only hope for Bangalore 
was hvcrcsi D'Sou/a. The other 
batsman who contributed his mite 
was Imtla^ Ahmad. Prize distri¬ 
bution ceremony was held in the 
Wheeler Senate Hall at Patna, 



Delhi University cricket team which regained the prestigious Rohinlon Baria Trophy. 
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P^ound Uv2 


Periodic Evaluation of 
Education Necessary 


GIVING A CALI, for a ‘'puriodic 
review and csalualion of ihe 
l>’pv; of education in iho conievt 
of the couiury's development and 
rcquiier.ienls.'* while delivering 
the Convocation Addres-^ of (lie 
Knriik.'.hclra Univoisily. Dr. G.S. 

(he Speaker of the l.ok 
Sabha added that our cousliui- 
tion enshrines our social philoso- 
ph>' and ii is in tile eonicvt of 
(his philosophy in practical terms 
iJjjt ihe review should be con¬ 
ducted. It is necessary for us to 
have a clear concept of our politi¬ 
cal. economic and social goals. 

These days there was too much 
talk of vocalionaliscd education. 
•'This stress," he said, ’ should not 
be over empliasized. resulting in 
any Imbalance. Education should 
not be such that it should 
make the students find life a 
tiresome monotony but it should 
create passion for things of mind" 
for a higher level. 

We should enable every scholar 
to lake a living interest and plea¬ 
sure in some kind of manual skill 
and our artisans, engineers and 
mechanics to be readers of the 
books other than those belonging 
to their trade. Only when we are 
able to attain such an equilib¬ 
rium will education have served its 
true purpose. Then education will 
not cease with the University, but 


would be a continuous proves^ 
throughout life," he added. 

Dr. Dhillon was of the view that 
a kind of a "brains trust" should 
be created in the Universiiie.s 
which nuiy be "entruMed" with 
the task of scanning the latest 
books in different foreign langu¬ 
ages and providing the teachers 
with .synoptic noic.s to enable them 
to supplement their lectures. 
Tbi.s will "bridge the gap tempo¬ 
rarily." Dr. Dhillon said that we 
ourselves were making the posi¬ 
tion difficult by adopting the re¬ 
gional languages for even higher 
studies, thus shutting out the only 
link — English — which may to 
some extent supplement the know¬ 
ledge of our teachers. 

He lamented that educa¬ 
tional centres unfortunately had 
lost a good deal of their aura 
of sanctity ~ sanctity of the 
things of the mind. Even pro¬ 
fessional institutions have failed 
to come up to expectations in 
this respect. He was of the view 
(hat some of the shortages the 
country faces today can be attri¬ 
buted to the fact that even our 
professional institutions have fail¬ 
ed to turn out the right type of 
men to man our various develop¬ 
mental activities. They generally 
failed to grasp cither the extent or 


depth of the problems facing the 
country. 

The University conferred the 
degree of Doctor of Laws on Dr. 
G.S. Dhillon for his illustrious 
contribution to "parlaiamenta- 
rianism, politics and administra¬ 
tion." 

UGC Chief Praises 
CIEFL Work 

“THE CENTRAL Institute of 
English and Foreign Languages 
located in the city of Hyderabad 
is a fine example for an institution, 
maintaining very high academic 
standards, though specialising 
in a limited field," observed Dr. 
George Jacob. Chairman of the 
UGC, while delivering the Convo¬ 
cation Address recently at Millia 
Islamia. Jamianagar. 

He pointed out that in view of 
the excellence in academic stan¬ 
dards, the CIEFL was granted 
the status of a ‘deemed’ Univer¬ 
sity so that it should have the 
liberty to confer its own deg¬ 
rees on its alumni. About the 
importance of ‘deemed universi¬ 
ties'. he observed that such uni¬ 
versities were not of lower aca¬ 
demic status than a regular Llni- 
\?rsity. In academic depth, it 
mu.st. If at all. be superior to a 
University though in academic 
range, it i.s bound to be much 
narrower than a university. 

He stressed the importance of 
the development of large number 
of centres of excellence and said 
that an institution deemed to be a 
university should come into the 
quality sector of higher education. 

Satish Chandra Pleads 
for Autonomy 

THE RECENT expansion of 
college education in rural areas 
was phenomenal, and autonomy 
would help them improve their 
standard of education, said Dr. 
Satish Chandra, Vice-Chairman. 
UGC, while delivering the 
Convocation Address at Guru 
Nanak College, Kapurihala. 

He stronglv' advocated provi¬ 
sion of autonomous colleges in 
rural, as well as in urban, areas in 
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relation to the syllabus j^res-^ 
cribed, in conformation to the 
economy of the area. The main 
hindrance in its introduction, he 
said, had come from Universities 
and could be removed only with 
the amendment of the Act. 

Avoid Unproductive 
Projects—Reddy 

A CLARION call to avoid Waste* 
ful discussions and unproductive 
projects and programmes was 
given by Sri M. Ramdev Reddy, 
Chairman, Board of Manage¬ 
ment, Andhra Pradesh Agricul¬ 
tural University (APAU) recent- 

ly- 

Mr. Reddy was delivering the 
twentyfirst Convocation Address 
at the Central Plant Protection 
Training Institute CPPTI) at 
Rajendranagar. 

He deprecated the attitude of 
many an extension worker to get 
bogged down in the so-called ad¬ 
ministration and not being able 
to help the farmers with the latest 
techniques of agriculture. Sa\-ing 
that it is high time that “we should 
avoid this tendency", he stressed 
the need of extending the latest 
agricultural knowledge, including 
the plant protection, in gaining 
higher yields per hectare in a unit 
of time. 

Applauding the coed work done 
at the fnst/tutc in fraininc the 
personnel in plant protection 
from various States within the 
country’ and abroad, he also 
stressed the need lo work out the 
cost benefit ratios and educate 
the farmers to produce more by 
adopting the latest techniques^ 
"The knowledge gained at the 
Institutes and Agricultural Uni¬ 
versities should be shared with 
the farmers.■* he said. 

He advised the trainees to 
go out into the fields and help 
farmers understand these produc¬ 
tive techniques. 

Japanese Journalists 
Visit PAU 

THREE Japanese journalists Mr 
Hideo Isbikawa, Director of 


Brain Drain 
Loss to India 

INDIA IS losing an esti¬ 
mated Rs. 23 crores annu¬ 
ally due lo brain drain, ac¬ 
cording to official figures. 

Three thousand doctors, 
engineers &, experts leave 
the counirv every year, ac¬ 
cording to a recent report of 
! the Press Asia International. 

I 

i The Government spends 
j an estimated Rs 80,000 to 
I train one MBBS doctor. 

; The expenditure on other 
experts too is nearly the 
, same. 

This Cv>lossal brain drain 
, leading to a staggering 
loss to the couniiy is large¬ 
ly due to the appalling un¬ 
employment and underem¬ 
ployment condiiion.N prevail* 

; mg in India. 

, Though CKi’cl I'.gurcs arc 
; not available, it is estimated 
that over .LOGO doctors and 
j other experts go abroad an- 
I nually for two to five years. 

I A much large number of ex¬ 
perts trained in India are 
always in foreign countries. 
Officials dealing with fo¬ 
reign exchange reveal that 
the doctors going to foreign 
countries do not even send 
substantial sums of money 
back home in foreign ex¬ 
change. 


International Relations. Japan 
Agricultural Journalists’ Associa¬ 
tion, Mr Hitoshi Saito, Interna¬ 
tional Affairs Department, Japan 
New.spaper Publishers and Edi¬ 
tors Association and Mr Shoichi 
Yamamoto, Managing Director, 
The Too Nrppo Pre.ss, visited the 
Punjab Agricultural University 
recently to know the state of 
agriculture there. They went 
round the different departments 
of the University and also saw a 
well-run farm in a village. 


Grant for Delhi 
University 

THE GOVERNMENT of India 
has given approval to the grant of 
$7,2^,000 for Delhi University by 
the Ford Foundation, 

A Delhi University spokesman 
said the anionnl would be 
spent on developing graduate level 
research and training in the Uni¬ 
versity. The shopping list in¬ 
cludes books and equipment for 
Chinese and J.ip.incse .‘studies de¬ 
partments. computer centre, health 
centre and other scientific labo¬ 
ratories. Modern equipment had 
also been ordered to replace the 
obsolete machines winch were 
being used to run the University 
press. 

Perspective on 
America 

THRFH-DAY Lecture-discus¬ 
sion series on pev>p:ctive on .Ame¬ 
rica was recenll) arrany.;d at Sri 
Vcnkaleswara University. Tiru- 
pati. 

\kl\ile inaugurating the lecture 
discussion scries. Dr. 1). Jag.inatha 
Reddy. Vice-k hanccllnr. said, 
though prinariiy an agriculiiiral 
country with rich pastures, agri¬ 
cultural and live^lock farm.s in 
the U.S.A, has quickly evohed 
into world’s greatest mdu.striai 
country with increasing cc!>nt>inic 
growth. 

I'urthcr. he said, in the course 
of 50 years it has transformed into 
a great industrial country and the 
Investment on rail, road and river 
valley projects through foreign 
loans have yielded heavy divi¬ 
dends. Dr. Reddy painted out 
that the apparent quisccnce of 
labour unions and the big turn¬ 
over by the labour is a tribute to 
the nation's labour organi.sation. 

While concluding his address. 
Dr. Reddy pointed out that global 
partnership alone can eradicate 
poverty, arrest population ex¬ 
plosion, environmental pollusion, 
famine of all type and for human 
total welfare. 
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Third Educational Survey 


Eiglit Slale.^ and Uirse Union 
T'-ri iiories have so far completed 
the training programme for the 
third ediicalional survey, the 
biggest ever so far. Another five 
will be doing this month to 
carry forward the survey pro¬ 
gramme. which will require the 
services of nearly ft>ur hundred 
specially appointed olliccrs at 
the district level, besides Slate 
level otlicers • 

Allocations totalling over Rs. 
45 lakhs have mi fur been ear- 
market! fi>r the Slates for the 
schiMd education component of 
the siirvev project which runs 


Scope for Teachers 
in Algeria 


th-3 gamut of educatitm in all its i 
forms. The Natitwial Council 
of Educational Research and 
Training (NCERT), lix>king 
after the school education sur¬ 
vey, is one of the five agencies 
involved in the overall project. 
The other four are the Univer¬ 
sity Grants Commission (U.G.C.). 
for higher education., the Imsti- 
tule for Applied Manpower Re¬ 
search for vocational and techni¬ 
cal education, the National Staff 
College, for educational adminis¬ 
tration and inspection, and the 
Department of Culture of the 
Government of India for cultural 
statistics. 

The rep<>rt will thus be at 
three levels—Central, Slate and 
Di.stricl. It is expected to be 
completed by Eebruary next 
year. 


Personal 

1. Shri Gorachand Rath has 

taken over as Vice-ChanceU ; 

lor of Berhampur University 
w.e.f. February 11,1974. 

2. Dr. Shiv Mangal Singh ; 

‘Suman’ has been appointed 
Vice-Chanceller of Vikram 
University w.e.f. February 
5,1974. 

I 3. Dr. N. Prasad has been ap¬ 
pointed Vice-Chancellor of 
i Magadh University w.e.f. 

; January 10, 1974. 

: 4. Snit. M. Jayalakshammanni 
has been appointed Vice- 

Chancellor of Karnatak 
University. 

: 5. Prof. K.A. Nizami has taken 
1 over as Vice-Chs^ncellor of 
i Aligarh Muslim University 
! w.e.f. January3, 1974. 
i 6. Shri R.D. Sharma has been 

appointed Registrar of K.uru- 
kshetra University w.e.f. 
January 11, 1974. 


FORM IV 


COMITE Chretien dc Ser¬ 
vice en Algcric, 60. Rue 
Larbi Ben M'H/di. AJeier.s 
i.s on the look out for suit- , 
able foreign personnel a.s 
teachers in all fields of scie- ■ 
nee and technology as well 1 
as English language. There i 
is a great scope for such 
teachers in Algeria as it is : 
planning to expand its higher , 
education at its three | 
universities—Algiers, Cons- j 
tantine and Oran. Otlier ins- ■ 
liluies of higher technical i 
^ education in Algeria are also ; 
looking for foreign teachers. ! 
This organisation under the | 
directorship of M. Jacques i 
Blanc is engaged in j 
; assisting the Algerian 
; authorities. 

: The media of instruction 

■ at the universitv level in I 
i Algeria being French, perso- I 
I ns with a working knowledge 
; of French are to be prefer- 
I red. The universities can be 
i contacted directly or through 
j M. Jacques Blanc or ihe 
i Minister of Higher Educa- 
i lion and Scientific Research, 
Champ de Manoeures, 
Algiers. 
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Delhi University 
Students Group 
For Social Action 

A STUDENTS voluntary group, 
having as its members, students 
from different institutions, known 
as Youth's Action was formed on 
October 2, 1969, the Gandhi 

Centenary Year with the speciffc 
intention to bring interested 
students together and channelise 
their energies in the construc¬ 
tive direction. 

Youth's Action activities in¬ 
clude holding work camps in vil¬ 
lages during the vacations, where¬ 
in the student volunteers indulge 
in construction and repair of roads, 
improvement of sanitary condi¬ 
tions; providing medical aid to 
the needy: recreational activities 
for the children: informal talks 
with the villaee vouth and the 
like. 

Financed mainly by the mem¬ 
bership fee and its publications. 
Youth's Action is establishing 
small Youth's Action units in 
the country for advancing the 
cause of Social Service. Besides, 
it has a ‘Youth Information Cen¬ 
tre’ at the Office of the Group, 
Tn this Centre, arrangements for 
the interested students to know 
about youth activities in India 
and in other countries of the 
world exist. 

It is holding an All India 
Essay Competition & Photo¬ 
graphy Competition ’74 for the 
young. 

New Horticultural 
Complex 

PANTNAGAR HAS added still 
another first. It has established a 
new horticultural complex at an 
estimated cost of about Rs. 30 
lakhs. Covering an area of about 
250 acres, the new horticultural 
complex of Pantnagar University 
would be the first of its kind in any 
University. The new complex has 
the latest laboratories, glass 
houses, net houses, conservatory. 


cold store and seed processing 
unit, etc. 

The horticultural complex has 
already taken up production of 
quality seed of vegetables and 
disease-free saplings of fruit cropvS. 
The new complex has also an 


THE SRI LANKA Prime Minis¬ 
ter, Mrs. SriniiiNoBandaranaike, re¬ 
cently paid a \ i%it to Agricultural 
UniNorsiiy, Pantnagar. She visi¬ 
ted varion.s research stations and 
departments of the University. She 
evinced keen interest in the new 
\aricties of wheat and pulses 
developed there. Mrs. Baudara- 
^naike was particularly impressed 
by the rapid progress made nt the 
adaptation of three new crops of 
soybean, sugarbeei and sunllower. 
She also made detailed enquiries 
. about the Pantnagar seed pro¬ 
ject, which has transformed the 
entire Tarat area. 

She was informed that Pant¬ 
nagar is supplying quality seeds 
of high-yielding varieties not only 
to various parts of India but 
foreign countries as well. Mr:.. 
Bandaranaike was impressd by 


ambitious plan to tackle .such seri¬ 
ous problems of national import- 
tance as malformation diseases 
of mango and die-back disease 
of citrus. The complex has al¬ 
ready taken up steps to resolve 
various problems confronting 
successful vegetable production. 


the quality of indigenou.sly fabri- 
enicd massise automatic seed 
storage bins at the seed processing 
plant there. 

The Sri Lanka Prime Minister 
al>o shosved keen interest in the 
ambitious “.Milk for Millions” 
project of the Uni\.ersit\'. 

Earlier iti his welcoine address, 
the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. N.K. 
Anani Rao, said that Pantnagar 
believed in uninhibited inlcrna- 
lioiKil co-operation in ihw"* field of 
re.search. He said the University 
is sharing its results and experien¬ 
ces with a number of countries. 
Pantnagar is also co-operating 
with the Governmeni of Sri Lanka 
in developing pulses and soybean, 
He assured the visiting Prime 
Minister thru the University would 
be ever ready to extend the area 
of co-operation. 



Mrs. Bandaranaike Visits 
Pantnagar Varsity 
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Letter to E ditor 

Library Staff in Varsities 


THE SITUATION of the acade¬ 
mic librarians specially the Uni¬ 
versity Librarians in India has 
markedly changed. It is strongly 
realised that a well equipped, well 
stocked and up-to-date University 
Library is an essential and is 
the “Heart of University" for 
acquisition andadvancenicnt of 
knowledge. 

Of all the factors that arc 
responsible for the success 
of the Library in sharing the r.ia- 
jor part of various cducalional 
objectives, the human factor is the 
most important. Realising the 
importance, the University Edu¬ 
cation C‘omr.iis>ion under tlte 
Chairmanship of Prol. S. Radha- 
krishnan (1948). the UNESCO, 
the L'.G.C, Library Commiiiee 
under the chairmanship ol' Dr. S.R 
Ranganaihan in 1957. and the 
FMucation Commission (1965-66) 
iiiitlcr the cha,irman>ljip of [>t. 
I>,S. Kothari. have recoipmcndcd. 
a'*suicd and laid divwn the stan¬ 


dards for University and college 
Librarians regarding their pay 
scales and status corresponding 
to those of Academic staff. 

The U.G.C. determined certain 
standards or norms to be followed 
by the authorities of individual 
Universities for recruitment of 
Library personnel for the posts of 
Librarian. Deputy Librarian. 
Assistant Librarian and other 
professional staff. 

Though the importance of Lib- 
rarian-s and Libraries in University 
set-up had been emphasised from 
time to lime by various Education 
Commissions in India they did 
not clearly recommend about the 
Research Facihtv to the Librarv 
Staff. 

The U.G.C. Library Com- 
miiiee (India, 1957) recommen¬ 
ded Ph.Dasdcsirablc qualification 
but did not give guidelines 
to c.Mcnd the facility for research 
(o them ill the Universities. 

The pro^i•^ion of Doctoral 


programme at the University of 
Delhi. Panjab University, Chandi¬ 
garh and the Banaras Hindu Uni¬ 
versity are providing facilities for 
Doctoral Programme leading to 
Ph.D. in Library Science. Only 
teachers in Library Science are 
registered in the above institu¬ 
tions. 

But the Panjab University 
went a step further by providing 
this facility on part-lime basis not 
only to personnel working in their 
University Library but also to 
personnel working in the Univer¬ 
sity Libraries outside the State. 
The U.G.C. has to give directions 
in the mailer to various Univer¬ 
sities in the country where U.G.C. 
scales of pay are implemented to 
follow a uniform pattern, so as 
to realise that the Library is an 
iniergral part of University. 

K. LAZ.4RUS 
Dr, V.S. Krishna Memorial 
Library, Andhra University 

Waliair. 


INDIAN SCHOOL OF MINES ^ 

DHANBAD-826004 

Entrance Flxaminations for Admission to three->‘ear Condensed B.Tech. Degree Programme 

in Mining Engg. 1974. 

Indian School of Mines. Dhanbad a deemed university offers programmes of studv leading to 
ihc B.Tech. degrees in Mining Lngg./Peiroleum Engineering B Sc. (Hons)/M.Sc. in Applied Geology, 
B.Sc./M.Sc. in Applied Geophysics, M.Tech.'M.Sc. in Mining Engineering/Petroleum Engineerhig 
and Ph.D. in all disciplines. 

The instiluic now invites applications for the Entrance Examination for admission to the Three- 
year Condensed programme leading to the B.Tech. degree in Mining Engineering. The E.xamination 
will be held on May 17 and 18, 1974. The session will commence on July 1, 1974. 

Likely examination centres : Chindwara, Dhanbad, Kodarma Kolar Gold Field (Karnatak), 
Raniganj, Singareni and Udaipur. 

Special coaching clas.ses for the entrance examination will be organised at Dhanbad between 
April-May 1974. A special fee will be charged for attending the coaching classes. Persons interested 
in [he coaching classes should apply lo the Registrar before March 15. 1974. 

Qualifications required ; Pas.s in Higher Secondary or equivalent examination and a Diplonw 
in Mining with at least three years industrial experience. Sponsored candidates preferred. 

Prescribed application form and Memorandum of information may be obtained on payment 
ofR-s 3.00 (application form Re 1/-plus postage etc. Rs. 2.00) by Money Order payable to Registrar, 
Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad-826004. 

Postal orders will not be accepted. 

Applications in the prescribed form complete in all respects should reach the Registrar, Indian 
School of Mines, Dhanbad 826004 by March 31, 1974 
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A Mat of select articles culled from periodicals received in the Al J Library during January*February 1974. 


EDt'CATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

A.Unun, T.D. “Unease with traditional answers at heart of 
middle-class revolt.” Times Higher Fducatitm Supplemem 
(?2l); 8 Feb 74 : 11. 

“"AraericaQ minMities.” (Editorial) Times Higher Eilucatiott 
Supplement {\\A^:2\ : 10. 

Berdahl, Robert. “Freedom, licence and purse strings.** Times 
Higher Education Supplement (I16)i 4 Jan 73 : 6. 

Cullai, Ian and Major, Sandra. “Uniting town and gown.” 
Times Higher Education Supplenieni (121); 8 Feb 74 ; 13. 

Flynn, James R. “Price of power: Universities in America 
and New Zealand.” Universities Quanerlv 27(4); Autumn 
73 383-93. 

SaJaman, Graeme and Thompson, Kenneth. Where colleagues 
control”. Tim.'s Higher Education Supplement (117); || 
Jan 74 : 14. 

Scully, Malcolm G. “Seniors’goals changed •ittlc in a decade : 
Survey hnds 'New Students’are few.” Chronki' of Higher 
Education 7(42); 10 Sept 73 : .3. 

Sernas, Philip W. “National Student .Assc>cuttion to press fv>r 
role as a union ” Chronicle of Higher Eductition "<42/; lU 
Sept 73 : 4. 

Stent,Angela. “<.U.S.) Facult> lines formhig against thccncnt) 
withiP-” Times Higher Education Supplement (11.3); 14 Dec 
73 ; II. 

CURRICULUM 

Blntnler, Jiy. ‘Political mes'-ge,” remes Higher Education 
Supplement (112); 7 Dec 73 ; 13. 

Colacr, K.G, “Indepondtri: study m.itvria|s f*o:n sejf.instruc- 
tion pack to the syndiented approach.” Timet Higher Edu¬ 
cation Supplement (119): 25 Jan 74 : 5. 

Dickson. David. Responding to calls for greasier relevance.” 
Times Higher Education Supplemem (112); 7 Die 7.3 ; 6. 

“New genetics course win be available to universities throughout 
Comnionwealm.” ACU Bulletin of Current Djcumenuuion 
(12), Fcb74 : 18;19, 

■’Peace at university,” ACU Bulletin of Current Docnmeuiution 
(12); Feb 74; U-13. 

WJUtams, Raymond. “Hardening of an infant’s arteries.” 
Times Higher Education Supplement (112); 7 Doc 73 : 12. 

EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 

Brooks, Glenn E. “Administrative modernisation in Biilish 
universities.” Universities Quarterly 27(4); Autumn 73 ; 
431*56. 

Cheit, Earl F. “Systems need not threaten 'acadcntic style.*’ 
Chronicle of Higher Education ^(4); 15 Oct : 16. 

Elfiarson, Harold L. “University or knowledge factory'; : A 
'managerial revolution’ on the campus ihreaicns some essen¬ 
tial concepts.” Chronicle of Higher Education 7{ib)', 18June 
73 ; 16. 

Greenwald, Carol. “Who says a woman can’t raise a family 
and teach, too?” Chronicle of Higher Education 7(42); 
10 Sept 73 : 16. 

\filler, Gordon. "Semesters before trimesteis : Canadian expe¬ 
rience shows that the trimester system is uneconomical.” 
Times Higher Education Supplement (120); 1 Feb 74 : 14. 

Nevilt, Della. 'Do academics want jam today or jam to¬ 
morrow.'” Times Higher Education Supplement (120); 1 
Feb 74 ; 8. 

Phillips, N.C. “How has the vice-chancellor fared?*” ACU 
Bulletin of Current Doctanentation (12); Feb 74: 11-12- 

ScuUy, Malcolm G. “Carnegie panel asks colleges to alter 
admission patterns, take more adults, transfers.” Chronicle 
of Higher Education 7(41);27 Aug73; 1,4. 


Tiley, Peter. “Pressures ihal could destroy instilulion and 
academic alike." Times Higher Education Supplement (115); 
28 Dec 73 : 4. 

Vaizey, John. “Don't halt expansion now.” Times Higher 
Educoiim Supplement 1120); 1 Feb 74 ; 14. 


EV.VLl^kTION 

Cliase, Judy. “Abolish exams, .systems, urges Prof. Peter 
Vaiidome” 7 imes Hivher Ediuatiun Supp/eniem (I 14r 
21 Dec 73: 2. 

Entwislle, .N'oel. 'llreadth. balance and depth.” Times Higher 
E^iucaiion Siipplemcni (114): 21 Dec 7.t: 11, 

Gupta, .^nJn Kumar. “0;vcn hook examinations in Indi.i: 
SoiTic rejections." Educutiort Quarterly 25(2); Julv 73: 
6-9. 

Nishfct, John and Welsh, Jennife-r. “Diogmrsing tiist-^Ciir 
science failure.” Univcrsiiks Quarifrlv 2'‘’(4i; Autumn’?3- 
457-04. 

Kajagepal, “End c.xuniijutiions and lind ajioilicr 
Educiirion Qna'ieily 25(2t; July 7.3: .3-.3, 

S.’inivasi Ra;>. K. ’'Imp.'oving written Csamination' K item 
analysis.” E-Micaiiim Quarterly i\.\\y 1}: i'2. 

Wtfitzcl, Derek O. “ModuKi! nr>dcl" Higher Udii'.iiiion 
5(2); Spring 73: 6 .'. 5 , 


ECOSOMICS 01 UR CVllON 

.\-lisesbiah, Milcalm S. "L'couomic'. of cdvicaiion in T.\mii 
Nadu.” litilii'iin Madras it.'v.'lapnirnt Srniiuar Saies 3(l0i 
Oct 73 ; 684.-)0 

.Attiveh, Richird. ' 'N’evv laok at the economics of hiyher CLluca- 
lion.” Mtncrwi I i(.3); July 7.3: 335.47. 

Bjyti, Jamaalal. “Lconoiuics ol eJucaiio:}—■sonitf tfuntehis.” 
O-uac/-.'; 2.><2>: July 73; 16-21. 

Holtomlcy, J..\. and Djimarih D. Going 10 uniserdty is sli|] 
a good invoitm.-nt.” Tnurs If.ghcr E/uration Supphnienr 

(M5);2i Dec 73; l.\ 

Cane, .Alan. “Graduate stude.nrs s|ii.lc under the pubjis micro¬ 
scope.” Times Higher Lducution Siuinlcmcitt ni'Ji; I I cb. 
74 : 6. 

Cane, .Alan. "Postgraduates: .MPs propose 'lopping up' loans 
and advisory council.” Times Higher Education Supplement 
(119); 25 Jan 74: 24. 

Hargreaves, Colin. "Plight of the posigiaduaies.” Times 
Higher Education Supplement (113): 14 Dec 73: 14. 

Jaffe, .A.J. “How to spend more every year.” Chronicle of 
Higher Education 8(3); 9 Oct 73: 24. 

Kaufman, l.aura. “Loans seen as way out o jobs impas.se.” 

TfOKS Higher Education Supphnwnt (lIXi; 18 Jan 74: 8. 
l.<evin, l-teary M. “Vouchers and social cjualiiy.” Change 
5(8); Oct 73; 29.-33. 

McConnell, T.R. “Expansion with austerity.” Times Higher 
Education Supplement (121); 8 Feb 74; 14. 

Taylor, J.A. ''University profession could be undermined.” 

Times Higher Education Supplement (113); 14 Dec 73: 7. 
Wagner, Leslie. “Open University and the costs of expanding 
higher education.” Universities Quarterly 27(4); Autumn 
73 ; 394.-406, 

Watkins, Beverly T. "Drawing account for tuition suggested 
by Alan Carltcr.” Chronicle of Higher Educatiohn 8(3); 
9 Oct 73 : 6. 

WinkiCT, Karen J. "College library costs skyrocket since'49.- 
Report priJdicts major increases in future.” Chronicle 
of Higher Education 7(41); 27 Aug 73: 3. 
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PHVSIC/U. SCIENCKS 

A'fothcmiitfcs 

I. Samhasiva Rao, P. On kincinalii; aspects of hvdromagtic- 
tic and pseudostationary gas flaws. O-sminia University, 

2- Tama |i, Binny Kumar. Groups and (he wreath product. 
University of Gauhati. 

Statistics 

1. Shah. M.H. Measurement of some riemographic varia- 
Mes through sample registration system. Saurashira Univer¬ 
sity. 

2 . Srin'Viisan. V.S Rcliahijity models using slocha&lic 
processes. University of Dcllii- 

Physii's- 

1, Rinda I. Madan Mohan. On sotnc strain disiribation pro¬ 
blems bv Moire technique. University 

2 . Chakravorty, Maniusha. Sfudv of the spectra of some 
diatomic tnoleculet (StsP, UiF and RiBrt, M.S. University of 
Baroda. 

^ Gara. lU'iienJcr K.um.ir, Gamma-rav transition pro¬ 
babilities in :”Co, Mb.V) Pr, 22 " xu Ac, '^>1 Pa and 2.^' 93 
Np. l..hli^'ersiw of Delhi. 

4. Kothari. Prafulla C handi'n. Magneto-microwave effccis^ 
in semiconductors in Voigt con'iguratlon. University of 
Delhi. 

5. Piintambckar. P.N. Studies on the interference fringes 
of siipcrposiiion and their application to precision optical 
jnoastiremeqis. I'nisersity of JX'Jhi. 

Chemistry 

1. B.ikshi. Kiriin, MicroanaMical euiluation of metal 
ions using org-tnic reagents anvl potassium thiocarbonaie. 
Univx*rsjl>' ofDelhi, 

2 . niuttacharjcc. Saibal Kami. Studies on the prepara- 
tii>ns. reactions and structure of ortht>*mcfcnpto-azo cont- 
pound.s. Unit et sjjy of Gauhati. 

.V Uand.t. •Avin.i.sh Ch-indcr, Micro-analytical tcchniguCsin 
iiioraanic analysis. University of Delhi. 

4. Kanur. Shushnu. Studios on the preparation and pro¬ 
perties of some new organomctallic compounds of cerium 
(tV). University ofDelhi. 

5. Komerw'ar. A.M. Some aspects of the surface proper¬ 
ties of some hydrous oxides, Jabalpur University. 

6 Mahcshw.iri. Ramesh Chandra. Thermodynamic and 
thcrmochemical studies of some binary solutions. I.I.T.. 
Delhi, 

7. Mehta, P.R. Sludv of corrosion in chemical industries 
and its prevention. Saurashtra University. 

8. Sharina. Krishan Kumur. UnrestricicU Harlr^-fock 
-Study of II electron spin density and charge density distribu¬ 
tions in some conjugated systems. University of Delhi. 

Earth Sciences 

1 Devendra Pal. Geology of the area arouml Naini Tal. 
District Naini Tai. U.P. M.S. University of Baroda. 

EnRinccring Technology 

1. Mishr.i, BrahJnvT Nand. Synthesis of N-Port RC net¬ 
works. University of Delhi. 

BIOLOGIC-kL SCIENCES 

Biochemistry 

I. Garg, Shankar Lai. Cleclrophoretic studies of proteins 


and other chcmica] constituents of plant cancerous tissue. 
Indore University 

2. Nageshwar Rao, Y. Studies on some leguminous seeds. 
Jabalpur University. 

.3. Nir/nala. Studie.s on enzymes and ureide metabolisnt 
and the photochemistry of ureides and purines. Osmania 
University. 

Botany 

I. Fouzdaf. Aparajita. Cytotaxonomic studies in some 
members of the Leguminosae. University of Delhi. 

2- Manohara Chary, Ch. Investigations on the microbial 
ecology of pond waters, muds and soils of Hyderabad District, 
A.P. Osmania University. 

3. Nanda. Kanan. Structure, development and function of 
anther tapetum. University of Delhi. 

4- Sarrena. Arjun K. Studies on some a.specls of Indian 
palynology. Jabalpur University. 

5. UinabaU. K. Physiological studies of Phytophthora 
palmivota and LeptosphaeruJina tfifolii occurring on Colocasia 
esculcnta. Osmania University. 

f>. Usha. Studies on Sclerciiiin} rolfsii SACC., causing foot 
and root rot of wheat. Osmania University, 

Zoolfrgy 

1. Purusholham Rao, A. Studies on the action of neuroto¬ 
xins liberated by the action of insecticides with certain synergists. 
Osmania University. 

2. Hath, Narayan Chandra. Experimental studies on hor¬ 
monal regulation of uterine metabolism and implantation in the 
rat and hamster. Uni\ersity of Delhi. 

Srinivasa Rao. K. Biology and fishery of the Seerfish 
from Indian waters, Andhra University. 

4. Thakar. Devi Das. Some hislochcmical studies on the 
nervous system of bar, Indore University. 

.Medical Sciences 

1. .\huja. HarishChander. Vitamin A and lipid metabolism. 
University ofDelhi. 

2. Balani. Dayal Kumar, Studies on experimental brain 
oedema. University of Delhi. 

.Agriculture 

1. Dawa, Tashi. Studies on restoration of male fertility in 
wheat Triiicum acstivum L. Punjab Agricultural University. 

2. Gurdip Singh. Studies on the foot blight of gram, Cicer 
cuictinum L. irv the Punjab. Punjab Agricultural University. 

3. Pawan Kumar. Genetics and biochemistry of self¬ 
incompatibility inBro.wica campcitris L. vac broun sarson. 
Haryana Agricultural University. 

4. Raj Kumar. Genetical, embryological and morphologi- 
cal studies on interspecific hybrids in genus Phaseolus. Haryana 
Agricultural University. 

5. Sita Ram Singh. Transient analysis of Phreatic aquifers 
lying between two open channels. Punjab Agricultural Univer¬ 
sity. 

SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Psydtology 

1, Desai, llahen Bipinchandra. A study of child life in an 
urban community with special reference to maternal attitude; 
A psychological analysis. Sardar Patc| University. 

2. Indiresan. Jayalakshmi. Multivariate analysis of factors 
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Sanskrit 


afTectins job siUisfaction of ensineering teachers. Delhi. 

Political Science 

1. AggarwaK Pushp Lala, Amendments to Indian consli- 
tLition from 1950 to 1957 with special reference to their legal 
and political implications. Kanpur University. 

2. Kousar Jabecn. National integration in India; The first 
two decades of independence 1947—1967. Osmania University. 

Mishra, Ranicshchandra. Mahahharaf ka rajnayik 
adhyavan. Indore University. 

EctHioTnics 

1. Saini. Narayan Prasad. Forest wealth and its utilization 
in M.P. Indore University. 

Law 

1. Raja. C.K.N. A comparative study of the freedom of 
speech and expression in the constitutions of India and United 
States. K'lrnatak University. 

Public -Vdministratio.T 

1. AhJul Aic.-’n. Mantgem:nt of public personnel In 
•Andhra Pradcih, (')^m\l^ia University, 

2. Unnpatht. N. board of Revenue in .Andhra Pradesh. 
Osmania University. 

Commerce 

1. Paul. Amiya Kumar. Tea industry in Cachar. Univer¬ 
sity of Gauh'Ali, 

Eiucation 

1, Pand>a. Nalini l-a\m.iniiii.i, A sttidy of the c'Tcvtivencv'i 
of program n.’J ic.irning strategy in learning of physics in \ih 
class of secondary schools, Sardar Patel Uii'-vcrsity. 

2, Patel. Aroonkumar Vallavbhai. A comparative study of 
the role of the go'Crnmant in the organisation and adminiNira- 
lionof secondary education in Britain, U.S..A. and India. Sarda- 
Patel University. 

7. Path;;k, Cltandravadan Chho;a[al. A study of achieve¬ 
ment motive, educational nortns and school performances of 
high school pupils. Sardar Pate] University. 

4. Shah. Bachubhai -Ambalal. A comparative study of the 
teacher education programme (for secondary teachers) in U.K. 
and U.S.A. w'th special refeicnee to India, Sardar Patel Uni- 
versity 

HL.VUMTIES 

Philos ojdty 

1. M.asilamirii. A-B. The Hindu Christian concept of non¬ 
violence. Osmaaia University. 

2. Mohammad Abdiir Rasheed. Islamic views on crime rind 
punishment. 0.s.mania University. 

3. Nag, Tripii Kana. Science, language and metaphysics: 
An enquiry into a reorientation of metaphysics in the li^l of 
contemporary philosophy of science, Visva-Bharali. 

Music 

1. Shukvi. Shurughan. Thumari kec utpati, vlkas aur 
shaiSiyan- U niversity of Delhi. 

LITERATURE 

English 

1. Rama Krishna Rao, V. Ivy Compton-Burnett: A criti¬ 
cal study. Andhra University. 

2. Sreeramachandra Murthy, K. Raja Rao; A critical 
study. Andhra. University. 


1. Dwivedi, Reva Pra.sad, Sanskrit kavyashaslra ka ck 
adhyavan (dhwanyttsank tatha vimershini ke vishesh sandardh 
mein). Jabalpur University. 

2. Kama|, Hcer sobhaghyam vivechaatmak adhyayan. 
Kanpur University. 

3. Pandey. Ram:itiand. Sanskrit kc praiinidhi atihasik 
nuikon ka samaipchnatmak adhyayan. Jabalpur University, 

4. Trivedi, Vijay Lakshmi. Harshcharit evam Shivraj 
Vijay ka tulnatniak latha samikshatmak adhyayan. Kanpur 
University. 

Hindi 

1- Anand. Kamlcsh. Sudarshan kce kahaniyon ka a|o- 
chnatmak adhyayan. Kanpur Linivcrsiiy. 

2- -Annapurna O. Hindi aur Tclugu kc nitimuktkon ka 
tulnatm:’k arlhyayan. Da.kshina Bhantt Hindi Praebar Sabh i. 
Madras. 

Bhalla, Vinccta. Siluppadikaram aur P.ijin.uai ka iu|a- 
natmak adhyayan. Lmiversity of Delhi. 

4- Bhatnagar, Sushecla. Prabhavavadi alochana aur us 
mein Shri Shantipriy.i Dwiveji ka Viigd.in. Dakshiiia Bharat 
Hindi Pracliar Sabha. Vladras. 

5. Dwisedi. Krishiva Prai.id. Sw.aanU';,a sangvinn nhin 
Kanpur ia/ipad kc satiilyai aion ka > ogd.iF;. san 1 m;o sc UH? 
isvi lak. Kinpur Uni\ci.sjiy. 

b. Jain. Kir.in. lUtikalccn Hindi Jain kasja. .Jab.ijpur 
University. 

7 Manorama. V. Miniil aur Malvalant ke swachantl.itavadi 
kavyadharaon ka lulnaimak adhvayan, Dakshina Bharat 
Hindi PracharSabha. Madras. 

b. Mittal, Mridiija. Arthv Ved kc varnya vish.iva ka ‘ iii.va- 
p.ik paryavck*ihan- Kanpur University, 

9. Njth'.ini Singh. Apbhrun'^h aur Hindi kc kavya cupi*!! ka 
(ulnaimak adhyayan. MaiTadlt Lhiocrsity, 

to. Pandev. Diin. Madh>i; viiyccn Hii),.ii hhakii 

kavya kc s;indharbh mein Vai.shnav Sanipraduyon k.i tulnai- 
mukadhyayan. 0 Ltti. KanpurUnivcviiy. 

11, Premn. V.K. Hindi kavya mein swiipi'an. Dak.'hina 
Bharat Hindi Prnchar Sabha. Madras. 

12. Rama, NauUi, K. Hindi cvani TUugu kc pr..j;'iv,.u!i 
kavya dharaon Ka lulnatmak adhyayan. Dnksltiiv.i Bhavjt 
Hindi Prachar Sabha. Madras, 

1.3. Saroj. .Adhunik Hindi prahundh kavyou ntcin kavi- 
sumaya tatha kaihanak rurian. 1900 —Liniversity of Delhi. 

14. Umarani. K. Dakshin kc Hindi sahityu ka <iloch- 
naimak atihas. Dakshina Bhar.ii Hindi Pracliar Sabha, Madras. 

15. Vaid AUhir, Indcrraj. Manavia'ad kc paripekshya mein 
swantrayoitar Hindi kavya ka .samikshatmak adhyavan. Dak- 
sbina Bharat Hindi Pmehar Sabha, Madras, 

16. Vatsala. K. Mahadevi Verniu kc Kavya mein prakiiii 
ke vividh rupon ka samikshatmak adhyay an. Dakshina Bharat 
Hindi Prachar Sabha. Madras. 

Urdu 

1, Ansari, Abdul Hafiz. Development of Urdu shorl stories 
in Bihar. Magadh University. 

2. Syed-Alay Ahmad. Urdu gazal aur Shad .Azimabadi ka 
fun. Magadh University. 

Persian 

1. SiddUtvii. Najmii. Persian language and literature during 
the Qutb Shahi reign I5IK A.D.-I687 A.D, Osmania Univer¬ 
sity. 

History 

I. Sinha, Binod Chandra. India in the time of the Sungas. 
Kurukshetia University. 
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Training: of Teachers 
in Indian Lang:uag:es 

Applications are invited from qualified teachers for admission to the ten-month train¬ 
ing course in Indian Languages at the undermentioned Regional Language Centres of the 
Central institute of Indian Languages. The course will commence in the first week of July 
'74 and will be over on April 30, '75. 

1. For Kannada. Tamil. Teiugu and Malayalam : Southern Regional Language 
Centre. Manasagangotri. MYSORE (Karnataka) 

2. For Assamese. Bengali and Oriya : Eastern Regioftai Language Centre. Laxmi- 
sagar, BHUBANESHWAR(Orissa). 

3. For Gujarati, Marathi and SIndhi : Western Regional Language Centre, 
Deccan College, POONA (Maharashtra). 

4. For Kashmiri, Panjabi and Urdu : Northern Regional Language Centre, Panjabi 
Bhavan. Panjabi University Campus, PATIALA (Punjab). 

QUALIFICATIONS : Candidates should (1) be Graduate (or equivalent) teachers 
in government/semi-government service, (2) have a minimum second class Bachelor's 
degree (or its equivalent), (3) have 5 years* teaching experience, (4) be below 35 years of 
age, and (5) should not have any previous knowledge of the language applied for. 

Preference will be given to language teachers and Social Studies teachers with 
aptitude for language learning. 

EMOLUMENTS AND PERQUISITIES : The selected teachers will be paid their 
salary and other allowances by the Centre concerned. In addition, they will be paid a stipend 
of Rs. 100/- per month and travelling allowance for outward as well as return journey 
limited to Railway fare plus incidentals or Daily Allowance as admissible under State 
Government rules. 

During the Fourth Five-Year Plan, after the successful completion of training, the 
teachers were allowed Cash Allowance equal to two advance increments for the period they 
taught the language to a minimum of ten students. The continuance of this incentive during 
the Fifth Five-Year Plan is under active consideration of the Government. 

Candidates should submit their applications through proper channel (the DPI of the 
State in which the teacher is serving) so as to reach the undermentioned address by 25th 
March. 1974. 


Director 

CENTRAL INSTITUTE OF INDIAN LANGUAGES 

(Ministry of Education & Social Welfare, Government of India) 
Manasagangotri. MYSORE—570006 

davp511 (128)/73 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


NEW TEXT-BOOK IN ENGLISH FROM THE 
U S S R. AVAILABLE IN INDIA 


1. Machine Tool Design (Vol.2), Editor. N. 

Acherkan, D.Sc., pp. 380, Rs.7.25 (Mir 

Publishers, Moscow). 

Volume 2 of the fundamental work Machine Tool 
Design contains parts 3 and 4. The complete work is 
to be published in four volumes. 

Part 3 deals with the kinematics of machine tools. 
This branch of machine tool design has been syste¬ 
matised by the author and is set forth with exceptional 
clarity. The kinematic structures of different types of 
machine tools, including the most complex gear-cutting 
machines, have been analysed by methods developed 
in the text which take into consideration the relations 
between the workpiece to be produced by the given 
machine tool, the cutting too) to be used, the selected 
processing method and the kinematic strucrure ot the 
machine tool. 

Part 3 has been written by Professor A Fedotyonok, 
D.Sc. (Eng.), whose investigations in the field are 
well known to all Soviet machine too! designers. 

Part 4 deals with hydraulic drives of machine tools. 
It contains all the theoretical and practical data requir¬ 
ed for the application of fluid power and control 
systems to machine tools. This part has been written 
by Associate Professor V. Yermakov, candidate of 
Eng. Sc., who lectures on the subject at the Machine 
Tool Engineering Institute in Moscow. 

This fundamental four-volume work has been 
written by scientists and specialists in machine tool 
design and edited by Prof. Acherkon. author of over 
50 scientific works and textbooks in this field. He 
holds the title of Honoured Scientist of the Russian 
Federation and has occupied the Chair of Machine 
Too! design for 35 years. He graduated from the 
Warsaw University in 1914, where he majored in 
mathematics. He received a gold medal for the work 
done by him in the university. In 1920, he received a 
second degree from the machanicai engineering 
department of the Betrograd Polytechnical Institute. 

2. Problems in Calculus of One Variable. I.A. 

Maron, pp. 455 Rs. 8.75 (Mir Publishers, 

Moscow). 

Most the sections of this book contain brief the 
oretical introductions and solutions of typical pro¬ 
blems. 

They also contain problems to be worked out 
without the assistance of a teacher. Apart from 
problems of an algorithmic-computative nature, the 
book includes many problems aimed at illustrating the 
theory* facilitating its thorough understanding, and at 
the same time developing the mathematical outlook 
of the student. The book aims at helping students 


solve problems of mathematical analysis (the theory 
should be studied with the help one of the available 
text-books). 

The book is meant for students of technical 
higher schools. 

It may also prove to be useful to people who wish 
to recapitulate the course of mathematical analysis and 
improve their knowledge in the field. 

The auhtor of this textbook—Isaak Maron, 
candidate of Physical and Mathematical Sciences, 
Assistant Professor—has for several decades been 
lecturing to students of higher educational institutions 
on calculus. He is also the author of a number of 
textbooks and manuals on mathematical analysis and 
computational mathematics. 

In cooperation with other authors, he has compiled 
a two-volume manual on computation mathematics 
(Vol.l: Computational Mathematics and Voi. 2:Numeri- 
cal Methods of Analysis). He has also written 
Computational Mathematics: Examples and problems 
in collaboration with N. Kopchenova. 

issak Maron's investigations into the history of 
mathematics are wisely known and are highly appriased 
by specialists. 

LEARNING RUSSIAN 

3. Verbs of Motion in Russian, pp. 28S, Rs.4.30 
(Progress Publishers. Moscow) 

This book is designed for English-speaking 
students of Russian, who have worked through an 
elementary course of Russian and wish to continue 
their study of the language with or without the help 
of a teacher. 

The book aims at helping the student to grsap 
one of the most important elements of Russian 
grammar—the so-cafied "verbs of motion'' and to 
illustrate the way they function in modren Russian. 

Verbs of Motion in Russian consists of two parts 
which differ from each other both in their content and 
length. 

Part I contains exercises arranged according to a 
definite system. Th^e exercises will help the student 
not only to understand the meaning and uses of the 
Russian verbs of motion but will also give him an 
opportunity to use them in speech, if his aim is to 
master spoken Russian. 

Part 11 contains texts (excepts from the works of 
literature) which incorporate verbs of motion and 
pictures which itiustratre their different uses. These 
texts and pictures aim at enabling the student to 
analyse the meanings and uses of verbs of motion 
on the basis of the knowledge ganed from the 
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mstariai studied in Part I and to develop his oral 
st^ch habits. 

4 . Russian as we speak It, S. Khavoronina, pp.260 
Rs.3.15 (Progress Publisher’s, Moscow) 

In preparing the present volume it was the author's 
intention to primarily provide a course in Russian for 
persons in the English-speaking world who are 
Studying the language without a teacher. 

It is, however, so devised that it may equally well 
be used under the guidance of a tutor. It is intended 
for students who have reached an intermediate level 
after studying N. Potapova's Russian, or a simlar text¬ 
book. 

The book is entirely practical and the material it 
provides is contemporary and frankly utilitarian. It 
consists of nineteen lessons, each one of which deals 
with a particular aspect of everyday life in the 
Soviet Union today. 

Each lesson consists of a passage for reading and a 
set of dialogues on a specific theme, followed by notes 
and exercises. 

The passages are given in order of increasing 
difficulty as regards both subject matter and language. 
However, as the grammer and syntax do not vary 
greatly in difficulty from one lesson to another, this 
order need not be strictly adhered to. 

The notes deal mainly with points of grammary. 
syntax and vocabulary, which present difficulty to for¬ 
eign students of Russian. 

Each lesson contains a section entitled "Memorise", 
in which certain common expressions are given. It is 
recommended that they should be learnt by heart 

A comprehensive Russian-English vocabulary is 
given at the end of the book. 

5. Inorganic Chemistry. N. Akhmetov, pp. 570. 

Rt. 10.60 (Mir Publishers, Moscow). 

The textbook is intended for students studying 
chemistry' at special colleges and universities. It is 
a book with a rather different approach with regard 
to the material presented as well as the mode of 
presentation. 

The book alms at acquainting the student with the 
basic concepts and the most important laws and 
theories in inorganic chemistry. 

Considerable space Is given to contemporary 
views on the structure of matter and the theory of 
chemical bond. 

This textbook Is divided info two parts. Part I is 
a theoretical introduction to Inorganic chemistry. 
Part II presents a detailed survey of the elements 
and the most ^portant chemical compounds. 

The book will also be helpful to chemical 

engineers. 

The textbook is richly illustrated. 

6. Problems in General Chemistry N. Gtinka, 

pp. 270, Rs. 6.20 (Mir Publishers. Moscow). 

This textbook Is intended for students who study 
chemistry independently or by correspondence. It 
contains over 650 problems and exercises related to 
various sections of general chemistry. 

Each chapter provides at the beginning sufficient 
theoretical material and sample solutions of typical 
problems which will help the student in solving 
problems and in their future practical applications. 


After graduating from the Moscow University in 
1908, Nikolai Glinka did research for several years 
under N.O. Zelinsky. But he preferred teaching to 
research and took his doctorate in that field. After 
teaching chemistry for 12 years In Podolsk, he was 
transferred to Moscow in 1924 by the People's 
Commissariat of Education. In 1940 he was appoin¬ 
ted Head of the Chair of Inorganic and General 
Chemistry at the All-Union Polytechnical Corres¬ 
pondence Institute, a post he held to the end of his 
life. 

Prof. Glinka's first textbook Inorganic Chemistry, 
published in 1930, was reprinted five times. General 
Chemistry first appeared in 1940 and has had 14 
Russian editions. Another textbook by Prof. Glinka, 
widely used in colleges, is problems In General 
Chemistry. It has had 19 Russian editions and has 
been translated Into several languages. 

RECOMMENDATION 

The following Soviet textbooks have been appro¬ 
ved by the Indo-Soviet Textbook Board for us a$ 
textbooks by Indian students. Their translation into 
Indian languages is recommended. 

(a) Differential Equations and Calculus of VaHa* 
ttons by E.L. Elsgotts. 

(e) A course on Theoretical Mechanics (Vol. II) 
by Yablonsky and Nikiforova. 

These books are available with booksellers 
throughout India and definitely with the following 
distributors of Soviet books in India : 

People's Publishing House (P) Ltd 
Rani Jhansi Road, New Delhi-55 
PPH Book Stall 

190-B, Khetwadi Main Road. Bombay-4 
People's Book House 
Piramshah Manzil, Relief Road 
Ahmedabad. 

Manisha Granthalaya (P) Ltd. 

4/3'B, Bankim Chatterj&e Street 
Calcutta. 

National Book Agency (P) Ltd 

12, Bankim Chatterjee Street. Calcutta 

NCBH (P) Ltd 

6/30 Mount Road, Madras 

Prabhat Book House 

Trivandrum. 

Visdlandhra Publishing House 
Eluru Road, Vijayawada. 

Visalandhra Book House 
Sultan Bazar, Hyderabad. 

People's Book House 
0pp. Patna College, Patna 
People's Book House 
Hazaribagh Road, Ranchi. 

Navakarnataka Publications 
Bangalore-9. 

Nabajuga Granthalaya 
Bajrakabati Road, Cuttack. 

Himachal Book Centre 
4, The Mall, Simla. 

Punjab Book Centre 
1940, Sector 22 B, 

Chandigarh. 
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INDIAN INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, DELHI 
HAUZ KHAS, NEW DELHI—110029 

Armduncement of new faculty and other position in the Institute 

Advertisement No. 3/74 


Appltcetkms are invited for appointment 
to wtous acadecnic otKer positions 

in the following Ciepartments of the Indian 
Institute of Tedinology, Itelhi. IIT Delhi 
has well equipped modem Laboratories, 
Central and Depsnmental Library faciliti^ 
and other research facilities. The Institute 
is located in a modem campus where 
facilities are progressively being expanded 
and enhanced in collaboration with the 
United Kingdom. 

Scales of pay 

Profcssor/Librarian 
Rs. 1100-50*1300-60-1600 

Associate Professor 
Rs. llOO-SO-1300 

Assistant Professor ) 

Deputy Librarian ) 

Deputy Registrar ) 

Rs. 700-50-1250 

Lecturer 

Assistant Registrar ) 

Senior Scientific- ) 

Officer Grade-lJ ) 

Reprography Officer ) 

Design Engineer ) 

Rs. 400-40-800-50-950 

Candidates selected would be offered 
position depending upon their academic 
background and relevant teaching/reseaTCh/ 
professional experience. Higher initial pay 
will be admissible to specially qualified 
and deserving candidates. Outstanding 
candidates for the position of Professor 
may be fitted in the senior scale viz. 1600- 
lOO-lWO. The position of Associate 
Professor is to be filled on contract for a 
period of 1 to 3 years. 

Posts are permanent unless otherwise 
indicated. Appointees will have option 
to elect any of two schemes viz. Contrib¬ 
utory Provident Fund-cum-Graluity or 
General Provident Fund-cum-Pension-cum- 
Gratuity operating at (he Institute. The 
posts also carry allowarces as per rules, 
which at present correspond to those 
admissible to Central Government 
^ployees. Age of retirement is 60 years. 
Candidates called for interview will be 
paid second class railway fare from the 
place of their duty to Delhi and back by 
the shortest route. 

Indian candidates abroad, if selected 
for appointment, are allowed travel giant 
contribution limited upto a maximum of 


economy class air-fare for self and family 
provided they undertake to serve the 
Institute for a period of 3 years, aRer 
joining. 

QUALIFICATIONS 

Profeaaor: First Class Master's 

Degree/Doctorate D^rce in appropriate 
field with minimum 7 to 10 years' 
distinguished experience in leaching/ 
research in Institution of University 
standard at I^stgraduate level. Speci¬ 
alised knowledge in one or more 
sp^ified fields with experience in 
guiding research. Professional/Scieni- 
tfic wdrk of outstanding merit would 
be preferred. 

Assistant Professer : First Class 
Master's Degree/Doctorate Degree in 
appropriate field with a minimum of 
5 years* experience in leachlng/research 
in Institution of University standard. 
Specialised knowledge in one or more 
specified field/subject with outstanding 
tcaching/research experience and 
Doctorate Degree or published work of 
equal standard would be preferred. 
Lecturer : First Class Master's Degree 
in appropriate field, with two years’ 
teaching/re&earch experience in any 
Institution of University standard. 
Doctorate Degree of published work 
of equal standard desirable. 

CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 
DEPARTMENT 

Professor, Assistant Professor 

Field of specialisation Prof: Process simula¬ 
tion & Control systems; Systems Engineer¬ 
ing; Heat & Mass Transfer m Multiphase 
Systems. Process Engineering and Design 
and Chemical Reaction Engiueering. 

Asstt. prof : Biochemical Engineering, 
Process Engineering & Design Chemical 
Reaction Engineering. Polymer Enginee¬ 
ring, Separation & Transfer Processes, 
Proce&s Simulation and Control, Systems 
Engineering. 

Besides Undergraduate Courses, the 
Department of Chemical Engineering has 
been running Master's Degree programme 
in Chemical Engineering, with specialisa¬ 
tion in Biochemical Engineering, Process 
Engineering and Design and Reaction 
Engineering. Research groups are active 
in the areas of Enzyme Engineering. 


Models of Microbial reactors, Microtmlo- 
gical Process Development, Ki^ Temper¬ 
ature Hydrocarbon Reactors, Hetert^e- 
nous Catalytic Reactors, Hydrodynarates, 
Heat and Mass Transfer studies in 
Multiphase Systems, ^uipment Design 
and Development, process Instrumentation 
and Control. 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
DEPARTMENT 

professor. Assistant Professor, Lecturer 
and S. $• O. Gr. ll (Posts are permanent 
as well as temporary) 

Field of speclallntiOB : Prof; Solid State 
Electronics. Communication Theory and 
systems; Microwave A Computer 
Technology. 

Aasti. Prof. : Solid State Electronics, 
Communication Theory and Systems, 
Power Systems, Computer Technology. 

Leclnrcr t Solid State Electronics, 
Communication Theory & Systems. 
(Tontrol Systems. Bio-electronics, Physical 
System, Theory Sc Computer Technology. 

S. S. O. Cr. II : (PL-480 Scheme- 

temporary) Control Systems & Power 
Systems. 

The Department has active research 
group in the fields of Electrical Machines. 
Power Systems. Control Theory & Systems, 
Network Theory and Solid State Cirouiis, 
Communication Theory & Solid State 
Circuits and Communication Theory and 
Systems. 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
dapartment 

Professor, Assistant Professor and Lecturer 
Field of Speciatisation : Prof./Afisft. Prof : 
Design; Sound & Vibrations Engineering, 
Instrumentation & Automatic Controls; 
Mechanisms, Machine Fool Design A 
Tribology; Production Engineering, 
Industrial Engineering & Operations 
Research- Thermal Turbomachines, 
Propulsion, I. C. Engines, Heat & Mass 
Transfer and Refrigeration Engineering. 
Lcctr. : Machine Tool Design. Industnal 
Tribology; Instrumentation & Automatic 
Controls & Mechanism; Plastio Tech¬ 
nology & Engineering Materials, Heat & 
Mass Transfer, Industrial Engineering 
Combustion & Propulsion. 
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The Department is being developed in 
three broad areas : Production & Indus* 
siriai Engineering, Thermal Engg, A 
MM^nical Engineering, Design & Analysis. 
Research and Development work is in 
progress in all fields in the above areas. 

WORKSHOP 

Lecturer 

Field of SpccialisatioQ : Production 
Processes; Metal Cutting or Equipment 
Engineering. Experience for some period in 
industry in a responsible position or 
where independent experimenation with 
operational techniques were demanded. 
Candidates who can assimilate process 
requirements of allied sections of work¬ 
shop outside of their own field will be 
preferred. 

TEXTILE TECHNOIOGV 
DEPARTMENT 

Professor, Assistant Professor and Lecturer 

Field of SpeclaKsatlons ; Prof. Textile 
Tcchnology/Tcxiile Chemistry & Fibre 
Science. Broad areas : (a) Textile Techno¬ 
logy Mechanics of Fibre assembles. 
Spinning and Weaving machinery, Blend 
Compositions, Properiies of Yarns & 
Fabrics, (b) Textile Chem. & Fibre 
Science : Finishing and Dyeing of Natural 
and manmade fibres, Structure and 
Properties of Fibrous materials. Rheology 
of molion Polymers & Fibres. 

Asstt. Prof /Lectr. ; Textile Chemistry/ 
Textile Tcchnology/Fibrc Science. 
Broad areas : T«.xile Technology : 

Weaving, Knitting, Texturization, Textile 
Management and Operations Research. 
TexiiJe Cbeoiisiry : Finishing and 

Dyciiig of Natural and manmade Fibres, 
Chemical modification of Fibrous materi¬ 
als. 

Fibre Science t Manmade Fibre Produc¬ 
tion, Structure & properties of Fibrous 
materials. 

Candidates with First Class Master’s 
Degree or Ph. D. in Chemistry or Physics 
with requisite experience in appropriate 
fields arc also eligible to apply. 

The Department has good facilities and 
equipment for research. Selected can¬ 
didates would be required to undertake 
Postgraduate leaching and research. 
Research is already in progress in the 
field of Fibre Science, Textile Engineering 
and Textile Chemistry. Department is 
running courses in Textile Chemistry, 
Texuie Technology and Textile Enginee¬ 
ring at Undergraduate level and 1 extiie 
Engineering and Fibre Science and 
Technology at Postgraduate level. 

PHYSICS DEPARTMENT 

Assistant Professor/Lecturer (temporary) 

Field of Specialisation : Theoretical or 
experimental work in any of the following 
subjects : Applied or Quantum Optics, 
Electro-optics, Plasma Physics. Wave- 
propagation in non-linear media, solid 
state Physics, Thin Films, Crystal Growth 
and Defects in Crystals, Microwave 


devices, Lattice Dynamics, Mossabtuer 
Spectroscopy, Transport Phenomena in 
Seroi-CoDductors, Thermal Conductivity. 

The Department runs M. Sc., M. T. ch. 
and Ph. D. programme and has rese trch 
activity in the areas of Theoretical Plasma 
Physics, Quantum and Statistical Optics, 
Lattice Dynamics, Solid State Devices, 
Integrated Circuits, Thin Films, Crystal 
Growth, Electrets, Raman Spectroscopy, 
Mossabauer Spectroscopy and Applied 
Optics. 

HUMANITIES A SOCIAL SCIENCES 
DEPARTMENT 

Professor 

Field of sp^ialisation : (a) Applied 
Linguistics with reference to English/ 
Teaching of English as a Second Language 
linguistics with reference to English (b) 
C-orporat6 Strmegy and Business Policy/ 
Marketing/Environmental Analysis and 
Management information S>'stem/personnel 
Management and Labour relations. 

The Department runs a five-year 
programme as an integral part of the B. 
Tech. Engineering curriculum, covering 
areas of langu'tge and communication, 
social sciences and minagemsnt. At the 
M. Tech, level, the Department offers 
advanced courxes in areas like ‘Manage¬ 
ment Science’ and ‘Human Factors in 
Engineering*. At the level of research, 
the Department offers doctoral and post¬ 
doctoral programme encouraging research 
in areas like (I) Applied Linguistics, 
Language behaviour and Software of 
Language Laboratory (2) Modern Litera¬ 
ture (3) Menagerial Decision-making, 
Organisational Behaviour and Organisa¬ 
tional Analysis (4) Small Group Research 

(5) Technology and Social Change and 

(6) Education and Society. 

INSTRUMENTS DESIGN 

DEVELOPMENT CENTRE 

Professor, Assistant Professor and Design 
Engineer. 

Field of Specialisation : Prof : Disting¬ 
uished experience in Design & Develop¬ 
ment of instruments preferably Mechan¬ 
ical, Optical or Electronic Instruments for 
Scientific & educational use. 

Asstt. Prof.; First Class Master’s Degree 
in Electrical/F.lectronics Engg. Experience 
in design development and maintenance 
of electrical/electronic instruments OR 
First Class Master’s Degree in Mechanical 
of Engg. Experience in design and 
development instruments. 

Design Engineer t First Class Bachelor’s 
Degree in Mechanical Engg. Two years’ 
experience in research, development or 
teaching. Specialised knowledge in 
mechanical design and workshop techniques 
desirable, OR First Class Bachelor's 
Degree in Engineering. Two years’ 
experience in design and development 
of Laboratory and Industrial Instruments 
in Electro-mechanical or optical fields. 

The Centre is concerned with Design, 
Development Pilot Plant. Production of 


Instruments required for research and 
teiching purposes. The work is of hn 
inter-disciplinary nature and requires 
liaison with the existing departments of 
the Institute, industry other - -research 
esfablishtnents. 

LIBRARY 

Librarian 

Qualifications & Experience ; (a) First 
or second class M. A./M. Sc7M. 
plus a First or Second class B. Lib. Sc. or 
Diploma in Library Science. The Degree 
of M.Lib.Sc. preferred qualification. A 
formal Degree/Diploma in Library Science 
will not be necessary for a Scholar of a 
high order in any branch of knowledge, 
(b) At least 10 years’ experience as Librar¬ 
ian or in a responsible professional capacity 
in a University Library, (c) Good academic 
qualifications & research experience (with 
publications). Those who have applied 
in response to Advt.No.3/73 need not 
apply again. 

Deputy Librarian (temporary) 

Qaalifeations & Experience ; (a) First or 
Sewnd class M.A/M.Sc./M.com.plus 
First or Second class B.Lib.Sc. or diploma 
in Library Science. M.Lib Sc. being 
a preferential qualification, (b) At least 
seven years' experience a$ Librarian or 
in a responsible capacity in a Library, (c) 
Good academic quilifications & research 
experience (with publications). 

Reprography Officer 

QualifcatioDS & experience : Graduate 
with Diploma in Photography. Five year*’ 
suitable experience. Matric/ Higher 
Secondary with Diploma in Photography 
and with more than ten years’ experience 
may also be considered 

ADMINISTRATION 
Deputy Registrar 

Qualifications & E.xperience ; Essential; 
(i) Degree in Arts, Science, Commerce, 
Engineering Technology or Business 
Administration (ill Considerable adminis¬ 
trative experience of general 
administration in a responsible position 
in a University or Residential Teaching 
Institution having student population of 
1000 - 2000, or autonomous Public Under¬ 
taking or Business Organisation of repute 
(iii) Experience in dealing with admission 
of students, conduct of examinations on' a 
a large scale, conduct of faculty and other 
academic body meetings including proce¬ 
dure thereof, Preparation of Agenda, 
Minutes etc. OR Suitable experience in 
general administration including- staff 
recruitment, establishment, budget, office 
security, stores and accounts management. 
Knowledge of Government rules and 
regulations relating to the above subjects, 
office procedure, secretariat work of 
Committees including agenda and minutes 
(iv) Capacity to develop corporate life 
within residential institution (v) (a) Should 
have wide sympathy with students (b) 
Teaching and research experience (c) 
Sportsmanship. 
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Qadffic»ti««§ & EamUftl ; (i) 

in Arts, Science, Commerce or 
Busina Management (it) Must have good 
kiKm^ed^ ofprooeduxe of g^Mral adraini* 
stration or accounting of cash tod othtf 
transactions preferably both and be able 
to draft reports and nwutes of con¬ 
ferences. (iii) At least 10 years’ experience 
in a responsible position under Govern- 
meat or in a lai%e educational institution 
or business or^nisation of repute. 
Etesirable : Experience of supervision of 
examination work, student welfare work, 
proved capacity to understand students 
and (heir problems. 

Assistant Registrar (Stores) 
l^atificaAiottS & Experience : Essential : 
Degree in Aits or Science or a National 


Cert^eate in Dec^hcal/Me^mcat Eng^ 
BBcring. Di^ma in ^jsiness Manage^ 
ment or equivalent preferable. Seven 
years’ experience in purchasing engineering 
shnes. some Jenowiedge of store keeping 
and managemenc and woritshop 
experience. 

Prescribed application forms may be 
obtained from the R^tsirar, Indian 
Institute of Technology. Del^ Hau2 
Khas, New Delhi-110029 either in person 
or by sending a self-addressed stamped 
envelope (irX20* size) bearing postage 
stamps of the value of 20 paise. Candida¬ 
tes from aboad may apply on plain paper 
giving an account of their academic and 
professional record, reprints and publica¬ 
tions and names of at least two persons 


well acquainted whh tbe«r piofearional 
work. Candidates selected for appoint¬ 
ment will require! to join dttty 
imnediately or as socm as pomibte 
thereafter. 


Last date of receipt of request for 
application forms 14th March. 19/4. 


Last date of receipt of completed 
application forms together with an Indian 
Postal Order of the value of Rs. 7.50 
(Rs. 1.87 for SC/ST)—21th March. 1974. 


(5fh April 1974 i.i the case of candidates 
from abroad) 


SAMBALPUR UNIVERSITY 
JYOTIVIHAR, BURLA 

ADVERTISEMENT 


jVo. 16841TDS. 


Name of the post: 

Professor of Biological Sciences (One 

post). 

Nature of the post: 

Pennanent 

Scale of pay: 

Rs. 1100-50-1300-60-1600 

Age of retirement: 

(a) Sixty years 

(b) A Professor may also be appointed on 
contract tesis for a period of five y^rs 
or till the attainment of sixty years of 

whichever is earlier, in case of 
suitable candidates. 

Essentiai Qualificatiom; 

i. At least a Second Class Master's 
Degree in Biological Sciences, Botany 
or Zoology with 40% marks. 

ii. High reseaitdi qualificatioas preferably 
a Doctorate 


lit, Capacity for conducting and guiding 
research work 

iv. Teaching experience for at least ten 
years’ in a college or University with at 
least five years’ experience in teaching 
Post-graduate classes. 

V. Specialisation in one or more of the 
following fields; 

1. Plant Physiology 

2. Bio-Cbemisiry 

3. Animal Physiolc^ 

4. Enviroomental Biology 

5. Genetics 

6. Biophysics 

7. Microbiology 

The post carries usual dearness allow, 
ance as would be sanctioned by the 
University from tiiw to ticoc. 

Seven copies of application forms will 
be supplied from the University Office to 
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each randidale In person on cash payment 
of Rs. Ij' {Rupees two) only. Candidates 
intending to gel application form' by post 
are required to send fa) crossed Postal 
Order of Rs. 2/-payablc to Finance Officer. 
S:imba)pur University. (b> Self addressed 
envelope (23 x 10 Cm,) with postage stamp 
worth Rs. 2/- affixed to it with the words 
"AppUciiUon forn\ for leaching pa.^is in 
Samhafpur C'niversiiy" SupcriCribcd nn 
it. Money order/Cheque will not be 
entertained. 

The last date of receiving application in 
the office of the University at Jyotfvihas. 
Burla, Dist. Sambaipur (Orissa) is the 
3ist March, 1974. The candidaies shall be 
required to appear at an interview before a 
Selection Conuniitee at their own expense. 

All communications should be address¬ 
ed to the Registrar by designation only. 

B. MISRA 
REGISTRAR 
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Just Published: 

TWO OVTSTANDIi\G BOOKS FROM STERLING 

In Celebration of the World Population Year 

1. POPULATION EDUCATION 

A Guide to Curriculum and Teacher Education 
by D. Gopal Rao 

A timely and indispensable book for teachers, curriculum workers, 
educators and all those connected with population control 
programmes. Rs 25 

2. PLANET IN PERIL? 

Man and the Biosphere Today 
by R. F. Oasmann 

A special Indian edition of the work originally published by UNESCO, 

Planet in Peril is a highly sophisticated, authenticated and 
enlightening study which not only informs public opinion but also 
makes It conscious of the immediacy of steps to be taken to save 


the earth from complete disaster. Rs 25 

LATEST RELEASES 

1. NOT MUCH TIME FOR THE THIRD WORLD 

by Erhard Eppler Rs 20 

2. PASSIVE VOICES 

A Penetrating Study of MusUms in India 

by K.L, Gauba Rs. 50 

3. NATIONALISM IN ASIA 

by R. S. Chavan Rs. 75 
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The Air-Indians. 


You know them, we fly them. 

Who are the .Air-Indians? When you fly Air-India, vnu 

You kno\s them all. They are fly uiih your people.\oarculture 
Indians who have pul iheir country on and your flap. In fact, when you 
the world's industrial map, Indians fly Air-india, you fly your 
who have carried the liquid noies of very own airline, 
iheir music to distant lands, Indians 
" hose films have lent a lyrical vision 
to world cinema. Indians whose 
feet have transmitted the r)i\'thm of 
Indian dance across ilie seas, Indians 
who are leaders in sport, in science, 
in technology. Air-Indians are Indians 
who are proud of their country, 
proud to fly their country's airline. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

Applicattons are invited for the follow¬ 
ing teaching posts Cor the Post-Graduate 
Etepartments of this University. 


SL No. Subject 

Post 

vacant 

No. of 
va^ndes 

I. 

Labour and So¬ 
cial Welfare 

Professor 

one 

M t 

Zoology 

Reader 

one 

3. 

Journalism 

Reader 

one 

4. 

Journalism 

Lecturer 

one 

5. 

History 

Physics 

Lecturer 

one 

6. 

I.€cturer 

one 


Scale of Pay; 

(i) Professor—Rs. i lOQ-SO-1300-60- 

1603,'- 

(ii) Reader—Rs. 700-50-1250/- 

(iii) Lecturer Rs. 400-40-800-SO-950,- 
plus usual allowances as adm^iblc 
by the University from time to time. 

QUALinCATION AND EXPERIENCE 

1 . Professoc in Labour and Social 
Welture; 

(i) The candidate shall be a scholar 
of eminence. 

(ii) Shall possess a first or second 
class post-graduate degree in Labour and 
Social Welfare, Social work. (Personnel 
management and labour welfare); In¬ 
dustrial and Labour Relations or per¬ 
sonnel Administration. 

(iii) A Doctorate Elegrec in any of 
the above subjects shall be preferred. 

(iv) Shall have experience in guiding 
r^earch. 

(v) Shall have teaching experience in 
an institution or an University Teaching 
Department for at least ten years in any 
of the above subjects of which at least 
three years shall be in post-graduate 
classes. 

and/or 

professional work experience in In¬ 
dustrial concerns in a responsible 
position in management with acknow¬ 
ledged contribution in special sub¬ 
jects of maTiagement, Personnel Ad¬ 
ministration and Industrial Relations, 

2. Reato- In Zoology: 

The candidate shall have; 

(i) A first or second class Master’s 
De^ee (with at least 48 % marks) in the 
subject. 

(ii) A Doctorate Degree or pi.d>lishcd 
work of equivalent standard. 

(iii) Teaching experience in a College 
or ail University Department for at 
least t’ght years in the subject of whkai 


two years preferably be in post-g^duate 
classes. 

(iv) Capacity to guide research shall 
be regarded as an additional quali¬ 
fication. 

3. Reader in Joura^sm '. 

The candidate shall have at least a 
Master's Degree in Journalism and 
leaching andtor professional experience 
for at least eight years. 

or 

At least a second class Master's 
Degree with a minimum of 48 % marks 
and a Degree or Diploma in Journalism 
with teaching and/or professional ex¬ 
perience for at least eight years. 

4. LectnrM' in JointtJism: 

The candidate shall have at least a 
Master's Degree in Jourt.alism or a 
second class Master’s Degree with a 
minimum of 4g% of marks with five 
years of Journalistic experience in a res¬ 
ponsible capacity in a News Paper or 
News Agency of repute. 

Note : The qualifications prescribed for 
the posts of Reader and Lecturer in 
Journalism may be relaxed in case of 

More Classified Advts. 
on Page 18 

persons who have held responsible peti¬ 
tions in Newspapers or News Agencies 
of National or International repute. 

5. Lectwer io History and Lcctarer in 
Phj-sks: 

The candidate shall have a first or 
second class Master’s Degree (with at 
least 48 % marks) in the subject. 

Seven copies of the prescribed appli¬ 
cation forms will be supplied to the 
candidates from the office of the under¬ 
signed on payment of Re. 1.50 paise in 
person or by fenk draft drawn on the 
Slate Bank of India, or by money order 
in favour of the Registrar, Berhampur 
University ^ong with a self addressed 
envelope measuring 22x10 ems affixed 
with postage stamps worth 0.80 paise. 

The applications duly filled in along 
with attest^ true copies of ccrtfficates, 
testimonials ai^ publications etc. should 
reach the und^igned on or before 
15th April. 1974. Applications received 
after the due date will not be entertained. 

Candidates who we in service should 
apply through proper channel. 

Persons in Govwunent service selec¬ 
ted for appointment shall be allov^ 
leave salary and pension contribution 
for one year only if they wish to retain 
iheir lien under Goverrment. 

The precribed period of expwience 
for the posts will be calculated upto the 
last date fixed for the r^pt of the appli¬ 
cation. 

Sdh R.C. Riyguni, 
REGISTRAR. 


THE MAHARAJA SAYAJIRAO 

UNIVERSITY OF BAROOA 

NOTIFICATION .NO. 3l 

Applications in the prescribed forms 
ate invited on or before 15th April, 1974 
for the following posts. Prweribed 
application forms will be available from 
the undersigned on pre-payment of 
Rs. 8-50 by means of Crossed Postal 
Order, 

D^nrtment of CoatHieing/Adult Eduea^on 

1. Professor and/or Reader 
(Note: The applicant should clearly 
mention the exact cadre for which hu 
application is to be considered viz. 
Professor or Reader) 

Scales: Professor: Rs. 1103-50-1300- 
60-1600 Reader Rs. 700-50-1250.—Plus 
D.A., H.R.A., P.F. and Gratuity benefit 
as per rules. 

QualifteatioAs: (i) A first or second 
class Master’s degree of a Statutory 
University in Conlinuing/Adult Educa¬ 
tion or an equivalent qualification of a 
foreign University in the subject OR 
A second class Master's degree in Social 
Sciences. Behavioural Sciences, Natural 
Sciences, or Kumanilies of a Statutor)' 
UnivcRity or an equivalent qualffica- 
lion of a foreign University in the subject 
with a research degree of a Doctorate 
Standard or publish!^ work in Conti- 
nuing/Aduit Question, (til Teaching 
or research experience In a University 
or College or a related institution of re¬ 
pute — Seven years for Professor and 
Five years for Reader, (iii) Candidates 
with experience in curriculum develop¬ 
ment educaiiorval planning, evaluation 
and administration in the field of Conli- 
nuing/Exlension/AduIi Education will 
be preferred. Responsibilities include 
teachiog> research, programme devejop- 
ment/Co-ordinaiioP tmd for ProfessrU’, 
it abu) includes responsibilities of 
Headship- 

Applicants when called for interview 
will have to come at their own expense. 

general instructions 

1. The posts carry D.A., H.R.A., P.F- 
and Gratuity benefit as per UnivCTsity 
Rultt. 

2. Candidates aheady in employ- 
nvent elsewitece should send five sets of 
applications tn the prescribed form in 
t^vance for the post along with attested 
copies of all the C«iificates of all exa¬ 
minations and tratimonials and also re¬ 
prints if any of tlwir research papers and 
one copy should be routed throu^ their 
employer. 

3. Incomplete applications, or those 
recced late or on plain papers will not 
be considered. 

K.A. Amin 

UNIVERSITY registrar. 
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Economics of Varsity 
Education 


The Programme Advisory Committee set up by the Associa¬ 
tion of Indian Universities to guide the projects in the economics 
of higher education of the Research Cell met on March 21, 
1974 under the Chairmanship of Dr, Amrik Singh to consider 
the memorandum outlining the Research Projects to be taken up 
during 1974-75 and onwards. The meeting was attended by 
Shri R. K. Chabbra, Secretary, UGC; Prof. A.L. Nagar, Head 
of the Department of Economics and Member Secretary of the 
Planning Committee of the Delhi University; Prof. D.D. Narula. 
Director, ICSSR; Dr. J.L. Azad. Director (Education), Planning 
Commission; Shri Anjni Kumar, Secretary, Association of 
Indian Universities and Dr. H. N. Pandit, Project Officer (Econo¬ 
mics of Education), Association of Indian Universities. The 
Committee recommended that the Research Cel) should undertake 
the project on comparative cost analysis of Universities of 
Rajasthan and Kerala and estimate institutional unit costs of 
education for university departments and colleges separately. 
The Committee also suggested that, at this stage, only recurring 
expenditure may be considered for estimating unit costs of 
education and factors responsible for variations in unit costs of 
education of the two universities may be investigated. It was 
further suggested that the universities \vj)ich are similar in con¬ 
tent. structure and organization should be taken up for the 
comparative analysis. The structural differences in expendi¬ 
ture in terms of academic, technical and auxiliary staff should also 
be analysed. 

The Research Cell will collaborate with the Planning Unit of 
the University of Delhi for conducting cost anal^si.': of the 
University. The Joint Research Team will analyse trends in 
cost and financing of the University during 1957-74. estimate 
unit costs of education and study socio-economic status of stu¬ 
dent beneficiaries. Attempt will also be made to study the dis¬ 
tributional pattern of students according to those who come from 
Delhi and those who come from outside. Prof. D.D. Narula, 
Director, ICSSR and Dr. H.N. Pandit will make a suitable 
questionnaire for collecting the information regarding the socio¬ 
economic and educational profiles of the parents of the Delhi 
University students. 

The ICSSR will provide the Re.search Cell information 
about the projects financed by the ICSSR in the field of financing 
of university education. On the basis of the success of the Delhi 
University Project, similar collaborative projects will be under¬ 
taken for the metropolitan city Universities of Calcutta. Bombay 
and Madras. Prof. A.L. Nagar, will be directing the Delhi 
University project. 

The Committee also approved the project on Readings in 
Economics of Higher Education. Under this project, contribu¬ 
tions of eminent scholars, teachers and administrators will be 
invited on various problems of economics of higher education. 
These contributions will be brought out in the form of a book. 
This will serve as useful help to the scholars, researchers and 
administrators interested in the planning of higher education. 






Mr. B. Sivaraman, Vice Chairman, National Cornmission on AgricuMure delivering the 10th Convocation 
Address at the G B Pant Unlveralty, Pantnagar- The Vice-Chancellor. Dr. D. P. Singh is on extreme right. 

(Report on page 7) 


Firsts of Pantnagar Varsity 


—Pantnagar was the 1st agricuUural univer¬ 
sity to be established in India (1960). 

—Pantnagar is the 1st university to adopt 
new method of education involving fusion ol 
teaching, research and e.xteniion. 

—Pantnagar is the only university with a 
large seed farm covering about 11,000 acres. 

—Pantnagar is the only university with an 
average stable net annual income of around one 
crore rupees. 

—rPantnagar is the 1st and the only unixei- 
sity that, has taken up production of high qua¬ 
lity seeds. 

—Pantnagar is the first university to take up 
comprehensive programme for research and 
development in new crops like soybean, sugai- 
bect, sunflower and sweet sorghum. 

—Pantnagar is the Isl university to establish 
a full-fledged food science division to develop 
various soy-based products. 

—Pantnagar is the 1st university to start a 
large development project called “Tarai Deve- 


lopmeni Corporation*'. 

—Pantnagar is the 1st university lo impart 
instructions in Hindi medium. 

—Pantnagar is the Isi university to lake up 
translation and production of technical text¬ 
books in Hindi. 

—Pantnagar is the first university to bring 
out two popular monthly farm journals entitled 
INDIAN FARMERS’ DIGEST in English 
and KISAN BHARTI in Hindi. 

—Pantnagar is the Isl university to slan 
placement service for its graduates. 

—Pantnagar is the 1st and the only univer¬ 
sity to start a comprehensive self-employment 
project. 

—Pantnagar is the only university to launch 
the massive ‘Milk for Millions Project'. 

—Pantnagar is the first university to develop 
disease resistant varieties of pulses, notably 
URD. 
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Around A Campus — I 


G.B. Pant University of 
Agriculture & Technology 


Home of 
Things 
New in 
Agriculture 


PANTNAGAR is too small a campus town. It may 
not perhaps be even discernible on the geographical 
map of India. However, on the economic map of 
India, it has come to occupy a very pre-eminent 
position. Established in 1960 in a desolate expanse, 
The G.B. Pant University of Agriculture and Techno¬ 
logy has come to be a humming campus from an open 
sky. It was tiie first varsity to try fusion of teaching, 
research and extension. In fact, the very future 
of this novel system of education would have been 
verymuch indoubt but for the success of the very first 
experiment at Paninagar. Encouraged by the specta¬ 
cular success of the Pantnagar pattern, the farm varsi¬ 
ties or agricultural campuses have now been establish¬ 
ed in almost all the States. 

One of the major advantages of this system is its 
over-whelming emphasis on problem-.solving research. 
The emphasis invariably is on inter-disciplinary 
approach involving active participation of the staff 
members of the disciplines concerned. The results 
consequently have been quick and adequate. It has 
been largely because of this research etTort that the 
11,000-acre University Farm has been making hand¬ 
some profits year after year. 


Wheat 

The contribution of this University in the break¬ 
through in wheat production has been no less signi¬ 
ficant. It has released a wide array of varieties to 
suit varying requirements and agro-climatic conditions. 

N. K. ANANT RAO of these, UP-30], UP-310. UP-319 and UP-215 are 

notable. These have been well received by the farmers 
all over the country. 
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Maize 

In the matter of maize research, the University 
enjoys a coveted place. It is the main centre of the 
All India Co-ordinated Maize Improvement Scheme 
for the North-Eastern Plains. Of the various hybrids 
and composites developed at this University, the 
protein-rich composite called “Prolina'* has been 
found to be the most promising. Besides, a number 
of dwarf hybrids developed by the University are now 
under final assessment. Unlike other maize varieties, 
these dwarf hybrids withstand high velocity winds and 
lashing rain admirably. 

Four New ‘S’ Crops 

The Unl\ersity is engaged in a massive programme 
for development of Soybean, Susarbeet, Sunflower 
and Sweet Sorghum, collectively known as 'S’ crops. 
These new crops are expected to be of great value in 
tiding over the difTicuU position in fat. feed, sugar 
and protein. 

Soybean 

The Univershs has made great strides in research 
and e.xtension of this new protein-rich crop. Of ilic 
various varieties tested at Paninagar Bragg. Lee. 
Hardee. Semmes. C'lark-fiJ. Hood and Pickette 
have been found to be quite promising. Besides, a 
number of vegetable types too ha\e been sclecied. 
The most important being: Kim. Verde. Disoy and 
Bansai, etc. 

Recognising the potential of soybean as a rich 
source of protein, the University has established a 
Food Science Division at a cost of Rs. 40 lakhs. The 
Division has already started experimental production 
of a variety of soy-products, e.g.. soy breakfast foods, 
soy dal, soy flour and soy milk. etc. 

Sugarbeet 

Though sugar is a major industry but still it con¬ 
tinues to be in a very unhappy condition. Of the vari¬ 
ous factors involved, the most imnortant being the 
poor per hectare cane yield, low sucrose recovery, 
long duration of the crop and limited crushing season. 
The research at Paninagar suggests that answer 
to all these problems lies in sugarbeet. With potential 
to yield almost one-and-a half times as much sugar 
in five months as sugarcane in one year, sugarbeet is 
well poised to play an important role in years to come. 

Sunflower 

Sunflower is still another crop which has been 
engaging the attention of the University since some 


time past. Paninagar scientists feel that with as high 
oil content as 50 per cent sunflower is one crop that 
can stem the fast deepening oil crisis, 

Sweet Sorghom 

The University lias been of tlic view that no live¬ 
stock improvement programme can he a success un¬ 
less fodder resources of the country are developed 
adequately. Studies at Pantnagar have conclusively 
established the suitability of sweet sorghum for fodder 


Self-employment 
Sell erne 

The G.B. Pan! Vniv;:-sijy of 
Agricufuire arid Tccluudogy. lUiii- 
nagar. has cxieiulcd the >c‘'p; of 
its novel Seif-Eroploymeiu Sdn’mc 
for larni graduates with liu' li.iK, n- 
cial suppiTi of luuionah.scd 
Under the schenic the agriculiiiie 
iuul agneuliiira! engiiiecrinii' giv.- 
du;ae^ do s;'lf-ctiin\;’!ipit and 
ciisiori on hire i'l.'.Ms vtith 

tr.iciov'. and iniplemciii'i 

a.'id sell agi'o-oipiiis lo raiT.ie:-',. 

They also extend requisite leeh- 
uical advice to neighbouring I'avni- 
CTV. The Paiunager Uiiiver.sii)' 
already running ilii^ project in 
two Ui^iirlcis of Nainitu,! and 
LUiwah. Each graduate has been 
canting a net monthly ineornc 
between Rs. JSOd and Rs, 

The Paiutugr.r t'uiversiiy has 
now slartcd a free oiic-niomh 
training course m "'Tractor Opera¬ 
tion and Maintenance'’ for all 
such agriculiurc and agricultural 
engincciing gradua.ics who iniend 
to jx-iin the Self-rmployntent 
Scheme in Rohilkband, Meerut 
Kurnaon and Garhwal division 
of U.P. .St.-tc. 


purposes. Varieties Rio and IS 607 of sweet sorghum 
have been found lo be ideal for this purpose. 

Milk for Millions 

The livestock improvement too has been receiving 
due attention of the University. The University has 
launched an ambitious project called “Milk for 
Millions”. Under this project, the Livestock Re¬ 
search Station of the University envisages to take up 
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development of pure and cross-bred stocks by im¬ 
porting bulls and cows of such high yielding breeds 
as Jersey and Holstein. It may be of interest to state 
here that the cross-bred animals developed at the 
Livestock Research Station of the University have 
already become quite popular. During the last 
Farmers’ Fair one cross-bred Jerscy-Sahiwal cow fet¬ 
ched as high as Rs. 7,000. 

Technical Breakthrough 

Pantnagar has also been equally active in develop¬ 
ing a wide array of handy and inexpensive imple¬ 
ments. Of these, particular mention may be made of 
potato digger, soybean thresher, bajra seed drill, 
lifting patela and mango stone dccorticator, etc. 

Jl has also taken a big step forward not only in 
mcchani.sing its own farm but also the farms in the 
neighbourhood. The University in collaboration with 
its sister organisation Tarai Development Corpora¬ 
tion has drawn up an ambitious programme for 


mechanisation of the entire Tarai area. The Corpo¬ 
ration has already helped a number of its farmer 
shareholders in securing tractors, combines and other 
farm equipment. Tarai, in fact, has come to be one 
of the most agriculturally advanced areas in the coun¬ 
try. The Tarai Development Corporation which has 
come to be the premier quality seed producing organi¬ 
sation, has plans to produce seeds enough to meet 
about 30 per cent of the total demand for seed of high- 
yielding varieties of the country. Though established 
only about four years back, the Corporation has al¬ 
ready supplied quality seed of high yielding varieties 
of all the important crops-wheat, maize, paddy, potato, 
soybean, sunflower, millets, jute and pulses, etc.—to 
almost all the states. Small quantities of seed have 
even been exported—mostly to Nepal and Bangla 
Desh. 

Pantnagar has, thus, come to be the hub of re¬ 
search and development activities. It has come to 
be the home of things new in agriculture. 


Need to Change Education 
Pattern Stressed 


The oiii-diited iradiiionof con¬ 
sidering University degree as a 
passport lor secure Government 
employmcul has no relevance 
under ihc preseni conditions. The 
time has come wlten young gra¬ 
duates should try to stand on their 
feet and launch Ihciv own enter¬ 
prises. Mr, B. Sivaranian. Vice- 
Chairman. National Commission 
on Agricullure. vvho was deliver¬ 
ing the tenth Convoce.tion address 
of the Agriculluml University, 
Pantnagar, said lha.l tlie farm 
graduates in particular can play 
a key role in the li’ansformadon 
of agT'Cuhuve and uatiottal eco¬ 
nomy as such by branching out in 
va“ious small and medium agro- 
euterprises. However, for this the 
agricultural universities have to 


so fashion their training pro¬ 
gramme that their graduates have 
sufficient practical background so 
very necessary in the competitive 
private enterprise. 

Besides, back home such gra¬ 
duates could act as ambassadors 
of new agriculture. In this respect, 
Mr. Sivaranian commended the 
training programmes of Pantnagar 
University whereunder each stu¬ 
dent of the University has to 
do practical field work all through 
his slay at Pantnagar. This train¬ 
ing has stood the Pantnagar gia- 
duates in good stead and as such 
they are in great demand. 
He revealed that the 
National Commission on Agri¬ 
culture has urged other farm 


varsities to follow the Pantnagar 
pattern. 

Earlier Dr. D.P. Singh, Vice- 
Chancellor of the University in 
his w'elcome address revealed that 
a new dimension of operational 
research has been added to the 
research programme of the Uni¬ 
versity w7ih the initiation of a 
unique area development project 
envisaging all the essential ingre¬ 
dients of integrated development, 
namely, planning, research and 
action. Besides, the University 
has launched still another ambiti¬ 
ous programme of establishing a 
campus in the hill areas. The main 
centre of the campus would be at 
Ranichauri in Tehri district with a 
network of supporting sub-centre. 
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Problems of Higher Education 


Role of the 
Hill University 

S. M. DUBEY 


T he hill University in ihe North-East India 
has now been established. The Urivcrsiiy will 
satisfy the educational aspirations of the people 
of this region. It is expected, that being a Central 
University^ it will be free from the financial hard¬ 
ships, and, wilt prove to be a real centre of learning, 
research and other intellectual activities. On the one 
hand this University will break the psychological and 
intellectual isolation and seclusion of the new genera¬ 
tion of the hill people and, on the other it will unfold 
those aspect, of tribal social structure, normative 
patterns, history, economy, culture, natural resource® 
and potentialities w'hich are not fully known due to 
lack of trained personnel and research. 

The Hill University was conceived with a definite 
goal. For the first time, on August 9, 1963, the tribal 
leaders at a meeting at Shillong favoured the idea of 
a separate University for the hill people which will 
provide higher education to the youths and will pro¬ 
tect and emich the tribal way of life, social structure 
and culture through teaching and research. The 
idea immediately attracted the attention of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru w'ho referred the matter to the 
University Grants Commission, which appointed a 
Committee headed by Professor A.R. Wadia a noted 
sociologist. The committee submitted its report in 
1964, which favoured the establishment of a federal 
type of University with constituent colleges and full- 
fledged centres of Postgraduate teaching and research 
with its headquarters at Shillong. Since the time of 
the submission of the report, much change has taken 
place in the political and administrative structure of 
»he North East India. 

The author i; Ptofessor and Head of the Department of 
Sinology and the ‘Centre for the Sociolo^cal Study of the 
Frontier Region' Dibrugarh University. 


While formulating the higher educational planning 
in the administrative units within the jurisdiction of 
this University, the problem of educational imbalance 
in the held of education, aspirations of the people, 
and needs of and job opportunities whithin this area 
should be properly considered. 

The University w'ilJ meet the academic require¬ 
ments of a sensitive area which has gradually slatted 
moving on the path of planning and development. 
There are certain initial advantages associated with 
this University. Since the beginning of the British 
administration. Shillong has developed as a centre of 
this region and its colleges and instliuiions have been 
the effective base and nucleus for the growth of higher 
education and learning. Meghalaya, Nagaland, 
Arunachal and Mizoram are young political uniu 
where political elites are receptive and committed 
to the development. For the time being, there are 
iwemyone undergraduate colleges in the Jurisdiction 
of this University, with an appro.ximate student popu¬ 
lation of 10,000. Keeping in view the number of 
colleges and the size of student population; heller, 
effective and meaningful academic planning is poi^.si- 
ble. Till now’, in these areas the problem of educated 
unemployed youths has not taken a dispreponionate 
shape and therefore an effeciivc manpower planning 
is also possible. 

Recently a seminar group at Kohima discussed the 
'Problems and Prospects of Planning and Develop¬ 
ment in Nagaland*. This group has made some 
pragmativc recommendations on the need of educa¬ 
tional development and manpow'er planning in Naga¬ 
land. The people have high expectations from the 
development of Hill University. The major recom¬ 
mendations are: 

(0 the social and educational aspirations of the 
people should be satisfied; 

(fi) the courses, and the regulations for admission 
should be framed after considering the need, 
the job prospects and the future projections 
of the manpower requirements of the hill 
region; 

(Hi) there should be a harmonious balance between 
the needs and requirements of the different 
States, the north-easi region and the nation; 

(ir) as far as pos-sible, the attempt should be made, 
so that, this University should not be a replica 
or duplication of the existing Universities. 

Orgaaisational Structure 

The jurisdiction of the University covers Naga¬ 
land, Meghalaya, Mizoram and Arunachal Pradesh. 
The University is located at Shillong and will have a 
campus at K^ohima also. The geographical and eco¬ 
logical situations of this area are such, that it is quite 
difficult to travel and reach from one place to another. 
Keeping in view this point, as well as the educational 
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aspirations of the people, it would be better to have a 
perspective academic planning for Mizoram and 
Arunachal Pradesh also. It would be desirable to 
develop post-graduate centres with provisions for re¬ 
search at Aizal as well as at the proposed capital of 
Arunachal Pradesh—Itanagar. 

Till now, the growth of colleges in these political 
unit^ is manageable. The economy of these states 
and union territories is not yet developed and in the 
years to come will not be able to absorb a large num¬ 
ber of highly specialised and technically skilled man¬ 
power. It is, therefore, very much essential that 
serious thought should be given to the manpower 
requirements of this region, expansion of economy in 
the years to come and the types of course-s to be deve¬ 
loped and the regulations for admissions to be fram¬ 
ed. If attempt is not made in this direction, the 
University will ultimately create the problem of edu¬ 
cated unemployment in an area which has already 
experienced tensions. 

Keeping in view the ..niall size of the population 
in these States, probabiliiy is there that the required 
number of qualified students for the diffrent depart¬ 
ments may not be available. 

—It is, therefore, estccntial that seals may be re- 
.served for other ureas on a reciprocal basis. 
For example, the medical and engineering colle¬ 
ges of Assam may reserve seats for the Hill 
students and in the same way, the Hill Univer¬ 
sity may also reserve seats for the students of 
Assam. Manipur. Tripura and other stales, in 
those fields for the teaching of which, there is no 
provision in these States. 

—Apart fiom the regular teaching for the different 
degrees, some departments may prove their 
.social relevance in a beilei way by offering pio- 
ficiency courses and orientation courses for the 
administrative officials posted in this region or 
serving in the industrial organisations. 

—If possible, there should be a separate wing 
of the University for correspondence courses 
and teaching through other mass media. Through 
this wing, the People of the entire North-East 
India should be provided opportunity to obtain 
higher education and they should be allowed to 
appear as private candidates at the different 
examinations in some selected subjects. Hun¬ 
dreds of people sciviiig in the different depart¬ 
ments are interested in higher education but due 
to the existing rules and regulations of the 
different universities are not getting opportunity 
to satisfy their aspirations. 

Socio-Economic Needs and Education 

The socio-economic life of the hill peoples centres 
round agriculture and forest. There are prospects 
for the growth of horticulture. With the achievement 
of the statehood, there are sufficient potentialities for 
white-collar Jobs. With the giowing industrializa¬ 
tion, which is expected to remain agriculture and 
forest based, new job opportunities are bound to 
emerge. 


Apart from the plan for higher scientific technolo¬ 
gical and liberal education, there should be sufficient 
scope and provisions for job and need oriented train¬ 
ing, diploma and degree courses which may satisfy 
the requirements of the different political units with¬ 
in the jurisdiction of this University. 

Organization of Courses 

The courses, departmcnls/schools should be orga¬ 
nized in such a way so that— 

(/) There should remain a proper balance between 
teaching and research and gradually there should be 
more and more emphasis on research which may be 
socially relevant; 

(//} There should be social relevance of the courses, 
so that, they could meet the requirements of the 
different political units of this region and the nation. 
The following tentative plan for the opening of the 
departments in the hill university is suggested. The 
schools (Departments) will primarily be interdisci¬ 
plinary in nature. 

1. School of Vocational Sciences with Special 
Emphasis on the—(u) Office management and the 
secretarial practice; Accovntancy/Book keeping; 
(c) Book production/Printing; (d) Journalism; (e) 
Photography; (/) Other technical courses. 

2. School of AgricuUuie Sciences 

3. School of life Sciences 

4. School of Medicine 

5. Centre for the Study of Sociology and the Social 
System of the Hill Region; One fact that should be 
kept in mind is that from the point of view of econo¬ 
mic, political and educational development, the tribes 
of this region are far advanced and are moving on the 
path of progress, ll is. therefore, essential, that thi'i 
centre should not be entirely past oriented rather the 
emphasis should be on future oriented outlook. 
This centre should specialise in the field of the (1) 
Tribal Social Structure in the context of the larger 
Indian Social System, (2) Sociology of Economic 
Developr.icm, (3) Polil'cal Sociology, (4) Social 
Anthropology, (5) Social Demography. (6) Ecology 
and Tribal Social Structure, (7) Social Psychology, 

(8) Criminology, Penology and Correctional Services, 

(9) Sociology of the North East India. 

6. This centre should also start one year diploma 
course in "Social Welfare and Personal Management”; 
where emphasis should be on the training of the (a) 
Tribal Welfare, (/>) Youth Welfare, (cl Labour Wel¬ 
fare. 

7. School for the Study oftheTribal Dialects and 
Comparative Linguistics: Within the jurisdiction, of 
this University, there are more than. 50 tribal languag¬ 
es and dialects which need careful research. This 
should primarily be a research oriented centre. 

8. Academy for the Development of Tribal 
Music/Dance and Art. 

9. School for the Study of Political Development 
and International Relations; With special emphasis 
on the study of the (u) Himalayan Region, (h) 
South East Asia and (c) South Asia. 
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10. School of Modern European Languages: 
(including English). 

11. School of Indian Languages and Literature. 

12. Institute of Business Management; Which 
will cater the growing Industrial and Commercial 
requirements of this region. 

13. School of Education, Psychology and Teach¬ 
ers Training. 

14. There should be Deparlmenls of Histoo'& i 

Geography. ; 

15. School of Pure Sciences for Physics, i 

Chemistry, Mathematics. | 

16. Institute for the Study of Socio-Economic ! 
Change and Modernisation; The hill areas have been | 
suffering from the problem of intellectual 'communi- I 
cation gap'. To bridge this gap. Korth East India ^ 
needs a developed Research Institute. The purpose ' 
of the Institute will be— 

(a) To assess and understand the process of socio¬ 
economic change, modernisation and develop¬ 
ment; 


(b) To bring together the intellectuals,'opinion 
makers 'pablic leaders journalists of this 
region as well as from other parts of India; 


(c) To have constant dialogue and discussion on 
the process of change, planning and develop¬ 
ment. The nature of this institute should be 
inter-discipUnar>‘; 


(if) To have documentation centre which will , 
include all available books, papers, journals, j 
reports and records related to this area. i 


The problem of recruitment and selection requires i 
a clear perspective from the very beginning, otherwise, 
the academic confu-sion will he of severe implications ! 
in a sensitive area which is politically alert and rela- j 
tively advanced from the point of view of literacy. 
The trained and qualified manpower is not avaiJabie i 
in the hills for the time being. Bui the recruitment i 
policy should be so oriented as to satisfy the aspira- ! 
tions of the hill people and to provide maximum 
safeguard to the talent available from within. This 
does not mean that higher education should be plan- ' 
ned keeping in view only the local and parochial j 
considerations. In this connection. I would like (o [ 
suggest that— 

(i) Wherever talented and academically qualified 
local manpower is available, that must be pre¬ 
ferred; 


(»■) In the administrative branches, as far as possi- I 
ble, people should be recruited only from \ 
among the political units within the jurisdic- [ 
tion of this University; i 

(Hi) There should be phase w'is? development 
of deparlments/schools. The senior and acade¬ 
mically qualified persons may be selected to 
start the departments from any where but 
gradual emphasis should be to train the talent¬ 
ed local youths and to recruit them gradually. 


Punjab Agricultural 
University 



Varsity 

With 


A Soul 


RAYMOND GRIFFITH 


pUNlAB Agricultural University is truly a great 
University, The physical plant is, of course, 
undoubtedly magnificent. Even a most .superficial 
lour of the campus will reveal this fact. Working 
amidst sun-ounding.s of beaulj' and aesthetic order 
surely inspires the students, the faculty and the staff. 

The trimester system which allows instructors to 
evaluate directly their own students is superior to 
the system of internal and external examiners in most 
educational institutions here. Also, since PAU 
functions as an autonomous entity within the educa¬ 
tional structure, the University appears to be able to 
move more rapidly to anticipate and answer current 
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needs in research and instruction than can colleges 
that arc units in a longer chain of administrative 
command and decision. 

There are many important areas in which PAU 
is exceptional. The leadership, for example, is ins¬ 
pired. Thai Dr. M.S. Randhawa is a definitive au¬ 
thority on both science and art is a tremendous asset 
to the University. Tn his controversial and stimulating 
book Two Cultures, C.P. Snow theorizes that the ca¬ 
tastrophe of modern society results from the fact that 
it has been split into two cultural establishments, with 
men of science in one group and men of the humani¬ 
ties in the other, and with little eiTective communi¬ 
cation between the two divisions. Many men of science 
lack fundamental knowledge of humanistic ideals, 
and many experts in the humanities lack essential 
understanding of modern technology. One result 
of this division is that educational institutions can 
become warped in their outlook because of one-sided 
leadership without balanced perspectives. This is 
certainly not true at PAU where, for example, the 


Dr. Raymond Griffith (47). the author of this 
article, is a roving American educationist, who 
believes that the world is his home and the huma¬ 
nity is his fraternity. He taught English at Punjab 
Agricultural University, Ludhiana in an honorary 
capacity from March 1973 to February 1974. 
He was fascinated by the beautiful countryside. 
He wrote poem^ on themes viz. Kisan, 
Peacocks of Narangna/, PAU : The flowering 
trees, and many others which have won apprecia¬ 
tion both in India and the States. He has a huma¬ 
nizing outlook as an educationist and has defin¬ 
ed clearly in hts articles the role which the teach¬ 
ers should undertake in the intellectual and 
emotional evolution of students. 

At present. Dr. Griffith is Professor of Eng¬ 
lish at Kyung Hec University, Seoul, South 
Korea. 


new museum of traditional Punjabi culture is located 
right across the road from a field filled with the screen 
cages in which entomologists carry on research. 
Science and art are here side by side. 

The philosophy of the professors of English at 
P.A.U. is that real teaching demands more than 
spoonfeeding passive students with facts and informa¬ 
tion read from yellowing notes. These things the 
students can learn on their own from books. The 
most important function of teaching is to teach the 
students desirable attitudes about this mass of facts 
and information. In many an institution students 
are filled with raw knowledge without absorbing en¬ 
lightening attitudes. Thus, when they graduate, 
they are still but half-educated. 

The emphasis on attitudes can be seen in the way 
PAU as a whole constantly stresses the potential 
and the possibilities and the excitement and the 
romance of Punjab. Thus Punjabi students are en¬ 
couraged to gain needed skills and to put them to use 
in their great state. By imparting attitudes one docs 


not brainwash the students to think as one wants 
them to think. On the contrary, teaching enlighten¬ 
ing attitudes is keeping ever in mind and expressing 
the real values of life and the true purposes of educa¬ 
tion. 

Dedicated Attention 

Many individuals in the leaching profession be¬ 
lieve that teaching upper levels of undergraduates 
and teaching postgraduate students are more presti¬ 
gious than instructing lower levels. Many an insti¬ 
tution tragically allows its students in their first years 
to be supervised and evaluated by hacks and incom¬ 
petents, and then foolishly expects the students to 
blossom suddenly into creative scholars in their 
final college years. But by then it is far too late. 
Attitudes and study habits have already become 
crystallised. The English teachers at P.A.U. do not 
make this mistake. They give close and dedicated 
attention to elementary freshman courses which are 
the essential foundation for all advanced university 
training. 

The PAU works closely with the larger commu¬ 
nity. Sometimes one finds it difficult to locate 
friends in other departments, such as botany and 
horticulture and extension education, because PAU 
leaders do not sit isolated and passive behind thick 
office walls. They go out into the field and the com¬ 
munity for work and research. P.A.U. also enthusi¬ 
astically welcomes the larger community onto its cam¬ 
pus. In September, for instance, at the Kisan Mela, 
hordes of farmers could be seen milling about, attend¬ 
ing exhibits, buying seed, and feeling completely at 
home at the PAU, which wisely realizes that the 
higher purpose of education is not to educate a hand¬ 
ful of enrolled students, but to educate all members of 
the larger community. 

I have heard Dr S.S. Bal speak to the international 
students of PAU on the freedom movement in India; 
Dean K. Kirpal Singh talk about the great economic 
possibilities of increased fruit production in India; 
Dr Raghbir Singh discuss the great ambitions of 
P.A.U’s extension education program; Dean S. Bajaj 
philosophize on the important goals of the college 
of Home Science; Dr S.S. Grcwal rhapsodize about 
the vital role of a college of agriculture in the 
economy of the community. These are a few in¬ 
dividuals chance has led me to meet and hear. 
There are many more men and women of vision 
at PAU. This then is perhaps the most exceptional 
feature of PAU—the large number of dreamers on 
the faculty who work to make their dreams become 
reality. 

An Agricultural University's achievement is prim¬ 
arily measured in the advances it makes in the 
development and introduction of plants, in the ad¬ 
vances it inspires and implements in all branches of 
agriculture and animal husbandry. One can see in 
many parts of the world important technological insti¬ 
tutions that have become highly effective by becom¬ 
ing efficient and cold-blooded machines that stress 
only material progress and ignore the soul of man. 
PAU is an institution with a soul. 
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?^ound. Up 


Enrolment Low for 
Agricultural Courses 


WHILE DELIVERING ihc 

second annual Convocation oi' ihc 
Tarnilnadu Agriculiural Univer¬ 
sity, Shri G. S. Paihak. Vic^- 
President of India, regretted that 
the number of students enrolling 
in agricultural universities was 
quite inadequate. Of about 30 lakh 
students enrolling for higher 
education in 1969-70, it w'as esti¬ 
mated that only 1.6 per cent of 
the men and 0.4 per cent of the 
women represented enrolment in 
agricultural universities. This is 
very low in the context of the 
dominant position of the agri¬ 
culture in the nation's economy 
and the growing need for person¬ 
nel trained in technology' and 
science of agriculture. 

He made particular reference to 
the problem of training middle 
level technicians in different 
branches of agricultural science. 
He, however, hoped that this 
omission would be remedied to 
some extent by the establishment 
of agricultural science centres in 
various regions of the country 
during the fifth plan. 

With regard to the a^icultural 
colleges which were distributed 
all over the country and enjoyed 
varied advantages of climate, 
location and equipment, to spe¬ 
cialise in certain defined areas of 
research for which they were 
particularly suited and had sps 
cial facilities. The result of re¬ 
search should however be shared 


by all. This would involve in an 
increasing measure of planning, 
programme and coordination of 
research at the national level so 
as to obviate duplication of elfbrls 
and expenditure on the siime field 
of research hy a number of col¬ 
leges. The agricultural stiaiegy 


during the Fifth Plan period 
should be to make land yield im>rc 
for human consumption. This 
calls for the progressively expand¬ 
ing application of technology in 
agriculture. He referred to the 
seed revolution which had not yet 
had its full impact on food crops 
like pulses and essential commer¬ 
cial crops like oilseeds, tobacco 
and jute. This is an area of re¬ 
search and development by agri¬ 
cultural scienli^•ts. He emphasised 
the Iransfornialion of Indian agri¬ 
culture into a progressive and pro¬ 
fitable enterprise which could be 
effected only by large-scale parti¬ 
cipation of farmers in the new 
developmental programmes. It 
was the farmer who had to trans¬ 
late the blueprint of the labora¬ 
tory into practical reality in the 
field. The Indian peasant had 
demonstrated his ability to absorb 
new ideas and to blend new tech¬ 
nology with the traditional prac¬ 
tices, ft would now he the object- 
is'e of graduates in agriculture to 
transmit the new ideas emerging 
from education and research to 
the farmers. 



u^vvi-Hv\r* 


"Your high marks suggest that you might have used some 
sophisticated device for copying in your exams. 
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Over-Technology Crisis 
Outstretching Beyond 
Human Resources 


THE WORLD crisis creiUed by 
over-technology of the profit 
society and industrial revolution 
have outstretched iheriiselves be¬ 
yond human and natural jesourc- 
es, said Dr. Mulk Raj Anand, 
while addressing the convocation 
of the Punjab Agricultural Uni¬ 
versity at Ludhiana. “The pollu¬ 
tion of the environment”, he 
cautioned, “threatens to make life 
into death”. One-third of the 
world, he said, consumed two- 
thirds of the production of the 
world and nine-lenth.s of the raw 
materials by looting the under¬ 
developed world. He wanted the 
process of im iniegta'i woT\d ordet 
to be started, now, “because it 
will make fifty years to recycle 
intelligently planned human set¬ 
tlements”. 

He suggested that Punjab Agri¬ 
cultural University start in each 
district a >.chool where rural peo¬ 
ple with matriculation education 
or less could learn to help in agro- 
industries or pick up dairy and 
poultiy farming, fruit and vege¬ 
table farming or mushroom grow¬ 
ing. This cadre could then go 
back to the family farm and help 
to industrialise the land-economy 
through small scale industries 
which can siipplei'.ient the income 
of the farm by 25 to 50 per cent. 

He felt pained by the fact that 
95 per cent of the agricultural 
graduates do not go back to theii 
land. He said the new generations 
of farmers' sons and daughters 
were being lured through cinema, 
the cigarette, the trousers, the 
transistor and the coffee house to 
settle in cities. To take the modern 
young back to the soil all their 
demands be met in the moderniz¬ 
ed village. “They must be taught 
to build from the" foundations in 
the village and go back from the 


University to leach iheir people”, 
he added. 

The egoism of western man, he 
lamented, had split European 
consciousness. “The Schizophre¬ 
nia compelled European man to 
use the very knowledge acquired 
for the glory of the human race 
for the destruction of millions of 
people.” He concluded by posing 
the question whether the world 
civilization would give up the 
destructive potential of armaments 
and the greeds of the profit or 


Dr. M.S. Swaminaihan, Direc¬ 
tor General and Secretary, Indian 
Council of Agriculture Research 
w'hile delivering the convocation 
address of the University of 
Udaipur said that education should 
be linked with research and pro¬ 
ductivity. He said w^hile in the 
academic and research institu¬ 
tions of the affluent countries, the 
common slogan was “Publish or 
perish”, the only slogan that w'as 
relevant to our situation should be 
“Produce or perish”. 

Dr. Swaminathan. said Rajas¬ 
than was endowed with consider¬ 
able quantities of phosphate and 
gypsum deposits. I'he State also 
has excellent breeds of sheep and 
extremely arid as well as sub- 
humid regions. The people of the 
Slate were known for their warm¬ 
th and friendship as well as hardi¬ 
ness and ability to treat pleasure 
and pain with equanimity. 

He said the students and staff 
of this Uniyersity had a great 
opportunity in studying critically 



Dr. Muik Raj Anand delivering 
the Convocation Address 


would the toughnecks start the 
third world war, “which would 
Wip 2 out the human race and dis¬ 
able it for any conceivable future 
even before the year 2,000”. 


the biological and physical assets 
of the State and converting them 
into wealth meaningful to the 
people. 

Referring to desert in Rajas- 
.han. he said, afforestation had 
also to be the local point for re¬ 
claiming the desert. Techniqus 
for soil and water conservation 
and for sand dune stabilization 
w'ere fortunately available today. 

He said this Stale had nearly 
20 per cent of our sheep popula¬ 
tion, contributing 40 per cent of 
the national wool clip. Research 
on cross-breeding at the Central 
Sheep and Wool Research Insti¬ 
tute, Avikanagar and at other 
centres in the State had shown 
great possibility for further im¬ 
provement in the yield and qua¬ 
lity of wool. 

He said among the major irriga¬ 
tion projects of the country, the 
Rajasthan Canal Scheme was a 
leading one from the point of 
view of potential for stepping up 
the production of our impoitant 


“Produce or Perish’’ 

—Swaminathan 
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coxnmercial crops, cotton oil¬ 
seeds. The low precipitation and 
low humidity in the region coupl¬ 
ed with assured irrigation fadli- 
tics were quite congenial for good 
cotton, cultivation and many ex¬ 
perts had expressd the view that 
this area could become the “Nile 
Valley” of India. Ultimately the 
Rajasthan Canal would irrigate 
about 11,5 lakh hectares of culti¬ 
vable area. Based on the patt¬ 
ern allotted to kharif and rabi 
crops, the immediate potential for 
cotton development by the end 
of the Fifth Plan was estimated 
to be about 1.60 lakh hectares. 

He said it was but natural that 
University students were deeply 
affected by the events in the world 
around them. The precise nature 
of the problems faced by uni¬ 
versities would obviously var>' 
from country to country and 
within our country from region to 
region. In general, however, the 
five major crises outlined by Prof. 
J.A. Perkins, namely numbers, 
costs, relevance, priorities and 
scqjticistn were valid everywhere 


A growing mis-match between 
education and employment has 
been a subject of concern to edu¬ 
cationists. 

He warned that 1974 has become 
the most challenging year of this 
century for all connected with 
agricultural production in our 
country. Underemployment and 
unemployment were becoming the 
most serious problems of our 
time. Unfortunately, most of the 
estimates of rural unemployment 
dealt largely with the income and 
recognition aspects and not the 
production aspect. 

Outstanding work had been 
done by scientists of this State 
in both basic and applied areas 
of research. The state was gifted 
with men of vision and valour. 
He said he was confident that with 
this tradition, those who had 
taken their degrees at this con¬ 
vocation would concentrate on 
Utilising the tremendous oppor¬ 
tunities open for productive and 
satisfying work, rather than on 
mourning over the difficulties that 
confront us. 


Indo-Bulgarian 

Agreement 

AS A result of the discussion 
between the representatives of 
India and Bulgaria for scientific 
and technical cooperation held in 
New Delhi recently a protocol 
was signed between India and 
Bulgaria, 

Some of the fields in which 
the two countries have decided to 
cooperate include Turbines, pumps 
and their installations; research 
and development in ore enrich¬ 
ment: electrolytic refining of cop¬ 
per; ore dressing plants and pilot 
plants; bacterial method of leach¬ 
ing of ferrous and non-ferrous 
metals; corrosion research; 
medicinal and oil bearing plants; 
development of small tractors for 
agricultural purposes: leather 
technology: food and wine tech¬ 
nology. 

The Insiiiulions in the two 
countries which will coopiratc 
with each other in these fields of 
science and technology have also 
been identified. 

An “Indian Science & Techno¬ 
logy Exhibition’will be organised 
in Sofia in May, 1975. 


these can be accepted, as the total 
must keep within the Agency's 
modest budget of some $ 1,600,000 
for the support of research in all 
subjects. 

At the present time a total of 
some 600 contracts and agree¬ 
ments are in effect, as most of 
them cover a period of more than 
one year. Of the approximately 60 
countries represented in the re¬ 
search contract progremme, more 
than 40 are classified as develop¬ 
ing countries, in accordance with 
accepted United Nations termino¬ 
logy. 

The contracts and agreements 
offer the young scientists in the 
developing countries the possibi¬ 
lity of undertaking meaningful 
research in their own institutes 
under the aegis of Agency sponsor¬ 
ship over a number of years. 
Every effort is made to ensure that 


Research contracts to 
reduce ^^brain-drain” 


AS A major part of its efforts to 
reduce the so-called “brain-drain”, 
the International Atomic Eneigy 
Agency (IAEA) has some 500 
active contracts and agreements 
with laboratories in developing 
countries under which research is 
being carried out on a wide variety 
of subjects of immediate interest 
to these countries. The subjects 
covered include every field of re- 
^afch which is sponsored by the 
IAEA. 

Although the individual sums 
aw^ded to each laboratory are 
seldom large, the whole pio- 
gramme is far-reaching in that it 
keeps scientists in the developing 
countries working in their own 
laboratories and in contact with 
colleagues working on similar 
problems elsewhere in the world. 

Two types of awards are made 
by the IAEA under its research 


contract programme. The “Re¬ 
search Contract” itself, by which 
a fixed sum of a few thousand 
dollars per contract is awarded 
annually, and the unusual “Re 
search Agreement”, which was 
developed in an effort to increase 
the impact of the programme, 
and stay within the overall budget. 
The Agreement does not make 
provision for financial remunera¬ 
tion, but it allows the institute 
entering into such an agreement 
to take part in one of the Agen¬ 
cy’s co-ordinated programmes of 
research in which a number of 
institutes in different countries 
are likewise participating, and 
fosters there resultant interchange 
of information and ideas. 

Each year between 400 and 500 
applications are received for new 
research contracts and aigree- 
ments. Only about onc-thlrd of 
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the field of research is oriented 
towards the particular require 
nients of each country. 

Agency sponsorship also jncans 
that the institute itself is bound 
to support the project because 
each coniracl is awarded on a 
cost-sharing basis. 

Equally iniponanl is the fact 
that the IAE.\ is prepared ^o 
arrange procurement of equip¬ 
ment and expendable if required 
on behalf of the institute (up to 
the value of the award). This 
enables scientists in a number of 
countries to obtain equipment 
which import or exchange restric¬ 
tions would normally make ex¬ 
tremely dtiTicull or lime-coiTsum- 

iiig, 

Just as the rcscai'di eonlraci 
programme has become an, iii.le- 
gral part of the lAE.A's activities 
in support of the development 
of nuclear science and technology, 
so has the participation of the 
developing countries themselves 
become tirmly established as the 
result of their own elToris to un 
dersiand and employ the most 
modern techniques. 

Sri Lanka's 
Open Universitj’ 

THE UNIVERSITY of Sri Lanka 
has named a special committee 
to work out the details of the 
proposed "Open University*’, 

The main purpvoscof the Open 
University will be to provide work¬ 
ers with a chance to obtain a 
iini\'crsity education \\'ithoi!t Iea\- 
ing iheir jobs. Government sur¬ 
veys show [hat a large number of 
drop-outs who later enter the 
labour market were forced to 
leave school for lack of funds. 

The government also hopes the 
Open Univcr.sily will solve the 
problem of many teachers now 
reluctant to serve in distant rural 
schools because it means an end 
to their own further education. 

LL S. Award for 
Indian Scientist 

MR. J. Balakrishn.a Rao, a lead¬ 
ing agricultural scientist of the 
Central Rice Research Institute, 
Cullak, has been selected for the 
second Hooker award for his 
outstanding contribution towards 
increasing food output. 


The Rs. 2,000 award, instituted 
by the Indian Agricultural Re¬ 
search Institute, out of the legacy 
of $ 5,000 left by US journalist 
Mr, Richard Hooker and his Wife 
is annually given to a leading agri¬ 
cultural scientist in the country. 

XXVI International 
Physiological 
Congress 

A SEVEN-DAY International 
Congress of Physiological Scienc¬ 
es w'ill be held atthe Ashoka Hotel 
in New Delhi from October 20 to 
26. President V.V. Giri, will be 
inaugurate the conference and 
Prof. Hargobind Khorana will 
address the Plenary Session. 

The Scientific Programme will 
be built around 29 three-hour 
Symposia. 30 Invited Lectures and 
about 70 scientific sessions of 
Volunteer Papers. The Physiology 
Department of the All-India Ins¬ 
titute of Medical Sciences will be 
hosting the canfercnce this year 
in New Delhi. Exhibition of 
sci'.mific insirumoniaiian. books 
and pharmaceuticals will be 
arranged. Products of the leading 
foreign countries will also be 
exhibited. The latest technical 
equipment, apparatus and pro¬ 
ducts of interest will be exhibited 
ID the delegates. 


AN ALL INDIA Symposium on 
Physics Education and Reserach 
was recently organised by the 
Cochin University and the Kerala 
Phy.sics Academy. Over a hundred 
delegates from diflferenl parts of 
the country participated. Dr. R.S. 
Krishnan. Vice-Chancellor of 
Kerala University, in his inaugural 
address pleaded for a change in 
the traditional system of scienti¬ 
fic aiid technological education so 
that it became more flexible and 
in keeping with the changed con¬ 
ditions. While in the last few dc- 


Present Arrangement 
“Out Moded” 

DR. S. N, Upadhyaya, former 
professor of the obstetrics and 
gynaeocological department of 
Patna University pleaded for sett¬ 
ing up of medical universities in 
each state to maintain uniformity 
of standards. He was presiding 
over the 17th All India Obstetrics 
and Gynaeclogical Congress. The 
present arrangements, he said, 
for teaching, training the various 
categories of health personnel was 
‘out moded*, ineffective and in a 
chaotic condition. The existing 
setup of universities with nume¬ 
rous faculties and burden of multi¬ 
ple responsibilities was fast crum¬ 
bling under pressure. 

4 More Medical 
Colleges in U.P. 

A POSTGRADUATE college of 
medical sciences and three more 
medical colleges are proposed to 
be set up in Uttar Pradesh during 
the Fifth Plan period according 
to the Minister of State for Health, 
Mr. S. P. Singh. He said that the 
Government was determined to 
equip all the primary health cen¬ 
tres with necessary appliances and 
supply them with sufficient medi¬ 
cine. 


cades there have been rapid chang¬ 
es in the fields of science and tech¬ 
nology, yet the examinations held 
in most of the colleges in the 
country W'erc outmoded and need¬ 
ed drastic changes. The laboratory 
attendents in colleges set every¬ 
thing ready for the students who 
appeared for the examinations. 
How could student then be expect¬ 
ed to find a suitable opening 
for himself utilising his knowledge 
of physics as a career, when he is 
not even familiar with the setting 
up of the dlfcrent experiments. 


Change in Science 
Education System 
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Jacob Commends 
Internal Autonomy 

Scheme 


DR. GEORGE JACOB, Chair¬ 
man, University Grants Com¬ 
mission pleaded for the introduc¬ 
tion of the scheme of internal 
autonomy in good colleges on a 
selective basis recently in Banga¬ 
lore. He commended the idea to 
the universities in the country 
and was happy that certain state? 
had even taken steps to give legal 
shape to it while others are ini 
tialing action. 

The scheme of autonomy tor 
selected colleges would give aca¬ 
demic freedom to the teaching 
staff and make them responsible 
for conducting examinations. The 
university, would, however, main¬ 
tain the overall control, 

The scheme would provide 
greater scope tor faculty to evolve 
a curriculum suited to the local 
conditions and achieve specialisa¬ 
tion. This would give the teachers 


a sense of involvement and put 
the responsibility for maintain¬ 
ing academic standards. 

He discounted the possibility 
of abuse of this freedom by the 
teachers as their performance 
would be directly assessed by the 
university amhoriiics. There 
would always be a desire on their 
part to set higher standards and 
achieve distinctions. The scheme 
would also minir.>isc the prolifera¬ 
tion of universities thus doing 
away with the unwieldy nature 
of some of them like the CalcuU^J 
University, which was the largest 
the World over with 200 affiliated 
colleges. Had 40 to 60 good 
colleges under this university been 
made autonomous to that extent 
administrative burden would have 
been rctiuccd and many of the 
problems w'oiild have been solv¬ 
ed. 


Nine Medical 
Colleges 
Derecognised 

NINE PRIVATE medical colleges 
have been derecognised by the 
Medical Council of India as they 
were found “below standard”. Dr. 
Thakorebhai Patel, member of the 


The MBBS degree of these col¬ 
leges will not be recognised for 
purposes of employment and 
medical practice in India or 
abroad henceforth. 

Borlaug Award 
for Pathak 


executive committee of the Medi¬ 
cal Council said the decision to 
derecognise these medical colleg¬ 
es was taken by the Council's 
meeting at Delhi recently. The 
nine private colleges are: Davan- 
geri Medical College, Davangeri, 
Kasturba Medical College, Mani- 
pal, Medical College Belgaum, 
Medical College, Gulbarga; St 
Johns Medical College, Bangalore; 
Medical College, Bellary (all in 
Karnataka); Dr. V. M. Medical 
College, Sholapur (Maharash¬ 
tra); Rangaria Medical College, 
Kakinada; and Kakatiya Medical 
College at Warangal (both in 
Andhra Pradesh). 


DR. M.D. PATHAK, a young 
Indian Agricultural scientist with 
the International Rice Research 
Institute (IRRI). Manila, has been 
selected for this year's Borlaug 
Award. The award named after 
Norman Borlaug. a Nobel Prize 
Agricultural scientist, is in-stitut- 
ed by the Coromandel Fertiliser 
for the year's outstanding research 
contribution towards India's agri¬ 
cultural development. Dr. flor- 
laug, who is on a visit to India, 
presented the award besides deli¬ 
vering a lecture on “Conquest of 
Hunger”. Dr, Pathak, 40 years 
old scientist feels that in another 


three to four years India might 
achieve a major breakthrough in 
rice production similar to the ear¬ 
lier wheat revolution but of more 
significance to the country since 
only 15 million hectares are under 
wheat cultivation as against 36 
million hectares under rice. Dr. 
Pathak is known for his primary 
work in developing rice strains 
which were resistant to a number 
of insect species. 


Centre of Indian 
Languages 

THE ACADEMIC Council of the 
Jaw’aharlal Nehru University has 


approved the setting up of a 
Centre of Indian Languages in 
the School of Languages. During 
the Fifth Five Year Plan, pro¬ 
grammes of study in a number of 
Indian languages will be started. 
During the academic year 1974-75 
ihc University proposes to start 
programmes of study in Hindi, 
Urdu and Sanskrit. 


UPSC Recruitment 
System 

THE UNION Public Service Com¬ 
mission has set up a high level 
committee with Dr. D.S, Kolhari 
as Chairman to evaluate the pre¬ 
sent system of recruitment through 
examinations. The committee is 
to recommend such changes in 
the scheme of examinations and 
in the selection methods as would 
give adequate emphasis to know¬ 
ledge. skills and qualities appro¬ 
priate to the role and functions of 
the services in the context of the 
tasks of national development, 

The committee will also consi¬ 
der the number of chances that 
should be allowed; the measures 
necessary to implement the deci¬ 
sion of Government about the use 
of all languages included in the 
Eighth Schedule to the Constitu¬ 
tion, along with English as media 
for the LA.A. and the Central 
services examinations and the 
arrangements to be made for re¬ 
view at regular intervals of the 
syllabi of subjects prescribed for 
the various examinations to take 
into account developments as re¬ 
gards courses of study conducted 
by educational institutions. 
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New Campus of 
Himachal Varsity 

THE work: is Iasi progressing 
in giving shape to the Himachal 
Pradesh University’s 300-acre 
campus around Summer hill. The 
University, which has since its 
inception over three and a half 
years ago been housed in a resi¬ 
dential building, will soon have its 
own campus under the Master 
Plan. The Master Plan provides 
for three different zones. The 
academic zone includes eight 
blocks for science and arts be¬ 
sides the library, administrative 
and the directorate of corres¬ 
pondence courses. 

Mr. Warade, the architect of the 
University, revealed that peculiar 
features like topography, struc¬ 
tural stability of slopes, geogra¬ 
phical en\ironments and aesthe¬ 
tic aspects and last but not the 
least cost of construction had to 
be borne in mind during the 
preparation of the Master Plan. 

Dr. R.K. Singh, Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor of the University, said a Uni¬ 
versity campus had io be conceiv¬ 
ed as an organic whole. He said 
each building had been placed in 
such a manner that the functional 
principles were not violated. 

Shriniali’s Dig at 
Academic Chaos 

STUDENT UNREST might appe¬ 
ar to be senseless but there was a 
general discontent with the c.xisi- 
ing social order, said Dr. K.L. 
Shrimali, Vice-Chancellor of 
Banaras Hindu University, wliile 
delivering the presidential address 
at the 48th All India Education 
Conference in Calcutta. The 
present system of education i.s the 
‘‘surest way to a violent revolution”, 
he observed. The remedy did not 
lie in restricting entry to univer¬ 
sities which at the present stage 
would mean denial of opportunity 
to the weaker sections of the 
community. 

He believed that the'main reason 
responsible for the crisis in Uni¬ 


versities was lack of sense of com¬ 
mitment on the part of the faculty. 
He called for a critical appraisal 
of the present teaching methods, 
curricula and examinations to re¬ 
late these to the needs of the indivi¬ 
dual and the society. To make stu¬ 
dents develop a sense of responsi¬ 
bility he recommended that they 
must be involved in the decision 
making processes. 

Prof Mrityunjoy Banerjee, State 
Education Minister regretted that 
most of the recommendations of 
different Education Commissions 
had gone by default. The educa¬ 
tional system in the country 
should be re-inodelled. The new 
deal which the Slate Government 
would introduce shortly would 
effect certain changes. 


Research Into Ageing 

A UNIT for research into human 
ageing is to be established at the 
University of Hull, in Northern 
England. It will cost some 
£230,000 and will be part of the 
department of zoology. 

Since 1969. research has been 
carried out into the changing 
biochemistry and physiology of 
ageing with the aim of uncovering 
some of the secrets of the process 
which leads to a loss of vigour 
and adaptability in later life. 

The new laboratory, which will 
have a controlled environment, 
will be completed by late 1975, 
when a more ambitious pro¬ 
gramme of research is planned. 



courtesy; TJMES of INDIA 

No Madam, it isn't an ancient ruin—it’s very modern. 

It used to be a University until last week. 
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UNtVERSm' OF DELHr No. Eslab. IV/21/74 

Applications in the prescribed form are invited for the following posts:— 


PesiitnatioH 


S. 

No. Departmenf 

1. Geologv 


2. Hindi 

3. Faculty of Management Studies 

4. Evening Law Centre No. li 

5. Psychology 

6. Central Office 


7. Computer Ce Mrc 


The scale of pay of the pjsts arc.— 

J, Reader : Rs. 7(W'50-1250. 

2. Lecturer ; Rs. 400-4(FS(X)-50-s»50. 

Controller of Examinations ; Rs. 
1100-50-1300-60.1600. 

4. Assistant Registrar,'Admir.islrati\c 
Officer : Rs. 400-40-«00'50-'>50, 

^ Machine Supervisor : Rs. 210-10- 
2?0-l5'450-20.530. 

All posts carry D.A., C.C.A.. H.R..^. 
and s€titcn«T\t benefits \,in case of pet' 
manent imcumhsnts) as admissible under 
the rules in force from time to titne. 

I. Essential Qualifications : 

(1) For Readership '. Good ac^idemic 
record with first or high second class 
Master’s Degree in the subject conc-rned 
with a Doctor's Degree or equivalent 
published work. 

Independent published work (in addi¬ 
tion to the published work mentioned- 
above) with at least 5 years’ reaching 
experience in Honohrs.Post-Graduate 
Classes essential. 

(7) For f.ecturership : Good acaderruc 
record with a first or high second class 
Master’s E>egr6e or an equivalent Degree 
of a foreign University in the subject 
concerned. 

(31 For Coatroller of Examinations : 
A Second Class Master's Degree and 
experictice of conducting University 
examinations and other allied work at 
the Executive level for at least lO years 
and having record jastifyirlg entrusting 
of confidentia* work. 

(4) For Assistant Registrar/Adminis- 
trative Officer : A Second Class Master’s 
Degree with 10 years Office experience 
of which at least 5 years' should he in a 
supervisory capacity. 

(5) Fw Machine Supervisor: (a) Matri¬ 
culation or Higher Secondary. Good 
knowledge of English with ability to 
converee and write freely. 

(b) At least 8 years experience in 
Operation of Unit Record equipment 
like Key-punching machines, Account 


v,i) Rcttdsr tOnc> 

(ii) Lecturers (Two—one temporary 

upto September 1974) 

Reader (Onct 
j) Readers (Three) 

(ii) Lecturer (On.e) 

(i) Readers (Three) 

(ii) Lecturers (Two) 

Lecturer (One) 

(j) Controller of Examinations 

(ii) Assistant Recislrar .Administrative 
Officer. 

(»> Machine Supervisor. 


mg machines. Collator. Sorter, \eriticf 
1 -'.ferp;Vie'. Reproducer, tie. 

(c> Knott ledge of Card designing and 
coding, 

I(. S.tscial DLSirahicQaalificatioas : 

(1) For Readership and I eclurervhip in 
Geotoiiv : Specialir.iiion in t>rc oi n.oie 
of the following subjects: Geochemistry. 
Geophysics. Applied Geology. Structural 
Ocoiog). Gcoin irphok'ey. Mineral 
Fuels. 

(2) For Heidcrsltips in Mamucim-nt 
Sludics : l.ii tor ffw lirM post o/ HniJiv : 
Master’s Degree In Econ.i»mics t oii>- 
mercc Business .Administration. Spcci;\- 
Uiatioh in Managerial Lconomics. 
Government .tnd Business, Inlcmaiior.al 
Trade of F.conomic aspects in Husine^-. 
with teaching experience in Post-graJuaie 
classes in Business Economics Gavc.-fi- 
meni and Business is csvcnti.d. 

(ii) f-'or the .sccifikl post of fiooihr : 
Master’s Degree in Business Admiaij.* 
tration Operational Research- Spcciali- 
zaiiofi in Prodiictio.n planrjfjg ami 
Control or Purchasing and Materials 
Mar-aecmcni. Teaching cxpc-ioncc in 
Post-Graduate classe.s in Prodiiciioi 
Management is esscnlial. 

Familiarity with case methods of i s- 
truclion of experience in industry in 
regard to ProduClion. Mar.a^ment or 
Some special advanced training in the 
field of Production. Management P\»r 
chasing and Materials Management will 
be additional qualifications. The essen¬ 
tial requirement of five years' teaching 
experience may be relaxed for a particu¬ 
larly suitable candidates w’ho has to his 
credil teaching experience of three ycar-^ 
in the subject M.B.A. classes with some 
advanced training in Productlon/Matc- 
rials Management or with practical 
experience in Industrial Management, 
(iii) For the third post of Reader : 
Master's Degree in any of the Soda! 
Sciences related to Personnel Manage - 
ment and Business Administration. Spe- 
ciaii 2 ation in Industrial Sociology or 


Industrial Psychology or Organisational 
Behaviour or Organi/ationnl Dcveloi^ 
meat with tcachin.n experience to M.B.A. 
classes is essential. 

S\^cial e.->nsiiicralion may be given to 
the candidates familiar with the case 
method of instruction, or with expe¬ 
rience of case writing or with advanced 
training in Management abi'oad. 

3. I'or Lecturership «n MunaRement 
Studies : <i) Spcciali/alion in General 
Manaeenieiil or Business Folicy or 
Managerial Economics or Maiketing or 
Intcrnaiional Marketing or Hnancial 
Managetnciit or Produciion and Mate¬ 
rials 'Management iif Business f aw'. 

Foi pcrst*ns specialising in r-inancc. 
cuttdtdaics with f .\. max be given pre¬ 
ference. 

(ii) ramiliaiiiy x^iih ca-'C methods of 
instruciiiin a'ui irainiitg abi'oad i/' the 
(ickl of Ma” igcinc.:! or practical expe¬ 
rience eivlrcv ia bu•>i!•e^^ or in -a consult¬ 
ing firm xx ill Iv; iuldliiomi! ijinlificaliotis, 

■I. For Kciidership ani f.ccturershtp in 
lAcniug Law Centre \<i. II. . t andiOates 
With spcciaii/ation ui au' I'ollovsii'.g >tib- 
jCvts will be prc!'c:tci,i: 

(ti (a\.tiio;x Law. 

(_ii; PcI’iic 1 an, 

(iii' <1 xnnaii? I .iw, 

>. For (.'aatfollvr of liximliiatjons : 
(x,'><.-xc.vc-: o’, k'-x'.s”'’ Ad'nvnwst'iaVik-itt 
.O'd f.'U'li'l IMl'i V, i(ll llic Ol 

linivcrstu' b.i.lv.'s '.o'd no'iUitio)’-- 
p. For Machine Supt'rvisor : Basic 
kiw-xvlcilgv itr».''ai Jimtal t oiupiilccA, 

The nuscrir'c..! LipoiiCvUi.-r’. I'.uia wan 

he u! r.'i'm ti'i" I .1 "M.iiiop, ()ll'icc ol 

m,' l'r.i’.c''s;ij c.dicr p' iv.mally t'C hj 
;'A:ndinv’ n '.i:n'-aadr;.->'Cu mvxvUipc with 
[',x--ta‘je sianip’- uoi’ili Re. 1 i'(i. 

ScICvlcJ C.i:lJld.llCS will have li' pto- 
du'cc tite (.),a;icnal docuincRis tciming to 
litcir u.ciC, qulaiiications. cxpcricr’ce, etc. 
Iscforc .ioubng the appoii'-tmcn). 

.Appiicativii’t ;uv.>mpan;ej b> attested 
'jf Dcaico a-',,! uilicr certilivraics 
etc ''houiv! vc'.'.ch the lusvlcrs^gncj, not 
Lvi:: -.haiv .April 20. 197-1. 

Noll ; It will be o|>ea to the Univer- 
sLy to ciirisider the names of 
suiiaolc car.ilidaies who may 
ru'l have applied, Reluxalion 
of any of the qiinlificaiioas 
may "be rn.tdc in. exceptional 
cases i ’. respect of all post-, on 
the rci;,>ninK'pdaiion.s of the 
Selcciior'. C'ommiilcc. 

2. Conv.is.sji’.g in any form by or 
Oil behalf of the carididalo will 
disquahfv. 

3. Candida'cs for the posts -Sr. 
Nos 1, 2. 3, 4 <St .5 called for 
irterview frvim outside Delhi 
will be paid contribution to¬ 
wards RaiKv,7y Fare a.s per 
rules. 

(K. N.ThUSu) 

REGISTRAR 
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Advertigement 

SHrVAJI UNIVERSITY, KOLHAPUR 

Applications arc invited for the follow¬ 
ing posts:— 

One Professor each in Physics, Ma- 
ihcmutics, History and Economics. 

One Reader each in Zoology, Botany, 
Sociology. Inorganic Chemistry and Phy¬ 
sical Chemistry. 

One l ecturer each in Mathematics, 
Physics (Theoretical) & Organic Chemis¬ 
try with the specialiitatjon in Stereoche¬ 
mistry. 

Pay Scales 

Professor; Rs. 1100-50-1300-60-1600. 

Reader; Rs. 700-50-1250. 

Lecturer: Rs. 400-40-SOO-50-950, 

Qualifications and rxpcricnce 

rn Professor: First or Second Class 
Master's Deprcc and T>oc;toratc Oegrcc 
in (he subjccl of a Statutory Indian or 
Foreign University of repute. 

Teaching Posl-Graduaic classes for 
about ten years and guiding successfully 
some Ph.D. students, Ptjhlishcd research 
work of merit w ill receive duo considcra- 
t ion. 

(2) Reader: (a) A Doctorate Degree 
of tins’ rccfigniscd Lmivcrsiiy Indian or 
Foieign with at least Second class cither 
at Bachelor's or NUistci's Degree and 
puhVishcd 'independent research work; 

OR 

(h) Published independent research 
work of acknowledged merit (books 
and papers') with at least Master’s Degree 
in Second Class of any recognised Unl- 
versiiv’, 

(c) Seven jears experience of teaching 
Post-Graduate classes ; 

OR 

(d) Independent research work of 
acknowledged merit on one's owm initia¬ 
tive. 

(.3) I.«:liircr; (a) A First or Second 
Class Master's Degree; 

OR 

(h) A Doctorate Degree with at least 
Second Class Bachelor's Degree; 

OR 

(c) Any other equivalent degree or 
degrees of ait Indian or Foreign Uni¬ 
versity. 

fd) Fivc\'car“s experience of teaching 
Graduate classes at the special or princi¬ 
pal level twherever applicable). 

Note :—Cases of highly qualified per¬ 
sons holding Doctorate Degree and hav¬ 
ing special qualities will be considered 
on (heir own ments). 

Age Limit 

The upper age limit for appointment to 
teaching posts under the University is 
ordinarily 45 years but it may be relaxed 
in special ca^cs. 


PROBATION : 

Selected candidates will be on proba¬ 
tion for a period of two years at the 
first instance. If necessary the same will 
be extended by a year or two. 

Prescribed application forms (7 copies), 
can be h:ui from the University Office. De¬ 
sirous candidates arc requested to send 
Indian Postal Order of Rs. 3/- alopgwith 
self addressed envelope of Rs. 00-75 ps. 

Seven copi.ts of applications alongw ilh 
necessary enclosures should reach the 
Registrar, Shivaji University, Vidyanagar, 
Kolhapur-416004, on or before 6lh Mav, 
1974. 

Kolhapur-416004. Usha Ithape 

Dale: 29th March. 1974. REGISTRAR 


GURU N.\N.\K UNIVERSITY 
.\MRITS.\R 

.\()vertiscnien( N'n. 11/74. 

Applications arc invited fo'* the 
following posts, likely to be filled in 
1974, on prescribed form obtainable 
from the Regisirar, Guru Nanak Uni¬ 
versity, Amritsar by making a written 
request accompanied by a self-addressed 
stamped envelope of 73x10 cms. so as to 


WAN*rE:i> 

SHORT STORIES POEMS 
We need |-nglish Poems and Short 
Stnries for our proposed Life-in* 
India Series INDO-WORLD 
ANTHOLOGIES. 

Genuine literary works depicting 
true living Image of India Indians 
(including translations reprinis) 
only likely to be selected. 

Reiuni postage must be enclosed 
with Manuscripts. Contact : 

INDO - WORLD PRESS 
PUBLICATIONS 

6-B, .Mohan Mahal. 622. V.p. Road 
Khar, Bombay-400052 


reach (hi:; office by April 5, 1974 from 
persons residing in India and by April 
15, 1974 from persons residing in. foreign 
countries alongwith postal order(s) for 
Rs. 7/50 for posts at serial No. I, 2 and 3, 
and Rs 51- Cor posts at serial No. 4 drawn 
in favour of the Registrar, Guru Nanak 
University, Amritsar. 

(Besides allowances admissible under 
the rules, higher starling salary may be 
given depending upon qualifications and 
experience). 

1. Professors (Grade: Rs 1100-50-1300- 
60-16fK)). of Bifdogx'. Physics, English, 
Mathematics, History, Political Science 
and Education. 

2. Readers (Grade: Rs. 70!)-50-I010' 
50-1250) in Physics, Chemistry, Biology, 
English, History, Mathematics, Panjabi, 
Psychology, Economics, Panjabi Langu¬ 
age, Literature and Culture and Educa¬ 
tion. 

3. Lecturers (Grade: Rs. 400-40-800/ 
50-950) in Chemistry, English. Political 


Science, History. Physics, Post-graduate 
School of planning. Guru Nanak Stu¬ 
dies, I-aws. Panjabi Language, Litera¬ 
ture and Culture, Education, Economics 
and I-ibrary Science. 

4, Research Fellows: (Rs. 300 fixed), 
in English. Mathematics, Hindi, History 
and Economics, 

Ql'AlJFICATIONS 

For the posts of Professors and Readers 

(v) First or Second Class Master’s deg¬ 
ree of an Indian University or equivalent 
quylificution of a foreign University in 
the subject concerned: 

(ii) Either the de.grcc of Ph.D. or 
an equivalent research degree or pub 
lished research work of a high standard; 

(iii) About 10 years experience of 
teaching M.A./M.Sc, classes and guidirtg 
research in ease of Professors and about 
5 years in case of Readers. 

tiv) Knowledge of Panjabi and a fo¬ 
reign language other than English will be 
an additio:t3l qualification. 

For the posts of I.ecturcrs 

(i) A Fiist or Second Class Master’s 
Degree of an^ Indian Up.ivcrsiiy or equi¬ 
valent qualiilcatiua of a foreign Uni¬ 
versity In the subject concerned. 

(ii) Either a research degree or pub¬ 
lished research work of a good standard. 

(iii) Teaching Research experience will 
be an additional qualification. 

For the po^ts of Readers in Panjabi Lan- 
}ni:ige. Literature and Culture 

(i) First or Second Class Master’s 
Degree of an Indian University or equi¬ 
valent qualification of a forei^ Univer¬ 
sity in subjcis mentioned below; 

For the First Post: Sanskril/Prakrit/ 
Apabhramsa Comparative Philology 
with the proviso that the candidate must 
be thoroughly conversant with the Pan¬ 
jabi Language ar.d its script; 

For the Second Post: Punjabi/English 
Philosophy/Aesthefics with the proviso 
that an M.A. in one subject must have 
an adequate knovvledge of the other two. 

(ii) About five years' experience of 
teaching post-graduate classes and or 
guiding research. 

(iii) Either the Degree of Ph.D, or 
equivalent research degree or published 
rcscaich work c’f a high order relating to 
any major field of Punjabi Language/ 
Literature/Culture. 

Preferable 

For tlic First Post: Specialisation 
in Etymologx'/Lexicography/grammar. 
Some ki.owledge of dialects of t)ie areas 
adjoining the present day PanJab. 

For the Second Post: Some know¬ 
ledge of Sanskrit/Persiar. Acquaintance 
with the basics of editing and Icxico- 
grnphy. 
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For ^ Pfists of Lectors (Three^ In ^ 
Pmilabi Lai^tfage, Lttmtore and Cultwe 

EssoHial 

A First or Second Class Mastc-’s 
O^ree of an Indian University or ^ui- 
val**nt qualification of a foreign Univer¬ 
sity in subjects mentioned below: 

For the fii^ post; Ancient Indian 
History and CuUurc/History of Art/ 
Culture Anthropology with a good 
knowledge of I^n,iabi oi a Master's 
fdegree in Panjabi (at least second class) 

' with Specialisation in Art and Culture. 

Frefo^ble 

Teaching experience of Degree/Post- 
graduate classes for at least 3 years. 
Preference will be given to those who 
know photography and have some pub¬ 
lished work with practical experience of 
research in the cultural field. 

F« the Second Post.- 
Essential 

Master's degree in Punjabi (1st or 
2nd Class) with Diploma course in 
Translation. The candidate must be 
thoroughl.v conversant with the art of 
editirg, vetting, lexicography, preparing 
indexes and btMiographi<’s and should 
have, at least 5 years practical experi¬ 
ence of these fields.. 

Desirable 

Some knowledge of book production 
and proof-reading. Those with pub¬ 
lished work will be given preference. 

For the third post 

Esential 

Master’s De^ee in Punjabi (1st ot 
2nd class) with a rich grounding in Lite¬ 
rary criticism. Must have some pub¬ 
lished work of a high order and experi- 
otce of editing a literary journal. 

Desirable 

Some knowledge of book production 
and proof-reading. Preference will be 
given to those who have experience of 
teaching post-graduate classes. 

For the pt^s of Lecturm in Post-graduate 
School of PUuutins 

Essential 

Post-graduate Degree or equivalent 
diploma in Town, and Country Planning 
or Urban and R-^onal Planning or tra- 
Ifb and Transportation Planjving or 
Housing and Community Plaruiing or 
Landscape Archit^ture from any reco¬ 
gnised University/institulion. 

Desirable 

Monbership of Institute of Town 
Planners (India). 


For the po^s of Lectwers (Three) hi 
Gwni Nwiak Studies 

Essoitial 

(i) Doctoraie in the Faculty of Langu¬ 
ages. 

fii) Master’s Degree in Urdu. 1st or 
lind Division. 

(iit) Experient^ of translating high 

medieval Parqabt or Hindi literature into 
Urdu. 

(iv) Tho’X>ugh knowledge of the Sikh 
Scriptures. 

Desirable 

Proficiency in Sansklit/Hindi or Per¬ 
sian. 

Essential for One Post 

(i) Thorough lexical and grammati¬ 
cal knowledge of the text of Guru Granlh 
Sahib and other Sikh literature. 

(_ii) Experience of Study in traditional 
cxegctic schools such as that of the late 
Giani Gurbachan Singh Khalsa. 

(iii) Published Research Work of 
High Standard. 

(iv) Experience of teaching o*- Katha 
of Guru Granth Sahib in an established 
institution. 

Desirable 

Knowledge of Urdu, Persian’Hindi' 
Sanskrit. 

For the posts of t^torers in Law 
Essential 

LL.M. from any University in India or 
equivalent degree. 

Desirable 

(i) Practice at Bar. 

Ui) Tcachi^ experience for 3 years 
and specialisation in Administrative 
Law and Private International Law, 

Fm- the post of l.«rturer in Library 
Science 

(t) Should have at least Second class 
M.A./M.Sc. Degree from a recognised 
University and at least Scct>nd class 
Master’s Degree in. Library Science. 

For the posts of Research Fellows 

(i) First or High Secur'd Cla.ss Master's 
Degree in the subject with a good aca¬ 
demic record; 

(it) Research expcric.'.cc and aptitude 
for research. 

Specialised fields in Bioh^y 

Development Biology, Cell Biology, 
Ecology, Entomology, Molecular 
Biology, Morphology, Taxonomy (em¬ 
phasis on numerical taxonomy) Gene.- 
tics. Physiology, Mycology. 


Specialised f iel^ in Phyda 

Solid State, Theoretical Physic. Ex¬ 
perimental Physics, S^)ectros<^y, Op¬ 
tics, Mo^bauer Effect, Chemical Phy¬ 
sics, Applied Physi4^. 

Specialised fieMs In C^Miitetry 

Quantum Chemistry, Molecular Struc¬ 
ture including Differaction methods, 
Wrysico'organic Chemistry, Chemical 
spectroscopy. 

Spccialisatirm fw the post of RendCT ia 
English 

(i) Should be capable of teactung 
Indo-Anglian Literature or Linguistics, 
or Greek Literature in Translation. 

(ii) Knowledge of the use of Audio- 
Visual aids for teaching purposes and for 
the establishment of a lan^agr labora¬ 
tory. 

Specialisation for the post of Lecturer in 
English 

(i) Knowledge of the use of Audio- 
Visual aids for leaching purposes and 
for the establishment of a language labo- 
raioty. 

Specialisation for tbe post of Professor 
in History 

Medie\-nl Indian or .Modem Indian 
History, 

Specialisation for the post of Reader in 
History 

Medieval Indian. Modern Indian or 
Regional Hi'^tory. 

Specialisation for the posts of Lectirers 
in History 

Modern Indian, Medieval Indian. 
European or British HLstory. 

Specialisation for the post of Reader in 
Malhcmatirs 

Analysis. Modern Algebra, Measure 
Theory, Topology', Complex analysis. 
Functional analysis. 

Specialised fields in Psychfdcqo’ 

Educational Psychology / Industrial 
I*sychoIoey''Ability and Personality 
Struciurc'/Lenrning. 

Specialisation for tbe p<»t of I.eetnrer in 
Political Science 

Recent Political Thought 

NoTti;—The persons who applied for 
the following posts in 1973 need 
not apply again: 

(i) Professors of Political Science, 
Physics, Mathematics and History. 

Oi) Readers in Physics, Mathematics, 
Psychology, English, History and Bio¬ 
logy. 

Oii) Lecturer in Library Science. 

Bharpur Singh 
REGISTRAR 
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A list of selsct articles culled from Periodicals received in AID Library 

during February-March 1974. 

PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 

Armitttge, PetCT. "White paper—a step into the dark”. Higher 
Education Review 5(2); Spring 73; 3-25. 

.loslil, K.L. “Education and employment in fifth plan” 
University News 12 (2); Feb 74: 22-4. 

MbcARTHVJR, Brian. "British reaction, sought on plan for 
European education policy”. Times Higher Education 
Supplement (116); 4 Jan 74: 1. 

Psacbaropoulos, George. 'Tnput-ouput model for the assess¬ 
ment of labour skill requirements”. Higher Education 2(4); 
Nov ’73: 461-74. 

SimnuMis, John. "Report of the Faure Commission; One 
forward and two steps hack”, Higher Education 2(4); Nov 
73:475-88. 

"Towards 100m students”, (Editorial) Times Higher Educa¬ 
tion Supplement (112); 7 Dec73: 10. 

TEACHING & RESEARCH 

Datta. K.K. "Historical research iri a university”. Education 
Quarterly July 73: 26-8. 

Dickson, David, '•('ommon science poUcycome.s step nearer”. 
Times Higher Educaiinn Supplement (121); 8 Feb 74: II. 

Fcrrinian, Annabel. ' I ecturers Jo not know what cfTeci their 
leaching has”. Times Higher Edncation Supplement (115); 
28 Dec 7.3: 3, 

Healey, Frank. "Harmony in ti'c language lab”, Times Higher 
Education Supplement {\\^\ \ 18 Jan 74: Ill. 

Khiehwant Singh. "Finglish zindahad Fi- angrcj:: haiao”. 
Hustrated Weekly oj Indki 95(2); 13 Jan 73: 8-11. 

Llvesey, Frank. "Further thoughts on the teaching of ecor.o- 
mics.” Universities QuarieHy 27(4); Atitumn 73: 489-91. 

.Matbai, Samuel. “English for unity”. Illustrated Weekh of 
India 95(2); 13 Jan 73: 12-15. 

R.G.K. Pseud. '‘ABC of backwardness”. Illustrated Weekh 
of India. 9.-'(2); 13 Jan 74; 20-2. 

Ram-sden Paul. • Feedback on teaching”. Times Higher Educa¬ 
tion Supplement (123) 22 Feb 74: 12. 

“Research organisation and the postgraduate”. (Editorial) 
Times Higher Education Supplement (113); 14 Dee 73; 12. 

Thody, Miillp. "Supervised prep for students”. Times Higher 
Education Supplement (114); 21 Dec 73: 12. 

ADULT EDUCATION 

Bum, Barbara. “OU rnay soon spawn another offspring”. 
Times Higher Education Supplement (112); 7 Dec 73 ;8. 

"Loan scheme for lifelong learning”. Times Higher Education 
Supplement (117): 11 Jan 74; 10. 

Matbor, J.C. "Barrio development school project: A new 
experiment by Agricultural University, Los Bonos, Philip¬ 
pines’. Indian Journal of Adult Education June 73: 7. 

MatiNir, M.V. "Adult education and national development”. 
Indian Journal of Adult Education 34(il-l2)l Nov-Dcc 73; 
6-13. 

Nelson, A.J.A. “Role of colleges in the education of adults”. 
Indian Journal of Adult Education 34(6); June 73: 8. 

RIfefaie, Jean. "Open university in Britain”. Indian Journal 
of Adult Education 34(6): Jup.e 73: 3-6. 

Sbarma, Prabhu Datta. "Women's education: A curricula 
model for India”. Education Quarterly 25(2); July 73; 
12-15. 

Tboi^Moo-McCaudand, L.P. "Working men’s college”. Indian 
Journal of Aduh Education 34(7); July 73: 15-16. 

l^Mtall, Jerany. “Open university opens” Times Higher 
Education Supplement (117); It Jan 74: 13. 


Counter, Kenneth. "Liberating legal studies”. Times Higher 
Eilucation Supplement (118); 18 Jan 74:12. 

Dickson, David. "Four qualities doctors need and how to en¬ 
sure they get them”. Times Higher Education Supplement 
(U9); 25 Jan 74: 5, 

comparative EDUCATION & COUNTRY 
STUDIES 

Butts, R. Freeman. “New futures for comparative education”. 
Comparative Education Review 17(3); Oct 7'3: 289-94. 

"Canada; Inter university co-Operation in graduate studies”. 
ACU Bulletin of Current Documentation (12); Feb 74: 5-6. 

"Changing priorities for education in India”. Education in 
Asia (4); Sept 73; 13-18. 

Cormack, Margaret L. "Is comparative education serving cul¬ 
tural revolution”? Comparative Education Review 17(3); 
Ocl 73; 302-6. 

Court, David. "Dilemmas of development: The village poly¬ 
technic movement as a shadow system of education in 
Kenya”. Comparative Education Review 17(3); ()ct 73: 
331-49. 

Deurvorsi, J.H. Post-graduate education in the Nether¬ 
lands”. Higher Education and Research in the Netherlands 
17(2); 1973: 12-23. 

Datta, Kapil. "Concept of education in GDR". University 
News 11(12); Dec 73: 10-.2. 

"European, experience”. (Editorial) Times Higher Education 
Supplement (117); 11 Jan 74: 12. 

Greenwood, Noel. "Getting rid of the ‘schools with ashtrays’ 
image”. Times Higher Education Supplement (119); 25 Tan 
74; 10. 

Kapur, J.N. ‘Higher education and research in Australia”. 
University News 12(2); Feb 74; 4-6. 

King, Edmund. "Time for all-round stocktaking”. Times High‘ 
er Education Supplement (118); 18 Jan 74: 9. 

Kloss, Gunther. "(West Germany) Expanded unified system 
seen as way forward”. Times Higher Education Supplement 
(12.3); 22 Feb 74: 9. 

Kloss, Gunther. "(West Germany) Joint body plays key cata¬ 
lyst role”. Times Higher Education Supplement {[lo); 4 
Jan 74: 7, 

Miller, Terence. "Mass higher education a false vision”. 
Times Higher Education Supplement (119); 25 Jan 74: 2. 

Moorman, Paul. ‘‘Learning society seen as key to material 
progress”. Times Higher Education Supplement (117); U 
Jan 74; 10. 

Morgan, George. “Selection aims at cutting down wastage”. 
Times Higher Education Supplement (120); 1 Feb 74; 11 

Nurul Hasan. S. "India: Restricting enrolments in higher edu¬ 
cation”. ACU Bulletin of Current Documentation (12); 
Feb 74, ?0-l. 

"Postgraduates: A case for internal reform”. (Editorial) Times 
Higher EducMion Supplement (120; 8 Feb 74: 12. 

“Reshaping and reinvograting U.S. higher education: Carnegie 
priorities for action”. ACU Bulletin of Current Docuntenta- 
tion (12); Feb 74: 1-4. 

Ryan, Alan. "An essentially contested concept”. Times Higher 
Education Supplement (120); I Feb 74: 13, 

U.S. Carnegie Commission on Higher Education. “Priorities 
foi action ; Final report” Chronicle of Higher Education 
8(3); 9 Oct 73: 7-17. 

Wolf, AlisMi. ‘*ACE: Key card m the lobbyists’ pack”. Times 
Higher Education Supplement (123); 22 Feb 74: 8 
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PHYSICAL SCIENCES 

Asinmmy 

1. Shankara Sastry, K. Changes in the gravitational energy 
of galaxies due to collisions. Osmania University. 

Mathematics 

1. Aranake, Ramkrishna Narayan, Some problems in 
boundary layer flow and heat transfer with or without magnetic 
field. Shivaji University. 

Z. Dale, Tulshirara Hari. Studies in magnetohydrodyna- 
mics. Shivaji University. 

3. Gupta, Prem Prakash. Some reliability models in opera¬ 
tions research. Meerut University. 

4. Gupta, Ram Swaroop. Some external problems for 
univalent functions and functions wiih positive real part. 
Punjabi University. 

5. Gupta, Susharmi Dev. On s.imr integrals involving 
SjAeciodal wave functions, Meerut University. 

6. M^i. Jatinder Kumar. Investigaliors in the Ihe.vy of 
ballistics. Univcisity of Delhi. 

7. Shanthakunnr, M. Invcitigation of .some M.H.D. 
stability problems, Bangalore University, 

8. Shastri, Sub.'aminiarn D.V.S.S. Some proble.ms in 
construction of balanced incomplete block designs and related 
combinatorial structures. Vikram University. 

9. Walter, Vim.tla. Splines in Hilbert spaces. University 
of Madras. 

Physics 

1. Ashok Kumar. Probation of neutron waves in 
talUne modciaiers. University of Delhi. 

2. Bansal, Surendra Kumar. Electrical transport properties 
and ^Ivano and thcrmpmagnetic phenomena in pure Sb single 
crystals at low temperatures. University of Delhi. 

3. Chauhan, Sat Dev. Perturbed limc-differcnlial alpha- 
gama angular correlation in 23l/91Pa and 241/95Am and nuclear 
spectroscopic studies in the alpha decay of 237/93 NP and 241/ 
95Am. University of Delhi. 

4. Eswaran, Kumar. Studies on phase and coherence in 
quantum systems. University of Madras. 

5. Gupta, Suresh Chand. The electrical, galvanomagnetic 
and elastic properties of p-type lead lelluride. University of 
Delhi. 

6. Gyaneshwar. X-ray diffraction study of phenomenon of 
polytyfMsm in various types of organils having layer structures. 
Meerut University. 

7. Santokh Singh. Asymptotic behaviour of the eleclro- 
magnetic form factors in fethe —■ Salpeler model. UnWersily 
of Dtihi. 

8. Sbartna. Jai Swari^i. Few nucleon reactions at Inter¬ 
mediate oiergies in mo^l of higher baryon couplings; The 

processes pd—♦dp and pp—^dir-f-. University of Delhi. 

9. SubbMao, Sudha. A study of electret bdiaviour. Uui- 
vwsity of Poona. 

10. Tewari, Surya Prakash. Mulliphoton ionization of 
Iw^Ogea atoms in an intense radiatiem field. University of 
^Ihi. 


Cbeinistry 

1. Ambekar, Gangadhar Rnmchandra. Studies on inter* 
mtifuiry carbt^ydralc and lipid metatKilism in aureofungin pro¬ 
ducing Streptomyces cinnamomeus var icrricola. University 
of Poona. 

2. Banerjee, Sadhna. Action of succinic anhydride and of 
mixed anhydride on substances containing hi^ly reactive 
methylene groups, such as, triacctic lactone and acetone dicar- 
boxylic acid. Indore University. 

3. Beri, Ram Mitra. Studies on plant waxes. Meerut Uni¬ 
versity. 

4. Bhalekar, Anil Achut. Study of kinetics and mechanism of 
ihc oxidation of aldehydes and some ketonic compounds, aceio* 
phenones by Chromium (VI). University of Udaipur. 

5. Bhalctao. Avinash. Kinetics of oxidation of al¬ 

cohols and hydiocarbons by Vanadium (V). Vikram Univer¬ 
sity. 

6. Chikrabarti, Pursh^lam Bhai. Tnermodyi^amic study 
of s.rmjmcicl Complexes. Vikiam University. 

7. Deep Chand. Chemical and radiochemical separation 
of some actinides and lanthanides. Meerut University 

8. Dureja, Prem Lata Studies on sulphur bearing organic 
fungicides Meerut University. 

9. Jain. Mahesh Chander. A study of anihocyanins and 
proathx’yanidins from sonic Indian plants. University of 
I>elhi. 

10. Karira, Bal RamC. Studies on (he chemical coastitutior 
of lignin from Eucalyptus grandis, Meerut Univerbity. 

11. Ketkar, Shriniwas Laxman. Chemical invesiigtitions of 
Indian medicinal plants. University of Poona. 

12. Khan. Mohammad Kharfir-uz-Zarttan. Hydrogenation 
of selected aromatic compounds over transition metal catalysts. 
Osmania University. 

13. Kulkarni.VijaykumarSadashiv. Studies on electrolumi¬ 
nescence. Shivaji University. 

14. Kushwaha, Veena. Analytical applications of sonic 
hydroxypyridin.es. University of Delhi. 

15. Mahesh, Rajendra Prasad. Study of biologically im¬ 
portant organic nitrogen compounds. Meerut University 

16. Malik. Om Prakash. Studies in new psychotropic 
agems: Synthesisofcompoundsrelated to cannabinoids. Meerut 
Univetsily. 

17. More, Kundalika Maruti. Synthesis of heterocyclic 
compoumis. Shivaji University. 

18. Nagar, Ramakant. Stability of metal complexes with 
some nuclear substituted salicylic acids. Vikram University. 

19. Padhye,SubhashBalkri^na. Studies onsome naturally 
o(x;urring isometric juglones. University of Poona. 

20. Ramadoss, C.S. Mycotoxlixises; Studies on secondary 
ntttaboUtes of Aspergillus candidus. University of Madras. 

21. Rawat, Bachan Sin^. Studies on sulphur group sol¬ 
vents for hydro^rton type sq>aration; Liquid—liquid extraction 
as applied to separation of aromatic hydroceubons. Meerut 
University. 

22. Seetharam, B. Stwlies on mammalian amylases »id dis- 
accharidases. Bangalore University. 

23. Shartra, Ra^ Ram. Phystco-chonical studies on the 
interaction of transitiem metak witit sotic hew anils. Meerut 
University. 
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24. Soatakke, ShuUiaagi Battatraya. Studies in nucleases 
(Agave mose). Univmity of P(x»ia. 

25. Srivastava, Rakesh Kumar. Studies in certain aspects of 
ion exchange properties of hydrous urconiura dioxide and tin 
dioxide. University of Delhi. 

26. Upadhyay, Raj Kumar. Studies in some SchifTs base 
complexes with transition elements. Meerut University. 

Earth Sciences 

1. Narayana Murtl^, iokollu Sriman. Studies on alkaiioe 
rocks of Khammam District, Andhra Pradesh. India. Osmania 
University. 

2. Ramanathan, S. Petrology and mineralogy around 
Manalur, South and North Arcot Districts. Madras State (Tanul 
Nadu). University of Madras. 

Engioeering & Tedutology 

1. Purandare, Prakash Madhukar. Design of air classifier 
for the separation of fines. Nagpur University. 


BlOIiOGlCAL 

Bioctefni^ry 

1. Damodaran, C- Mycotoxicoses: Biodiemical studies on 
citrininas amycotoxin from Penicilltum citrinum, a common 
food contamhuuit. University of Madras. 

2. Parfiiasarathy, V.V. Mycotoxicoses: Biochemical studies 
on some toxic metabolites of PeniciUium oxalicum and Penicil- 
lium piceum. University of Madras. 

3. Saxena. Shakuntla. Glycolipid met\b3lism in brain: 
Studies OP the metabolism of cerebroside-3-sulphate. Uni- 
vemity of Madras. 

Botany 

1. Bhattacbaryya. Bithika. Analysis of germination, seedl¬ 
ing metabolism and certain aspects of devclopmenial physiol^y 
of lettuce, Lectuca sativa (Linn). University of Buedwan. 

2. Bisaria, Abbey Kumar. Physiology of sex expreasion in 
plants with special reference to Cucumia melo (L) and ladfa 
acutan^a (Roxb). Meerut University. 

3. Hiremath, S.C- Cyh^enetical studies in elusioe and its 
allies. Karnatak University. 

{Continued on Page 24) 


Classifi6cl Advts. 

PUNJABI UNIVERSITY 
PATULA 

(Advenisemeiit No. 4/74) 

APPLICATIONS are invited for appoint¬ 
ment to the following posts at the Pun¬ 
jabi University, Patiala; 

I. Deportment of Chemistry : 

Professor fR^. 1100-50-130(3-£B-60- 
1600) 

(.i) A first or second class Master’s 
degree in Chemistry of an Indian Univer¬ 
sity or an equivalent qualification of a 
foreign Univc^ity with specialization in 
any of the disciplines of Chemistry; 

(ii) Either a research degree of Doc¬ 
torate standard or published work of a 
high standard; 

(ill) About 10 years’ experience of 
research or leaching postgraduate classes 
at a University or a college; 

(iv) Candidates should have indepen¬ 
dent research publications and experience 
of having successfully guided candidates 
of Ph. D. degree. 

Desirable : 

(a) Some administrative experience 

(b) Proficiency in PutyaW 

(c) Knowledge of fort^^^angoages. 
H. Departn^torHoraannology 

Reader fRs. 700-5a-!000-EB-50-]250) 

(i) A first or second class Master’s 
degree in Human Biology/Anthropology 
of an Indian University or an ^uivalent 
qualification of a foreign University. 

(ii) Either a research degree of a doc- 
tante standard or publish^ work of a 
Irig h standard. 

(iii) About 5 years’ experience of re¬ 
search or teaching at a University or a 
college. The candidates with back¬ 
ground of Human Genetics, would be 
preferred. 

in. Department of Econraiics 

lostnictor (R.s. 350-25-409-/30-640-40- 

800) 

At least a second class Master’s d^n% 
in Eomomics or M.A./M.Sc, in Metbe- 


matics or statistics with specialisation 
in Mathematics from an li^an Univer¬ 
sity or an equivalent qualification of a 
foreign University with at least two years’ 
experience of teaching Mathematics to 
students of Economics. 

TV. Dqiartiiient of Phiioaophy 

Reader (Rs. 700 SO IOOO-EB-SO-l 2.50) 

(i) A first or second class Master’s 
degTM in Philosophy of an Indian Uni¬ 
versity or an equivalent qualification of 
a toceiga Uaweicwty. 

(li) Either a research degree of a d<5c- 
torate standard or publish^ work of a 
high standard. 

fiii) About 5 years’ experience of re¬ 
search or teaching postgraduate classes 
at a University or coll^. 

(iv) Preference will be given to one 
who has specillzation in some of the 
following branches (a) Logic, lb) Philo¬ 
sophy of Religion, (c) Contemporary 
Philosophy anu, (d) Social and Political 
Philosophy. 

General For All 

Qualifications and experience aT re- 
iaxable in the case of candidates, other¬ 
wise found suitable for the post by the 
Selection Committee. Higher start with¬ 
in the grade admissible depending upon 
the ability and experience of the canai- 
dates. 

House rent and D^imess Allowances, 
Provident Fund and Medical facililis, 
according to University rules. 

Applications compkte in all respect, 
on the prescribed forms obtainable on 
request from the Deputy Registrar 
tAdmn.) by sending a sclf-^dresseo en¬ 
velope of the size of Z3 x 10 ems stamped 
with the 20 paise postage, should reach 
the University by 12-4-74 at the latest. 
Incomplete applkations not accompa¬ 
nied with copies of the certificate and 
testimonials shall not be entertained. 
S^arate application form should be 
submitted for eadi post. 

Persons already in service should apply 
through propra channel. Government 
servants who a^e not in a position to 
aij4>mit their applicati^s throu^ pro¬ 
sier diaimel brfore the due date should 


submit an advance copy before the due 
date and regular application through 
proper channel by 15-4-74. 

Gurebarao Singh 
REOISTRiS® 


BERHAMPUR UNIVERSITY 
BHANJA BIH.A.R, BERHAMPUR-7 
(ORISSA) 

No. 2018/AdmD/GE-l-25/7]/mJ Dated 
the 14Hi March, 1974. 

ADVERTISEMENT 
APPLICATIONS are invited in the'pfes- 
eribed form (5 copies) obtainable from 
the office of the undersigned on pay¬ 
ment of an application fee of Re. 1.50 
paise in person or by Bank Draft drawn 
on State Bank of India or by Money 
Order, in favour of the Registrar, Ber- 
hampur University alongwith a self- 
addiessed envelope measuriitg 22x10 
ems alfixed with postage stamps worth 
0.80 paise for the post of Deputy Re¬ 
gistrar of this University in the scale of 
pay of Rs 700-50-1250/- plus Usual 
allowances as admissible by the Uni¬ 
versity from time to lime. 

Qualification and experioice: 

The candidate should have, 

(i) A first or second class Master’s 
Degree in Arts, Science or Commerce 
with a minimum of 48 % of marks. 

(ii) Teaching experience in a College 
or University and/or administrative ex¬ 
perience perferably in a College or Uni¬ 
versity, for not less than 8 years. 

The applications duly fill^ in should 
reach the undersigned on or before 
15-4-1974. Applications received after 
the due date will not be entertained. 

Candidates who are in service should 
apply through proper channel. 

The prescribed experience for the 
post will be calculated upto the last date, 
fixed for receipt of applications. 

Persons in Government s^ice sel^ 
ted for appointment shall be allowed 
leave salary and pension contribution 
for one yev only if they wish to retain 
thmr lien un^ Government. 

Sdl- R.C. Ruguru 
REGISTRAR. 
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4. Subrajimiiiai. Judies on uredospore trans¬ 
port of Pocctnia gramints tritici and ^idemlology of stem rust ^ 
whe^ in India. Unive»i1y of Ddbi. 

5. Nameeta Nitci-ira. Esutbiistime.it of aneuploids and 
their use in bajra. Pen Vtsetum tyi^oid, improvement. Meerut 
Uhi>^rsity. 

6. Thite, Anant NimieD, Tavonomical, cytological, de¬ 
velopmental and cultural studies of some Indi^ fungi. Sitivaji 
Uoivesity. 

7. Verma> Sheela. Stutbes on the effects of p-Auoroph^y- 
lanaiine and resistance to this an^ogue in Asper^lus nidulans 
(Eidara) Winter. University of Delhi. 

S. Vijendra Singh. Floristic studies on south'Castem plateau 
of Rajasthan. Meerut University. 

9. Yash Vir. Induced mutations in okra, Abelmosch escu- 
lentus (Moench) and foxtail Setaria itatica fBeauv). 

Meout Uaiveisity. 

Zot^ogy 

1. Ananda Rao, S.G. Cytoiogical, cyUKhttiucal and auto- 
radiogra^rfiic studies of spemiah^nesis in Suncus mufinus 
(lasectivora). University of Delhi. 

2. Balyan, Bhoopal Singh. Morphohistology and physio¬ 
logy of the digestive system of some larval arid adult L^idop- 
tera. Meerut University. 

3. Oeivi, M.R. Ecophysiotogical studies on the grasshopper 
Peoctlocerus pictus. Bangalore Univeisity. 

4. Goel, Krtshan Autar. Physiology and bioch^istry cf 
digestive system of a few Indian teleosts. Meerut University. 

5. Gupta, Murari Lai. Taxonomic studies on the cymodusa 
group of the tribe Porizontini, Hymeaoptera tchneumonidae. 
Univenity pf Delhi. 

6. Machve, Vijay Ganeah. Study on the production res¬ 
ponse and chraiical nature of sex pheromone in certain roaches. 
Vikearo Uolvsc^^y. 

7. Saxeoa, Ramesh Ctund/a. Behaviour of certain adult 
ieafboppers in rdation to their eslabUshntent on plants. Uni¬ 
versity of OeUd. 

8. Shakuatala, Katre. Ecophysiologicat studies on growth 
and re^oduction of some thermocrmformeis. Bangalote Uni¬ 
versity. 

9. Shakunthala, Nf. Studies on the adaptive [Aysiology of 
skeletal muscles in selected vertebrate thermoconfomm^. Ban¬ 
galore UniveTsity. 

10. Sbarma, Chhot^. Studies on the structure and deve¬ 
lopment of brain in Cirrhina mrigala (Ham). Vikram 
University. 

11. Thobbi, V.V. Studies or some systemic insecticides. 
Kamatak University. 

12. Viswanath, Javali R jdrappi. Studies on self-differen¬ 
tiating and itduaioi capacites of primitive streak using 
intracoelomic grafting technique. University of Poona. 

Me^nU Scicaces 

1. Ramanathan, R. Radioprotective chemicals, irradiation 
iod lipdd metaboUi^. UnW^ty of Delhi. 

Affiaitan 

1. DIazam T^l. Genetic architecture ctf Goa^iuro hir- 
sutum, cotton for cotain econontic ^laracters. Meerut Uni- 
vertity. 

2. Jain, Meera. Bktchemico-genetic ba^ of male sterility- 
fertility nestothtion systems in wheat. Meerut Unmasity. 

3. KoHe, Nilkanth Vishvactatii. Prediction of effective job 
perft^mance of agrtcuUucal extmsion officers of the commu¬ 
nity devdopmmt blocks. Univ^ty of Udaipur. 

4. Singh- Studies cm some factors affectmg phos¬ 
phate utihz^km. Univosity ot Udaipur. 

5. Sandhu, Tariochan Sii^. Ge^type-atviremmeat inttf- 
a^ioii in (&UIel aaalyw and ada^tkm Judies tn pea, Pisuto 
sidivum (L) Pon^b Agricultmal Uitiveraity. 

6. SaiMu, Smradra Pal Sii^. Con^i^tiOT stiidies in 

Mmut Uaiver^. 
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7. Sindlm, Jagveer Sin^. Genetics of mate sterility-ferti- 
Illy restoration a/id bete^is breediru in wtot. Meerut 
University. 

8. Venna, J^m Qtandra. EcoTvomics of fairm mechanisa¬ 
tion in Jaipur District of Rajastlwn. University of Utteipur. 

Veteriaary Science 

1. Khvole, hianohar Unamrao. Studies on pathology of 
pneumoiutts cau^ by chlamydial (Bedsonia) agent in sheep and 
goats. Haryana Agriculture University. 

SOOAL SCIENCES 

Sectology 

I. Rama^ray Prasad Singh. Decision making and rural 
elites: A sti^y of rural urban elites interaction in decision mak¬ 
ing process m Rural Rajasthan. University of Udaipur. 

Political Science 

1. Bakh^i^ ^ingh. The Supreme Court of India as instru- 
nwnt of social justice. Meerut University. 

2. Gupta, Kajlash Chandra. Political alienation in a demo¬ 
cracy. Meerut Universiiy. 

3. Kcomanichanh, Virachith. Political and cultural con- 
laas between India and Laos. Magadh Univmity. 

4. Mitmcha, Om Prakash. Personnel administration in 
iHiblic undertakmg^ wiih special reference to Hindustan Steel 
Ltd. University Delhi. 

Sharrna, Pi^m Mohan. The role of the General Assem- 

of the United Nationsfrom 1950- 

I960. Meerut Uitivcrsity. 

6. Sharma, Shehlata. Bhopal Nagar Palika Nigam kc- 
prashM^ ke mulyankan cvem vartman karyapranali ka adhya- 
^vaa- JlbAHAi 

7. Suwal, Yashoda. The Nepalese foieign policy 1951-1971, 
Uruvmity of Jabalpur. 

8. Vcttevalli, Anumalaseiiy. Judicial review of administ¬ 
rative action m India with sp^ial reference to the sales tax ad¬ 
ministration m Madras State (Tamil Nadu). University of 
Delhi. 

9. Wadhwa, Icamlesh Kumar. Minority safeguards in 
India. Meerut Uhivmity. 

Econonics 

1. Batia, Nirnriaj Rani. A critical study bf the impact of 
foreign aid on Indian economy smoe 1951. Meerut Univer¬ 
sity. 

2. Bineevaie, ^ivant Rao. Swalantraia ke pashchat Ma¬ 
dhya Pradesh mei^ laghu udyogon ka vikas; Visheshta viprann 
kc sandharbb mejji. ViJeram University. 

3. Gupta, Har^ Chandra. Ir\stituti<M\al financing of In¬ 
dian agriculture iihder five year plans. Meerut Univwsity. 

4. Jwala Prasad Singh- Resource allocation in Uttar Pra- 
dcab agricuUuie: A case study of Deoria District. Universiiy of 
Ddhi. 

5. Nagar, Mabender. Bhartiya niryai vyapar iwin Madhya 
Pradesh ka yogdarj. Vikram University. 

6. Py^ Lai. xhe social accounting framework for under- 
developra countries with special reference to India. University 
of Demi. 

7. Saini. Gurdas Ram. Economics of farm management 
with special refemioce to some sele^ed holdings in Uttar Pra¬ 
desh. University of Delhi. 

8. Satyapriya, V.S. Marketing of arecanut in Mysore Sta-e. 
University ofPoo()a. 

9. Sii^i^i,Tfjlok NatiL Prospects of economic coopera¬ 
tion an the ECAFg region. Meerut University. 

JO. Vo^a, bid^jit Singh. A critical stikfy of capital for- 
n^tioa and ^nodtur^ growth in India during plan period. 
Jyleerirt University. 

11^'^gd Ram Export potentteUti^ of Indian heavy 

^ecttieal-equipinteit plants in sector. Meorut University. 





<wid other 

r«^stUi«» ia Inila. 


.5. I,iricihw|f R.. Deyetepmwrtf^ teaiitftnrial aanaferit tf r ^i w i n n^^ 
with special rdererwc to the a^ta&iyayee 3-2-1-27 and the* :dr- 
EOponding nil^ in the othft- important scboob of Sanskrit 
grammv. U.-iWersity of Poona. 



SmeaOw 


1. Gmita. Om Nath. Developing a seif instructional pro- 

In patter of English for the under- 

gCMhiate students. Meperut University. 

2. Jai R^. A CDonitative study of interpersonal re- 
iMums lo enective and inmective classroom grouDs Vikram 
Uidversity. 

vOffliofrcf 

1. Biswas, Swapan Kumir. Ubour legislation in India since 
1947. University of Burdwan. 

2. Jain. Jane^twar Das. Role of co%Mrcial banks in the 
economic developm»it of India. Meerut University. 

HUMANITIES 

PUIoBOpfay 

1. Dube. Rita. Ramanuja's theory of knowledge. Univer¬ 
sity of Burdwan. 

2. Grou, Claude. The religious back^ound of philosophy 
in mxlera Mahaiashtra: A study of the influence of Hinduism, 
embtianity and Islam on the evaluation of philosophical id^ 
in Maharashtra between 1818 and 1920. University of Poona. 

3. Maratfae, Moresbwar PraUiakar. critical examination 
of pbilost^y of Sank^adia^a with special reference to the 
Bradimasutrabhasya. University of Poon^. 

Fine Arts 

1. Sharma.Sita. Krishna leela ihetoe in Rajasthani minia- 
lures. Meerut University. 

Lifignstics 

1. Ua Rani Singh- Sahxrsa anuman<|a| ki boli ka bhasha 
vigyanik adhyayan. M^adh University. 

LITERATURE 

English 

1. Joshi, Vidya. Social thought and ^cicial criticism in the 
nineteenth century utd the novels of Dickens Universrtv of 
TXslhi- 

2. LaxmiNaram. Theodore Dreiw ^ a novelist; A study 
of realism and naturali»n in his novds. Me^t Umv«sity. 

3. Nalini Rani. Wall Whitman as ^ poet of democracy. 
Meerut University. 


6. Sudesh Kumsri. A study of annbanthias ir P^niysi 
grammir. University of Delhi. 

Hladj 

1. Arya, Raje.'\der Kumar. Madhy^tatee.!; dharjun sadb- 
naon kc sandharbh mein. Tulsi sahitya; Ek anushilan. Vikram 
Univmity. 

2. Auluck, Sudershan. Udaishankar Bhatt ke natakon ka 
shastriya adhyayan. Meerut University. 

3. Dhingra, Mahendra Kumar. Swatanttyottar Hindi evam 
Punjabi kahani*. Tulnatmak adhyayan 1947-65. Meerut Uni¬ 
versity. 

4. Gadgil. Madhusuebtn Keshav. Hindi ekanktyon mem 
abhlvayakt smajik jiwan. University of Poona. 

5. Gaikwad. Dnyanaraj Kashinath. Prasadottar Hindi 
oatak aur sanghaish tatav 1934-1970. University of Poona. 

6. Gupta, Gian Chand. Swatantryottar Hindi upai^^on 
mein gramchetna. Meerut University. 

7. Hari Singh. Hindi nirgun bbakti paranuiara mein Sat- 
nami Sampraday. Av^lh ki Kotwa shakha: S^itya aur 
hant. Meerut University. 

8. Jo^i, Chhaganlal Tulshiram. Krishan bhakti kayya ki 
parampara mein Surdas tatha Narsingh Mehta ka samikshat- 
mak j^yayan. University of Poona. 

9. Kaushik.Virendra Kumar. Dwivediyug ki prashthUiotmu 
fiKin Nathuram Shanker ka vishisht a^yayan. M^ut 
University. 

10. Paramhans Rao, Singhasa. Saptak kaviyon ki kavita: 
Vikasatnaktatha alochnatmak adhyayan. University of Poona. 

11. Saroj. Swatantryottar Hindi kahani mein nagar jiwan. 
Meerut University. 

12. ^arma, Shashi Kanta. Pasdiatya romani alochna ke 
sandarbh mein Hindi ke swatMtandattavadi alodina ka vitas. 
University of Delhi. 

13. Shamta, Shiv Charan. Bihari Satsat mein bin^vidhan. 
Meerut University. 

14. Sharma.Surendra. Hindi ki raswadi alochana: Swarup 
aur Vikas. Meerut Universily. 

15. Shukla, Vi^wa Nath. Rahul Ji ke lalit ssdiitya pa 
samyavad ka prabhav. Meerut University. 

16. Sisodia, Partap Singh, Kamayani Mahakavya; Ek 
vigyanik vishlcshan Kurukshetra University. 

17. Srivastava, Pushp Lata. Hindi ekanki ke sandarbh loein 
Dr Ram Kumar Verma ka vishesb adl^ayan. Meout Uai- 
vetsity. 

18. Urmila Kumari. Shuklottar Hindi nibandh: Prs^ti 
aur pcev^ittiyan. Meerut UniversUy. 

Urdu 

1. Zaidi, Shaheda Gufran. Female characters in urdu novel 
from early period to Prem Chand. University of Delhi. 


Frtat^ 

1. Nadaradja, R. Une etude des Cables jg hi Countaine <)ui 
out des analogies av«c ks labks et apologues iitdieos et de 
cdles qui de scarce indienne. Kamatak Umvosity. 

Soaskrit 

1. Atikuldt^t Shripad Laxman. Cita^ons in the Kashika. 
Uzuwrtity of Poona. 

2. Bopardtkar, Midhusudait Nr^tuh. Agafya trends; A 
historical ani cultund study. University of^^ia. 

3. Oaur, Vishim Lai. Paninlya ashtm,yaj» Jd radina ke 
a<c&Kteoot s^hantem ka alo^abxi^ adlmyaii. Meerut 
Univosit^. 

A Kufkami, Maaohar BaBc^Jma. a]vtb(^ogy: 

A sto^ based on six hnportant Univaaty of 

Toam. . '■ ■■ 


rHkradtf 

I. Mirajkai', Nishika t Dhondopant. Ac&unik marathi 
kavyatecl pratimanchc badalte swanq> 1850-1925. Univeisity 
of Poona. 

History 

1. Nayeera, M.A. The external relations of t}» Bj^pur 
kiztg^m: A study in di^omaric history. Univasity cd'Poraia. 

Z. Pagare.Shatad Kumar. Po(MV yugeen dhatodk 

aastfaaen:&ltiha3ik!^]n^cshaa9S0 A.D.— 1150 A.D. Vikram 
University, 

3. Sahu, Sittfam. Mahabharat kaleeri rajya vayavastoa. 
Jiwaii University. 

4. Tiwari, Chanderkant Devidayal. Malra ka Ghorl 
rajvwMh evam jsui jeeran 1409-1436. Indore Univefsity. 

5. Yodav, Shiv Natayan. Holkaf rajya ke ^ashasan ke yi- 

kas ka itihas i84Al^. Uah^^ty, 






And hb future was bright once again. 


A year ag£>, there was a duy that 
tbreatened to be his darkest. His retina 
seeded immediate surgery, it needed 
I laser beam. And it was not available 
io Indk. A bright future hung by a 
Voider thread. 

We were contacted. The call wmi 
^ otmd 5 continents and the hunt 
began. Seconds ticked by, as Aic^lndia 
staff coBibed hospitals around the world. 
The t^ision ended when the ^uipment 
was a^Uy found in Mannheim. 

We flew the didd to Frankfurt, anotha 
airlete pooled in its effort and flew him 
to Maanh^m. 

To^y, when he diases a 
butterfly, picks a bundi of flowers, 
tmngs br^aod beautiful,, 
we fed fwond m om job. The job of 
(swtying peof^ from one place 
so anoth^. Sbm^B&es, even from 
to ^ht. 


We have a wide network of 
communicBtion facilities to help you i 
any situation. We have 129 offices 
and 34 destinations the world over. So 
you have friends in almost every 
part of the world. Friends who go out 
of their way if you should need 
something out of the way. Try us and 
we*il make you an Air^lndian. 

For ever and ever. 



Att^l KtrMAR cm babatf of the Aaaoelafl^ oFlnt^en 
Rouse Haw £^th^f10«t 4ira^ 

# 9i£W I^IA K-t<,;Conii«i8ht 
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The Champion of University Autonomy 


Sir Arcot Lakshamanaswumi Mudaliar, the grand old man of hiedical sciences, passed away on 
April 15,1974. As an educationist, he was a zealous guardian of miiversity autonomy. Hcalways 
stood up for continuing English as the medium of higher education. He was an able teacher and 
a distinguished medical scientist. His books have bwn used standard teaching text in many 
countries. He was a brilliant orator, forthright critic and a man of strong principles. 

Dr. Mudaliar was horn on October 14, 1887. He had his college education in Madras 
Christian College and took his medical degree from the Madras Medical College, He became 
F.R.C.O.G. in 1930 and F.R.C.P. in 1966. Dr. Mudaliar served the Madras Medical College 
in various capacities and was the first Indian Principal of the College during 1939-42. 

He made invaluable contribution in the educational fiejd. He served the University of 
Madras lor a record' period of 27 years continuously as its Vice.Chancellor and held a number 
of honorary posts. He was the Chairman of the Board of Governors of the Indian Institute of 
Technology, Madras, from 1959 to 1968; a member of the 
Governing Council of the Indian Institute of Sciences, Bangalore, 
for 30 years (1940-70); he was a member of the Universities 
Commissio.'i (1948) and the Chairman of the Secondary 
Educatio.n Commission (1952). ^ 

Dr. Mudaliar was assgeiated with a number of international j|b|p 

organisations. He was a member of the Indian National Com- flEi 

mission for UNESCO and a member of the Indian delegation to 4B|P' 
the Wo.'ld Health Organisation. He led the Indian delegation to 1 

these conferences on a number of occasions and was elected , 1 

Chairman of the Executive Board of the W.H.O. in 1949. He 'J 

was the Chairman of the Executive Board of the UNESCO for ^ 

two years from 1954. He presided at the 1961 session of the r 

World Health Assembly. 

Dr. Mudaliar had been associated with the Indian Medical .; 

Council since its inception. He was the Chairman of the Acadc- 
mic Council of the All-India Institute of Medical Sciences, New 
Delhi, for a number of years. He was a member of the Bhore 
Committec on Medical Aid and Relief Education and was 
Chairman of its Sub-Committee from 1942-45. 




. 




Dr. Mudaliar was very closely associated with the develop¬ 
ment of the activities of the Inter-University Board. He was 
the President of the Inter-University Board during 1949 and was 
the Chairman of its Standing Committee from 194S>-57. He had 
represented the Madras Univemty at the quinquennial confe- 
rciKss of Indian univcrsiti« since 1929. He represented India 
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INDIAN INSITTUTE Off 
lEOESOLOGY. BOMBAY 
POWAT, BOMBAY 400676 

Aiv^Um^tNo. 772 

Aimteaoa to PoTteradHBie Diploifla 

Cow^ ra ET^toeo^ing 

(1974-75 S^sMOTi) 

APPLICATIONS are hvited f^r adniis- 

sicHi to th& following Postgraduate dip- 
lOTRa ccrarsK (DITT), Civil Enpneeting 
liepartnMat (I) Dock and Harbour 
Engineering, (2) Applied Hydrologi'. 
Ekctrieal Engineering Department (0 
Computer Science. 

Tne DHT courees are of one acadcnitc 
year’s duration. The courses are schedul¬ 
ed to start on 22nd July 1974. Scholar¬ 
ships of Rs. 250/- p.m. are awarded to 
unspoRsrmd students admitted to these 
courses. Hostel accommodation isavail- 
abte to all students. 

Candidates will be selected by a test 
andinterviewattiielnstituteat Bombay. 
Tte raadidates are to meet their own 
expe.oses for mterview. 

Miaiiaiitn Quilificattoas ; 

and Harbour Engg : At Icait f> 
Second Class Bachelor's Degree in Civil 
Bigjneermg. 

Applied Hydrolosy : At least a SccoAd 
Class Bachelor's degree in Engmee’-ing or 
a good Master’s Degree in Science (Phy¬ 
sics, Chwnistry, Maihemotics, Geolog>'. 
Geophysics, Meteorology, Agriculture). 

ConpBter ScioKe : (a) At least second 
class B.E./B. Tech. Degree in, Electrical 
Eoginet^if^ Electronics communications 
ot Tete-communications from a recognis¬ 
ed University or equivalent Degree or 
(b) M.Sc. in Ph>«ics (with Electronics) 
or (c) As a special aisc, B.E, or M.Sc. 

in other areas of specialization, 
may be admitted, provided they have 
Mifficient tockgrou-^ in Etectronics and 
Matbematits. 

Candidates who have appeared at the 
ix>rc^>oading qualifying examination 
ate awaittng results, are also eligible 
to apply. 

Experience in a rdevant field will be 
comidered d isirable qualification. Otlm 
things teing equal, candufotes with 
«xpeHence m the xefan^t field and those 
sponsored W Govanmeat, Quasi-Govt. 
^iK-gd oHal oc Intfi^tal Oi^aiu^tions 
wdl be 

CaaMtos Msogtag to B^edtded 
Caste/SrtoeidUbeceatoiteved fin- Adatot- 
Btoa pvprided toey ktve obfidoed at \tast 
S$ per cent marks at ^ fhni examlM- 
Bcm. BpecM ea3»ideration wHl tw dtowa 
to tosm to Bis Bitter ^ adm^stona, Ttoy 
me eoKESiptod from tuittoa 

.fees. 

' Aimli^tom farms can be had frmn 

. *tas (Acadenito) M 

h (66 
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superscribed Admi^ion DIET course in 


(Mention here Branch of course.) 

Comptetod applicatirms with Indian 
Postal Order for Rs. 5 must mch the 
Depnty Registrar (Academic), by I5tl» 
Jane, 1974. 

INDIAN INSTirUTfi O? 

TECHNOLOGY. BOMBAY 

POWAI, BOMBAY 406076 
Alvertiseneat Na. 771 

Admtssi m to M»c. courses in Scirncu 
subjects 1974-75 SeJston. 

APPLICATIONS arc iwIleJ f,ir ad¬ 
mission to M.Sc. course in ; 

(1) Applied Geology. Duration ; 3 yr^- 

(2) Chemistry. Duration : Z >eirs. 

(-3) Mathematics. Duration : 2 yc.ir^- 

(4) Physics. Duration : 2 years. 

The courses are sc'.ieJuleJ to star! on 
1st August 1974. StU'D'.ts are requinid 
to reside in the Institute Hastels. 

Candidates will be required to ap-icar 
for interview and a writtet test ai !hc 
Institute at B.imhiy at their ow t espois- 
es on an assig tej Jitc, 

Tne Institute provide^ fitinciil assis¬ 
tance in the form of scholarships and 
Creeshlps. Scholarships of Rs. 73 - p iji. 
each are awarded to 25 per cent' of slo* 
dents admitted to each course. In addi¬ 
tion 10 per cent of the stu-dcnls may be 
awarded free tuition on g.-ound>’ of 
need. 

Minim m Qji'ificitio.is ; 

AnpUed Geolo^fif: A Bacheloi Degree 
in Science With Geology os the Pdncipnl 
subject and Physics or Chemistry or 
Mathematics as other subjecl(s> with £»t 
least 55 per cent marks at Ihe fi i il 
examination 

Chgmlstry : A BachebrN Degree with 
Chemistry (main) and Physics (subsi¬ 
diary*; or P.iysics (mainland Cnemistry 
(subsidiary) or Chemistry, Pnvsici and 
Mathemitics. with at least 55 per cent 
mirks at the ft-tal examination. 

Mitheaati» : A Bschelor's Degree 
with Mathematics (Major/Mai'.) and 
Pitysves (Miaor/Subsidiary), or with 
Mathematics, Paysics and Cne.Tiistry, 
with miAimam 55 per cent marks al the 
final examination. 

Physics ; A B Sc. (-Hons ) Degree with 
Physks (main). Mathematics (subst- 
diary) or Math^aties (nniin), Phwkw 
(substoiary) ot B.Sc. wiOi Phyika,^ Ch®- 
ttvistry a-’d Matheia'rf'tcs with at l^t 55 
pCT cent marks at the final examination. 

OiBtoidates hsleaglng to Sehsdated 
Cffite/Trfbsa^lbeooastoaed for Atot^. 
jtoi frnrhled they hiwe obtei ae d at 

ttoa. coa^eriiliM be 


to toaai in the mottor of admli^isi ud 
award of SchoUn^llH aod Fmnihfin. 

Notwithstanding the above, a candi¬ 
date possessing Bachelor's D^ree in 
Etigincefing of this Institute and wishing 
to sc^k admission to M.Sc. courses in 
Physics, Chemistry, or Mafi^atics 
may be cansidc:ed on irulividuo! merits of 
the case. 

CandldatiK why hive appeared for the 
corresponding quamyingexamioauon in 
May//une 1974 and are awaiting results 
are also eligible to apply. 

The cauTOC in APPLIED GEOLOGY 
comprises course work on diflercnt sulv 
3 ccts, wark on an assig \cd problem and 
geological field work. The specialisation 
would largely be in the areas of Engioeer- 
ing geology. Mine.alogy, Petrology and 
Economic geology-. 

Tne course in CHEMISTRY otTers 
excellent opportunities for training in 
Cftcmistry on m xfern lines, This includes 
Quantum Cneniiitry. Statistical thermo¬ 
dynamics. Sxlicf SJtatc Cricmistry and 
I’nysici, Crystal and molecular structure, 
Cncmicil and Elccirochemcal Kinciic-*, 
Pnysieal, Organic and Inorganic C'he- 
mislry. Reaction mechanism, Natural 
Products Cnemistry. Co-ordination and 
Analytical Chcmlsir), ('hcmicul insiru- 
me uation and Anplicifivia to analyheu! 
problems. 

Tnccoursein M ATHEM ATlC.'i olTcrs 
excellent rpp inanities for a broad 
ba«J training in Mdthcmilics on nuv 
dem lines. The contents cover basic 
areas of Pure and Applied Mathematics. 
With Statistics and Operation's Re»edrch 
and Numerical Analysis a'Hl < omputcr 
Pj'ogramminB- I'v the scennd year s.itnc 
scape is provided for advanced training 
it one of these atcas The caLir.se is do- 
signei to mike it useful either fir teach¬ 
ing and research in Mathe nntiCi or in¬ 
dustry orientej ciTecrs. 

Tne c )ur.SG in PHYSIC.n hns been de- 
sigKd to give the stude’.is a good 
p-eparalio.n in the basic subjects siarh as 
C^lassical and Quantum MecnanicK, Elec¬ 
tromagnetic theory and Mathematical 
Physics. Wockstvop practice and Efcetro- 
nics arc taught to all students by engineer- 
t.ng faculties. In a^ond year there is 
scope for specialisation in certain branch¬ 
es of Pnysira. 

Application forms can be had frona the 
Deputy Registrar (/^ademic) bv enclc«- 
in^ a ^lf-TO<ircssc{i stamped (fiO Paisc 
stamp) envelope of size 23 x 10 ems 
superscribed "AditUssion M Sc. coure^s) 

in.Completed appiica- 

tio.'^ with Postal Orderfs) of the value of 
Rs. 5 must reach the Deputy Resiatrar 
(Academic) by 20th June, 1974, 

Postal requests for application form, 
received without a s^-addressed, ade¬ 
quate stamped and duly^ supei^toed 
e^Tvede^ of ^ appro^^te stze^ or 
itoeav^ ikR<s Juan tVH wIU tsot be 
«tteztaiitod. 
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Question Baiilting in 
the Universities 


H. S. SINGHA 


WITH deficiencies galore, it may by difficult to decide 
priorities in the reform of university examinations. 
One sector, however, stands out clearly. It concerns 
the betterment of questions which are really the stuff 
our tests are made of. As a question paper cannot 
be better than the worst question in it, the availabi¬ 
lity of good questions is recognized as an essential 
pre-requisite for examination reform. A facile way 
of providing for it could be to establish a collection 
of questions in the university. It is this universe — 
rather, an ever expanding universe—of questions that 
has come to be popularly known as a question bank. 
The fact that a question bank, is a collection of ques¬ 
tions appears to bi common to ail its prevalent 
concepts which differ in other details like the number 
of questions which constitute a question banlc, their 
level of refinement in terms of item analysis as also 
in the functions assigned to the bank. This paper 
purports to sort out the various levels at which a 
question bank can be set up and how could univer¬ 
sities go about doing it. 

The idea of a question bank is neither revolu¬ 
tionary nor very novel. 

At the school stage, the National Council of 
Educational Research and Training has been toying 
with it for some time. They have to date a pool of 
11000* questions in various school subjects collected 
from various sources and produced in specially orga¬ 
nized test development workshops. The question 
banking is also being talked about in the univer¬ 
sities for the last few years. It got formalized 
as a major recommendation of the Seminar on 
Examination Reform organized by the Association 
of Indian Universities at Delhi in 1971. Later on, it 
appeared as a part of the action plan for examination 
reform prepared by the University Grants Commis¬ 
sion.** With the setting up of a Research Cell, the 
Association of Indian Universities has also started 
exploring the idea of establishing the question bank 
at the national level. 

Questions being the vehicle for not only testing 
but ^also for teaching and learning in most of the 

,, , 

Examination Committee set up by the Cea- 
tral'Advt|eu' 0 pard of Education; National Council of Edu- 
catimial R^a^b^and Trainiog; 1971; Appendix 8. 

**E«amiQatio0 Reform—A plan of action; Univeraty 
Grants ComEaUsidn; 1973. 





subjects, the availability of gtwd quality questions 
would certainly have a healthy iin|»cl on the total 
educational process in the universities. A question 
bank would be an asset to teachers, textbook wri¬ 
ters, curriculum framers and even students. But its 
IMime function remains the improvement of univer¬ 
sity question papers by providing technically sound 
questions of known worth to the paper setters. Be¬ 
sides the improvement of teaching and testmg, there 
are many incidental advantages of setting up a ques¬ 
tion bank in a university and they are no less im¬ 
portant. For instance, the production of questions 
in the question bank would clarify and concretize the 
instructional objectives in different subjects, thereby 
helping everybody concerned with university educa¬ 
tion. If properly planned, it may involve participa¬ 
tion by university teachers and even students, and in 
the present situation it appears to be a step—although 
a small step—in the right direction. At a time when 
there is a proliferation of colleges, a question bank 
can also help, to some extent, in the maintenance of 
educational standards. Since each question in a ques¬ 
tion bank carries with it statistical information, 
teachers in the colleges can compare the performance 
of their own students with the expected performance 
in the university. A question bank at the national 
level can similarly help in the maintenance of stan¬ 
dards in the country as a whole by providing inter- 
university comparisons. 

But whatever a question bank ultimately achicvc.s 
will much depend upon the way it is organized and 
the level at which it is set up. There are clearly four 
levels at which question banking can be taken up by 
the universities, ^cause of the lack of better names, 
we shall call them Levels Zero, One, Two and Three. 

LEVEL ZERO 

At this level, a question bank is just a library of 
questions. The questions do not carry with them 
the Item analysis data like the facility index and the 
discrimination index which help in predicting the way 
they would function in a testing situation. Even the 
qualitative details like the unils of the syllabus or 
the instructional objectives on which the questions are 
based are missing. Some may even doubt whether 
at this level it is a question bank at all. That is why 
it is being called the Zero Level of question banking. 
Although good in itself and possibly useful to slu- 
ctents, teachers and textbook authors, its utility for 
the improvement of testing seems to be rather limi¬ 
ted. 

LEVEL ONE 

At this level an attempt is made in the question 
bank to provide essential information about each ques¬ 
tion in it. The questions are not, however, pre-tested 
or item-analyzed. Only such details as be easily 
arrived at through a consensus of experienced tea¬ 
chers and subject matter experts, like the estimated 
difBtailty or facility level and the instructional objec¬ 
tive on which a question is based, are given. At this 
level, in addition to its utility for te^ers and stu- 
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dents, a question b^nk becomes a better tool for test¬ 
ing. With the of information about questions, 
ic is possible to fore-cast to some extent the perfor¬ 
mance of questions in the examination. It is an 
improvement over Level Zero no doubt but it does 
not go very far because the indices are after all esti¬ 
mated ones. But this is perhaps the minimum that 
a question bank must have if it is to be an aid for 
paper setting. 

LEVEL TWO 

At this level, the question bank becomes a sophis¬ 
ticated collection of pre-tested and pre-judged ques¬ 
tions, classified by the content and the instructional 
objectives they test. The questions are rigorously 
tried out and calibrated, possibly against the univer¬ 
sity standards. As the item analysis data are empiri¬ 
cally obtained, it is possible to predict the perfor¬ 
mance of questions in the examinations very accura- 


Readers are requested to send their 
comments to the Editor. 


tely. Naturally therefore at this level, the question 
bank becomes a very efficient tool for the improve¬ 
ment of testing, Once the design of the question- 
paper has been finalized, the final question paper be¬ 
comes a mere matter of compilation from the question, 
bank. 

LEVEL THREE 

This is only an extension of Level Two with the- 
difference that the questions with their statistical and 
other details are stored in a computer facilitating 
their retrieval and manipulation. This really repre¬ 
sents the acme of question banking, taking paper 
setting to an automatic level. 

Obviously, as we go higher in the level, the com¬ 
plexity of question banking increases, adding thereby 
to the organizational difficulties as well ^ to the cost 
of setting it up. But perhaps, the dividends which 
the universities can reap from question bank also 
increase with increasing coroplexiiy. An important 
issue that the universities will have to decide before- 
venturing upon a question bank is, therefore, t^ 
level at which they want to organize it. Tlu choice 
lies perhaps only between Level One and Level Two. 
May be that a university decides to begin with Level 
One and then plan to transform it into Level Two. 
Level Three would, however, remain the ultimate- 
goal in question banking in most of the develc^ng 
countries. 

A word of edition at this stage would be a|^ro- 
priate. The question liking could suffin* from the 
<)f wing or^mzed at the lowest level and 
still aimipg at the rid^t divided. 'Hto Xjniveisity 


Grants Commission visualizes the question bank in a 
course to consist of 50 to 100 questions of equi¬ 
valent standard suitably distributed over the entire 
course. It is also expected that if questions are prin¬ 
ted on cards and selected at random then the expense 
on setting of question papers, printing and storage 
etc. as also on invigilation could be largely avoided.* 
Can we really over-simplify the process of paper 
setting like th'S ? Obviously, we are asking, rather 
too much from a question bank. By making paper 
setting entirely dependent on the bank—and that too 
conceived at Level Zero—we are taking a myopic 
view of the whole process. In fact, this may do more 
harm than good. It may cripple the examination 
system rather than improve it. If questions are 
chosen from out of a set of 50 to 100, examinations 
would be completely invalidated. It would become 
almost impossible for the paper setter—with his free¬ 
dom drastically cut—to get a balance in the question 
paper in terms of both the weightages to content and 
instructional objectives and the distribution of diffi¬ 
culty or facility level and the forms of questions. Arc 
we not ending up in testing for the memorization of 
certain questions when our emphasis should really be 
on critical and reasoning abilities? And then who 
can draw the boundaries to the universe of know¬ 
ledge? In this form the question bank becomes a 
crutch for the paper setters who are not academi¬ 
cally strong but becomes a hinderance for the imagi¬ 
native ones. A question bank should necessarily be 
b.'oadly conceived, imaginatively planned and efficien¬ 
tly operated. We should not try to go beyond its 
legitimate functions. It should not become the be-all 
and end-all of every thing in paper setting. It should 
be only an aid to the paper setters to be used volunta¬ 
rily. Furthermore, the establishment ofa question bank 
in a university has some other corollaries too. The 
university will have to modify the procedure of paper 
setting. It may also have to have a small Research 
Cell or an Academic Wing to look after various pro¬ 
blems of question banking. 

Once the above mentioned precautions are taken, 
it would not be at all difficult to setup a question 
bank in a university. If it is planned at Level One 
or Two, the l^ollowing could be the possible stages 
in its establishment: 

COLLECTION OF QUESTIONS 

First step in question banking is clearly the 
collection of questions. Questions can be collected 
from various sources like good textbooks, question 
papers from different universities and the question 
banks in other universities as also the central ques¬ 
tion bank. 

PRODUCTION OF QUESTIONS 

In addition to the collection of questions, new 
questions will also have to be produced for the bank. 
This may be done by organizing test development 
workshops or by inviting questions from the tea¬ 
chers and the students. It is through this produc- 

*tbid, p 5. 


Uon of questions that teachers and students can have 
a feeling of participation in the management of 
university examinations. 

SCREENING OF QUESTIONS 

The questions collected and produced will have 
to be screened. This may be done by specially cons¬ 
tituted Screening Cemmittees in different subjects 
or even by the existing Boards of Studies. If the 
question bank is to be set up at Level One, the 
Screening Committee/Board of Studies will also 
have to decide the facility levels of the questions as 
also the instructional objectives on which they are 
considered to be based. 

TRY-OUT OF QUESTIONS 

If the question bank is planned at Level Two, the 
questions after passing through screening will have 
to undergo a rigorous try-out on a representative 
sample of students. This would help in improving 
the questions and also yield statistical indices which 
could be used for predicting the functioning of the 
questions in the examinations. 

STORAGE 

The questions that are finally selected and refined 
would need to be stored scientifically. This may be 
done on item cards giivingall the possible informa¬ 
tion about the questions. Only if we are planning 
the question bank at Level Three—which, of course* 
is a remote possibility—will these questions need 
computerization. 

DISSEMINATION 

If the question bank is to make effective contri¬ 
bution to the improvement of testing, teaching and 
learning in the universities, it should be easily avail¬ 
able to teachers and students. Question banking 
should not be a hush-hush affair. For the purposes 
of dissemination, the question bank in each subject 
may even be made available in the printed form. 

REPLENISHMENT AND REVISION 

Question banking in the universities should not 
be once-in-a-Iife-time activity but should, on the 
other hand, be an on-going process. New questions 
will have to be added to it and the dead wood 
removed from it from time to time. 

Obviously, the right place for a question bank is 
the university examination office. Morever, every uni¬ 
versity should have its own question bank. But 
there is a strong need to set up a question bank at 
the national level as well. This could be located in 
the Association of Indian Universities which has a 
Research Cell to look after it. Such a question bank 
would function as the bank of banks Asides acting 
as a trend setter in the beginning. The central 
question bank would also ensure uniform standards 
of examining in the universities. Q 
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Royal College of Physicians of London 

And 

Royal College of Surgeons of England 


Sir Ratanji Dalai Research Scholarship in 

Tropical Medicine 


For Attention of intending Applicants 

APPLICATIONS are iavited for a full-time or part- 
time scholarship for research in Tropical Medicine 
conducted either in Britain or overseas. Candidates 
must be medical practitioners registered in the Com¬ 
monwealth. 

The value of the Scholarship will be appro¬ 
ximately £2,500 p.a. A grant for expenses may be 
paid to the institution where the research is conducted. 

Appointment will be for one year in the first ins¬ 
tance. with the possibility of renewal up to a maxi¬ 
mum of three years in all. 

Further details of the Scholarship and method of 
application may be obtained from the Secretary, Ro¬ 
yal College of Sorgeons of England, 35-43 Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, London, WC2A 3PN by whom applica¬ 
tions must be received not later than 15th June, 1974. 

For Attention of Institutions intending to send 
nominations 

The Sir Ratanji Dalai Research Scholarship was 
established under the will of Sir Ratanji Dinsbaw 
Dalai, CIE, MRCP, MRCS, DPH of Bombay. 

The Trust requires that appointments alternate 
between tropical medicine and tropica! surgery; appli¬ 
cations are now invited for an award in tropical me¬ 
dicine, to be taken up not later than 1st September 
1974. 

The Scholarship is open to medical practitioners 
reg^tered in any part of the Commonwealth, and 
may be held in any institution in Britain or overseas 
that is acceptable to the two Royal Colleges. It will 
be awarded for one year in the first instance but may 
I be ronewed annually up to a maximum of three years 
in all. 

The stipend will be determined by the awarding 
committee but is unlikely to exceed £2,500. The 
award may, however, be held in conjunction with 
other support and need not be on a whole-time basis. 
A anall allowance for Research expenses may be of¬ 
fered to the institution at which the resem^ch is con¬ 




ducted and in appropriate cases a Scholar's existing 
superannuation arrangements may be continued. 

Applications must be sponsored by a head of de¬ 
partment who can offer facilities and technical assis¬ 
tance for a research project in tropical medicine and 
must include the following;— 

1. Full names, age and qualifications of the can¬ 
didate with the name of his or her medical registra¬ 
tion authority and date of registration. 

2. Past and present appointments of the candi¬ 
date, with present salary and superannuation airangc- 
ments, if any. 

3. Details of the candidate's research experience 
and publications, if any. 

4. Names and addresses of two persons, in addi¬ 
tion to the nominator (whose comments should ac¬ 
company the application), who may be consulted ab¬ 
out the candidate’s achievements and potential. 

5. A statement (500 words) on the nature and 
scope of the proposed research project, indicating 
its probable duration (maximum three year). 

6. Particulars of other financial support, if any 
assured or applied for, that may also be available to 
the candidate, and of the proportion of the candi¬ 
date’s time to be devoted to this research. 

7. A declaration, signed on behalf of the depart¬ 
ment, that all necessary facilities will be provided in 
the event of the application being successful, with an 
indication whether this is contingent upon the receipt 
of a grant for research expenses and of the amount, 
if any, that would be required. 

Nominations must reach the Seo’etary, Royal 
College of Snrgecnis of England, 35/43 Linc^n’s Inn 
Fields, London WC2A 3PN not later than 15th June, 
1974. 

R.S, JOHNSON-GILBERT, ma 
S ecretary, 

Royal College of Surgeons of I^gland. 
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NCC And the Universities 


Modified 

Aims 


K. L. JOSH! 


THE Kunzru Committee on University Officers 
Training Corps and the earlier University Training 
Corps (UOTC & UTC) were appointed by the 
Government of India in 1946 becanse even if the 
organization was reportedly doing useful work, their 
number was too small for a country of the size of 

The author is former Vice-Chancellor of Indore University 
anc? a UOC Fellow at Ookhale Institute of Politics and 
Economics, Poona. 


India and secondly the trained personnel had not 
shown qualities of initiative, self-confidence and self- 
reliance which were aims of the organization. 
However, the Kunzru Committee were conWaced 
that the organization had to be strengthened and 
expanded as it brought about improvement in the 
health of the students and in their discipline. 

The new National Cadet Corps which resulted 
from the recommendations was really a youth 
organization on voluntary basis and it was to include 
junior division and girls division. Thus the senior 
students of the schools were to be included after the 
age of 13 or J4. This was a beginning of the 
expansion programme of the NCC. It was never 
visualized then that it should be made compulsory to 
every college student. Such a decision was taken in 
1962 during the Chinese aggression when the nation 
was emotionally tense and there was an all-round 
activity among the educationists to contribute to the 
defence of the country. To have trained manpower 
not only of engineers, medical and para-medicaJ per¬ 
sonnel but of all able-bodied persons for Civil Defence 
and military career was the objective of the expan¬ 
sion. 

Vicissitudes 

The enthusiasm, however, was short-lived partly 
because while students enrolled themselves compuls¬ 
orily, on account of the decision of the Vice-Chan¬ 
cellors at the Inter-University Board meeting in 
Bombay, it was impossible to provide for everyone 
the necessary equipment, uniforms and other facili¬ 
ties which go with the NCC organization. Further 
the required officer personnel for training was not 
easily available. I he Government of India, there¬ 
fore, agreed with the later recommendation of the 
Inter-University Board to make NCC voluntary and 
the numbers for NCC soon dwindled but it left a 
disparaging mark on Che discipline and character of 
the NCC. These vicissitudes made the Government 
of India constitute the Mahajani Committee. 

After the expansion the NCC had many critics 
because of the difficulties faced by the organization. 
On the other hand, the Defence Ministry was doing 
its best to strengthen the NCC but the universities 
became a little slack in ensuring the compulsory part 
of the NCC. Nearly 30% to 40% of the students 
sought exemption from attendance on medical or 
other flimsy grounds. There was thus a demorali¬ 
zation all-round. The Education Commission 
thought in 1964-66 that the NCC should explore “the 
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possibility of oi^nizing the training not throughout 
the i^riod of 3 years as at present but in a con¬ 
centrated and full time programme spread over about 
60 days which could be completed by students in 1 
to 3 stages according to their convenience. As 
alternative forms of social service come into being 
NCC should be made voluntary, leaving the students 
free to opt for it or any other form of social service 
provided." This recommendation was not very 
helpful nor actionable partly because the National 
Social Service organization (NSS) had many teething 
troubles and even now though a few successes have 
been recorded, the continuity of a programme in the 
colleges and universities has not been evolved and a 
good deal of discussion is going on as to how such a 
programme could be integrated with the regular 
teaching programme. Moreover, much less than 
1 % of the student population has opted for NSS and 
it is facing dramatic success or failure in different 
colleges and universities at the initial stage. The 
National Sports Organization (NSO) is also in an 
initial stage of development and the progress is slow 
because resources are scarce. The only traditional 
organization established for more than half a cen¬ 
tury is the NCC which now enrolls about 1 5 to 20% 
of the university student population. 

New Change 

With the acceptance of ihc concept of universal 
education when education has been thought to be 
therightofeverv citizen regardless of sex or voca¬ 
tional aspirations, there has been an emphasis on 
preparation for citizenship and tlierefore there «s 
an attempt to fill the gap between the student “out* 
of-the-class" and the objectives of the college or the 
university. 

It is difficult to consider and control the collegiate 
social life outside the class room when the class room 
itself has become unmanageable. If college-going 
becomes a social habit the class room was not the 
most important part of it. With the economic trends 
of to-day it is hard to provide all the facilities for 
more than 3 millions of students. But it cannot be 
said, when campuses and class rooms arc subjected 
to critical scrutiny, that there is no social awareness 
and social outlook among the students and the 
teachers. The root cause of the student unrest is 
really national poverty or financial incapacity to 
sustain the tremendous growth with semblance of 
standards and lack of promise of suitable employment 
in the system. 

In this atmosphere the NCC Committee found 
itself compelled to suggest remedie.s by which disci¬ 
pline as well motivation could be provided to the 
youth of the country. 

No FlatUades 

^ One outstanding point about the Mahajani Com¬ 
mittee report is that in analysing the present situation 
and in making suggestions regarding how the organi¬ 
zation could be made an effective vehicle for fulfilling 
agitations of the youth in inculcating the ideas of 
discipline, leadership and cooperative working, it is 
not padded with generalities, platitudes and inert 
ideas. It is direct, sharp, factual & brief, erring on 
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the side of practical rather than idealistic recommen¬ 
dations. The earlier aims of NCC have been modified 
to suit the modern conditions and ideas of sports¬ 
manship, creating a force of disciplined and trmned 
manpower, and developing among the students offi- 
ccr-like qualities so that they could obtain commis¬ 
sion in the armed forces more easily, have been in¬ 
cluded in three aims of the NCC. Thev have also re¬ 
commended that NCC, NSS and NSO should be run 
separately and not mixed up though they had before 
them ideas about integration of various activities 
under a National Youth Board. But the Committee 
thought that financially, socially and psychologically 
it may not be the right time to do too many things at 
one time and to fail in all of them rather than doing 
one thing successfully. To encourage the Junior 
Division they recommended direct entry facility to 
the cadets into National Defence Academy, Khadak- 
wasla, just as ‘C‘ certificate holders of Senior Division 
get similar concession to join the officers course at 
Dehra Dun at present. 

Field Day 

An important recommendation of the Committee 
is that academic instruction could be compressed wi¬ 
thin 5 days of the week in place of the present 6 days 
and one day should be called a “Field Day*’ which 
should be uiilired for imparling NCC training and 
even other activities outside the class room for stu¬ 
dents. The activities could not only include those of 
the NCC, NSS & NSO but also those that relate to 
studies and student’s standing in society. The Chair¬ 
man of the Committee and the member-Secretary had 
specially studied this problem in the USSR by a short 
visit and got the idea that such an arrangement would, 
in modern limes, encourage initiative for organization 
among students, and even make NSS and NSO more 
succcssful- 

Aclually in most of the institutions of higher edu¬ 
cation there is too much of learning by spoon-feed¬ 
ing and it is often forgotten that a good teacher is 
one who teaches the least. If discussions, seminars 
and tutorials are bled more often and class teaching 
is reduced to the minimum to provoke the students 
to think, the idea of a ‘‘Field Day" once a week—a 
day to be fixed up by the institution concerned, in 
consultation with the students and the teachers W'ill 
be a welcome change in a system dominated by tea¬ 
ching and examinations. 

The organizational and administrative recommen¬ 
dations of the committee relate to making NCC vo¬ 
luntary and selective; reducing the strength of the 
senior division from 6 lakhs to the 4 lakhs; encour¬ 
aging the junior division in the schools to be streng¬ 
thened at the present level of about 8 lakhs because 
of the great enthusiasm among its members; and in¬ 
creasing the girls division both in the junior and se¬ 
nior wings by a small margin. It is also suggested 
that universities and academics should be more inte¬ 
rested in the organization of the NCC which of 
course should remain with the Ministry of Defence, 
in coordination with the State Governments and the 
universities, as the Minisrry of Defence alone is 
competent to suppJv ibc necessary personnel and or¬ 
ganizational machinery. □ 



IRAQ 

V_/ 


Free and 
Compulsory 
Education 


ATTAR CHAND 


THE ancient Iraq was perhaps the first country in the 
world to see the dawn of civilisation. The quest for 
knowledge and the preservation of cultural heritage 
has been a prized tradition in Iraq since the time of 
the Babylonians. The archaeologists have 
established existence of science schools in ancient 
times. As a seat of learning, Iraq rose to great 
heights during the glorious Abbassid Period, when 
Baghdad's reputation as a centre of knowledge, 
education and culture spread far and wide. 

Educational Programme 

This tradition, which lay dormant during the 
dark ages, was revived with the turn of the century, 
the educational drive gained momentum after 1920. 
In 1920 there were only about 100 primary-level 
schools. Now their number runs into several 
thousands and new schools are being opened every 
year. Elementary education in Iraq is free and 
compulsory. It may be stated that per capita expen¬ 
diture on education in the country is higher than cor¬ 
responding expenditure in the developed countries 
like the U.S.A., Britain and France. The educa- 
iJonisJ programme is conducted in six stages. Pre¬ 
primary, Primary, General, Secondary, Primary and 
Vocational Teacher Training and higher education 
at college, institute or university level. In these 
diverse stages, the enrolments have l^en quite 


encouraging. The pre-primary and primary school 
students doubled their number during the period 
1957-58 fo 1964-65. At primary level there were 
430,000 students on the rolls in 1957-58, while the 
corresponding figure for 1964-65 w^ 948,000. Simi¬ 
larly, the number of schools and teachers increased 
from 2,145 & 12,937 to 4,430 and 38,820 respectively. 

Secondary Education 

The secondary education comprises two stages. 
The intermediate stage which extends upto three 
grades, has a common curriculum for all students. 
At the preparatory stage, the student has to choose 
between the scientific and the literary courses. Dur¬ 
ing the period between 1957-58 and 1971-72, the 
number of students went up from 70,092 to 400,000; 
that of teachers rose from 2,549 to 3,155 while the 
number of schools increased from 244 to 825. The 
teachers training courses have also attracted a large 
number of students. In 1971-72, these students 
numbered 9,210 including 3,215 women 

University Level Education 

The first college established in Iraq was the 
Higher Teachers Training College, which set up in 
1927. This was subsequently renamed as the 
College of Education. The Medical College and the 
College of Pharmacology were established in 1939. 
The college of Engineering came into being in 1942. 
The College of Girls emerged in 1947. It was known as 
Queen Alia College and was then renamed as Tahriv 
College. These institutions, however, lacked a 
cohesive link. Following the July 14 Revolution of 
1958, the University of Baghdad was set up to include 
all the existing institutes and colleges. 

The emergence of Baghdad University helped to 
accelerate the educational activity and within a decade 
five more universities came into being, namely, Mosul 
—Basrah, Sulaiinaniyah, Al-Mustansirriyah and Al- 
Hikma. The last named was merged into Baghdad 
University in 1968 in accordance with the Revolu¬ 
tionary Command Council’s decision to Iraqinise the 
American run Al-Hikma University. 

Edocfttion in Diverse Disciplines 

These universities comprise about 54 colleges and 
institutes. There arc also private colleges, namely 
the Religious College of Al-A’adham and Principles 
of Religion in Baghdad, Business Administration in 
Mosul, Commerce in Basrah and Jurisprudent in 
Najaf. The standards varied because of differences 
in systems and curricula as also from duplication 
in syllabi. In order to remove the anomalies, the 
University Law No. 51 provides for a University 
structure for colleges and institutes with a view to 
utilizing the funds and facilities in proper manner 
with the following objectives: 

1, Promoting and spreading out University 
education. 

2, Enhancing national heritage and formulating 
guided educational phifosopfty. 

3, Enhancing scientific research both in the 
theoretical and applies sphere under a sound 
university frame-work. 
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The university was re-organized into two distinct 
specifi^ areas of activities, namely, the Colleges 
and scientific departments respectively. 

It was with the promulgation of this Law, that 
edi^ation spread beyond Baghdad and new univer¬ 
sities came to be established outside the capital. 

The University of Bagdad imparts education in 
diverse disciplines through its constituent colleges of 
Medicine, Pharmacy, Veterinary, Denial Surgery, 
Engineering, Agriculture, Commerce, law. Literature 
and Education. The number of students had risen 
from 5,741 in 1957-58 to more than 50,000 in 1971-72. 
The university authorities and instructors lay stress 
on the balanced development of physical and intel¬ 
lectual faculties of students. 

Paroit-Teadier Associatioos 

The p^nt-teacher contact is an integral part of 
the educational system in Iraq. The parent-teachei 
associations have been formed at a various levels 
in order to establish closer relationship between the 
family, the school and the community. These asso¬ 
ciations help in solving the problems of children. 
They also help in organising meetings, debates, parties 
and exhibitions. In vacation-time, they find useful 
work for the children. The Parent-teacher association 
did exist even in ancient Iraq, though in a different 
form. Their contiibution to the cause of healthy 
education cannot be over-emphasized. 

Vocati<Hial Edncatioo 

In Iraq, due attention is paid to the fundamental 
education and the eradication of adult illiteracy. 
The fundamental educaton is primarily concerned 
with Hygiene and Health, Home Science, Village 
Handicrafts, Agricultural Extension and Recreation. 
A larger number of centres for vocational education to 
improve the living conditions of the village communi¬ 
ty have also been set up. 

Though males still outnumber females in schools 
and colleges, the number of the latter is rising at a 
tnisk pace. Women have also taken^to the teachers 
tmining courses seriously. In 1971-72, there were 
3,215 women trainees out of a total of 9,210. In 
lower classes, women teachers enjoy a comfortable 
majority. 

Moder^i^ Process 

The July 13, 1968 Revolution under the leadership 
of President al-Bakr gave an impetus to the modernis¬ 
ing prcK%» in the educational sphere. On coming to 
powR', the Revolutionary Command Council passed a 
resolution, prc^>osing comprehensive re-organisation 
of hi^er education in Iraq. The existing omnibus 
departments were rationalised and made uniform, 
organic units. The Ministry of Higher Education and 
Scientific Research has been entrusted with the 
progr^nme of forging organic connection between 
the scientific development and academic institutes on 
the OTK hand and the overall activities of public 
life, on the other. The Ministry of Education has 
^^larly distinguished itself implementing the 
progrmune in letter and spirit true to the need of 
the children of Iraq. □ 


CENTML INSTITUTE OF ENGIISH 
« FOREIGN UNGU1GE8 

HYDERABAD-500007 


CorrespcHidence Course 
in Teaching English 

Applications are invited for admission 
to the one-year Correspondence Course 
leading to a ‘Certificate in Teaching English; 
beginning 1st June 1974. Only Teachers 
with an M.A., in English, teaching English 
in schools/universities/training colleges/pro- 
fessional or technical institutions/defence 
establishments ate eligible for this course. 
Only a limited number will be admitted to 
the course. For Prospectus and Application 
Form write to the Convener, Correspondence 
Courses Unit, Central Institute of English 
and Foreign Languages, Hyderabad’500007, 
enclosing a crossed postal order for Rs. 2/- 
drawn in favour of the Director, CIEFL and 
a self-addressed stamped [35 paise) 
envelope of size 23x10 cm. The last date 
for receipt of completed application forms 
is 15th May. 1974. 


Registrar, 

Central Institute of English 
and Foreign Languages, 
HYDERABAD-? A.P. 
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Around A Campus—II 

V_____ 

PAU is 12 Years Old 


PUNJAB Agricuitual University came into being in 
1962 and in 1970, ils Hissar Campus was made into a 
separate Agricultural University for Haryana and the 
Palampur Campus affiliated to the University of Hima¬ 
chal Pradesh to serve their respective states. An 
agricultural Univcrsityis not an institution for the 
elite. On the other hand it is meant to serve the 
farming community and ils research and extension 
activities are directed at the solution of their prob¬ 
lems. 

PAU has five constituent colleges and 33 depart¬ 
ments and the main campus covers an area of 1200 
acres of which 740 acres are research farms. 
Besides, it has five regional research stations and seven 
substations where research is concentrated on selected 
crops or on aspects peculiar to the area where they 
are located. 

The University is spending 40 per cent of its 
budget on applied and fundamental research in agri¬ 
culture and allied sciences. Over 100 co-ordinated 
schemes financed by the ICAR, the State Government 
and others agencies are in hand. 

The University has so far given to the Punjab 
farmers over 50 new and improved varieties of vari¬ 
ous field and horticultural crops. The following 
paragraphs sum up the recent work of the university: 

The most significant contributions of PAU has been 
to the wheat crop of the State. Starting wth C 306 
variety in 1965, a variety par (?.\ce//ence among all 
the indigenous improved wheats, the Breeders 
have so far evolved five wheat varieties—PV-I8 
(1967), Kalyan Sona 227 (1967), S-308 (1968), 
WG 357 and WG 377 (1972). Three very pro¬ 
mising new strains—WL 334, WL 394 and WL 
405 have been released by the Variety Evaluation Com¬ 
mittee of the University for extensive testing on cul¬ 
tivators* fields. WL 334 and WL 394 are 3-gene 
dwarfs. Both have bold amber coloured grains. WL 
394 and WL 405 are being tried at about 100 loca¬ 
tions in Punjab. 

Besides wheat the cultivators have been provided 
other belter varieties of summer crops particularly of 
ba}ro, pulses, oilseeds and rice. The emphasis is on 
yield and stable performance, early maturity, resistance 


to diseases and pests and better quality characteris¬ 
tics. 

In rice, the development of two varieties—RP5-3 
and HM-95—have been an important achievement. 
Besides, some other varieties (lR-8, Jaya, Jhona 351, 
and Palman 579) too had been evolved. Though Pun¬ 
jab is not known for rice, it contributed one-third of 
the nation’s rice pool during 1973-74. Rice produc¬ 
tion in Punjab has doubled in five years. 

Efforts are now being made to develop high-yield¬ 
ing dwarf basmati varieties so that the production of 
quality of rice can be improved in view of their de¬ 
mand for export. However, the varieties that are 
with the farmers have enabled them to stagger rice 
transplanting over a longer period, because, they 
have different maturity periods. 

With respect to maize, the composite variety 
Vijay has proved to be the highest yielder in the 
country. Now, steps have been taken to make it 
mature early. An intensive hybridization programme 
for reduction of its height has also been initiated. 

lo pulses, moong ML I and the green gram variety 
Hare Chhole-\ have proved lo be promising. The 
limiting factor in the production of pulses— mash, 
moong and soybean—has been the incidence of yellow 
mosaic virus. Steps are now being taken to evolve 
high-yielding and mosaic resistant varieties. 

Research done on cotton cultivation has indicated 
that when the crop is grown in paired rows with an 
irrigation-furrow in between, the plant population 
remains same but the incidence of pests is reduced 
and water losses economised to the tune of 40 per 
cent. 

The work done in oilseeds is also worth 
mentioning. The groundnut variety M-13 continued 
to be a top-yielder. The only draw back has been 
the lack of suitable arrangements for multiplying its 
seeds. 

Sunflower is assuming importance in the State. The 
varieties EC-69874 of Sunrise Selection and EC-68413 
and EC 68414 have been recommended for sowing 
in sfM'ing, summer and winter, respectively. Sun¬ 
flower is also being tried as an inter-crop in the spring 
planted sugarcane. 
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The breeding approach in sugarcane is to evolve 
varieties with hi^ content of sugar, high yield, diffe¬ 
rent periods of matudty and resistance to draught, 
cold, diseases, insects and pests. Two promising 
strains COJ 64 (early) and COJ 67 (mid-season) have 
also been developed. The new variety COJ 64, which 
is expected to be released for general cultivation in 
the State very soon has high percentage of sucrose in 
its juice. 

Very interesting studies have been made on inter- 
planting of various crops such as potato, onion, raya j 
and wheat in autumn planted sugarcane. This prac- ; 
tice is likely to give more returns to farmers and re- i 
covery to sugarmills. 

Research is in progress to develop suitable varieties 
for summer and main kharif seasons of sorghum, '■ 
cowpea and gmr. | 

The breeders of the PAU have prepared a com- : 
prehensive outlines of the future prospects before the I 
Punjab farmers in so far as they relate to new plant | 
types. Besides, field crops, work on breeding letter I 
quality fruits and vegetables is also in progress. 


Discontentment 
Among Students 

—Govt. Measures 


Soil scientists are experimenting on increasing the 
efficient use of fertilizers. They have mapped saline 
—alkali soils of the Sangrur district to enable the 
Land Reclamation Corporation to undertake their 
amelioration. 

The economists of PAU have studied the various 
aspects of agricultural finance and the distribution of 
^ns of the green revolution with a view to provid- 
iog factual data to the policy makers. 

The Zoology department has undertaken the set¬ 
ting up of a fish seed farm at a cost of Rs 6,50.000, 
sanctioned by the Punjab Government. It will en¬ 
deavour to urge the farmers to go in for fish-keeping. 

A new proto-type reaper-binder for harvesting 
grain crops have been developed. Mounted on a 20 or 
30 HP tractor it works efficiently. It may prove to be 
a logical step between the sickle and a combine har¬ 
vester for wheat. Studies on solar energy for heating 
water and other purposes have also been taken up. 

A new strain of white leg horn has been develop¬ 
ed for high egg-production. A strain of meat-type 
chickens has also been evolved, A new compound 
of urea has been developed to reduce the cost of 
^limal feeding. 

During tbe soil testing-week held in May 1973, 
over 46,000 soil samples were collected and analysed. 
The University got planted 45,000 fruit trees on 
7,000 tubewells in the State. 

During 1973-74, a sum of Rs 109.08 lakh was 
spent on buildings under construction. The com¬ 
pletion of the Museum of Social and Cultural His¬ 
tory of Punjab at the Campus is a significant land¬ 
mark. 

The University provides guidance and direction to 
the State in the matters relating to agriculture and 
alfied fields, facilities in the various departments 
of PAU have thus been strengthened to meet the 
specific needs and requirements of various state and 
natiottcl organisations. □ 


THE increasing disconient among the student 
I youth is engaging the attention of the Government 
of India and has been studied in depth by several 
Committees and Conferences constituted from time to 
time. It has been held that it is not an ailment in itself 
but is only a symptom of several shortcomings exist¬ 
ing in the largtjr body politic which is influenced by 
the existing social, economic, educational and 
political system. 

The recommendations made by these Committees 
and Conferences, have been communicated by the 
Union Govcrnnient to the State Governments and 
the Universities for consideration and implementa¬ 
tion. The Central Advisory Board of Education has 
also constituted a Committee to study the question 
of “Student Unrest". It is to suggest ways and means 
to enable the students to take full advantage of the 
educational opportunities and equip themselves to 
play their proper role in building a new nation. Prof. 
Nurul Hasan, Union Minister of Education is 
the chairman of the committee which comprise of 
student leaders, teachers and members of the Uni¬ 
versity Grants Commission, The committee is 
expected to submit its recommendations by June on 
the basis of which some reforms would be introduced 
at all-India level during the coming academic session. 

Tbe National Service Scheme (NSS) which was 
started in Universities and colleges on a very limited 
scale during the Fourth Five Year Plan is now being 
expanded to cover a large number of students with a 
view to integrating this programme of education com¬ 
bined with service into the system of education itself. 
During the year 1973-74, the expenditure by the 
Government of India on the programme of ‘Youth 
Against Famine’, and on National Service Sch^e is 
expected to be about Rs. 81 lakhs and about Rs. 51 
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Uklis respsctively. A report on the evaluation of 
the ‘Youth Against Famine’ project und^taken by 
the Delhi School of Social Work has been submitted 
to the Government of India. This as well as the 
evaluation of the N.S.S. indicate the usefulness 
of the scheme and the desirability of continuing 
these projects. 

At the 49th annual meeting of the Association of 
Indian Universities held at Kharagpur in February, 
1974, twenty four papers on National Service Sheme 
were submitted and considered. There was a general 
consensus at the meeting that Universities should now 
take an early decision about ways and means of 
integrating N.S.S, with the curriculum. This will 
give a new meaning and focus to education itself. It 
will also enrich education and simultaneously utilise 
energy of young p:opIe in construction channels. 

There is much scope for such work through 
liquidation of illiteracy, provision of welfare and 
developmental services, conducting of “Youth Against 
Famine” type campaigns, creating community assets 
in rural areas and promoting various programmes of 
employment and self-employment. Studentand non¬ 
student youth are also being brought together in 
various constructive activities through the program¬ 
mes of Nehru Yuvak Kendras. 

The amount sanctioned by the Government of 
India for the Nehru Yuvak Kendra Scheme during 
1972-73 and 1973-74 was Rs. 13.64,677.17 and 
Rs. 32,16,995.57 respectively. The figures of actual 
expenditure are not yet available. Since the Scheme 
has been started only recently, and will take some 
time to be fully implemented its evaluation is 
premature. 

The University Grants Commission, within its 
limited resources available is also making earnest 
efforts to improve the quality and content of higher 
education in accordance with its statutory obliga¬ 
tions. The UGC has also undertaken several pro¬ 
grammes for student welfare. Steps are underway 
for greater participation of students in the affairs of 
the Universities. However, to be efiFoclive, they will 
have to be supplemented by appropriate measures in 
the economic, social, and cultural fields. 

The Union Government proposes to continue the 
NSS including the programme of such youth camps 
in the Fifth Five Year Plan. It also proposes to 
expand the Nehru Yuvak Kendra Scheme in the 
country during the Fifth Plan period, , 

The Union Government has received representa¬ 
tions from time to time from teachers and students 
associations foe participatioa of teachers and students 
in the management of universities and colleges. The 
Gajendragadkai Committee in its repoit on Gover¬ 
nance of Universities has^ inter-alia made certain 
recommendations with regard to teacher and student 
participation. 


The Union Government and the UGC hhve 
accepted, in principle, the recommendations of the 
Committee. The report of the Committee has also 
been forwarded to State Governments for considera¬ 
tion while amending Acts of Universities. 

The Aligarh Muslim University Act, as amended 
in 1972, provides for representation of students on 
the Court and of teachers on the various University 
bodies. The Statutes of the Jawaharlal Nehru 
university, which have been amended recently, include 
inter-alia provision for representation of students on 
the Academic Council and Boards of Schools. 

The Academic Council of Delhi University has 
also agreed in principle to student participation in the 
Academic Council and the Committees of Courses 
and Studies in various subjects. The details are 
being worked out by a Committee which is also 
looking into the question of student participation in 
other bodies of the University. This will also involve 
amendment of the Statutes of the University. Q 


The Champion of Varsity 
Autonomy 

{Continuedfrom Cover) 

on the Council of the Association of Commonwealth 
Universities for a number of years. He was member 
of University Grants Commission and the Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research. 

He was elected Chairman of a Sub-Committee 
on Pre-natal Clinical Studies at the first World 
Conference on medical education held in London 
in 1958. In the second conference held in 
Chicago his address was widely praised and he 
was hailed as an auihority on obstetrics and 
gynaecology who was alive to the latest developments. 

Dr. Mudaliar made useful contribution as a 
Legislator; when he was in the Madras Legislative 
Council from 1946 onwards. He was Leader of the 
Opposition in the House during 1967-70. He was a 
member of the Rajamannar Committee on State 
Autonomy set up by the Tamilnadu Government. 

The Leon Bernard Foundation of Switzerland 
awarded him in 1970 for his outstanding achieve¬ 
ments in the fields of obstetrics, gynaecology, 
medical education, social medicine and international 
health. The University of Oxford conferred the 
honorary doctorate on him. He was awarded the 
Padma Bhushan in 1954 and the Padma Vibhushan 
in 1963. Men like Dr. Mudaliar are conspicuous by 
their absence today and now that he is no more one 
can only say, another colossus has passed away. 
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Delhi Athletes Sparkle 
In Varsities Meet 

K. G. K. CHOUDARY 


The 34th All India Inter- 
Varsity Athletic Meet, which 
was rtcQitlv organised by Jiwa- 
ji University, Gwalior, attracted 
the outstanding athletes from the 
four owners of the country. It 
was fascinating to see forty- 
four universities, displaying their 
respledent flags, at the march past 
cwemony. 

Out of 51 fmenl and 23 
(wotnai) teams which were en¬ 
titled to take part in the All 
India Inter-Varsity Meet, only 
44 (men) and 20 (women) teams 
participated. There were 233 at¬ 
hletes in all—182 men and 51 
wcmoi—, representing thdr 
respective alma-maters. 500 ath¬ 
letes from North & West Zones; 
180 from East Zone and 230 
from South Zone, took part in 
the zonal Meets which were held 
in Gwalior (for North & West 
Zones); Benaras (for East Zone! 
and Bangalore (for South Zone) 
towards the end of last Decem¬ 
ber. 

The salient feature of the 
was Angd Mary (Mysore) 
■n her true colours. With a per- 
"‘straddle lump” she eclips¬ 
ed Anita Sud's (Bangalore) re¬ 
cord of 1.53 metres which she 
.set up last year at the Univ«r- 
sties meet in Ahmedabad. High 
fumper Mary cleared 1.54 
meTres in her first attempt to 
prove her prowess. This writer 
wtxUd like to r^tm.te that 
Mary had deared 1.54 metres 


in (be zonal meet at Bangalore 
last-mid-Docember. Mary was 
the first to set up a new record 
after a day's memotonous events. 
Mary has the potential, and 
should sh -2 be trained properly. 
I am optimistic that she can 
go farther and farther. 

International Gita Zutshi^ of 
Panjab University was another 


impresave athlete in the Meet. 

showed wonders by outfac¬ 
ing the natioonl record holder 
in 800M-Run, Jalaia Nathan. 
Both Gita Zutshi and Jalaja 
Nathan r^>resentcd the country 
at the Fust Asian Track & Field 
at Manila, last NovemlKr. Both 
are promosing athletes, though 
the latter has put on a lirde 
weaght which has marred ha 
mchHity. 

In 400M too, Gita Zubdu 
earned the first fHacc by easily 
beating 1^ opponent, A. K. 
Oomana (Madras). Gita clocked 
59.6 secs. Gita can bc^t Nani 
Radha's reccml of 58.8 secs, if 
she can improve to keep a uni¬ 
form stepping. 

Ebullient Marie Verghese 

(Bangalore) was another eye¬ 
catching woman athlete on the 
second day. Once Delhi's ace 
sprinter. Verghese showed in¬ 
credible dash, clocking 12.5 secs, 
n 100-M-run. though she was 
unUickily 0.3 sec behind Nani 
Radha'.s record of 12.2 Sec. It 



j 


Delhi Univeralty won the men’s championship with 36 points. 
Picture shows Delhi athletes receiving the Trophy from the 
Chief Guest, Brig. Bhandarh Prof. S.D. Chopde, Is on right 
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was heartaiioK to sea a marked 
improvement jn Marie’s ^rint- 
infl abiliyr^ 

The third day again belonged 
to the women athletes. K, M. 
Csline (Kerala), who was crown¬ 
ed ‘Pentathlon Queen* (3030 
poin's) the previous day, broke 
Anita Sud’s record of 5.40 metres 
with a leap ck 5.44 metres in 
Long Jump. It was really a fine 
ipetformanca This correspon- 
d«it is of the view that Celine 
has the potentiaUlies of a glori¬ 
ous long lumper which ought to 
be fully exploited by her coach 
if she is aspiring for something 
higher in athletics. 

One of the most interesting 
events of the day was the 4 x 
400 metres relay. If the men's 
earn from Kerala UnivCTsity 
compleielv outran Mysore team, 
ihear women's team did not Uii 
l^hind. Tliey easily beat Delhi 
University in a thrilling finsh. 

Tim© for men; 43.6 secs. 

In lOOM-Run, R. Cnanase- 
khran (Madurai) look a great 
advantage of A Chatterji (W. 
Bengal) who was a notable 
absentee. Chatierji clocked lO.O 
secs in the zonal meet at Banaras 
last Decmber. Gnanasekbran. 
who clocked 10.7 secs, equalled 
the record set up by S. Ghosh 
(Ulkol) in 1961 and P. Raja.se- 
khran (Madras) in 1962. 

Vijay Bahadur Singh Guru- 
nanak) eclipsed Bruce Heyman's 
rBombay) in Shot Pul with a 
heave of 15.10 metres. Heyman 
had recorded 14.9.3 metres. 

Alifereli Cawnibuka (Jiwaii 
University)—a Fijian—was an¬ 
other athlete to impress in the 
Meet. He came out with flying 
colours in llOM Hurdles, clock¬ 
ing 15.2 secs. This writer would 
like to mention that in the Zona! 
Meet, Cawnibuka had clocked 
15.0 secs to eclipse Nirmal 
Singh's (Punjab) record of 15.1 
secs. Immediately af{er the event, 
this writer had a powwow with 
Cawnibuka as to why he could 
not repeat his performance which 
he displayed: in the zonal Meet. 
“The wind did nert; favour me,” 
the Fijian said in a disof^int- 
ing tone. I consoled him by say¬ 
ing: Anyway you have outdass’ 
ed everyone, and so I must con¬ 


gratulate you. was in smiles. 

Delhi’s volatito athlete. Hark- - 
amaljit Singh defeated his strong 
rival and winner of lOOM race, 
R. Gnansekhran in 200M-Run 
Harkamaliit clocked 22.2 secs to 
beat Gnansekhran morally. Both 
Harkamaljit Singh and Amarjit 
Singh, who came first in 400M. 
ar-s brothCTS. They were the back¬ 
bone d Ddhi University which 
lifted the men's championship 
with 36 points. 

In 10.000 metres, Darshan 
Singh of Ciurunanak University 
set up a new record by clocking 
31:48.2. Next to him was Pun¬ 
jabi Universily’s ‘Iron Man' 
Harmit Singh. He clocked 31; 
50.8 secs in a close contest. 
Though Harmit Singh lost the 
battle, yet this writer is of the 
view tliat Ik is a better distance 
runner than C^rshan Singh. Har- 
mii has both uniformity and en¬ 
durance of stamina and speed. 

In 20 Kms walk, Francis D. 
Alapett (Calicut) came firs!. 
dtKking 1 hr. 58:26.0 secs. A 
uflaiiie waiker, Alapett failed lu 
improve upon his timing of ) hr. 
51:10.0 secs, which he set up in 
the zonal meet at Bangalore last 


December. The walk, hdd for 
the first time in Inter-Varaty 
athletic meet, did not attract loo- 
many competitors. However, it 
was nice to see a competition in 
endurance and stamina which 
are necessary factors in athletics. 

The women's champiemship 
was won by Kerala University 
(25 points) which established su¬ 
premacy over Bangalore Univer¬ 
sity. The reason for this could bo 
attributed to Kerala University’s 
fine performance in the rday 
race. Delhi won the men’s cham¬ 
pionship. 

The organisational part of the 
meet was good. It was com- 
mended unanimously by the coa¬ 
ches and managers of varicHts 
universities. For this, the credit 
goes to the Jiwaji University 
Sp>orrs Committee Chaiiinan, 
Prof. S. D. Chopde, who vedon- 
tarily thrust upon hintself the 
responsibility of conducting the 
tneet when other universities re¬ 
fused to conduct the meet due 
to financial stringency; and to 
Ihe dynamic sports officer of 
Jiwaji University. J. S. Naruka, 
who worked round the dock in 
connection with the meet. 



‘''Playing a defectivo tape at the Convocation has created a 
scandal of great magnitude because the new graduates were 
deprived of a speaker at whom they could hurl abuses. 
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1973 DIRECTORY OF 
CROSS-CULTURAL RESE¬ 
ARCH AND RESEARCHERS 

Pages 152. Price S3.50 Indi¬ 
viduals, $ 5.00 Institutions and 
Libraries. 

Available from: W. 3. Lon- 
ner. Department of Psychology. 
W«tem Washington State Ct:^- 
lege. Bellingham, Washington 
98225. USA. 

THE “1973 Directory of Cross- 
Cultural Research and Resear¬ 
chers” is an expanded and up¬ 
dated edition of the 1970 Direc¬ 
tory. It has been compiled and 
edited; by John W. Bony. Waller 
J. Lonner (editor, Journal of 
Cross-Cultiml Psychology), and 
Jiiies Lctoux (editor, Intcrea- 
tknal Joamal of Psychology), 
Forms were distributed during 
1973 and were completed and 
returned on a voluntary basis. 
Individual participants include 
most of the researches through¬ 
out the world who identify with 
cross-cultural research in the be¬ 
havioral sd^ces. 

The 1973 Directory has the 
same aims as previous editions; 
to encourage coIJaboraUve re¬ 
search and ccnnmunication am¬ 
ong behavioural scientists inlCT- 
est<^ in common cross-cultural 
problems and methods. The new 
edition contains information 
about 1,125 individuals from 
more than 75 countries, whereas 
the 1970 edition included only 
600 entries. 

The new Directory is com¬ 
pletely crcKs-rcfereoced by both 
“pulture Areas trf Interest” and 
“f^chcJogical Areas cf Interest”. 
Complete addr-esses ara ^ven for 
all researchers, and language fa- 
miliaritv is also ^ven. Also in¬ 
ducted are the following: 

Information about 30 jour¬ 
nals which publish cross-mUural 
and sub-cultural material, toge¬ 
ther with subscription rates, edi¬ 


torial addresses and subscription 
addresses for each. 

Information about cross-cul¬ 
tural organizations that have an 
explicit cross-cultural focus, 

A helpful guide to researchers 
who may be preparing manu¬ 
scripts for submission to cross- 
cultural journals (especially the 
Journal of Cross-Cultural Psy¬ 
chology). 

awards for common- 

WFALTH UNIVERSITY STAFF 
1974-76. 

Published by The Association 
of Commonwealth Universities, 
36 Gordon Square, London. 
England WCI OPF. 

Price £ L 

Here is a publication of the 
Association of Commonwealth 
Universities which should prove 
helpful in the matter of 
fellowships, visiting profes.'vor- 
ships, grants, etc open to uni¬ 
versity staff in a Commonwealth 
country who wish to carry out re¬ 
search, make study visits, or teach 
for a while at a university in an¬ 
other Commonwealth country. 

This is now an enlarged hand¬ 
book of (40 pages and provides 
basic information about sources 
of financial aid for academic and 
administrative staff who wish to 
undertake research, make study 
visits, or teach for sometime in 
a Commonwealth country other 
than that in which they arc cur¬ 
rently serving. Besides, some of 
the other valuable information 
this handbook, provides infor¬ 
mation on the services offered bv 
certain organisations (such as the 
Association of Commouwealth 
Universiti^ and the loter-Univer- 
sily Council for Higher Education 
Overseas) on fellowships, visiting 
professorships and lectureships, 
travel grants, etc. 

The “Guide** is publiriied at 
two-yearly intervals and is a «mi- 


panion volume to Scholarships 
Guide for Commonwealth Post¬ 
graduate Students. It covers ail 
subjects of study or research in 
which there are university facili¬ 
ties. 


THE MAKING OF A LIBRARY: 
The academic library in transition. 
By Robert S. Taylor. 

New York, Becker & Hayes 
Inc. (John Wiley). 1972. 


This is the ‘Hampshire College 
working paper No. 2. The 
Hampshire college working paper 
No. 1 is tilled ‘The making of a 
college: plans for anew depar¬ 
ture in Higher Education'. 

In eight chapters nf the 
the author, Mr. Taylor, the 
Director of the Library Center 
at Hampshire College has given 
a very exciting but at the same 
time highly realistic picture of 
the academic libraries of the 
Seventies. Though Mr. Taylor 
writes for the ‘Hampshire College 
Library Center’ he, with his 
foresight, professional experience 
and above all the profound under¬ 
standing of the ‘Malaise of 
Librarianship' puts a straight 
challenge to the so called modern 
librarianship. As a ‘mctalibra- 
rian’ he goes much beyond the 
librarianship and hits a very 
correct blow to the ovcrconccrn 
of the librarian with ‘how’ i.e. 
attention to methods and pro¬ 
cesses. 

In explaining the theme of the 
book in the introduction he 
writes: 

All institutions of higher 
learning have a place called 
the library, usually, spelled 
with a capital L. A great 
deal of money, time, and 
effort have been poured into 
the library. Because of an 
aura of mistaken veneration 
and misplaced emphasis, how- 
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ever, its potential for educa¬ 
tion has t«en largely neglect¬ 
ed and its potential for pro¬ 
viding the environment for an 
effective community has been 
overlooked. It is suggested 
that those who plan libraries 
during the 1970’s examine 
rather closely what the library 
does and what it could do, 
to become a productive parti¬ 
cipant in the learning pro¬ 
cess and in the community it 
serves. ThJs wJJJ be the last 
library of the kind with which 
we are familiar to be built on 
a campus, It will bear the 
burden of being a transition 
instrument lo a new type of 
institution. 

In the introduction and the 
first two chapters the theme is 
presented. Giving a brief sum¬ 
mary of ‘ih; Educational setting: 
Hampshire College' in the 1st 
chapter he defines the Hampshire 
College by quoting from 'The 
making of a college'. 

Hampshire college is a new, 
mo’epena'enC cxperimeiTCihg I’ltircrai' 
arts college and it is a national 
pilot enterprise for innovation 
in American higher education. 
The objectives of this experiment¬ 
ing institute arc laid down— 
indeed an excellent piece of 
literature, excellent set of objec¬ 
tive.? : 

Background, philosophy and 
base points of Hampshire plan¬ 
ning and description of schools 
and programmes will definitely 
guide our university planners in 
the right direction who every 
year add couple of new univer¬ 
sities and adding the financial 
burden on tax payer without 
giving him anything new, and 
adding only traditional and con¬ 
ventional universities with which 
the country is already oversatu- 
rated, 

Mr. Taylor very ably corelates 
and coordinates the library center 
of the Hampshire College in the 
chapter 2—‘Extended and Experi¬ 
menting Library’. The library is 
described in ‘the making of a 
college'? He quotes: 

The Library proper is far 
more than the ordinary con¬ 
ception of a library. It is the 


educative aorta of the College. 
It should be by far, in every 
sense, the major building on 
the campus.... It should not 
be monumental, but it must 
be beautiful and alive, with 
the promise of the excitement 
of learning, with the 
civilized pleasure of being with 
other people who are learning, 
and with being in the midst 
of treasures of intellect and 
culture. The Library will 
house the CoUege^s main 
collection of books and 
periodicals in the usual sense. 
The Library will aim from the 
beginning to acquire materials 
selectively to avoid unneces¬ 
sary duplication with the other 
four colleges and to support 
the nature and purposes of 
Hampshire. The Library will 
also strive to be financially 
economical in its selection of 
materials, both in acquisition 
of an initial collection and in 
seeking the best possible alter¬ 
natives to standard letterpress 
books that present technology 

Tlie motto of Hampshire 
college—Non Satis Scire, to know 
is not enough. It is through 
self-awareness of one's relation¬ 
ship to his surround that he goes 
beyond knowledge to understand¬ 
ing and wisdom. Whether library 
has any role to play in achieving 
this motto? and so how far the 
library can play its role? Both 
these questions are answered with 
the vision ofa ‘metalibrarian’ and 
‘a true generalist of the future’. 

Very critical about the present 
day libraries which arc book and 
print oriented libraries, the 
author while explaining the ex¬ 
tended library concept, emphasise 
the need for the shift from a book 
and print oriented libraries to a 
communicative or media oriented 
libraries. 

In the third chapter ‘Trans¬ 
lation into Bricks & Mortar’, 
the author has evolved entirely 
new concepts of )^|,br^ building 
pulling Metc^4f^m^B|t^rths— 
the LibraryjwSfilragr-C^gwUants 
as back In TneW^.the 

University Grants CommIsiM. is 
the principal body to giye'lit^al 


grants for University Library Buil¬ 
dings to almost all the Universi¬ 
ties of the country. In most cases 
they have wasted the financial 
assistance by constructing most 
inadequate, too bad library buil¬ 
dings which are not planned tak¬ 
ing into consideration fhe library 
functions. Many Government 
and semi-government bodies also 
spent huge amount for the library 
buildings without consulting any 
library building experts. Their 
entire reliance on the architect for 
the library building planning has 
done a lot of damage to the library 
buildings of the fifties & sixties. 
The book provides many new 
aspects of the library building 
based on the ever changing con¬ 
cept of the library which should 
never be lost sight in planning the 
library buildings of the seventies 
in India. 

The author being a professional 
librarian his assessment and criti¬ 
cal evaluation of the Librarians 
and Libraries is really an eye 
opener to the profe.ssion in gene* 
raised }/2dh!7 hibrarhnship in 
particular. Telling about the 
malaise of Librarianship he writes, 
‘This attention to methods and 
processes has allowed the profes¬ 
sion to talk only to itself... .the 
‘how* of Melvil Dewey has been 
the warp and woof of the profes¬ 
sion since the late nineteenth Cen¬ 
tury. As a result of this what has 
happened to the profession? He 
puls in a very clear and direct 
term his assessment of Librarians 
as under: 

“It also excluded the librarian 
with some notable exceptions 
from the company of intellec¬ 
tuals and from the academic 
seats of power. In short it 
made him a clerk and threatens 
now, as Leonard Fre/ser has 
implied, to make him ‘The big¬ 
gest garbage collector in 
histoi 7 ’’. 

In the light of this assessment 
if we assess the Indian Librarian- 
ship the same assessment is appli¬ 
cable to us with much more em¬ 
phasis than what Mr. Taylor has 
said about the Librarianship in 
general. 


—H. C. MEHTA 
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P^ounJ. Up 


P, M. Tells Students To 
Modernise Society 


AN EARNEST appeal lo stu¬ 
dents to pve a lead in mcxlemis- 
ing ihe society and achieve pro. 
gress of the nation was mad? by 
tbe Prime Minister, Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi while inauguarating the 
silver tubUee cd^rations of 
Poona Uni verity. She said that 
the youth and stud-mts should 
lum their faces against forces of 
violence for destruaion and rally 
together to defeat their actions. 
She was conferred the degree of 
th-s D.Litt horoiis causa at a spe¬ 
cial convocation by Chancel- 
!(»■ Nawab Yawar Jung. 

She recalled her student days 
in Poona and said she was grace¬ 
ful that this uiuversity was now 
ronferring this hcmour on her. 
“Poona.” idle said, “had taught 
her—as it had o:her genera¬ 
tions—self help.” 

Referring to the opposition 
by c- 2 ilain “young, and others 
not 503 young, elements in Poona 
to the award of a degree to the 
Prime Minister,” she a^ed whe¬ 
ther they really intended that ihe 
Prime Minister and the univer- 
sicii^ should have no liaison at 
all. She emphasised that it was 
such elements which wanted to 
i'^arate the universities from 
tbe mainstream of national deve¬ 
loping's. About the widespr^d 
dscontent among youth over the 
uhivmity fimctioning, Mrs, 
Gandhi said, younger 
tkm appears To be doubtful 
about its future and felt that 


universities had degeneratwl in¬ 
to factories for turning out un¬ 
employed -ducaied. Job-orienta¬ 
tion was now being introduced 
hi»t the role of universities should 
hi nu5fc fundamcnlal, sh? ob¬ 
served. 

.Student unrest, she assumed. 
wa.s the result of a multitude of 
factors, including iniusttccs. poli¬ 
tical inhuences. ecMiomic hard¬ 
ships. personal ambitiems of 
workers, and ao urge to change 
the social maladies, so old to 
this land. 

The absence of any goals was 
perhaps the most significant. 
Universities should b? centres 
of learning and knowledge said 
the Prime Minister, where the 
intellectual faculty was develop¬ 
ed. Bur some pi>lilicaJ parties 
disturb their normal working, 
she added. She exhorted the 
youth to work with determina- 
c.'on and faith to u.sher in a 
peaceful revolution. She pointed 
out that by resorting to violence, 
the students not only disturl^ 
tlicir studio, but also destroyed 
property. This was a negative 
approach which would never 
solve iwoblems. 

She said she had full faith 
and great hope in tbe younger 
generaticHi. She was amhd^t 
that tbe future of the country 
would remain very bri^t in 
their hands, it was the first 
duty of the students towards the 


oaticm as well as their own inter¬ 
est to defeat such foim and 
groups. Mrs. Gandhi said some 
times it was said that politicali¬ 
sation of education was one of 
ih? reasons for ihe difficult 
problems facing the country. I 
cannot say whe^er it is the cause 
or the result, she added. 

It was also being suggested 
that all political parties should 
agrc-i to remain aloof frewn uni¬ 
versities but what was the gua¬ 
rantee th^ all pcdiiical parties 
would agree on this issue. She 
wanted the universiires lo pro¬ 
vide original thoughts sxi that 
the socieiv could be belter .*:r- 
viced. They should not merely 
remain in.siitutirns to impart edu¬ 
cation to youth. They should 
Iry lo preserve and spread cer¬ 
tain values. 

Dr, Cl. S. Mahajam. V'ice- 
CTnancellof. recalled the progress 
made by the University during 
'he 25 years’ of its existent*. Mr. 
V. P. Naik, Chief Minister, con¬ 
gratulated the university on its 
achievements and said the uni- 
vers/iy had upheld Pihxw’s name 
as the seat of learning. 

Earlier Mrs. Indira Gandhi 
laid the foundation stone for the 
scientific und teclmi:^t>g3cal 
museum propt»ed by the Poona 
Urviversity as an ambitious silver 
jubilee proiect. 

Khan pleads for 
powers to 
remove VCs 

THE Vice-Chancellors of 
the Universities in Uttar Pradesh 
met the Governor-Chancellor, 
Shri Akbar Ali Khan at Raj 
Bhawan in April in Lucknow. 
Among the various problems 
that came up for discussion were 
the financial position of the uni¬ 
versities. student unrest, provisicMi 
of meals for inmates of hostels 
at uniform rates. 

Certain anomalies in the U.P, 
Universities Act of 1973 were 
discussed and it was suggested 
that th^ should be removed 
either by amending the Act or 
by making suitable provisions in 
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ttiB statutes to Im (r^ned. 
Chancellor asked the Vice*Qian* 
odlcxs to Rive their considered 
opinion on the various anomalies 
in the Act. He pleaded that en¬ 
ough power should be vested in 
the Chancellor for removing the 
Vice-Chancellors frwi office in 
the larger interest of the univer- 
siti^ 

He wanted similar provisions 
which should enable the Vice- 
Chancellors to remove the tea¬ 
chers. This step would help to 
icniove (he overaii indiscipline 
prevalent on the universitv cam¬ 
puses. 

Mr. Khan also stressed the 
urgent need for finding the basic 
causes of student indiscipline and 
unrest. He suggested formula¬ 
tion of effective remedial mea¬ 
sures. 

The Chief Minister, Shri H. 
N. Bahuguna in his address em¬ 
phasised that proper opportuni¬ 
ties should be guarantee to sch- 
edulcd castes and scheduled tri¬ 
bes candidates for admission to 
courses of study in universities 
iTird auVegeiv. spcciai'i'v nr sci'- 
cnce faculty. Part-time jobs and 
opporiuniiics for students belong¬ 
ing l(.) weaker sections during 
vacations should also be explor¬ 
ed. The necessitv for a teacher- 
parent rapport was also stressed. 
Similarly, the icachcr-studcnt 
relationship should also be im¬ 
proved. 

Mr. Bahuguna informed the 
Vice-Chancellors that various 
steps had been taken by the Gov¬ 
ernment to wipe off the accumu¬ 
lated deficit.s of iiniversilies over 
the years and similar steps were 
ccmtemplated to wipe off the de¬ 
ficits of degrae colleges. He em¬ 
phasised the n«:essity to conso¬ 
lidate higher education in the 
State instead of expanding it any 
further. All round attempts 
should be made by the Govern¬ 
ment and universiti« to streng¬ 
then the exising institutic^is and 
degree colleges. He also empha¬ 
sised the necessity of providing 
at least one hostel in each of the 
residential universities in the 
Stale in every year of the Fifth 
Plan. The conference was 
attended by the Vice-Chancellora 
and State governments officials. 


Bihar VCs favour 
UGC Scales 

A TWO-DAY conference of the 
Vice-Chancellors was called by 
the Bihar Government to discuss 
university affairs including the 
problems of students in Patna. 
The State Education Minister 
presided. 

The Vice-Chancellors also 
held discussions wkh the mem¬ 
bers of the Cabins Sub-Com¬ 
mittee on education. It wa.s sug¬ 
gested at the meeting that the 
revised scales of pay for univer¬ 
sity teachers should be accepted 
by the State governmait as early 
as possible. 

The question of abolition of 
the Oweming bodies of the affi¬ 
liated colleges was also discussed. 
It was suggested that aliemativc 
arrangement ^culd be worked 
out to replace the Governing 
Bodies which did not prove use¬ 
ful. A committee was appointed 
to go into the details of this ques¬ 
tion. 

The decision of the Govern^ 
ment to provide 7.5 kg. of food 
ration per student per month wa,y 
welcomed and it was suggested 
that the schone should be imp! -- 
mented speedily. A weekly review 
of the situation should be made 
at a higher level of the Govem- 

nient with a view to minimise 
difficulties arising in the imple¬ 
mentation of the scheme. 

Selection of 
Central VCs 

The question of uniformity 
in rclection, appointment and 
tenure of Vice-Chan«llors of 
Central Universities was raised in 
the Lok Sabha during ques¬ 
tion-hour. Prof. S. Nurul Hasan, 
Union Education Minister repli¬ 
ed that the question of bringing 
uniformity in the relevant pro¬ 
visions of Acts and Statutes erf 
these universities would be con¬ 
sidered as and when these Acts] 
S alutes are next amended. 


So far as the A^ath 
lim University, Delhi UnivCTsity 
and Jawaharlal Nehru Uiuver- 
sity are concerned, the procedure 
for selection of the Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor and his tenure are the same. 
In Visva-Bharati, the Upacharya 
(Vice-Chancellor) is appointed 
ironi a panel of three names for¬ 
warded by the Karma-Samiti 
(Executive Council) to the Sam- 
sad (Court) with their recom¬ 
mendations in order of prefer¬ 
ence. If the first name in the 
panel is accepted by the Samsad 
by the majority of the members 
present and voting, the Paridar- 
saka (Visitor) will confirm the 
appointment. If. however, the 
first name on the panel is not ac¬ 
ceptable to the Samsad. all the 
three names are put to vote and 
a fresh order of preference is re¬ 
commended by the Samsad. Both 
the orders cf preference are then 
forwarded to the Paridarsaka 
with the recommendations of the 
Karma-Samiti and of the Sam¬ 
sad and the appoin'ment is made 
by the Visitor from amcMig the 
said names. The Upacharya is to 
c>3ce for six years or ti)) 
the completion of sixty-five years 
of age whichever is earlier. 

in Banaras Hindu University, 
the Vice-Chancellor is appoint^ 
by the Visitor on the recommen¬ 
dation of a Selection Committee 
constituted by the Visitor for the 
purpose and he is to hold office 
for a term of three years and is 
eligible for re-appointment for a 
second term. 


10 New Depits in 
Cochin Varsity- 

THE COCHIN University is 
planning to have ten departments 
from the coming sess-<Mi which 
will include a university library, 
department of youth welfare, in¬ 
stitute of applied science and 
economics, and health science. 
The university is initiating a pro¬ 
gramme of collaboration with the 
Restock University in GDR. It 
is proposed to conduct a course 
in naval architecture in collabo¬ 
ration with the universities in 
Germany. 
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lEwing^s College Humanities 
Improvement Prograi 


Hill 


EWING CHRISTIAN College, 
Allahabad, started serious think¬ 
ing in terms of certain possible 
changes in the teachings and acti¬ 
vities in the arts faculty in the 
month of April 1973. Aftei a 
constant and conserted effort of 
the staff members it was possible 
to start iiaplemer.ling the plann¬ 
ed programme under its College 
Humanities Improvement Pio- 
gramme from July 1973. 

The programme starts right from 
the time of admission. Though 
the college is still interested in 
maintaining the strength of the 
students at a high enrolment level 
for financial reasons and hence 
not able to be very selective, yet 
this year, a minimum number of 
marks were maintained in ad- 
mi^ion of students and measures 
were taken to try and check un¬ 
desirable element from coming 
in. 

Basically the programme is 
started at two levels—at depart¬ 
mental level and at inter-disci¬ 
plinary level. At departmental 
level, keeping in view the need 
for change in the method of 
teaching, every arts department 
came out with certain proposals. 

The changes made in the differ¬ 
ent departments can be group’d 
under the following categories: 

1. The lecture system conti¬ 
nued, by and large, but note 
dictating and repetition of test- 
books material was eschewed. 

2. Smaller and more intensive 
seminars were introduezd with 
large number of students partici¬ 
pating in these. 

3. Expiriments, research pro¬ 
jects and other kind of practical 
works were initiated more exten¬ 
sively. In some cases joint staff> 
student ventures were also intro¬ 
duced. 

4. Frequent class tests through 
short answer tests or quizzes etc. 
were introduced. 

5. Audio-Visual Aids were com- 
missioned. For certain lectures 
iwlp of a projector and Alpedia- 
scope was also taken. 


6. General Hindi classes were 
started for non-Hindi literature 
students and staff. 

Paucity of fund and space, and 
limited staff, is holding up some 
more changes. 

At inter-discipiinaiy level, the 
achievement has been much en¬ 
couraging. Though under this 
programme, the enrolment of stu¬ 
dents was optional, but students 
came out in good number. On 
certain basis all the Arts dep.irt- 
ments were divided under six 
groups. And with a main subject 
other few subjects were attached. 
In this Programme, various topics 
relating to different subjects were 
pre-determined. 

In each group such lectmes were 
held once a week. The idea 


Education for all 


behind these lectures was to give 
the students, some knowledge 
about the related subjects other 
than they study. Knowledge of 
one subject may help in the undev- 
sianding of other subjetfs. Lastly 
students may gel opportuniiy to 
know the wider perspective of one 
or related topics different from 
the water tight ompartnient of 
the syllabi. They were given 
cyclostyled outlines or summary 
of the lectures. Such lectures 
attracted the students and on the 
basis of certain observation it was 
found that they wanted more than 
one lecture in a week. 

An objective type examination 
based on the above mentioned 
lectures was conducted at the '’nd 
of January 1974. The pre-deter- 
mined scoring svitem was follow¬ 
ed in this examination and on the 
basis of distribution suggested by 
U.G.C. grades A.B.C. & D. were 
given. As an incentive, certificates 
to the successful students will be 
awarded. 



‘'We agreed to pass the students irrespective of their 
marks. Now they are demanding that admission should be 
un-restricted:..” 
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^IFTY three delegates from 
twenty-seven Commonwealth 
countries met in New Delhi in 
March at the invitation of the 
Commonwealth Secretary-General 
to participate in the first meet¬ 
ing of the Commonwealth Youth 
Affairs Council. The meeting 
reviewed the progress made since 
Commonwealth Ministers con¬ 
cerned with youth matters met 
in Lusaka in January/February 

1973 and decided on the estab¬ 
lishment of the Commonwealth 
Yociffe Progcavxmc. Defegates 
reprinted at this meeting in 
almost all cases were senior offi¬ 
cials concerned with youth pro¬ 
grammes in Iheir country. The 
Delhi meeting ertamined specific 
proposals for accelerating the 
implementation of the Common¬ 
wealth Youth Programme. 

The meeting was preceded by 
three Regional Planning Meetings 
held in February and March 

1974 at Georgetown, Lusaka and 
New Delhi to consider establish¬ 
ment of these Commonwealth 
Regional Centres for Advanced 
Studies in Youth Work in the 
Caribbean. Africa and Asian 
regions. Reports of the three 
Regional Planning Meetings were 
received and endorsed. The three 
Centres are expected to become 
operational later this year. 

Participants indicated their 
national needs and priorities in 
the field of youth activities and 
urged the Commonwealth Secre¬ 
tary-General to respond to these 
needs qutckiy because of (heir 

urgency. 

Shri Shahid Alikhan, Joint 
Secretary to the Government of 
India, Ministry of Education and 
Social ^'effare, was elected 
Chairman of the meeting. The 
meeting was convened by the 
Commonwealth Secretariat and 
hosted by the Government of 
India who provided all facilities 
for this meeting as well as for 
the Planning Meeting for the 
Commonwealth Regional Centre 
for Advanced Studies in Youth 
Work, and the Commonwealth 
Regional Seminar on Adult Edu¬ 
cation and National Development 
held in Delhi simultaneously. 

Addressing the opening ses¬ 
sion, Shri P. N Haksar, formerly 
Principal Secretary to the Prime 


Commonwealth 

Youth 

Programme 


Minister of India, urged the 
delegates to consider youth as an 
integral part of society and to 
seek theit active involvement in 
developing their own communities, 
•Lecturing to them from the 
pulpit", he said, “does not pro¬ 
vide solutions to any of their 
problems”. 

Commenting on the Common¬ 
wealth Youth Programme, the 
Commonwealth Secretary-Gene¬ 
ral recalled that a considerable 
amount of preparatory work had 
been done. Following a series of 
five Regional Seminars on Youth 
and Development held in 
Trinidad, Kenya, Malaysia, Malta 
and Cyprus, Commonwealih 
Ministers concerned with youth 
matters decided at their meeting 
at Lusaka early in 1973 to est¬ 
ablish the Programme. This 
decision was endorsed by Heads 
of Government at their Meeting 
in Ottawa in August 1973. While 
briefly commenting on the 
elements included in the 
Programme, the Secretary- 
General laid special emphasis on 
generation of employment oppor¬ 
tunities for unemployment school 
leavers and provision of facjfi- 
ties for young people for their 
self-expression and development. 
He did not regard the Youth 
Programme as an aid programme, 
since industrialised countries had 
as much to learn as any other 
Commonwealth country from 
shared experience. He expressed 
the hope that member countries 
of the Commonwealth would 
participate in the activities under 
the Programme on a basis of 
equality and shared experience. 
He was confident that the Youth 
Programme could make a major 
impact on the needs and priori¬ 


ties of youth in Commonwealth 
countries. 

Mr. Smith warmly commended 
the caretaker Continuation Com¬ 
mittee for their efforts in refining 
the various elements of the 
Programme and urged the newly 
inaugurated Council to adopt a 
pragmatic and realistic approach. 

The programme is funded by 
voluntary contributions from 
participating governments and 
non-govenimcnt sources. En¬ 
thusiastic support for the Pro¬ 
gramme was clearly in evidence 
from all member countries of the 
Commonwealth represented at 
the meeting. Twenty countries 
have firmly pledged to contribute 
to the Programme, whose initial 
target was set at£l million for 
the period ending June 1976. 
Approval was given for a budget 
of over £500,000 for the next 
year. 

The Council welcomed the 
involvement of voluntary and 
non-governmental agencies in the 
Programme as a symbol of the 
spirit of co-operation which ani¬ 
mates the Commonwealth. 

The New Delhi mcetmg also 
established continuing machinery 
to guide the Programme during 
the year. It elected Mr. O. B. 
Sey of the Gambia as Chairman 
of the Commonwealth Youth 
Affairs Council for the next year 
and agreed that the Committee 
of Management comprising re¬ 
presentatives of n Common- 
weaUh countries — Australia, 
Bangladesh, Barbados, Britain, 
Canada, Ghana, Guyana, India, 
Malaysia, Nigeria, and Zambia— 
be constituted to see the 
implementation of the Pro¬ 
gramme. 
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Gujarat University 
Launches 
Training Scheme 


THE GUJARAT University 
under the Half-a-miilion-iobs 
Programme has started a scheme 
for training 125 unemployed 
graduate from 20th of March 
this year onwards. Before the 
scheme was launched, prolonged 
discussions were held between 
the prospective employer-group 
and the university authorities. 
Various training programmes we¬ 
re designed after consultation with 
them. The training is in five spe¬ 
cified areas i.e.. Office Manage¬ 
ment. Financial Management, 
Banking Management, Export 
Business Management and 
Material Management. These 
courses are to be con¬ 
ducted by the Centre 
for Management and Professional 
Training under the Gujarat Uni¬ 
versity. The Centre has been es- 
tabli^ed by the university with 
a view to provide six months in- 
taisive and full-time courses lo 
the graduates who are unemploy¬ 
ed and who want to increase 
their employability by acquiring 
practical knowledge and diall¬ 
ed information on various ope¬ 
rational aspects of business, in¬ 
dustry, and public institutions 
and enerprises. The centre aims 
at meeting the needs of lx)th the 
employment agencies and 

unemi^oyed graduates by 

providing wwlc-oriented train¬ 
ing through suitable edu¬ 

cational methods and on the job 
training in variety of private and 
public business organisatons. 

Th^e will be two ses^ons 
during the year. The first will be 
from 15th January to 31st of 
June and the second frcmi 1st of 
July to 31st December. 
course will be of six memths’ du- 
ratiem. The courses are on full 
lime and trainees will have 
to appear for heavy schedule of 
work and study. 

The training will also involve 


pracricaJ training, writing assign- 
mennts, field studies, reading as¬ 
signments and participation in 
discussions, seminars and work¬ 
shops. Preference for admission 
will be given to graduates who 
arc unemployed and have secured 
a good second class degree. Can¬ 
didates with diploma in mecha¬ 
nical and electrical engineering 
will also be considered for admis¬ 
sion to the Export Management 
and Material management cour¬ 
ses. Under the scheme, the 
trainees during the period of 
training will be provided sti¬ 
pends ranging between Rs. 150 
and Rs. 400 per month. 

Proposal for Cess 
on Industry 

A TWO-Day symposium on “di* 
versification of engineering deg¬ 
rees and diploma courses for 
effective employment was held 
recently in Bwgalore. Prof. S. V. 
C. Aiya, former Dir^lor of the 
National Council of Educational 
Research and Training in his 
key-note address suggested that 
a small cess be levi^ on indus- 
iries for financing engineering 
education as the various inndus- 
tries in the country were depend¬ 
ent upon the technical advice of 
the engineers in some 
way or the other. He 
also suggested the diversifi¬ 
cation of a portion of the funds 
meant for toding jobs for the 
uricraployed so that it became a 
more meaningful source for gene¬ 
rating cmploymait. He said that 
the diversification of engineering 
education offered opportunities 
for specialisation and study in 
depth and not merely acquisi- 
(ion of a vast mass of superfi¬ 
cial knowledge. 

Mr. Mallikarjunaswamy, 
Education Minister of Kamatak 
in his inaugural address stressed 


the need of making engineering 
education practical-oricnted. He 
said that in the absence of prac' 
Licai bias many industries prt- 
ferred to take those who had 
done short-term courses in vari¬ 
ous trades. This restricted the 
scope (rf employmait of the ai- 
gineering students and resulted in 
lot of frustration. Mr. R. L. Kir- 
loskar, Managing Director of 
Kirloskar Electric Company in 
his pre.sidential address empha¬ 
sised the importance of exposure 
of the engineering faculty to the 
l.asic realities of the industries. 
He said that it would be bene- 
iicial both to the teachers and 
the engineers if they came closer 
li cether. He wanted oigineering 
diiciiiion lo be modified to the 
i .ds of the industries. 

G>inputers in Education 
Conference 

THE SECXJND World Confer- 
ence on “Computers in Educa¬ 
tion” organised by the Interna¬ 
tional Federation for Informa¬ 
tion PriKCssing (IFIP) under the 
High Presidence of the French 
Ministry of National Education 
is scheduled to be held in the 
fir.si week of September 1975 in 
Marseilles (France) under the 
patronage of UNESCO. OECD, 
LEC. and in collaboration with 
ICMI. 

The conference aims at bring¬ 
ing together people concerned 
with the many F>ossiblc rol^ of 
Informatics in Education. One of 
the important aspects of the con¬ 
ference will be the consideration 
of use of the melhod.s of Infor¬ 
matics and the api^ications of 
computers to aid in the soluticm 
of the problems of education in 
developing countries. An exhibi¬ 
tion is also proposal to be orga¬ 
nised during the amferencc. 

Madurai University 
Convocation 

A Supplanentary Convoca¬ 
tion was held by the Madurai 
University at the University Se¬ 
nate Hall. Dr. M. Varadarajan, 
Vice-Chancellor of the university 
presided over the function. A 
total erf 1200 candidates were 
awarded their d^ees at the 
function. 
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International 

Intervisitation 

Programme 

THE FIRST IntemaiionaJ Inter- 
visitation ProRramme was held 
m U.S.A. during 1966 under the 
sponsorship of the University 
Council for Educational Admi¬ 
nistration. Tlie second program¬ 
me was held at the University 
of New England in Australia in 

1970. This Jed to the formation 
of the Commonwealth Council 
tor Educational Administration 
jnd the decision to hold a third 
programme in the U.K. in 1974. 
Ano:her result was the founding 
.if the British Educational Ad¬ 
ministration Socieiv in October 

1971 . 

The main purpose of the In- 
vrnational Intervisilation Pro¬ 
gramme is to promote the deve- 
...pment, in an international sel¬ 
ling uf syscemafre stau’9'' anu* nf- 
scarch in educational administra¬ 
tion, based on Arm theoretical 
I'oundatiiMis in the social sciences 
and designed to improve teach- 
ng and practice at both system 
and institution levels. The theme 
of the proj^amme in educational 
administration—^New Directors in 
Practice and Theory—will be the 
focus of the third International 
Programme to be held in Bristol, 
Glasgow and London during July 
6th to 27th this year. A week 
will be sp>ent in each of these 
centres and visits will be arrang- 
cJ throu/^out the period of the 
'regramme. Discussiems would 
be held arcnind these three the¬ 
mes: (1) Location of ded^n 
making—Localicentral govern¬ 

ment relations; community invol¬ 
vement; professional-administra¬ 
tive role? in decision-making (2) 
Sdiool and ci^lege organisation 
—Role of bead or principal. In- 
■ pection and supervision. Curri¬ 
culum devdomnent. Structuring 
of schools and colleges for Cach¬ 
ing and adrainistratiem.^ (3) Study 
of edacational atfafunistratiofi— 
Politics in education. Modem 
imanagement approaches and 
techniques in relation to educ¬ 
tion. Preparation and in-service 


l^fogramme for administrative 
roles. 

Joint AICS, 10 a 
P anel for Sports 
Development 

A MEETING of the All-Indian 
ouncil of Sports and the various 
>ialional Sports Federations was 
held in Delhi in April under the 
Chairmanship of Gen. Kumara- 
I'Kingalam. Discussion r^arding 
<he development of respective 
•ports and difficulties faced by 
■he federation in the organisa- 
licn of their activities were re- 
v-wed. Though no concrete de¬ 
cisions were taken but it was 
decided to have a ioint panel of 
\1CS and lOA to consider the 
dilliculties In the management, 
rganisalion and promotion of 
P‘ ris in the country. 

Mr. Shahid Ali Khan. Joint 
Secretary in the Union Educa- 
iS n MinUlry explained the guide- 
cvrcn*i’<fiV^' iVf- 


A THREE-Day Seminar on 
Student Services was orjganised 
at Sri Veiikateswara University, 
Tirupati with the financial assis¬ 
tance from the University Grants 
Commission. 

The necessity of making the 
student services programme an 
integral and essential part of 
higher education has been realised 
for some time. But now there 
is an urgent need to maximise 
the educational output at all 
levels. It was felt that the stu¬ 
dent services should range from 
the orientation programme 
to initiate the newcomers to 
colleges/universitics studies to 
vocational and piacement facili¬ 
ties to the outgoing students. 
With these points in view, the 
seminar was focussed on the 


rnent to the differait sports fede- 
lations for sending the sports te¬ 
ams abroad. It was made clear 
that there was no desire on the 
part of Govemment to 
interfere in the autono¬ 
mous working or the acti¬ 
vities of the federation. But the 
Ministry’s financial and other as- 
:iistance shall be extraded only 
■ 0 those organisatiems which ful- 
li! guidelines laid down by the 
Govemmftit. Some of the salient 
features of the guidelines are; (1) 
No person has been or can be 
office-bearer in national organisa¬ 
tions consecutively for more than 
one term or three years or, at the 
most, two terms or six years in 
the event of unanimous election 
for a second term; (2) That no 
oliice-bearer of a national orga¬ 
nisation is at the same time an 
cffice-bearer of any other national 
organisation; (3) Annual ac¬ 
counts of the organisations should 
be properly maintained and re¬ 
gularly audited; (4) The Fed-era- 
lions and associations should 
appoint national coaches with the 
prior approval of AlCS. 


various aspects of student ser¬ 
vices. The following were some 
of the recommendations of the 
4th seminar : 

]. Student Services should be 
organized in all institutions, 

2. As a first step in the orga¬ 
nisation, the existing ser¬ 
vices should be strengthened 
and improved, 

3. The following are suggested 
as the minimum necessary 
services for educational 
institutions. 

(a) Reading and Recrea¬ 
tional facilities 

(b) Facilities for Board and 
Lodge 

(c) Medical and Health 
Services 


Seminar on Student 
Services 
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(d) Student Advisement 
facilities 

(e) Advisement for choice 
of courses and career 

4. As a step in ensuring these 
facilities, the concerned 
authorities such as the Uni¬ 
versities and Government 
Departments of Education 
may be required to initiate 
action. While granting and 
confirming existing affilia¬ 
tions, the provision of 
student services and facilities 
may be made a necessary 
condition; also a student- 
teacher ratio of 10:1 may be 
maintained. 

5. In Service Orientation 
courses, programmes of 
short duration courses for 
teachers may be organised. 
The Universities may take 
up this responsibility. 

6. Orientation programmes 
for fresh students may be 
organised. 

7. Needy students may be aid¬ 
ed by providing part-time 
employment. 

8. Professional Counselling 
Services may be made avail¬ 
able to those students who 
require them. 

9. The organisation of Stu¬ 
dent Services in specific in¬ 
stitutions may be made 
taking into account the needs 
and resources of these par¬ 
ticular institutions. 

10. It is suggested that this 
Seminar may be followed 
by a workshop involving 
Heads of Institutions, facul¬ 
ty members, student rep- 


FHE MAHARASHTRA Legis¬ 
lative Assembly recently adopted 
h lls aimed ai bringing about 
unifearoity in the laws governing 
the functieming of all the ^ uni¬ 
versities in the State. The amend¬ 
ments to various univwsity legis¬ 
lates are Ikely to improve the 
financial and administrative 
cioicy. 


resentatives and parents to 
chart out a model ^heme 
on Student Services for im¬ 
plementation. 

Sports Medicine 
Conference 

THE FOURTH Annual Con¬ 
ference of Indian Association of 
Spons Medicine would be held 
at Patna from May 12 U? 13. The 
Indian Association of Sports 
Medicine is spemsoring the con¬ 
ference to discuss problems con¬ 
cerning this specialised field of 
sports^ activity. The Association 
is a technical body having the 
advisory status to the All India 
Council of Sports and is affiliat¬ 
ed to the International Federa¬ 
tion of Sports Medicine. The 
conference is expected to be 
attended bv the leading cxpcris 
i'( sports medicine and persons 
ccncemed with physical educa¬ 
tion in the universities and other 
sports bodies in the country. 

New Institute of 
Development Studies 

THE MYSORE University in 
collaboration with the Ford 
Foundatiem has decided recently 
to start an Institute of Develop¬ 
ment Studies in Mysore. The In¬ 
stitute will also coilaborae with 
the Institute of Development Re¬ 
search in Denmark. It is expect¬ 
ed that a comprehensive socio¬ 
economic survey of Karnataka 
would be taken up in llie first 
instance. The Institute will also 
organise a scientific study of so¬ 
cialism. 


Under the new act there will 
be increased representation for 
teachers and students cm the vari¬ 
ous university bodies. The pro¬ 
cedure for the appointmait of 
the vice-chancellor has also been 
changed from “nomination by 
the chancellor” to “Delhi Pat¬ 
tern”. 


Personal 

1. Prof. D. N. Sharma has 
been appointed as Vice- 
Chancellor of Patna Uni¬ 
versity 

2. Prof. M. V. Mathur has 
taken over as the 
Director-General of the 
National Council of App¬ 
lied Economic Research 
(NCAER). 

3. Dr. Ramkaran Sharma has 
taken over as the Vice- 
Chancellor of Darbhanga 
Sanskrit University. 

4. Dr. S Vidyalankar has 
been appointed as the 
Vice-Chancellor of Guru- 
kul Kangri University. 

5. Sri Pandey Sbree Kant 
Sharma has been appoin¬ 
ted Registrar of the Patna 
University. 


Kerala Varsity 
Bill Adopted 

THE KERALA Universitv Bill 
was recenily adopted by the 
Slate Assembly. The Bill provi 
des for radical changes in the 
structure of ihe university bo¬ 
dies. For the first lime in the 
country. student representa¬ 
tive will be going to the Syndi¬ 
cate of the univer^ily. The other 
iinporlant feature of the amend¬ 
ing Acl is that the Government 
can now constitute a Board to 
manage the affairs of a private 
college for a period not extsed- 
ng two years on a report from 
I university that its work could 
not be carri^ on because of wil¬ 
ful closure, failure to discharge 
obligatory duties or gross mis¬ 
management. 

It has been further provided 
h the case of minority institu¬ 
tions that government shall no¬ 
minate to Board only members 
from the minority community, 
which established and admims- 
tered the private college. 


Maharashtra Universities Bill 

Passed 
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U. N. Committee on 
Science and 
Technology meets 


THE Committee on Science and 
Technology for Development, at 
a session held from J1 to 29 
March, recommended the estab. 
lishment of a task force to dea] 
with the urgent problems of the 
arid zones, and called on the orga¬ 
nizations of the United Nations 
system and on developed coun¬ 
tries to assist the developing coun¬ 
tries in combating the “brain 
drain” of trained personnel from 
the poorer to the wealthier 
nations. 

At the ihrec-week session; the 
Committee also recommended the 
creation of an inlcr-governmcnt^l 
working group to examine the 
specific objectives and agendo for 
a proposed United Nations Con¬ 
ference on Science and Technoio^jy 
advocated by the Secretary- 
General. However, irdid not take 
a position on whether such a con¬ 
ference should be held. 

The Committee, meeting £it 
United Nations Headquarters 
adopted a number of measurt^s 
aimed at making it possible for 
new areas of research and develop¬ 
ment to be added to the lists of 
priority areas included in the 
World Plan of Action for the 
Application of Science and Tech¬ 
nology to Development, as well as 
the four regional plans associated 
with that document. It also su^. 
gested ways of mobilising public 
opinion behind those plans. 

The Committee commended 
the report of an Inler-governraental 
Group of Experts which it had 
requested al its last session to 
study ways of measuring the 
effort which countries devote to 
applying science and technology 
for the development of developing 
countries. It recommended that 
Governments continue their efforts 
to establish data systems so as to 
obtain the information necessary 
for the development of th^ir 


science and technology program¬ 
mes. 

Af (fte session just conefurferf, 
the Committee did not return to 
the more controversial aspect of 
establishing quantitative targets 
for scientific and technological 
activiiies—an issue which led to 
disagreement between developed 
and developing countries at the 
Committee’s first session, held in 
New York from 12 March to 9 
last year. 

The Committee, which was 
meeting for the second time since 
its establishment in 1972 by the 
Economic and Social Council, 
reached all its decisions by con¬ 
sensus. Its Chairman, Joao Frank 
da Costa (Brazil), expressed the 
view at the closing meeting that 
the technical nature of the session 
had been a contributory factor. 
He recalled that the first session 
of the Committee had been an 
argumentative one and added that 
although perhaps it had not tech¬ 
nically been constructive it might 
have been politically useful. 

He viewed the Committee as a 
body which could gradually be¬ 
come the focal point for the for¬ 
mulation of a science and techno¬ 
logy policy for the United 
Nations. 

fn offter actions during fftc 
session, the Committee: 

—Recommended that it be 
authorized to act as the central 
point in the United Nations 
systems or activities concerning 
the application of computer 
l echnology for the benefit of 
development; 

—-Called for a feasibility study on 
the establishment of an interna¬ 
tional information exchange 
system on technology transfer 
and assessment aimed at ensur¬ 
ing that the technology which 
reaches developing countries is 


appropriate for their particular 
needs; 

—Recommended that there should 
be no change in its technical 
and consultative character, the 
ganeral methods of work and 
the number of members of the 
Advisory Committee on the Ap¬ 
plication of Science and Tech¬ 
nology to Development 
(ACAST) a 24-member body of 
experts appointed in their per¬ 
sonal capacity by the Economic 
and Social Council; 

—Requested the Secretary-Gene¬ 
ral to prepare for its next ses¬ 
sion in 1976 a comprehensive 
report listing the various Uni¬ 
ted Nations bodies concerned 
with science and technology 
and indicating their responsibi¬ 
lities, major programmes and 
resources; 

—Agreed on a number of 
medium-term objectives at 
which a unified science and tech¬ 
nology policy for the United 
Nations should aim. 

The Committee decided not to 
act, because of lack of agreement 
among its members on a draft 
resolution aimed at providing 
additional resources to the Secre¬ 
tariat for the work assigned to it 
in the field of science and techno¬ 
logy. It also decided to refer to 
the World Food Conference, 
scheduled to take place in Novem¬ 
ber the question of the establish¬ 
ment of a special protein fund. 

Scholarships for Under¬ 
graduate Studies 

For /fiTft frrrre, scJiaiarsiupS' 
are to be given bv the Ministry 
of Education and Social Welfare 
for under-graduate studies ab¬ 
road. These will cover first deg¬ 
ree courses such as B.A., B.&. 
and B.A. (Honours). Of the eight 
scholarships being awarded this 
year, four are for Humanities 
and Social Sciences and an equal 
number for Natural and Physi¬ 
cal Sciences. These are out of a 
total of 50 National Scholarships 
for study abroad being offered 
llvs year. Thirty are for post- 
praduate studies leading to Ph. 
D. degree and 12 for post-doc- 
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toral research and specialised 
training. 

These sdiolarships are meant 
to encourage meritorious students 
who do not have the means to 
go abroad. They are opa\ only 
to candidates whose parents or 
guardians are earning; less than 
Rs. 1,000!- per month. 

Forty students have been sent 
to United Kingdom and the 
United States of America during 
the jMist year and an expenditure 
of neariv Rs. 33 lakhs to be in¬ 
curred bv the Govemmertt {-m 
their .studies. 

AduU Education 

THE EDUCATIONAL experts 
of the Asian countries of the 
Commonwealth expressed the 
opinion that a unified policy of 
adult education should be evolv¬ 
ed to serve national plans and 
policies. In spite of serious at¬ 
tempts to spread literacy the 
number of illiterates was on the 
incFeasc due to enewmous growth 
of population. 

It was stress-ed at the common¬ 
wealth regional seminar held in 
New Ddhi that the concept of 
life-lcmg education should form 
part the future educational 
dev^opment. 

It was felt that non-forraal 
education of the adults along^e 
fcHinal training in schools and 
colleges would conaderably help 
era^cate illiteracy in the deve¬ 
loping countries. The adult edu¬ 
cation could go a long way in 
bridging the gap between difler- 
tat sections tk urban population 
and develop in them a civic com- 
mumty sense in the context of 
evcf-increasing process of urba¬ 
nisation. 

It was generally thought at 
(he seminar that the structure of 
staffing fw adult education would 
lequire not merely fuil-time ad- 
xnini^rative organisers but also 
ycduntary teachers whose enihu- 
sia^ should be maintained by 
full GovCTnment support.' But 
the training for adult educators 
should he suited to the n^ds of 
bsi^iciaries. 


Swedish Award 
for ARMS Chief 

THE “KAROUNSKA ItKtitute 
Medicinska” the leading medical 
Institute of Sweden has decided 
to award the honwary degree of 
Doctor of Medicine to Prof. V. 
Ramalingaswami. Director of 
the All-India Institute of Medical 
Sciences, New' Delhi. The award 
will be presented to him on June> 
4 in Stockholm. 

Prof. Ramalingaswami is in¬ 
ternationally known for his work 
on nutrition. He was only recent¬ 
ly awarded Rs. 50,000 by the 
Medical Council of India for his 
brilliant works. He is the first 
Indian to get this award from 
Karolinska Institute which is one 
of the five Iea<ting medical in¬ 
stitutions in the world and has 
mostly nobel laureates on its 
facuUv. Prerf. Ramalingaswami 
was also awarded the honorary 
D.Sc d^ree bv the University of 
Oxford only two years ago. 

M. Sc. Course in 
Molecular Biology 

THE MOLECULAR Biology 
Building of the Madurai Univer¬ 
sity constructed at an estimated 
cost of Rs 4.70.000 with the assis¬ 
tance erf the University Grants 
Commission was recently declar¬ 
ed open by Prof. J. Mandelstam. 
The university proposes to con¬ 
duct M.Sc. course in Molecular 
Biology from the academic year 
1974-75. 

Pondy Varsity 
Proposal 

THE QUESTION of selling up 
of a Central University at Pondi¬ 
cherry has been engaging the 
attention of the Union Govem- 
menf. Recently the Govemmait 
has set up a committee under 
the Chairmanship of Dr. George 
J acob. ChairmaiL University 
Grants ^mmission. to work out 
lh-3 details of the proposal for 
establishment of a Central Uni- 


Vocational 

Courses 

THE BANGALORE University 
front the coming acadonic ses¬ 
sion would provide for voca- 
tic»ial-biasod iob^riented dip- 
lottiA courses for the benefit k 
the general degree seeker stu¬ 
dents. The university has also 
decided to upgrade the content 
of the general knowledge paper 
introduced la.st year for all colle¬ 
giate course; including medicine 
and engineering ‘^ourses to a full 
paper. Though it will not be ob¬ 
ligatory for the students to 
in this paper, but mark.s obtain- 
cd in it would help them in (jb- 
taining a rank. The university 
would be providing other courses 
to make education really purpo- 
f-'ful and the vtxiiiUonal course.s 
w'ould inculcate among the youth 
a spirit of self-reliance and .self- 
confidence. 

lotelleciuals From 
Varsities loviied 

EMINENT' inlellertuais from the 
universities of Sri Venkateshwara. 
Osmania. Andhra and Agricul- 
lural University—were invited to 
hold discussions with the Presi¬ 
dent of the Andhra Prade.sh 
Uonngre5« Committee, Mr. V. 
Venkatanarayana. The dialogue 
was initiated with a view to 
build up link with the intcllec- 
Uiul community in the .Stale. 

Prof. Rashceduddin Khan, 
MP, Prc^. B. Sarveswara Rao, 
Prof. C. Lakshmanna, Prof. J. 
Suryanarayana. Dr. JC V. 
Narayana Rao. Dr. B. Prasada 
Rao, Dr. N. Balakri^nareddl, 
Mr. K. V. Ramana and Me. M. 
Madhava Rao. were some of 
the members of the academic 
community who pondered over 
the ©xinOTiic crisis, political un- 
rc^st and atmosphere of vio¬ 
lence which prevailed in the 
country as a threat to demo¬ 
cracy. Their advise was sought 
lo deris.3 ways and means to 
divert the youth, particularly 
the studOTts, towards cemstructive 
channeils. 


versity at Pondicbeiry. The com¬ 
mittee is expected to sulmiit its 
report shortly. 
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UNEVERSTTY OF JODHPUR 
(Establishment Branch) 


Advertisement No. 3/74. 

Appiicaiion are invited far the follow¬ 
ing posts;— 

(A) Readers in the Department of— 
Mechanical Engineering. English, Eco¬ 
nomics, Commerce, Botany, Chemistry, 
Zoology, Philosophy, Law, Civil, Struc¬ 
tural (temp,) and Pol. Science (likely to 
be made permanent). 

(B) Lecturers in the Department of:— 
Hindi, Political Science, Comparative 
Literature, Philosophy, Sociology, Com¬ 
merce, Botany, Zoology, Home &ictioc, 
Geography, Law, Music, French, Siatis- 
tics, Electrical Engineering, Civil Er,- 
girtecring (temporary). Mining Engineer¬ 
ing and Structural Engineering (Archi¬ 
tecture). 

(C) Overseer : (Civil & Electrical). 

(D) Pi’ofessior.al Assist,ant—Library. 

Scales of Pay 

(A) Reader : Rs. 700-50.1250. 

(B) Lecturers : Rs 4O3-40-SO0-.S0-9S0. 
(Q Overseer : Rs. 180-10.::>-l5.385. 

204:5, 

(D) Professional Assistant : 250-20- 

450-25-625, 

Posts carry allowances and other bene¬ 
fits as may be admissible under the rules 
of the University from time to time. 

Qaalifications / 

(A) Reader : Mechanical Eng<m%ring. 
Civil Engineering & Structure Et^iaeer- 
ing; Essential: (u) A first or high second 
class Bachelor’s degree of ap. Indian 
University or equivalent qualification of 
a foreign University in the subject con¬ 
cerned; (b) Experience of (caching and/ 
or profcssioral expericr.ee for six years. 
Desirable: Postgraduate degree and/or 
research experience. Specialisation for 
Mechanical Ei^ineering; Heat, Power 
I.C, Gas Turbines or Industrial Engineer¬ 
ing and Operational Rescsarch. 

Reader—Ei^iisht Economics, Botany, 
Chemistry, Philosoidiy, Political Science 
and Zoolog)'.' Essential; (a) A first or 
high second class Master’s Degree of an 
Indian University or equivalent quali- 
fi^tion of a foreign University in the 
subject concerned; (b) A research Degree 
of a Doctorate standard or some pub¬ 
lished work; (c) Experience of teaching 
postgraduate classes for at least five year. 
Desirable for Zoology: Specialisation in 
any of the following branches: Parasi¬ 
tology, Animal Physiology, Animal 
Ecology, Entomology, Toxicology and 
Linnoiogy. 

Reader—Mining Engineering 

(a) A first or high second class Bache¬ 


lor’s degree of an Indian University 
or equivalent qualificatioa of a foreign 
University in the subject concerned or 
A.I.S.M. in Mining Engineering. 

(b) Professional experience for six 
years in mines/teaching research. 

Desirable : 

(c) Post-graduate degr^ and/or re¬ 
search e)q>erience and/or published work 
of merit. 

(d) First class Manager’s Certificate of 
competency under metalliferous Mines 
Regulations 1961. 

Experience for at least two years in a 
responsible capacity not below the rank 
of Assistant Manager in large under¬ 
ground Metalliferous Mines. 

Reader—Law; Essential; (a) A first or 
second class Master’s degree in Law or 
first or second class degree in Law with 
a postgraduate in Humanities or Social 
Sciences; (b) Experience of teaching 
postgraduate and/or degree classes for 
five years or at least five years practice 
at the bar. D>sirable: Sp^ialisation in 
Jurisprudence, or International Law, or 
Labour Law, or Administrative Law or 
Criminal Law; or Criminology, or Cons¬ 
titutional Law or Family Law. or Com¬ 
parative Law. 

(B) Lecturer in the E)eparlment of: 
Hindi, Political Science, Philosophy, 
Geography, Sociolt^y, Botany, Zoology 
Statistics. 

Essential: A first class Master’s degree 
in the subject concerned or second class 
Master’s Degree with three years expe¬ 
rience of teaching degree classes or a 
second class Master’s degree with PhD. 

For Zoology: Persons with a Master's 
Degree in any of the Life Sciences 
(Microbiology, Biochemistry, Mole- 
cularbiology) may also be considered. 

Lecturer for Stalbtics- Desirable; 
Must be well conversant in some of the 
following fields:— 

(a) Advance Theory of Sample Sur- 
v^s 

(b) Advance Applied Sample Surveys 

(c) Advanced Theory of Design of 
Experiments 

(d) Operational Research 
(e> Numerical Analysis 

(f) Information Theory 

(g) Stochastic Processes 

(h) Probability and Measure. 

Lecturer tn Commerce: Essential: A 

first Class Master’s degree in Com¬ 
merce or Business Administration or 
Second Class Master’s I>egrce with three 
years experience of teaching degree 
classes or a second class Master’s degree 
with Ph. D. 

Lecturer in Law: Essential: A first or 
second Class Master’s Degree in Law 
or first or high Second Class Degree in 
Law with three years teaching or three 
years practice at bar, 

Lecturw — Mioic (tnstramttital & 
Vocal): Essential : (i) Sangeet Pravecn 


of Madhav Music College, Gwalior or 
(ii) Sangeet Nipun of Bhatkhande San¬ 
geet Vidyapeeth. Luckrtow or(iii) M.A. 
in Music of a recognised University or 
Civ) a first class degree of Sang^ Visha- 
rad of Bhatkhande Sangeet Vidyapeeth, 
Lucknow or (v) A first class degree of 
Sangeet Prabhakac of Rajasthan Kala 
Sansthan, Jaipur or (vi) A first class 
degree of Sangeet Ratan of Madhya 
Bharat Departmental Examination Gwa¬ 
lior or (vii) Second class degree of Sangeet 
Visharad, Sangeet Ratan or Sangeet 
Prabhakar as mentioned above plus B.A., 
degree with Music from a Statutory In¬ 
dian University or (viii) Sangeet Pravin 
Examination of Prayag Sangeet Samiti, 
Allahabad or (ix) Sangeet Bhaskat Exa¬ 
mination of Pracheen Kala Kendra 
Chandigarh or (x) Alankar examination 
of the Gandnarva Mayavidyalaya, 
Bombay. J / • 

Lecturer in Structural Engineering 
(Architecture) ; Essential: (a) A first or 
high second class Bachelor’s degree of an 
Indian University or equivalent qualifi¬ 
cation of a forei|^ University in the sub¬ 
ject concerned (b) Experience of teach- 
'r.g or practical work for two years; 
Desirable'. Postgraduate degree and re¬ 
search experience. Professional experi¬ 
ence as an Architect. 

Lecturer — French : (a) Essentia]: 
(j) A first or sscond class Master’s Deg¬ 
ree in French or Diploma in French 
with at least a second class M.A. in 
English or an Indian Literature; (ii) 
Experience in teaching French; (iii) Pro¬ 
ficiency in translation from and into 
rrench (b) Desirable: Knowledge of 
additional languages. 

Lecturer in Civil EogUeerjog & Electri¬ 
cal Eagiaccring: Essential : (a) A ^t 
or high second class Bachelor's d^ree 
of an Indian University or equivalent 
qualification of a foreign University in 
the subject, (b) Experience for two 
years in research and/or teaching and/or 
practical work. Desirable: Postgradu¬ 
ate degree and/or research experience 
and/or published work of merit. 

Lecturer in Deptt. of Mining ff-ng g. 
(For Assaying and Metallurgy). 

Essential: (a) A first or high second 
class Bachelor’s degree of an fiidiaii Uni¬ 
versity or equiva!e.ii qualification of a 
foreign University in Metallurgy; (b) Ex¬ 
perience for two years in research and/or 
teaching and/or practical work in Plants. 

Desirable: Postgraduate degree and/or 
research experience and/or published 
work of merit or experience in ProfrK- 
sional capacity including one year ex¬ 
perience in Assaying and analysis of ores 
and fuels. 

Lectura* in Comparative Literature 
and Language Studies: Essential: A 
first or second class Master’s Degree in 
an Indian or European Language, 
thorough knowledge of Indian literature 
and the Indian Languages/translations; 

{Continued on page 2S) 
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A list of select articles culled from periodicals received In AlU Library during March-Aprll 1974 


EDUCATIONAL SOaOLOGY 

Atma Ram. ‘'Modern youth—whither”. University Neu's 

n(J2); Dec 73 : 8-9. 

^donan, L. and Finlay, l^vid J. ‘'Student protest : 
A cross-national study”. Youth and Society 5(1); &pr 73 • 
3^. 

Chilvo', Guy. “Act against student militants”. Times Higher 
E^cation Supplement (125); 8 Mar 74 : S. 

Dhreazo, Gordon J. “Students and workers: Contrasted 
proves of political participation’*. Youth and Society 
5(1); Sept 73 ; 84-126. 

Dyne, Larry Van, "5 Analyse new religious element in youth 
movements”. Chronicle of Higher Education 8(11); 3 Dec 
73 : 6. 

"EJ^losive student power”. linA'16(34); 31 Mar 74 ; 10-14. 
Havens, Thomas RJl. "Changing style of university life in 
Japan”. Japan Interpreter 8(3); Autumn 73 : 285-91. 

“Indian student leaders demand radical reforms”. I.I.E.E. 
Bulletin 27 Mar 74 : 1 -2, 

Pardiasarathy, G. "Reservations for scheduled castes ; Higher 
education”. C/niverj/zy AVh-j 11(12); Dec 73; 1.1-14. 

"Research contracts to reduce 'brain drain’.” L’nivers»'rv Hews 
12(4); Apr 74 : 14-15. 

CURRICULUM 

Glaztf, Nathan. "Social sciences and the crisis of general 
education”. Chronicle of Higher Elucation 8(7); 5 Nov 7.1 ; 
16. 

Hoicke, David. “Playing academic poker for high slakes”. 

Ttmss Higher Education Supplement (123): 22 Feb 74 ; 7. 
Knrtacose, Joseph C. "Chemistry in engineering education”. 

University News 12(1); Jan 74 : 19-22, 

Mabud Hmn. "NSS activities in higher education courses”. 

University News 12(2); Feb 74 : 7-13. 

Vasaadia Ramchandra. "Relevance in undergraduate courses”. 

University News 11(12); Dec 73 : 7. 

'Watkins, Beverly T. "Student demands for ‘practical’ edu¬ 
cation are forcing major changes in curricula” Chronicle 
of Hig^r Education 8(10); 26 Nov 73 ; 2. 

E0UCAT1ON.AI. ADMLNISTRATION 

ClHt, John C. aod Thomas, Ian O. “Student work loads”. 

Higher Education 2(4); Nov 73 : 447-60. 

Conway, Bryony. "Pooling problems and e.xpcriences”. Times 
Higher Education Supplement (126): IS Mar 74 : 14. 

Didtson, David. "Bradford notes student's views and raises 
engineeririg entrance requirements”. Times Higher Edu¬ 
cation Supplement (122); 15 Feb 74 : 4. 

EUoa, Chtrl^ F. and Rodgers, Sam A. "Departmental rating 
game : Measure of quantity or quality?” Higher Education 
2(4); Nov 73 : 439-46. 


Francis, CJM. “University constitutions : Atime for change” 
University News 12(2); Feb 74 : 14-16. 

Hennessy, Peter. "Disciplinary procedures ; they need 

to be revised?”. Times Higher Education Supplement ( 126 ); 

Khandefcar, Mandakini and Golw^er, Alka. "Students review 
the courses”. University News 11(12); Dec 73 : ' 4 - 6 . 

Moorman, Paul. "EEC seeks greater mobility of teachers 
and students in Europe”. Times Higher Education Supple¬ 
ment (126); 15 Mar 74 : 2. 

Semas, Philip W. "Faculties at the bargaining table”. Chro¬ 
nicle of Higher Education 8(10); 26 Nov 73 : 9-14. 

Swaminatha Filial, S. "Educational administration ; A 
systems approach”. Management in Government 5(3) • 
Oct-Dec 73 : 218-26. 

Walters. Donald E. "Collective bargaining: Helping to 
restore collegiality”. Chronicle of Higher Education 8(I0)- 
26 Nov 73 ; 24. 

Woojrii^ Paul. "When should a professor retire?". Chronicle 
of Higher EducQiion^{\Z)\ 10 Dec 73 : 24. 

EVALUATION 

AkhUr. H5.M.Q. and Sinha. Anjani K. ' On the estimation 
of the average proportion of failure.^ at a university exami- 
r.alior.”. Indian Eduattionul Reiiew 6(1); Ja^'. 7.) ; 240-5. 

Bara, K.P. "Scaling of mirks for diverse si;jr.d!Uds of exami- 
P-ations”. hulian EducutionM Review 8(1); Jan 73- 
226-39. 

Kalra, R.M. aid Bruce. Mittheu H. ''C-xini,.'jtior. and 
evaluation in. scie.iec cJucaion in India : A new approach” 
Indian Educational Review 8(1); Jar. 7.^ : 3"^-.Vi, 

Misra. V.S. "Objcciivc and tradiiionil question papers", 
Indian Educotionui Review 80); Jan 7.t : 246-64, 

Naterajan. V. ' E'cminition reforms in. lechnicil education". 
Education Quarterly J5(l): Apr 7.) ; 2'^-.32. 

Nayodu. M.V. "Eximinition reforms", Univerxirv News 
12(2); Feb 74 : 19-21. 

"U.G.C. initiates exam reforms”. VnivcrsHy News 120): 
Jan 74; 38-9. 

ECONOMICS OF EDUCATION 

Bundy. MeCDorge. "Taking criticism is test of health, sclf- 
confidcncc". Chronicle of Higher Education 8(8); 12 Nov 
73 :6. 

"Case for student loans ; Report of an nd hoc group of aca¬ 
demics”. Times Higher Education Supplement (126); 15 
Mar 74: 13. 

Lcg^, K»1h. "Ecor’.omic student group populations in univer¬ 
sities”. Higher Education 4(4); Nov 73 : 42.3-.18, 

Packard, David. "Unrestricted gifts aid hostile scholars". 
Chronicle of Higher Education i(h)\ 12 Nov 73; 6. 


Classified Advts. 

{Continued from page 27) 
experience in teaching language or lite¬ 
rature concerned. 

Desirable: (i) Knowledge of one or 
more Indian Languages with ability to 
teach at elenentary level (ii) Proficiency 
in translating from Indian Languages 
into Englbh and vice-versa- (iii) Ex- 
porknee in journalism or research or 
comparative study of Literature. Appli¬ 
cations should contain full paiticukrs 
about Languages known and d^ee of 
proficieccy in each. Specimen of pub- 
Ibhed woiic (if any) should be submitted. 

Working knowledge of Hindi is neces¬ 
sary for all posts of Lecturers. 

Ovmears (Civil & Electrical): Ea$ta- 
tld: Diploma holder in Civil/Elec^cal 
Ei^iteamg. Graduate in Engineering 
in file bEaiu;b conccroed pmfi^ted. 



tial; Graduate with degree or diploma in 
Lilwary Science with 7 years experience eis 
Librarian. 

Qualifications as mentioned above may 
be relaxed in case of candidates who arc 
otherwise found suitable. Higher start¬ 
ing salary is possible to exceptionally 
qualified candidates. Persons applying 
from abroad will be considered in ab¬ 
sentia. Mere advertisement does not 
place the Uaivmity under obligation to 
nil the posts. Those who have already 
applied for the followiitg-posts in res¬ 
ponse to previous Advertisements as 
mentioned below need not apply again. 
They may, however, irttimate on plain 
pap« if tl^ have obtained any addi¬ 
tional qualification or added any papers 
or any change in the address;^ 

Readnfs; Mediaalcal Eaglneeriog — 
7/71,5/72,2/73; Economics—6170,4/71, 
8/71, 4172, 2/73; Commerce—6/70,4/72, 
2/73. Botany—8/71,4/72,2/73; Caiemis- 
^—4/70,6/70,8/71,4/72,2/73; 


— 4/72.2/73; Law—8,71.4/72, 273. 
Lectorers.-Hindi—771.8/71,472, 5/73 

Political Science—5/73; Sociology—2.71, 
87U 4/72. 273: Commerce—671. 77t. 
871 . 4/72, 2/73: Civil Engineering (Ar¬ 
chitecture)—>4/^,2/73; Zoology—4/72, 
273; Geography--670,871,4/72,273; 
Law — 7/71,8/71.4/72. 5/72, 273; Mu¬ 
sic — 3/70, 4/71, 4/72, 2/73; Statistics 

— 273. 

Professional Assistant — 7/73. 
Application forms can be obtained < 
from the undersigned for which a crossed 
Indian Postal Order for Rs. 2/-endowed 
in favour of the Registrar, Jodhpur Uni¬ 
versity payable at Jodhpur be sent along 
with a self-addressed envelope of 24x11 
orn. bearing postage stamps of 40 paise. 
The last date for receipt of appUcation 
is 27th May, 1974. The Vice-Chaocellor 
may at his discretion condone delay in 
receipt of applications. 

S. Chakrabaiti 
REGISTRAR. 



PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


MaAemalics 

1. Samir Singh. Some problems of information trans¬ 
mission over discrete mcrnoryless chan,r\eis. Indiart Institute 
of Technology. Delhi. 


1. Ashutosh Singh. Optimum multiple frequency gene¬ 
ration in coHisioP.ai plasmas. Indian Institute of Technology. 
Delhi. 

2. Dawui, Avinashi Lai. The dielectric behaviour of 

nitrogenous aromatic liquids and ionic powjers u( microwave 
frequencies, University of Delhi. 

3. Om Prakash. Som*; studies of the atmospheric gravity 
• wave effects or? the F region of the ionosphere. University of 

Delhi. 

4. Rakesh Kumar. An invcsiigaiion into the strain distri¬ 
bution in thin flat plates due to oversi/c inserts by the Moire 
technique. University of Delhi. 

5. Sahale, Baburao Parbalrao- Theoretical studies on 
ntolecular vibrations by Green’s function analysis and mole¬ 
cular quadrupole moments of Nj and Oa- 

Shivaji University. 

Chemistry 

1. Cliavan. Anilkumar Dattajirao. Mechanism of hydro¬ 
lysis of some organic hydrazides. Shivaji University. 

2. Cupfa, Shn Prakasft. Tftc synfhests of pacenfia/ and- 
cancer compounds. Kanpur University, 

3. Hasan Mukhtar, Chemical studies on drug metabolism 
in relation to enzyme induction. Kar^pu^ University. 

4. Mchrotra, Siddh Nath. .Studies on some nctv metal 
sequestering agents. Kanpur University. 

5. Panda. Rama Krashna. Electron transfer reactions. 
Berhampur University, 

b. Tewari, Upendra Swarup. Physico-chemical proper¬ 
ties of organic melts. In.dian Institute of Technology, Delhi. 

7. Yemul, Shrish'dilam Sayanna. Isolation and structure 
elucidation of wood phcnoiics. Shivaji University. 

Earth Sciences 

1. Basil. Anii-uddh.!. Structure and metamorphism of 
Singhbhum group of rocks in Dhalbhumgarh—^Nischinipur 
Area. Singhbhum. Bihar. Indian School of Mines. Dhanbad. 

2. S, N, Prasad. Studies of palconngnetism ar/J magnetic 
properties of ricwer doleriles from Singhbhum ; Their aiplj- 
caiion to igneous activity io the area, fndian School of Mines, 

Dhanbad' 

3' Sahay, Gopaiji. Some studies on Siwalik sediments 
around Koldwara, Garhwal Himalaya. University of Delhi. 

Ei^nceriDS and Technology 

1. Agarwala, Ram Avtar. Characteristics of atmospheric 
noise in the evening transition period. Indian Institute of 
Technology, Delhi. 

2. Rajltumar, Christopher. Elastic ai^lysis of short 
span continuous folded plates. Indian Institute of Techno¬ 
logy, Delhi. 

3. Sharma, K. L. S. State estimation ^plications to power 
system probtens. Indian Institute of Tcdmology, Delhi. 

4. Sinha, Aj\jani Kumar. Modelling and tdentifleation of 
stoc^stic system. Indian Institute of Tec^mology, Delhi. 

5. HiiMiJcar, Matdiarlal Chimanlal. Some ^dies on 

optimization in concrete structures. South University. 


6 . Ved Ram Singh, Silicon strain gauge transducer instru- 
m^itation for tniustrial, medical, engineering an.d scientific* 
apptications. Indian Institute of Technology. Delhi. 

BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

Biochemistry 

1. Baldev Krishana. A study of the biosynthesis of phos- 
philipids in Pythiuni jrregulare (Buisman). Put\jab Agricul¬ 
tural University. 

2. Venkateswerlu, G. Studies in trace elements metabo¬ 
lism. Osmahia University. 

Bomny 

1. Kulkatni. Purshotlam Deokrishna. Primary producti¬ 
vity of periphyton and macrophytes in Sayaji Sarovar at Baroda- 
M. S. University of Baroda. 

2. Pushp Lata. Effect of ionizing radiation on roses with 
special reference to induction of mutations. Kanpur Univer¬ 
sity. 

Zoology 

1. Adwanf. Prakash Dhondieaj. TaKonomy and biology 
of nematocerous diplera with special reference of family Ceci- 
domyiiddae (Ttonididaej from Marathw^a. Marathwada 
University. 

2. Sethi. Jaspai Singh. Histochemical mapping of certain 
enzymes iri the forebrain and midbrain of some Indian lizards. 
University of Udaipur. 

3. Yazdant, Sayed Sohail. Studies on the biology, mor¬ 
phology and control of spotted bollworm, Earias fabia (Stoll). 
Bhagalpur University. 

/\gricuUure 

L Aggarwai. Gian Chand. (I) Soil water evaporation in 
the tailing rate stage ; An analytical approach; and (2) New 
techniques far the determination of root growth and seedling 
emergence forces. Punjab Agricultural University. 

2- Amar Bahadur Singh. Genetic studies of some quanti¬ 
tative characters in Indian mustard. Kanpur University. 

3 Awadhesh Narairi Singh. Nitrogen uptake by Ricinus 
comTiiims (Linn.) in relation to sources, level and methods of 
nitrogen application. University of Udaipur. 

4. Bhandari. Jaswant Singh. Factors affecting persistency 
and dropout of adult literacy classes In Udaipur District. Uni¬ 
versity of Udaipur. 

5. Brar, Joginder Singh. Significance of mineral forms 
of nitrogen in plant nutrition under aerobic and anaerobic 
conditions. Punjab Agricultural University. 

6. Kapur, Madan Lai. Contribution of sub-surface 
layers of the soils of nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium nutri¬ 
tion of corps, Punjab Agricultural University. 

7. Mishra. Kamlesh Chander. Effect of p^ticides on soil 
microorganism and their activities. Kanpur University. 

8. Shcr Bahadur Singh. Ammonium fixation in soils 
of Uttar Pradesh. Kanpur University. 

9. Sheivastava, Rishidev Lai. Studies on riutrition of 
dwarf wheats. Kanpur University. 

10. Tiwari, Rajender Nath. Studies on physiological 
basU of weed control. Kanpur University. 

11. Vishnu Prasad. Ricsourcs use efiSciency and level 
of pcodwtion in lauUipte cropp^ in Farrukhabad District, 
tJ.P. Kanpur University. 
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Veterinary Sd^iee 

1, Marhur, Cnaian Swaroop. ETect of protein nutrition 
on production a id quality of wool. University of Udaipur. 

Z. Popli, Trilochai Singh. Som? biochsmical-pharTna- 
ological studies with general anaesthetics chloroform and 
^othane in different combinations in. calves. Punjab Agri¬ 
cultural University. 

SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Psydiology 

1. Banerji, Debadatta. Development of cooperative and 
competitive behaviour and its relationship with ne:J for achieve- 
ment (n. Ach.). University of Udaipur. 

2. Mohammad Saved. Interactional study of chtldrear- 
practices and some p^.'Sonility dim’nsions of criminals. 

Btu^pur University. 

3. Tandan, Veena. Attitudes of woms.i of Pauri-Qarhwal 
of Uttarakhand and city of Kanpur towards family planning. 
Kanpur University. 

Soeielt^ 

1. Sohi, Inderjit. Impact of telecast messa^s on rural 
women : An emoirical study. Indian Institute of Technology, 
Delhi. 

EeonoBiics 

1. Mehta, Mahedi Kumar. Madhya Pradesh kc janjatiya 
kshetron mein samudayik vikas yojnaon ke pragati ka alocHa- 
aatmak adhyayan. Jabalpur Uaiv*er$ity. 

2. Tiwari, R.S. Public expenditure in Madhya Pradesh 
since 1956. Jabalpur University, 

Commerce 

1. Bansal, Vjjay Kumar. Bharat mein schkari prabandh 
ka pcashlkshan-vishlcshatmak adnyayan. Jabalpur University. 

PMitical Science 

1. Chaudhuri, Pabitra Kumar. A glossary of the politiul 

terms of Ancient India upto the 7th centuary A.D. University 
of Gauhati. 

2. Das. Naranacayati. The anti-rightist campaign in 
Oiina 1957-58. Jawaharlal Nehru University. 

3. Shaileshwar Nath. Terrorist movement in Bihar. 
K^alpur Universl^. 

Edocation 

1. Shacma, Motilal Ramlalji. An investigation into orga- 
itizational climate of secondary schools of Rajasthan. M.S. 
University of Baroda. 

HUMANITIES 

1, Jain. Shanti. Jaina mysticism. University of Udarpur. 

2, Verma, Madti'xri. Swami Vivekanand's contribution 
to the religion. Ruchi University. 

3, Vyas, Girija. A comparative study of ethical teachings 
in Ute Gita and Bible. University of Udaipur. 

liCentare 



t.' Oioadhary, Saradindu Horn. ShaIcBq)«n« ^ticism 
:&om Dty^h to Morgan. Univ^shjr of OmdutL 

3ci tJKiv® «Try may im 


2. Das, BnOendra Chandra. P.B. Shelly and W.B 
Yeats: A comparative study. University of Gauhati. 

3. Mathur, Saran Behari. The technique of point of view 
in American hetion '• A critical study of its theory and practice, 
by some selected midern Am:ricti w.itera of the Southw Uni- 
veisity of Udaipur. 

4. Sarmt. Gobiftda P.-asad. Indo-Anglian fietimi; A 
study of Indian nationalism as neftectej in it from the beginning 
till 1947. University of Gauhati. 

Sanriu-it 

t. Jain, Picmehind. Udyotansurikrii Kuwalymala katha 
ka sanskritik adhyayan. University of Udaipur. 

2. Pandey, Radhi Kant. Kundanmala tathi Uttar Ram- 
chnrit nntak ka talniltnnk adhyayan. Kanpur Univtreity. 

3. Pdthsk, Maolchandm. Sanskrit ke nalakon mein aii 
prakrit latva. University of Udaipur. 

Hindi 

1. AmUa, Bh\nwirlal. M:jTiir pradciheya sahitya ka 
alayayjncvam milyankn, 163)'2))), U-tiversity of Udaipur. 

2 ioshi. Kailash Narain. Adhunik Hindi upanyason 
miin swapan mtaovaigyan. University of Udaipur. 

3. Maheshwar Prasad Sin^. Sant kavl Mchi Das: 
Vyaktitva aur ktiiitva. Bhagaipur University. 

4. Pandey. Ram Shankar. Shri Vinod Shankar Vyas; 
Vayaktiiva evam kriiiiva.-Jabalpur Univcrtity, 

5. Purohit, Gaianan Shivnalh. Ptnsad aur NanaUl kc 
kavyon ka tulnatmak adhyayan. M.S. University of Baroda. 

6 . Tripathi. Ram Swarup. Dwlvcjiyagecn kavya param- 
para ke sandharbh mein Pandit Raja Ram Shiikla rnshtriya 
atma ke kavya ka anusheelan, Kanpur University. 

7. Verma, Ram Niranjao Kumar. Unisvin shatabdi ke 
utrardh main Bihar ki Hindi sadnina aur uska mulyankait 
Bhagaipur Universiy. 


Urdu 

1. Jahgirdar, Abdurraheem Ahauadqadri. Urdu nasr ka 
Defalvi dabisian. Shivaji University. 

Assamese 

I, Kataky, Chandra Nath, Studies in Modern Assamese 
poetry, 1846—1965. University of Gauhati. 

Marathi 

1. Savant, Vasant Ladu. Arvachecn Marathiteel pravas- 
sarne 1893-1965 : Ek vandmiya prakar ya drishtinc abhyas. 
Shivaji University. 

History 

1. Ansari, Asgher AU. The relations between South 
Arabia and the Di;cai ffom 17th till 23th century. Osmania 
University. 

2. Bhowmifc, Swarnakamai. Early copper and bronze 
technology of Qjjatat. M.S. University of Baroda. 

3. Parashar, Hargsvind. Ba.nkrit Harshcharit ka rajnetik 
evam sanskritik adnyayan. Jabalpur University. 

If^SSOM^Rekha. Swhl Madho Singh—1 Jaipur, 1729- 
^j^daipur. 

1.’ .-An^t^^^lKbrned. Economic geagcapl^ of Maai> 
pur. UtdveMi^ 



SAI^UOJR UKfVl^tSITV 
JTOTl VlHAIt, BURLA 
A-fve^smeotNo. t448S/TDS. 

Dated 16-4-74 

WANTED 
]. ProfeMw’—*Oxie in Physics. 

2. Reader—Dae each in Oriya» Eco¬ 
nomics, History, Mathematics, Physics, 
Chemistry and Biological Sciences. 

All t}«e posts the post at SI. 1 

are temporary but are JikeJy to be made 
permanent). 

Scil^ of Pay 

Professor—?ls. 1105-50-1303-60-1603.'- 
Reader—Rs. 700-50-1250, 

A*;3 of lUtireaieTit—Sixty years. 
QualifiCiUion t—fl) Professor of Phy¬ 
sics : (i) At least a 2'id Class Master’s 
Degree in the subj«:t with 48 “o of marks, 
(ii) High Research qualification prefer¬ 
ably a Doctorate (iii) Capacity for con- 
ducli tg and guiding Research work, (iv) 
Teachingexperienceforat least teny^rs 
in a college or University with at least 
5 years’ experience in teaching P.G. 
classes, (^v) Specialisation in one or more 
of the following areas;— 

(1) Nuclear Physics, (2t Particle Phy¬ 
sics, (.3) Instrumentation, (4) Electronics, 
(5J Solid Stale Physics, 

2. ti) (a) Reader in Oriyu'ffistoryl 
£coiijmivst.\fatheitiJtics Physics /Chemis¬ 
try : At least a Z'vd Class Master’s 
Degree in the respective subject with 
48! 0 of marks. 

(b) Reader in Biolo/ficjl Sciences : 
A Znil Classi Master's Degree in Biological 
Sciences or Botany or Zoolog>' on Bio¬ 
chemistry wilh 48 of marks. 

(li) Teiching/Rcsea'-ch cxpcric’ce for 
at least 8 years out of which at least 5 
years must be i \ Teaching in a college or 
University. 

Ciii) Active Research and capacity to 
guide Rsscarch Work. 

(Iv) Specialisation in one or more of 
the following a^'cas 

U) Dri.i^a—(a) Modem Oriya Lilcra- 
lurc (b) Poetics—Tneories and Princi¬ 
ples of Lite.'ary criticism, (c) Compara¬ 
tive Indian Literature. 

(’) JiVo/iouncs—^aj Public Finan.cc, (b) 
Monetary Economics, (c) Agricultural 
Economics, (d) International Economics, 

(e) Economics of Industry and Labour, 

(f) Economics of Public utilities and trans¬ 
port. 

(3) /fiVtttry—(a) HistoO’ of Orissa, (b) 
Ancient Ind^n Hi.siory. 

(4) A/afli?/na/»cs-*(a) Algebra, (b) 
Topology, (c) DiffcretAtial Topology, (d) 
Algcbric Geom-stry, (e) Automorphic 
Functions, (f) Complex minifolds, (g) 
Number theory, (h) Potential theory, 
(i) Numerictl Analysis, (j> Operations 
Research, (k) Fluid Mechanita, (0 Sys- 
;em theory. 

(5) Pfiysics-*i%) Solid State Physics, 
(b) Nuckar Physics, (.c) Particle Physics, 
(d) Electconks. 

(6) CAemfstr}'—(a) In Organic Che- 
mhory (knowledge in quantum chemistry 
or Nuclear chemistry will ber^rded as 
ad^tionai qualification.). 

(7) Biological Sciemes^4ji) Bio-cI^ 
mistty (knowledge in Bio-Physics, Bio- 

Qi«Bistiy and Mokcular Bi<> 
r<^ be as addiUcmal quali- 


will regarded as addilkinal qualifica¬ 
tion for all the subjects. 

All the posts above carry dearness 
allowance as sanctioned by the Univer¬ 
sity from time to time. 

Seven copies of application forms will 
be supplied from the Univeraity Office 
to each candidate in person on cash pay¬ 
ment of Rs. 2 (Rupees two) only. Cait- 
aidaies intending to receive fonnsbyposl 
are required to send (a) a crosi^ Indian 
Postal Order of Rs. 2 payable to the 
Fmnce Officer, Sambalpur University, 
(b) a self-addressed envelope (23 cm. x 10 
cm) with postage stamps worth Rs. 2 
affixed to it with the words “APPLICA¬ 
TION FORM FOR TEACHING POSTS 
IN THE SAMBALPUR UNIVERSITY” 
superscribed on it. Money orders or 
Cheques will not be entertained. 

The last date of receipt of application 
in the office of the University, at Jyoti 
Vihar, Burla, Sambalpur (Orissa) is the 
20th May, 1974. 

The selected candidates will be requir¬ 
ed to join within one month from the 
date of the issue of the appointment 
order. The candidates will be required to 
appear for an interview at their own ex- 
pease before Selection Committees. 
Issue of this advertisement does not 
mike it binding on the part of the Uni¬ 
versity to mike the appointments. 

Suitable persons may be appointed on 
c.inlract basis on a higher initial pay if 
It is dcc.med desirable in the interests of 
the Uiiversity. 

AllonTniiicalionsshouldbe address¬ 
ed to the Registrar by designation only 
and nni by name. 

REGISTRAR 

INDIAN INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, BOMBLY 
POWkl, BOMBAY 400076 
Advertisement No. 770 
Admission to Mister’s Dej^ree Programme 
in Eiginesrtng (M. Tech.) 1974-75 
Session 

APPLICATIONS are invited for admis¬ 
sion to the following courses leading to 
the Degree of Master of Technology 
(M, Tech.) in : (i) Aeronautical Engi- 
nesring, (ii) Chemical Engineering, (iii) 
Civil Engineering, (iv) Electrical Engineer¬ 
ing including Eiectromes. (v) Mechanical- 
Engineering rmd (vi) Metallurgical Engi¬ 
neering. 

Following a camprehe-nsive re/Jew of 
the postgraduate educational pattern, 
significant changes have been introduced 
in the Master’s Degree programme of 
the Institute from the academic year 
scheduled to commence on 22'ad July 
1974- In the new programme, the cours¬ 
es are being orgiaiscd on a semester 
basis with the cr^tl system repUci.ig the 
time-bas^ system. The stude.at has the 
option either to obtain a Genera! Mas- 
ter’sDegree in any branch of Engineering 
(wjth:Mlt specialisation) or to specialise 
in a particular elective group offered by 
a Department. The flexibtli^ in tte pro¬ 
gramme allows the student a wide t^oice 
of coucses offered both within and out¬ 
side tl^ departmc.at as welt as in certain 
intwd^^imary areas. The Master's 
Degree pre^amme is now open for fidl- 
tfane r^lar students. Pcact^tnqi 


time stu^nts or non-sponsored 
time students. The duration of the pro¬ 
gramme thus becomes varied from a 
minimum of 3 semesters (18 months) to 
a maximum of ei^f semesters (4 years 
approximately). 

Scholarships of Rs. 250 p.m. arc 
awarded to unsponsored full-time stu¬ 
dents admitted to thew courses tmable 
for a maximum duration of 23 monttw. 
Hostel accommodation is available to 
all students. 

Candidates are selected by a test and 
interview held in July 1974 at the Ins¬ 
titute at Bombay. The candidates called 
for interview are to meet their own ex¬ 
penses. 

Miaimum Qualifu^timis; 

Candidates with a Bachelor’s degree 
or equivalent as recognised by the All- 
India Council for Technical Education 
in the appropriate branch of Engineer¬ 
ing (Aeronautical, Chemical, Civil, Elec¬ 
trical, Electronics, Tele-communication, 
Mechanical and Metallurgical) with a 
minimum Cumulative Performance In¬ 
dex of 5.5 or with at least 55 per cent of 
marks In the qualifying examination 
are eJigibJe for seeking admission. Gra¬ 
duates in Civil, Electrical and Mechani¬ 
cal Engineering axe also eligible for ad¬ 
mission to the Aeronautical Engineering 
branch. Some of the electives in the 
Mechanical Engineering branch are also 
open for ^aduates in Aeronautical and 
Metallurgical Engineering. Some of the 
electives in the Metallurgical Engineer¬ 
ing branch are also open to graduates 
in Cnemical and Mechanical Engineer¬ 
ing. 

Candidates with a Master’s degree in 
Physics with Wireless/Electronics/Radio 
Physics, as special subject(s) are also con¬ 
sidered for admission to some of the elec¬ 
tive groups in Electrical Engineering 
provided they have passed the qualifying 
examination with at least 60 per cent of 
marks. 

Candidates beloaging to Sdieduled 
Caste/Tribe will be co.'uidered for adiBk- 
sion provided they have obtained aticast 
50 !!b of marks at the qualifying exarai- 
naUo.i. Special cojsideration will be 
sho A'n to thsm ia matters of admission. 
They are also exempted from paymmf ^ 
tuition fees. 

Candidates who have apfwared at tte 
corresponding qualifying examination 
aid are awaiting results are also eligi^ 
to apply. 

laformition brochure and application 
forms : Informatio-t brochure giving 
detailed informatioi records electives 
offered etc. and application forms can be 
had fiom the Deputy Registrar (Acade¬ 
mic) by enclosing a self-addressed stamp¬ 
ed (60 Paise) envelope of size 23 X 18 cm 
and suparscribed ‘Admission M. Tech. 

course in....... 

(Mention h^e branch of Engineering)’. 
Completed applicatio.ns with Indian 
Postal Order for Rs. 5 must reach the 
Deputy Registrar (Academic) by IStft 
Jane, 1974. 

Postal requests for application form, 
received with:^ a self-addressed, ade- 
quatefy stamped and duly superscribed 
envelope of Gw appropriate size, or re- 
crived after Tfit Jeute. 1974 Trill not be 
ealKttdaed. 
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You know them, we fly them. 

Who are the Air-Inditins? Vvhen you f]> Air-lnJia. > ou 

You know them all. They are tly with your people, your culture 
Indians \s'ho have put their country on and your flag. In fact, when you 
I’ne world's industrial map, Indians Ily Air-lndia, you Rv your 
who have carried tlie liquid notes of very ov<n airline. ^ 

tljcjr music to disianl lands, Indians 
w hose films have lent a lyrical vision 
to world cinema. Indians whose 

feet have transmuted the rhythm of ^ 

Indian dance across the seas, Indians 
who are leaders in sport, in science, 
in tcchnoiogv. Air-Indians are Indians 

who are proud of their country, a 

nroud to fly ihcir country’s airline. i 


Printed <5i. Published by AHJNI KUMAR on behall of the Associai'on of U.hvrrr-ibC'i Uor/^>f.r.'y Oiovvci 

Inter-Ur:,’yerstiy Board of Indie), Rouee Avenue. Nc// Oelhf-HOOOl Granu: UN'BOARD. Phot’cs' 27Cf04 iinci 273C37. 

Priiited at NEW INDIA PRESS, K-14, Connaught Circus, New D&!hi-11CC01. 











INDIAN INSTTrUra OF TECHNO- 
tOGY, POWAI, BOMBA.Y 400076 

Advertisement No. 771 
AdmissdiHi to M.Sc. courses In Scieace 
wA j erts 1974'75 Se»ioB. 

Applications are tnvtc3 for admiss oo 
to M.Sc. courses irt; 

(1> Aoplfed Geology—Duration 3 yeir^^ 
Chemistry—Duration: 3 years 

(3) Mathematics—Duration: 2 

(4> Physics—Ducation:Z years 

The courses are sche^iulcj to start ot\ 
1st August. 1974. Students are required 
to reside in the Institute Hostels. 

C^didafes will be required to appear 
for interstew and a written test at tK<4 
Institute at Bombay at their own evoen- 
ses on an assigned date. 

The Institute provides financial assiss 
tance in Uie form of scholarships an^ 
fre^htps. Scholarships of Rs. 7.5 ^ 
p.m. each are awarded to 25 per cent 
of students admitted Ui each course. 
In a^^ioQ 10 per cent of the student^ 
may be awarded free tuition on ground^ 
of need. 

MINIMUM QUALIFICATIONS 
Applfed Geology; 

A Bachelor’s Degree in Science witl^ 
Geology as the Priitcipal subject aniq 
Physics or Chemistry or Mathematic^- 
as other 8ubjcct(s) with at le.\st 55 pe^ 
ceait marks at the final examination. 
Otemistry; 

A Bachelor’s Di^ee with Chemistry 
(main) and Physics (subsidiary); or Phy, 
sics (main) and Chemistry (subsidiitryj 
or C^mistiy. Physics and Mathematics, 
with at least 55 per cent marks at the 
foal examination. 

Mathmatia; 

A Bachelor’s Degree with Mathentnic^ 
(Maio^'/Main) and Physics (Min.'Vr 
Subsidiary), or with Mathemuie^ 
Physics atd Chemistry, with m-nimuih 
55 per cent jnarics at the final uxainUsq- 
tion. 

Pittses: 

A B.Sc. (Hems.) Degree with Phyaitjs 
(main), Mattemalics (subsidiary) 
Mathematics (mam). Physics (subsidiary-) 
or B.Sc. with Pfiysics, Chemistry anj 
Mathematics with at least 55 per cei\t 
marks at the foal examination. 

CANDIDATES BELONGING Th 
SCHEDUl-ED CASTE/TRrBE WILt 
BE CONSIDERED FOR ADMISSIOlsj 
PROVIDED THEY HAVE OBTAtNEIy 
AT LEAST 50 PER CENT MARKS AV 
THE FINAL EXAMINATION. SPF. 
ClAL CONSIDERATION WILL Be 
SHOWN TO THEM IN THE MATTEr 
OF ADMISSIONS AND AWARD 
OF SCHOLARSHIPS AND FREt 
SHIPS. 

Notwidtstandmg the above, a candj. 
date possessii^ Bachelor’s D^ee 
&^ineeing of tlus Institute and wlsh'iVg 
to seek adinmion to M.Sc. courses 

Chemistry, or Mathemat^ 
may be coi^fd^ied cm individual meri^ 


of the case. 

CandidJifij wh-^ have a'^^ired for 
Ihc cortoToonding qualifying examina¬ 
tion in May'June 1974 and are awaiting 
results are also eligible to apply- 

The course in APPLIED GEOLOGY 
coiTT.orlses course work on different sub¬ 
jects. W’ork on an assigned problem and 
geological field work. The s-pocialisa- 
tion would largely be in the areas of En- 
glneerin? geology. Mineralogy. Petro¬ 
led and Economic geology. 

The course in CHEMISTRY offers 
exedtent Qpfxortuin'Jie? fur irobfiif^ 
Chem^stD' on m>dcm lines. 17x18 in¬ 
cludes Quantutn Chemistry, Statistical 
the-m >dvnam‘cs. Solid State OYtm'stry 
and Phvsics. Ov-stal and m>lccular 
structure, Chcm-cal and Electrochemical 
kinetics. Physical. Organic and Inor¬ 
ganic Chemstry. Reaction mrehinism. 
Natural Products Chemtsirv*. Co-ordina¬ 
tion and Analytical Chemistry. Chmical 
instrumentation and Application to 
analytical problems. 

The course in MATHEMATICS 
offers excellent opportunities for a broad 
based training in Mattomitics on mo¬ 
dern line?. The contents cover basic 
ai'ca^ of Pure and Applied Mattemitlcs, 
with Statistics and O.^CMtions Rescareh 
and Numerical Analysis and Comoutcr 
Pfograitimtng In the second year som? 
scope is provided for advanced Irainme 
in one of i>v>>c areas. The course is 
dcsigiyal to make it usefo dthcr for 
tcachirvj: and rcseareh in Maihmaitcs 
or industry oriented careers. 

The course in PHYSIC'S his been de¬ 
signed to gi>e the students a good pre¬ 
paration in the basic subjects such as 
Classical and Quantum Mechanics, 
F.lc-nromignchc thoaiy and Math^iti- 
cal Prtysies. Workshop practice and 
Electronics arc taught to all students by 
engineering faculties, in second year 
there is sco.sc for v.Kcialisaiion. irt cer- 
taut branches of Physics. 

Ap.olicatjon form> can be had from 
the Deputy Registrar (.Academ-c) by en¬ 
closing a scIf-addrcs^ed stam;>od (60 
Raise stamp) cnvclO|>c of si« 2) x 10 
ems superscribed "Admission M.Sc. 

caursc(s) in. Complcterf 

applications with Postal Ordcs(si of 
the value of Rs. S:~ must reach the 
Deputy Registrar (Acaifemic) by 2oih 
JUNE 1974 

Postal requests for appricatioit form, 
received without a self-addressed, ade¬ 
quately stamped and duly sxqxxsccibed 
envelope of the appropriate size, or re¬ 
ceived after 13th Jane 1974 will not be 
entertained. 


CNDIAN iNyrrrUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, BOMBAY POWAI, 
BOMBAY 400 076 
AdvertbeiBeaf No. 772 
ADMISSION TO POSTGRADUATE 
DIPLOMA COUR^ IS ESGtSEER’ 
JSG (1974-75 SESSION) 

Applications i^c invited for admis- 


skm to the following Postgraduate dip^ 
lom% courses (DirO: Gvtl Ertgineoing 
Dcpwtnwnl 1) DOCK AND HAR¬ 
BOR ENGINEERING, 2) APPLIED 
HYDROLOGY. Enpne«'ing 

Department 1) COMPUTER SCIENCE. 

The DlIT murses are of one academic 
year’s duration, llxe coursm arc sche¬ 
duled to start on 22nd July 1974. Scho- 
larsh(\>s of Rs. 250/- p.m. arc awarded 
to untponsored studmis admitted to 
these courses. Hostel a(Xx>mm':>^tion 
is available to all students. 

C^didalcs will be selected by a test 
and interview at the Institute at Bt)m- 
hay. The candidate are to meet their 
own expenses for interview. 

.Mifliimiin Qualificatloos.- 

l>ode aod Harbour Em^: At least a 
second class Bechelor's d^rec in Civil 
Engineering. 

Applied Hydrology: At least a second 
class Bachelor’s degree in. Engineering 
or a g.vod Master's degree in Science 
(Physics. Chemistry'. Mathemalics, 
Geology. Geophysics, Meteorology, 
Agriculture), 

Computer Science: (a) At least second 
clas-s B.E./B. Tech, degree in Electrical 
Engineering. Electronics communica¬ 
tions or Tclec:>mTXinications from a 
rccog'tiscd Uni'ersify of equivalent 
degree or (b> M.Sc. in Physics (with 
Electronicsi or (cl As a s-pccial case. 
B.E. or M.Sc. degree in other areas of 
specialization, mty be admitted, pro¬ 
vided they have sufficient background 
in Electronics and Maihcmalics. 

Candidates who have apivcarxsd at the 
co'’re.sp:>n'ji(\s qualifying examination 
ani are awaiting rcsulb=, are also eligible 
lo apply. 

Exi)ericncc m a relevant field will 
be considered desirable qualification. 
Othe- thing? being equ'‘l, candidates 
with expericnee In the reievani field and 
lh:>se sponsored by Government. 
Quasi-Govt, ^ucatiortal or Industrial 
Organisations will be given preference. 

CANDIDATES BELONGING TO 
SCHEDULED CASTETRIBE WILL 
SB CONSIDERED FOR ADMISSION 
PROVIDED THEY HAVE OBTAINED 
AT LEAST 50 PER CENT MARKS 
AT THE FINAL EXAMINATION. 
SPECIAL CONSIDERATION WILL 
BE SHOWN TO THEM IN THE MAT¬ 
TER OF ADMISSIONS, THEY ARE 
EXEMPTED FROM PAYMENT OF 
TUITION FEES. 

Application, forms can be had from 
the Dqndy Re^strar (Acadvnic) by 
coclosing a seif-addr^sed stamped (60 
Pahw) envelope of size 23x18 on. ^id 
stmPreribed “Admission DIIT course 
in.” 

Mention hercBcani^ of course. 

Completed applications with Indian 
Postal order Cor Rs. 5/- imist reacA tixe 
D^Hity R^strar (Acadonic), by 15tt 
Jaae 1974 . 
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On I8th May, 1974 India emerged as the world's sixthnuclear 
power. Unlike the other nuclear countries, India is wedded Co 
the peaceful use of nuclear energy. The main objective of our 
atomic research programme, however, has been to keep abreast 
of international developments in. nuclear technology. The 
Indian scientist have strived all the years to make radio-active 
substances uvaiiable for use in medicine and agricultural research 
and for generating electrical power with nuclear technology. Mr. 
iawaharlal Nehru had declared as early as 1957 that “‘we shall 
never use this atomic energy for evil purposes.” He stuck to that 
position even under great provocation, when the country was 
subjugated to various attacks from the neighbouring countries in 


U. G C. Chiefs Plea for 
Planned Programme 

Change Is Indispensable 


13 
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1962. Prime Minister Indira Gandhi has also reassured the 
world at her recent press conference that the underground ex¬ 
plosion in Rajasthan was for peaceful purposes and India has no 
intention of producing nuclear weapons but wants to keep her¬ 
self up-to-date with nuclear leclinology for use in mining and 
earth moving operations etc. 


Indian Experts Attend Workshop 
Examination Nerves No Handicap 
Restricting Higher Education 
Computer Centres Planned 
U .N. Coii.or.U Appointed 

Bacter'al Culture as Farm Input 
Current Documentation 
Thesis of ihe Month 


15 
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19 
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j The memorable historic event of May marks the fulfilment of 
the dream of the architect of modern India — late Pt. Nehru and 
the two great scientists of the country Dr. Honii Bhabha and Dr. 
Vikram Sarabhai. Dr. H.N. Sethna, Head of the Atomic Ener- 
cy Department and Dr. Raja Ramanna, Director of the Bhabha 
Atomic Energy Research Centre, Bombay deserve special cong¬ 
ratulations. The fact that the whole e.xercise cost the nation 
only about 162 crorcs of rupees and was purefy mdigefious device, 
devoid of any foreign assistance needs to be further applauded. 

In years to come. India will strive to perfect and produce even 
more sophisticated instruments for peaceful purposes like canal 
excavation, underground storage, natural gas stimulation, under¬ 
ground mining, oil stimulation and gas fire extinction. 


Opinions expressed in the urr/c/e^ and 
reviews arc individual and do not neces¬ 
sarily reflect the policies of the 
Association. 


The future developments in this field wall clearly shoNV the inten¬ 
tions of the country and will prove beyond any doubt that 
nuclear capacity need not be colerminus with the development 
capability for nuclear destruction. 




Editor : ANJNl KUMAR 



The Emerging Student 


UNTIL yesterday Jndiaa sludciUs were a pari of iKc 
sy'stem. Today tiiey have chosen to step outside the 
system and attack it. so to speak. This is the principal 
significance of the recent events in Gujarat. 

There was a time, and that was before 1947. when 
Indian students were in the vanguard of the national 
movement. After 1947, liowcver. the situation under¬ 
went a drastic change. The cltaracter of the .student 
body came lo be drawn more aiui more from the 
middle classes or those who aspired to enter the charm¬ 
ed circles. Whatever development took place went 
to .strengthen the Jiold of the middle classes over the 
productive system and the fruits that were to be ob¬ 
tained from it. No wonder, therefore, that what cv- 
cited the students was either such problems as went to 
protect their privileges or made the academic process 
easier. When most people around (hem were making 
easy money tlvcre seemed to be no good reason why. 
in preparation for such a career, they could not also 
get through college without having to exert them¬ 
selves. 

Cheating in examinations became .so widespread 
that anyone who talked of integrity of academic stan¬ 
dards found himself out of step with what was happen¬ 
ing around him. In this situation students came to 
be known cither as delinquents or as pliilislines who 
were interested in securing the plums of lile for them¬ 
selves. The kind of indealism whicii one associates 
with the youth appeared lo be completely missing. 

What Gujarat has done is to call into qucstio.n this 
stereotyped image of the Indian students. It is possi¬ 
ble to say now that idealism still exercises a powerful 
pidl upon the university youth. The Gujarat stu¬ 
dents have not only given evidence of a high degree 
of idealism; they have showm something more loo. 
They have shown grit and staying power of which 
no one ever suspected them. More than that, they 
have also shown considerable tactical ability. To 
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Power in 

India 

Dr, Amrik Singh, Director, South 
Delhi Campus of Delhi University', 
points out in ifaivS article that the 
student^s indifference to social 
issues is fast receding. With the 
economic situation worsening 
almost everyday and the political 
system reeking with corruption, 
all the pre-conditions of an ex¬ 
plosive situation exist. 



have demanded the resignation of the State Ministry 
was obvious enough. What they did was to demand 
the dissolution of the Assembly as well. There is 
no evidence to suggest that in the second demand they 
were inspired by any outside political forces. This 
demand appeared to emerge as the logical culminatum 
of the struggle ificy had waged for the dismissal of the 
Ministry. 

That the students arc unable to function as a uni¬ 
fied force even after their demand was conceded should 
not come as u surprise to those wlio have studied 
the pattern of student movements in other countries. 
U is rarely that students arc able to provide political 
leadership. That is usually done by political parties. 
What students do is to provide the cadres. 

In the Gujarat situation they seem to have pro¬ 
vided both llic leadership and the cadres. This com¬ 
bination, however, is not likely to endure. Already 
there arc signs of strain. The leadership iliat emerged 
during the struggle is finding it dilficull to retuiti its 
hold over the general mass of s!u.dent.s. Indeed, 
students are being sph'i up into factions and the fac¬ 
tions arc lighting one anot/ior. TItis paliorn of deve¬ 
lopments was witnessed in West Bengal not so 
long ago, and there is iiiile reason to believe that the 
pattern will be very diirerent in Gujarat. 

The csplaiiaiion for this phenomenon is not far 
to .seek. Unity of functioning is generally achieved 
as a result of the unit of behel's. What exists among 
the siiidenis today is not the unity of beliefs so much 
as the unity of perception. In terms i>f perception 
most of them luue discmerod that the system into 
which they were seeking entry uas not able to grow 
and expand in proportiim to their growing needs 
and cxpedaiions. 1 he number of iluise seeking eni- 
ploynicru was niucli larger than the jobs available. 
While this had been the pattern j'ora number of years, 
the slow' rate of grow th in recent year> made the situa¬ 
tion more and more dilTiCuli. I^iseonieni. therefore, 
l-iegan to build up. What brought it to the boiling 
point were two f.tciors. 

One was the general stink of corruplion. The 
.second vva.s i)ie plienomcnal rise in prices accimiprinicd 
hv scarcity of gt'oils. As if in a t1ash. the students be¬ 
gan to perceive iJuil most of ih.csc things w'cre inter¬ 
related. To pnuext against one was also to protest 
against the oilier things, (joiiig a step further, they 
also began to |x.Tceivc that it was not a question of 
the rcplaecrneiu ol'onc indiviJu.il by an^uher. What 
was required was a change ol the sysieiii, 

It cunnoi be said Jliai all this was clearly thought 
out or expressly articulated, llial would have re¬ 
quired a degree i>f purposeful iliinking that the stu¬ 
dents were ott liie whole incapable of. But they 
had enough understanding to sec iJul the corrupt 
elements in public life should be attacked ruthlessly, 
and not only as individuals but aJsvi as apart of ihc 
structure in which they were all bound. But inevi¬ 
tably and remor.scJcs.sJy. it gaiJiercd mass and mo¬ 
mentum. That the students w'cre ultimately able to 
have their demands accepted was because of the ge¬ 
nuinely widespread support to them and the consider¬ 
able tactical sense displayed by them. Whether this 


pattern gets repeated elsewhere or not is difficult to 
prophesy. But one thing may be said with a certain 
amount of definiteness. 

In. ihe political crisis whicli has gripped the country 
for some years now. students are going to play a more 
and more /wponant role. How long the crisis lasts, 
what turns and twists it lakes and what precise role i.s 
played by stu.denis are questions which no one can 
answer with any cerlaiJily. But this much may be 
predicted as long as the crisis lasts, the students are 
not going to be passive spectators tis they were till a 
few months ago. More and more of them will get 
drawm into struggles which have unmisrable political 
overtones. In certain cases the existing political par¬ 
ties will be able to manipulate and use them. In 
certain other case.s this may not come lo pass. But 
there should be no doubt that the past 1947 phase 
of indilfercnce to social causes is fast receding and the 
next phase in lire student world will be one of active 
involvement and increasing concern with social issues. 

To infer from all this, however, that a substantial 
mimbcr of them will slop behaving in a delinquent 
J'asbioj) would be to ignore the d.'image done to stu¬ 
dent psyche during the lust quarter ceniiiry. Delin¬ 
quency has come to be almost a p.irf of' the make-up 
of our students. In all likelihood the stale of delin¬ 
quency will exist side by .vide will) the growing politi¬ 
cisation of students. To the e.xicni. however, they 
K'come more and tnore i)olitic/.sed. delinquency as a 
slate of mind will get weakened. But ihi.s process may 
neither be all that neat and decisive nor a swift one. 

What docs the process of polilioisaiioii precisely 
mean? It means no more and no less than the in¬ 
volvement of newer and newer segments of the popu¬ 
lation in political struggle, .And once Ihe students 
too join the struggle, as seems to be happening, the 
tat may said lo be in the fire, Students are 
volulile. reckless and. when unconiroUed, destructive. 
They have the capacity to get ignited and to ignite 
othcr.s. With the economic situation worsening al¬ 
most everyday atid the political system reeking with 
corruptton. ail the precondiiions for an explosive 
situation c.xist. There is one important element mis¬ 
sing and the sludenls may come to play a role there 
too. 

For several years now tlie Opposition has criticised 
the ruling party for ils various acts of omission and 
cantimission. But none of tliem htis yet provided 
an alternative strategy of action, This has been a 
signal failure of the Indian poliiical system. There is 
no evidence lt» show that ihe paliiical p.irties. wheiher 
of the left or live liglit. are beginnittg lo give a belter 
account of ihemsclvcs. li seems, however, ihat events 
are overtaking them. To what extent they can adjust 
themselves to the changing contours of the crisis re¬ 
mains to be seen. One thing that the imerv'ention of 
students has made clear is lhal a solution of the crisis 
can neither be postponed nor delayed. In other 
words, wnthoui possessing tlic capacity for leadership 
ihc students may oblige the political parties to rede¬ 
fine their strategics of action as well as their align¬ 
ments.—INFA □ 
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A Note 

_ ^ 


Trends in 
Higher 
Education 
in India 


DR. H. N. PANDIT 


THE educational expenditure (at current prices) 
has increased from Rs. 114 crorcs in 1950-5J to 
Rs. 880 crores in 1968-69 as against the growth in the 
national income (at current prices) from Rs. 9,530 
crores to Rs. 28,808 crores during the same period. 
Thus, the expenditure on education has become eight 
fold while the national income has become only three 
fold during the last two decades. The share of higher 
education in the lota! scheme of expenditure on 

^•Author is Project Officer, (Economics of Educa¬ 
tion), Research Cell of the Association of Indian 
Universities. 


education has increased from 24.84 per cent in 1950- 
51 to 32.23 per cent in 1968-69. li; is also observed 
that the burden of financing of total education has 
considerably increased in the budgetary provision of 
the Central and State Governments during the last 
20 years. For 1973-74, the Central and State Go¬ 
vernments provided Rs. 1,413 crores for education 
as against Rs. 8,250 crores for all (he developmental 
and non-devclopmental sectors of the economy. In 
terms of State budgets, the provision for education 
amounted to 22.7 per cent and with respect to the 
Central Government budget it amounted to 2.2 per 
cent. Further, the cost-benefit ana)y.sis of Indian 
education carried out by Harberger (1966), Kothari 
(1967), Nalla Gounden tl967), Blaug and his collea¬ 
gues (1969) and Pandit (1973) coni.liisively has prov¬ 
ed that the Indian education is top heavy and bottom 
weak. In other words, the whole system looks like 

an inverted pyramid. The rales oCreturn on invest¬ 
ment, both from social and private points of view, 
arc lower for the higher education than those for the 
primary and secondary education. 

Structural Oumges 

The higher education sector has registered a 
growth rate of .''1.1 per cent during the five year 
period Iront 1966-67 to 1970*71. The aggregate 
enrolment in the higher education ha.s increased 
from 17.6.3 lakhs in 1950*51 to 35.74 lakhs in 1968-69. 
The growth rales by stages of education may be seen 
from Table 1. 

T.AULn 1 

Growth JO Higher Education io fodia bv Stages 
1966-67 to 1970-71 


S. State Percentage ofenrolm^ni 

No. 1966-67 1970-71 

Percentage 

increase 

) or 

decrease 

(-) 

0 

1 

2 

3 


1 . 

Pre-University 

21.6 

18.5 

429.30 

2. 

Intermediate 

6.7 

6.7 

4-50.6 

3. 

Graduate 





(a) 2 year 

5.4 

6.7 

-488.3 


(b) 3 year 

42.3 

48.8 

-474.4 

4. 

Professional and 





Technical gra 

- 




duates 

14.7 

11.4 

417.1 

5. 

Post-graduate 

6.0 

6.2 

4-56.9 

6. 

Others 

3.3 

1.7 

4'22.4 

7. 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

4-51.1 
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Table 3 


It is observed from the table that the 2-year gra- 
guate courses have registered 88.3 per cent increase 
as against 74.4 per cent in the 3-year graduate 
courses in arts and science during the five year period. 
The professicmal and technical graduate courses have 
increased by 17.1 percent. The growth at postgra¬ 
duate level has been of the order of 56.9 per cent. 
As a result of varying growth rates, there has been 
a structural change in higher education from 1966-67 
to 1970-71. It is observed the share of pre-unLversity 
courses and professional and technical graduate 
courses has declined whereas the share of graduate 
and postgraduate courses has increased. However, 
share of intermediate enrolment has remained cons¬ 
tant during the period under discussion. 

Stafewise Imbalances 

Grow’th rates of higher education have not bcin 
uniform from Slate to Stale during the period 1966 
to 1970, The Slates Itavc been classihed according 
to the percentage increase during 1966-67 to 1970-71 
in Table 2. Andhra Pradesh and Mysore registered 
percentage increase of 70 to 80 per cent, whereas 
States of Jammu & Kashinlr, Maharashtra, Orissa, 
Rajastlian. Ultar Pradesh, Tamil Nadu and Delhi 
showed p.;rceiuage increase varying from 50 to 70 
per cent. Assam. Gujarat, Haryana, Himachal 
Pradesh. Kerala, West Bengal and Oihar showed per¬ 
centage increase varving I'rom .^0 to 50 per cent. 
Madhya Pradesh and Punjab have shown growth 
rale of 20 to 30 per cent. Allocation of different 
States according to percentage increase may be seen 
from the table. 

Table 2 


Allocation of States According to Percentage Increase 

during 1966-70 


S. Percentage increase 

No. (1966-67 10 1970-71) State 

0 

1 


1. 

20-30 

Madhya Pradesh, Punjab 

2. 

30-40 

Assam, Gujarat, 

3. 

40-50 

Haryana. Himachal Pradesh, 
Kerala, West Bengal, Bihar 

4. 

50-60 

Jammu & Kashmir, Maha- 
rashiia, Orissa, Rajasthan 

5. 

60-70 

Uttar Pradesh, Tamil Nadu. 
Delhi 

6. 

70-80 

Andhra Pradesh and Mysore. 


Growing and Declining Sectors 

Different sectors of specialization of higher educa¬ 
tion have also grown at varying rates. In Table 3 
growing and declining sectors of higher education 
have been shown. 


Growing and Declining Sectors of Higher Education 

1966-70 


S. 

No. 

Specialisation 

Percen tage Percen tage 

increase (+) 1966-67 1970-7J 
or decrease 
(-) 

0 

1 

a 

3 

4 

). 

Growth Sectors 

Commerce 

-1-98.5 

9.7 

J2.8 

2. 

Arts 

-f-69.6 

39.6 

44.4 

3. 

Other Professional 
Education 

■1-54.3 

0.2 

0.3 

4. 

Law 

-1-53.5 

2.6 

2.6 

5. 

Science 

-f-38.5 

32.5 

29.8 

6. 

Medicine 

-^-12.2 

4.3 

3.5 

7. 

Education 

-i- 5.9 

3,2 

2.2 

8. 

Declining Sectors 
Veterinary Science 

—18.2 

0.4 

0.2 

9. 

Engineering and 
Tech no 1 02 V 

—14.3 

5,7 

3,2 

10 

Agriculture 

— 14.0 

1,8 

1,0 

11. 

Total Percentage 

5J.I 

100.0 

100.0 


No. tn lakhs 

17.03 

25.74 


Interestingly, Commerce specialization has shown 
98.5 per cent increase during the five year period. 
Arts courses at graduate and postgraduate level have 
shown an increase of 69,6 per cent. The other Pro¬ 
fessional and Law courses have shown almost an 
uniform increase between 53-54 per cent. Science 
courses have shown an increase of .^8,5 per cent and 
enrolment in Medicine has increased by 12.2 per 
cent. 

Enrolment in Veterinary Science. Engineering and 
Technology and Agriculture courses has declined. 
As a result of uneven growth rates in enrolment, 
‘speciality mix'in higher education has changed its 
character between 1956 to 1971. Actual position 
may be seen from Cols. 3 and 4 ofthe Table 3. □ 
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Mathematics 

\ --- f 


Education and Teaching In 

Universities 

s.G. prabhu-ajgaonkar 


THE decimal system of numerical rivotafion, ihe con¬ 
cept of zero and the foundations of Indeterminate 
Analysis were discoscred b\ the ancient Indian Mathe- 
muliciaiis. However, this original work of a high 
level was not continued further in India after the 12th 
century. It was only at the beginning of the present 
century that original research along modern lines 
began to spring up. 

Curricula and courses in sdencx's have failed to 
evolve at a pace commensurate with the rapid growth 
of scientific knowledge. Subsequently in the 

University Grants Com.mission appomied ••Review¬ 
ing Committee for .Vfaiheimuics and Statistics" to 
broadly survey and assess the standard of leaching 
and research, facilities available for the purpose; and 
to recommend steps to be taken (including modifica¬ 
tions of syllabuses) in order to raise the general level 
of academic attainment and research in the Universi¬ 
ties. 

The committee laid down tlie following items for 
more specific study and investigation at its first meet¬ 
ing. 

(a) The present stale of development in Mathematics 
and Statistics. 

(b) A qualitative and quantitative appraisal of the 
facilities for teaching and research. 

(cj Trends of research, its potentialities and steps 
to be taken for expansion of training and re¬ 
search facilities in various disciplines of the 
subject. 

(d) Syllabi and examination system at different 
levels of University education; improvcincnt and 
modernisation of syllabi, preparation of model 
syllabi. 

(e) Ways and means of coordination between insti¬ 
tutions including university and non-university 
centres of teaching and research. 


The Author is Reader in Statistics, MarathwaJa Uaiversity. 


(f) Improvement of facilities for students and train¬ 
ing personnel. 

The curncula and cour.sCN in Sciences, tlic C’om- 
miticc noted, failed to evolve at a pace commensurate 
with the rapid growth of scientific knowledge. After 
scniiinizing the then syllabi lor tiic under-graduate 
and post-graduate cour.se>., it prepared the model 
syllabi—indicating the extent of training desired ;ti 
each levcl^keeping in view the Irjflovving objectives 
while formulating the B.A. B .Sc. syllabus. 

Objectives of B.A. B. Sc. C ourse 

(a) Training in logical thinking and reasoning. 

(b) Preparing the .students for higher .studies in 
Mdihcmatics. 

(c) Equipping the students for the teaching profes¬ 
sion. 

(d) Providing the basic training for liichcr studies 
in other branches such as physical sciences, 
social sciences, statistics und technology. 

(c) Fulfilling the needs of society by providing men 
who can ably pursue professions like Insurance, 
Accountancy and Computational work. 

Model Syllabus for B.A. B.S'c. 

In order to meet the above objectives the Com¬ 
mittee decided that the B.A./B.Sc. courses should be 
divided into two categories; 

(a) Topics which shall acquaint the students with 
basic Mathematical methods. These were; 

(i) Algebra (2) Trigononielry (.3) Geometry (4) 
Calculus (5) Differential Equations (6) Meclia- 
nics (7j Analysis. 

(b) Topics which develop in the students an idea of 
rigour and lead to mathematical and logical 
thinking. This category included the following 
disciplines: 

(I) Numerical Analysis (2) Elements of Modern 
Algebra (3) Set theory and Foundations of the 
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Number system (4) (i) Attractions and Poten¬ 
tials and (ii) Elements of Elasticity. 

The detailed syllabi covering nearly the above 
mentioned different disciplines were formulated. 

CooTKC Administering Primipics 

While giving instruction in the above topics, the 
committee desired that the fundamental principles 
involved should be stressed and that the instruction 
in the class room should necessarily be supplemented 
by tutorials and discussions in small groups of 
students. 

Objective of the M.A./M.Sc. course 

The following objeclives were decided by the Com¬ 
mittee lor the fi^rniulalion of the above course; 

(1) To give training in logical thinking. 

(2) To train students for Advanced Studies in 
Mathematics leading to research. 

(3) To prepare teachers for schouls and colleges. 

Model Syllabus 

The M.A./M.Sc. course required the (raining of 
the B A.'fi,Sc. cuiirsc as I'ormul.itcd by the Com¬ 
mittee. It was so Iramcd that by making a suitable 
choice of the optional group a student could cither 
gel introduced to a \sido v.iricty of modern topics in 
Maihematics or receive intensive training in one or 
two special lields. The syllabi prop<»scd consisted 
of botli full and half courses, latch full course re¬ 
quires 100 hours of lectures and a good number of 
seminars and discussions. The half course requires 
about 50 hours. The courses arc further grouped 
into (it C'ompuUory papers and tii) Optional papers. 
Each student must offer compulsory papers and any 
two full courses or Ct|uivaiL*ni full and half courses. 

Compulsory Papers; 

The first two papers: Theory of functions of a 
real variable, elementary ditferenlial geometry and 
theory of functions of a complcv variable. 

Third paper: l^ilVcrcmial equations ami special 
functions. 

Fourth paper; Piitenlia! Theory and Analytical 
Dynamics. 

Fifth papeT either: ta) Mcclianies of Dclormable 
Bodies 

Or 

(hj Set Theory and Analviic Topology. 

Sixth Paper consisted of either 

(a) Electromagnetic Theory and Special Theory 
of Rehilb ilv, 

Or 

(b) Modern Algebra and Introduction to Alge¬ 
braic Geometry. 

Optional Coursc.s 

Optional courses comprised half courses and full 
courses, as indicated below; 

Half Coulees 

fl) Number Theory I (2) Number Theory II 
(3) Measure and Integration I (4) Measure and In¬ 
tegration II (5) Functional Analysis I (6> Func¬ 


tional Analysis If (7) Combinatorial Topology (8) 
Probability Theory (9) Stochastic Processes (10) In¬ 
formation Theory I (II) Information Theory IJ (12) 
Feedback Control and Scrromechanisrns (13) Mathe¬ 
matical Statistics I fl4j Mathematical Statistics II 
(15)Turbulence. 

Full Courses 

(1) Algebraic Number Theory (2) Geometry of 
Numbers (3) Differential Geometry (4) Riemannian 
Geometry and General Theory of Relativity (5) Set 
Theory and Point .set Topology (6) Modern Algebra 
and Introduction to Algebraic Geometry (7) Homo¬ 
logical Algebra (8) Mathematical Logic (9) Topolo¬ 
gical Groups (/O) Linear Operators in Banach 
and Hilbert Spaces (11) Integral Equations (12) 
Fourier series and Allied Services with special refe¬ 
rence to convergence and surnmability aspects. Gene¬ 
ralised Functions (13) Theory of Surnmability (14) 
Projective, Affine and Metric Geometry (15) Fourier 
Scries, Integral Transforms and Boundary value and 
Eigen value problems (16) Pi inciples of statistical 
Mechanics, (17) Principles of Ouanlum Mechanics 
(18) Theory of waves and vibrations (J 9) Non-linear 
Analysis (20) Boundary Layer Theory and Turbule¬ 
nce (21) Magneto-ffuid Mechanics (22) Elasticity (23) 
Plasticity (24) Compressible Fluid Mechanics (25) 
Ballastics (26) Inlcrnril consliiuiion of stars (27) 
Stellar Atmosphers (28) Celestial Mcelianics (29) 
Stellar Dynamics. 

ACHIEVEMENTS AND REQUrREMENTS 

Lack of Publicity: It is gratifying to note that 
during the last decade many Indian Unis'crsities have 
incorporated to some cMenl the above suggestions 
of the **Rcvie\ving Committee", in connection with 
B.A./B.Sc. and M.A.'M Sc. svllahi. However, at 
many Indian Universities the syllabi were modified, 
since the syllabi at the adjoining older Universities 
were changed. No wonder, such type of modifica- 
lions of Iho sylbhi have resulted in ililution of the 
Model -.yllabi formulated by the Committee. One 
rca.son for this stale ofiilfairs i.s the fact that no ade¬ 
quate publicity was given to the repon of ‘-Reviewing 
Committee". 

The Development: Alihough the Committee did 
not include the cliscipliive^ of Set Theory and Statis¬ 
tics annmgthe t<)pics which would acquaint the stu¬ 
dents with ha^ic tiiatfu-malic.il me{hni,N. in the actual 
development these jiave occupied ismque position 
among the iiulispen'uble topics of Maihematics at 
B.A /B.Sc. Ie\el. Not only this. tJicse disciplines 
have probed deep imo llic earlier education and 
lotlay one can notice their ekmcots iu the syllabus 
of Mathematics for students of secondary scliools. 
The rcasims for ihi.s change aic not easy lo cojne by. 
One reason may lx* that the concepts of Set Theory 
are appealing and very simple lo introduce, while 
the di.sciplinc of stali.siic.s has found wide applicabi¬ 
lity in the present technological age. 

SUGGESTIONS 

Fundamental Objectives: The above example 
clearly demonstrates that at each level of teaching 
of Maiheraatics, ii is necessary to determine objec- 
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tively those disciplines of Mathematics, which are 
fundamental ones. The objective determination 
should not be based on abstract thinking but should 
take into consideration the practical data comprising 
of mathematics employed by the earlier students in 
their different careers. An element of uncertainty 
exists here, however it can be ascertained. 

Professional Courses: Many professional courses 
restrict admission to graduates only. Keeping in, 
view their basic requirement in Mathematics for 
these professional courses, the syllabi at B.A./B.Sc. 
level should be so formulated that studeni.s pursu¬ 
ing thcic courses afior their graduation benefit from 
it. Here the classirication of luilf courses and full 
courses, which was suggested by the committee at 
M.A. M.Sc. level might prove useful. 

Utility of Mathematics; It is no denying the fact 
that howc\er puril.m the .aiiu of Mathematics might 
be, those disciplines of Mathematics have come into 
limelight and have been rigorously pursued that have 
found practical applications. With the bold concept 
of four dimensional universe, visualised by Professor 
Einstein, Minowoski's Geometry was extensively 
studied. 

Only reeeoily the application of Galois lacld 
Theory and l-inlic Geomeiry to the problems of 
construciton of designs in the diseiplin? of Statistics, 
has led many rescarclt worker to probe deep into 
these branches of Malhcniatic.s. 

Apparently, it is difricult to predict whul branches 
of mathematics w ill he useful to the future researchers. 
neverlhless.il is alsvays ads.mtageous »f one knows 
rudimentary elements of nil the branches of Mathe¬ 
matics. It is a formidable job to frame syllabus 
where in all the brandies of Mathematics can find 
their proper place.s. However, if we could eliminate 
from the present syllabi the dead, useless, outmoded 
or unimponani parts of mathematics, howsoever 
hallowed by tradition they r.iay be. the syllabus can 
contain the livclie.si, mod slmiulaimg and distinct 
branches of Malheaiatics—mapping it in Us eniirily. 

In brief, it may be noted that there arc two princi¬ 
pal motivations for formulating syllabi. One is the 
extraordinary growth of pure mathematics m modern 
times and the other is the increasing dependence of 
scientific thought upon mathematical methods, coinci¬ 
ding in time wiih a more and more urgent social 
demand for the ser\ice.> of scientists of every 
description. 

Objective of Vlathemaiics Teaching. After care¬ 
fully examining the objectives of Mathematics Teach¬ 
ing, enunciated by the Committee, it may be further 
noted that there are evidently broader and equally 
important objectives which would be served by 
imbuing the teaching of mathematics with a truly 
modern ‘:.pirit and incorporating a few branches of it 
of fairly recent origin in the syllabi. In fact, the 
educated man, whom we envisage as the end-product 
of our elaborate educational system, should not be 
left behind in mathematics, merely because he is not 
to be a specialist in mathematics least of all in an era 
when mathematics is growing so vigorously and 
penetrating so profoundly into many different do¬ 
mains of thought. 


Although, the Committee proclaimed that the 
first objective of the course in Mathematics is to 
train the students in logical thinking and reasoning, 
the teaching of Mathematics has miserably failed in 
fulfilling this objective. As a result of this, in spite 
of the fact that the number of graduates is increasing 
every year, the society around us is full of conflicting 
and contrasting viewpoints. No wonder even among 
the mathematic graduates we do not find unanimity 
of opinions, when a political problem is presented to 
them, which calls for detached and dispassionate 
mind. 

Succes.s of Teaching ; Generally speaking, teaching 
conveys thoughts about objects rather than living 
processes of thought. The teacher has not made 
liis pupil independent of him, What is really needed 
I: that the mathematician should convey, not simply 
the knowledge of how to solve a particular problem, 
but also the living allilude of mind that would enable 
his pupil to attack problems succcssruily wilhoui help 
from anyone. A teacher of mathematics should 
endeavour to develop this livi ng attitude of mind by 
inculcating mental-vcnturesomencss and insight in 
his pupil. 

Principles in Teaching. T-irsl of all. there arc two 
fundamental guiding principles with which the above 
objectives can be achieved. The first is that a 
mathematical iheorv can only be devel oped axioma- 
tically in a fruitful way when the .student has already 
acquired some f.imiliarity with the corresponding 
materi.il. a f.imiliarily gained by workiiiglongenough 
with it on ,a kind of cvperi.nK'iital. or scmi-expcri- 
mema! bas.s. i c.. with constant appc,il to intuition. 
The other principle is ih.a when logical inference is 
introduced in some m.uhemaiiciil question, it should 
always be presented with absolute honesty. 

The sound basis for the implementation of the 
above guiding principles lies in helping the student to 
understand the bold and cniighteninc steps of the 
theory. This can best be achieved by di.wus.dng the 
problem in a small cellof students. However, under 
the present set-up a majority of sTudent'. note down 
what is presented on the black-board, Because of 
the huge size of the class, it is not possible to give 
individual attention and carry out discussions in the 
class. Hence ihe number of students persuing 
University cducaiion should be sufficiently curtailed 
since it is not possible to increase tlie number of 
teachers due to paucity of funds. 

To create mathematical consciousness and spirited 
dedication to science of mathematics, every Uni¬ 
versity’s Department of Mathematics should en¬ 
courage its students t > establish mathematical clubs, 
wherein lively and stimulating discussions on 
Mathematics and Mathematicians take place. In the 
initial stage, for the formation of Mathematical Clubs 
the University Grants Commission should take the 
lead by providing for these clubs, financial support 
in the form of books. Journals, apparatus and to¬ 
wards travelling allowances of outside speakers. 
These clubs should be c.xclusively managed by the 
students themselves. □ 
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Maulana 

Azad 

Library 


SYEO NAZAR BURNEY 


M.A.O. {Mohammedan Ani,dt^ Oriental) C-oilege 
cslitblishcd by Sir Syed Klian in 1875 was given the 
status ol univci'Siiy in 1V2U. The Library of this 
Muslim institution—Aligarh Muslim University once 
known as the "Ln non Library" and at present named 
after Maulana Abiil Kalam Azad as the “Mauiana 
Azad Library" is among the oldest university libraries 
in India. 

In 1876, the library was named •‘Lytton Library" 
after the then Viceroy and Governor General of India 
Lord Lytlon (who laid the foundation stone of the 
college in 1877). In 1882, the library received the 
record of the famous ‘Scientific Society’ of Aligarh, 
and thus became a real repository of research 


material and manuscripts, The collection was fur¬ 
ther supplemented by large scale acquisition and 
donations from eminent scholars, noblemen and 
teachers from ail over the country, namely the ‘Habib 
Ganj Library’ (the personal collection of Nawab Sadr 
Yar Jang) the ‘Jawahar Museum’ of Etawah (the 
collection of Khun Bahadur Mauivi Bashiruddin and 
‘Dr. Ram Babu Saxena Collection’, ‘Hamid Ali 
Collection’, ‘Walt Mohd. Collection’ and so on. 

special character 

The Maulana Azad Library di/Ters in its contents 
as well as in the pattern of its services, from most of 
the other Indian Universities. It serves a residential 
university which has a distinct educational social and 
cultural heritage and whose academic traditions, 
educational requirements and curricular coverage 
arc somewhat different and wider in scope than 
those of an average Indian University. 

And how, like other academic institutions the 
Library has to cater to the needs of the students, 
members of the faculties and research scholars. There 
IS a great emphasis on Islamic Studies and literature, 
Urdu and many Oriental languages and literatures. 
There arc about 5,00,000 printed books and manu¬ 
scripts in the Library. It is particularly rich in 
scientific lilcrutiirc of 19ih and 20ih centuries especial¬ 
ly in the Scientific publications of learned societies 
and of Science journals, Islamic Studies, on Indian 
medicines and other Sciences, biographical studies 
and general oncnial reference material. 

The collection of Englisli books includes literary 
and historical works published during 17th and 18th 
centuries. The library's prize possession is the 
largest and finest collection of Urdu books in the 
Jndo-Pakistan sub-continent and in the world. There 
arc more tlian forty thousands volumes, many of 
which are now out of print, covermg cearly all aspects 
of Indian life and culture. Old periodicals and news 
papers occupy a prominent place and have sets of 
learned periodicals of the iwentjeih century as well 
as a goodly number of rare publications of the early 
19lh century from the Fort William College, Agra 
College. Delhi College and from the royal presses of 
the Courts of Delhi and Oudh. Nearly all the publi¬ 
cations in Urdu of the Nawalkishorc Press and sinii- 
kir other important presses of India and outside are 
also available here. 

TECHNICAL SERVICES 

(a) Acquisition : The pattern of library services 
in the university has been designed on modern lines 
to suit the present requirements of the academic 
community of Aligarh. These services are rendered 
by one Central Library, i.c. Maulana Azad Library 
and departmental libraries, scattered all over the 
campus to serve the staff' and the students with 
reading material on the spot. The selection of material 
is primarily based on the bibliographical sources like 
book reviews by eminent scholars, trade and subject 
bibliographies, suggestions received from the readers 
etc. The specific titles considered to be of vital 
importance to a certain department of faculty arc 
also recomanded for purchase to the heads of the 
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various departments and the requisite approval is 
obtained thereof. 

(b) Prcparatioo : Recommendations of books 
are called for from the heads of the concerned 
departments. After the scrutiny of the books ordered 
with the existing stock the lists of the requisite books 
are prepared and the formal orders are placed with 
the approved booksellers. 

(c) Classification : As soon as the books are 
■received they are passed on to the teclmical section 
for the sake of classification, The scheme of Devvey 
Classification is normally in practice in the library. 

(d) Cataloguing : After the classification, the 
books are catalogued. The Classified catalogue is 
maintained in two parts, One Is classified Part and 
the other is Alphat^ticai pari. ElTorts are in pro¬ 
gress for preparing a dictionary catalogue also. 

(e) Provision of Access : Since the “closed 
Access" system has failed in satisfying the general 
reader and being very cumbersome and irritating it 
has become largely obslcic in most of the libraries. 
However, it is maintained rigidly for the textbooks, 
rare books and manuscripts etc. in the library. - Open 
Access’* system of book approach is followed for 
only general and fiction books. Similarly the 
research reading hall is open for all post-graduate 
students. 

CIRCUL.ATION 

Circulation counter is no doubt the place of first 
and the last contact wiiii the clientele: that the 
community cor.ics in direct touch with the library 
staff to get their materials issued. Browne s>slem of 
Charging and Discharging the books is followed. The 
number of tickets depends upon the different catego¬ 
ries of the readers. 

REFERENCE SERVICE 

Reference or Personal Service is provided for the 
readers. A large number of reference books are 
available on the shelves in the Reference Reading 
Room which can be consulted without any restric¬ 
tion. Sufficient reference service is devoted for 
saving the time of readers. 

There is a provision of guidance service in the 
library to facilitate the readers in selecting the books 
and consulting the reference books which have special 
mode of arrangements. 

ORGANISATION 

The Maulana Azad Libraiy covering the total 
built up area of 71.546 sq ft. surrounded by 4.75acres 
of land in the form of gardens, which cost rupees 
11 lakhs for building alone, is basically a double 
storeyed building with 8 floors in its Stack Tow'cr. 
The building was designed by a famous architect 
Mr. M. Fayazuddin according to the requirements 
and the internal arrangements are so flexible that the 
halls can easily be changed without effecting the basic 
lay out. In architectural style the building is a 
synthesis of Islamic and modern functional arts. 
Facilities for air-conditioning the entire library have 
been provided in the basic structure. 


The technical section, the reading rooms etc. do 
have enough of space and may cater to the needs of 
c.xisiing and the potential readers. 

The research hall of the library has a seating 
capacity for 200 scholars. It contains an excellent 
reference and bibliographical collection. There is a 
separate reading hall for abt^ut 350 postgraduate 
students with facilitie.s for obtaining all the books 
prescribed or recommended for their curricular 
studies. The undergraduate Reading Room provides 
study facilities for 120 students, It pro\ides the 
basic reading and reference materials for ail under¬ 
graduate classes. There are .separate halls for the 
study of manuscripts. Urdu research material, 
Persian and Arabic rare books ami for consultation 
of Audio-Visual materials. 

The lighting arrangement in whole of the library 
is quite satisfactory and the lighting arrangement in 
tlie ic.xihook section and research division is soothing 
to the eyes. 

The furniture provided in the Library is entirely 
comfortable and is In accordance with tlic ISI 
Standards. Tiic g.ingways between the ^helvl•s arc 
adequately provided and the readers do not find any 
ditficuliy to move in between. 

External ; Maulana A/.ad Library is the Central 
Library of the jnsiitiilion. There are 46 leaching 
departments having \hcif own libraries under the 
ccnir:il library. Nine m:iinl:iincd in.slitulional 
libraries arc also governed b\ Maiiiana A/ad Library. 

SPECIAL COLLECTION 

The mostly existing books h.oe been purchased 
by the library. But the richer collection like Sir Syed- 
Ahmed Kh.in collection, Hahihiir Rahman Khan Slier- 
wani Collection. Hamid All Collection. Dr, Ram 
Babu Sakscna Co!ie'.Tit)n. Sahira Yaidi C\>]lection 
and many other coilcctions were donated by the 
luminaries and contain Naluablc manuscripts and 
rare books. 

The Arabic collection, iweUc iliousand printed 
books and the thousand manuscripts volumes, is \ery 
rich on subjects like Muslim Philosophy, mysticism. 
Quranic Studies and Hadilh Literaliirc. Science and 
Poetry. A good set of printed reference books is 
also available here. Among the rare early publi¬ 
cations are : ‘ the Qaiioon" of Avicena published 

from Rome in 1593, ‘’Nizamul Jawahar” of Ibn-c- 
Balrccq (Oxonia: 1654). “Historia Oricntalis” 
(16C0>, the ‘'Bible’* in Arabic and Latin (Rome 167!) 
and the “Muradul Lalafat" of ibn Taghri Bardi 
(Cambridge 1792) etc. Among the Arabic manu- 
•scripis, the earliest is a fragment from the holy 
Quran which is ascribed to the fourth Caliph Hazrat 
All is in the Kufic script w ritten on parchment. A 
copy of “Nahjul Balagha” of Mazral Ali written in 
538 Hijra is the most valuable Arabic manuscript in 
the library. 

The Persian collection of ten thousand printed 
books and an equal number of manuscripts, serves 
as source material for the study of Indian medieval 
history and provincial local dynasties. □ 
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IIIVI Convocation 
Address 



Abound, tip 


UGC Chiers Plea For 
Planned Programme 


W’Hii.r delivering ilie Convocation 
Address at the Osmania Univer¬ 
sity, Dr. George Jacob. UGC 
Chairman, recalled a remark of 
HG Wells iliat human lu^to^y 
becomes more and more a race 
beTween education and catastro¬ 
phe. As Ihr Lis higlier education 
in the country was concerned, ho 
said, “we arc on the brink cd' a 
catastrophe. Unless the univer¬ 
sity leadership starts on n plan¬ 
ned programme, education is 
likelv to h^se in this race between 
education and caiavlropho.*' 

Our democratic instiiutions 
have survived but if the\ have to 
continue to survive, vve liave to 
breathe a new lil'e into ihem. Otir 
universities have so far sliimbled 
along, if (hey arc to be dynamic 
centres of light and learning, we 
have to breathe a itcvv life into 
them, he added. 

Emphasising the role of tea¬ 
chers in the univ ersity, he .said, that 
thekev note of educational process 
was a teacher. Learning on the 
part of students and leaching on 
the part of teachers must become 
a social enterprise. It was the 
function of the university to faci¬ 
litate this. 

Dr. Jacob suggested involve¬ 
ment of colleges that were granted 
academic autonomy, under the 
university leadership, in the pro¬ 
blems of their respective areas. It 


was this involvement, he said, 
tliai made our outstanding agri¬ 
cultural universities leaders in the 
field of agriculture and animal 
husbandry. The general uni¬ 
versities had not been able to 
h.'ive such impnci because of their 
lack of involvement in the prob¬ 
lems of the area. The approach 
of the university to a college 
wanting autonomy should be 
positive, he averred, and not ne¬ 
gative. Talking about the relative 
impojtancc of research and teach¬ 
ing hcsiiggcsicd that in a univer- 
sitV postgraduate department 
the teacher .should devote three- 
fourihs of his time to teaching 
and onc-fourih to research, his 
own research and guiding rescur- 
cli students. 

On behalf of the Students" 
United Front of Osmania Uni- 
vcr.siiy. a memorandum was sub¬ 
mitted to him. The memorandum 
suggested .several measures for 
improving the educational sys¬ 
tem. Amongst the suggestions 
made were: development of a 
iwo-iier medium of instruction 
with English and the regional 
language providing equal oppor¬ 
tunities to both the languages; 
replaccinenl of the present edu¬ 
cational system by a new' .system 
of judgement; introduction of 
the regional language as a me¬ 
dium for entrance tests. 


Professor Nurfi. Hasan, Union 
Minister for Education, while 
delivering the convocation address 
at the Indian Institute of Ma¬ 
nagement, Ahmedabad, stre.ssed 
the urgent need for a distinctive 
tradition of management educa¬ 
tion to cater to the needs of both 
the public and private sectors in 
a developing nation like ours. 

He said that the Government 
had chosen the public sector to 
play the leading role in the na¬ 
tron’s development so that indus¬ 
trial growth could be tempered 
W'ith social justice. He admitted 
that the country was unable to 
translate many of its economic 
programmes into performance. 
In the field of education, he said, 
many new ideas were propounded 
but remained on paper. 

Sheth Kasturbhai I.albhai, 
Chairman of the Board of Go¬ 
vernors of the IIM, w'elcoming 
the .Minister said that it was ne¬ 
cessary to regulate admission to 
the institutions of higher learning 
and added that with the increased 
output of management graduates, 
business and trade would take a 
more professional look. He ap¬ 
pealed to the Minister to u.se his 
good ohke.s in providing ad¬ 
ditional resources for the JIM 
which h.ad to cut its budget dras¬ 
tically this year. 

Sukliadia for 
Student 
Participation 

VViULE inaugurating the Bang- 
lore University Students' Council. 
Governor Mohanlal Sukhadia 
supported the demand for repre¬ 
sentation of students on university 
bodies like the university Senate 
and Syndicate. Tracing the causes 
of frustration prevailing in the 
country to the enormous economic 
problems he said nothing is gained 
by refusing to recognise our difii- 
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cullies and efforts should be made 
to overcome them. 

The Chief Minister, Mr. Deva- 
raj Urs, who presided, welcomed 
the suggestions of the students* 
council for adopting a uniform 
pattern of textbooks and syllabus 
in the State. He said that there 
was a Tnultiplicity of textbooks, 
and they varied c\'cn from district 
to district because \vc were en- 
couraing the writers of textbooks. 
It had become a commercial pro¬ 
position. 

Denouncing politics in tlie uni¬ 
versities in the country. Mr. Urs 
said net only the politicians, hut 
teachers as well were using stu¬ 
dents for political purposes. 



At the seventeenth annual convocation, Dr. Y. Nayudamma 
delivered the address. ShriKandubni Kasanji Desai, Chancellor 
of the University with Dr. D. Jaganatha Reddy, Vice-Chancellor 
of Sri Venkateswara University and others. 


Change Is 

Indispensable 


Ch.wgf is an indispensable part 
of progress—without change we 
have stagnation. said Dr. Y. 
Nayudamma, Director-General. 
Council of Scientific and Indus¬ 
trial Research, while delivering 
the seventeenth Convocation 
Address of Sri Venkateswara 
University at Tirupati. Change 
is usually more acceptable to the 
young than to the old as they 
are impatient to make things 
happen their way. The young 
are thwarted in their effort to 
change things by hierarchy and 
inertia of the system and the 
hypocrisy and incompetence of 
the elders. They thus tend to be 
impatient. 

Dr. Nayudamma added that 
the incidence of unemployment 
among educated persons has been 
increasing over the last years. 
How to accommodate these edu¬ 
cated persons all over the country 
is the problem facing us today. 
Manpower planning and training 
are the mo.st crucial areas of 


national building. However he 
added that manpower is not 
trained in one day or cncii 
one year. It is training 
which one can fruitfully employ 
ten, twenty or thirty years hence 
after one has left the university. 

So the education is not some¬ 
thing which is obtained in a 
compact form at a part period 
in life but it is a contiiuiing 
process. What wc need is a 
new’ boldness of attitude 
to the problems of edu¬ 
cation and employment. Greater 
flexibility in the educational 
structure, system, syllabus, with 
a greater relevance to our present 
situation and a greater involve¬ 
ment, a .sense of participation, 
adventure and achievement lor 
the student are called for. Our 
craze for the west and anxiety 
to catch up with the west, have 
led us to look to the west for 
inspiration for solving our prob¬ 
lems including the educational 
problems. 


In hict. he said snme us have 
become foreigner-, in (uir owai 
country. John i.X’wcy'v cuuc;i- 
Inmal philosophy is reU’\anl to 
our present situaliiai. he s.dcl and 
added (hill his aim was to look 
at science lujinani'.iiciiMy aiid to 
look :it the human situation 
scieniiilcally. He p^'sed the ques¬ 
tions which sliould be examined 
in detail t>iuJ a plan of action 
should be worked out. Is the 
education relevant to the present 
day nced^? Aic training the 
riglu number in .iicas uliere 
people aie requirc<i.' And, arc 
we training people to he teoLher-^. 
rcs.'arch v.orkcr.>_ for iiuiu-'lrv or 
management? 

Intrsingto put an\ solution 
one requires eeriain qualities. 
The greater the eonvietion the 
more would be the faith in one's 
struggle and this in turn would 
give rise to other (.iiaractcristies. 
If our education has provided u.s 
with the traveller s kit containing 
ambition, aim, ability and action, 
curiosity, courage and character, 
you arc bound to succeed. 

Addressing the students he 
said success is not destination to 
be travelled to. it is the journey 
itself and happinc.ss is foundalong 
with it. Education also does not 
stop on your graduation day. 
All of life Is a time of learning 
and relearning. 
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Indian Experts 
Attend Workshop 


Dr. B.S. Bn\Ti\ of ihe f-uliaii 
Sp:ici? Re^iCarch Orp:ini/;iiio)i. ;i 
government acenev. i'' o:ie ol 25 
education and tccl}nii.r!} c\rK'“i't> 
fi'inn Id countries \\in) ivceiuly 
attended an (neln-cl:!\ w>.irksii.np 
in the linilcd Stales lu diseuss 
tcachiii” si:i I lie Jie\’. lellitv' llrit 
was launched <i;i \tii\ 50 (isun 
(.'ape ('Lina-.er.d. i an of::, 

'I’he \v<j: kslop. s(t Colored l<y 

the InS. fjiuL-nirncat's Arency 
for Inlermitionul IXwelopinoU 
(AID), served as a t'ormn Uu* Ws- 
chance of Idea'; on ho^v •.•.aelli(e< 
can he uvni (o i. la >010 

Unj'.lnM'' ill; .'.pei'i 10 ; 'iiid* 

ren ai'.d avUills in r{.i;;<'ie I'cai'Ui-; 
where edLr.'aiii*n.;( uppor;unities 
are sc.ave. '! ho saiclliie exjxTi- 
mcMi is i‘i he lined iir >l in tlu' ( ' S. 
l;d,2)ie edi'i.ijji>n lo •>/ jis 

rarllunj rnr.il tom in uni tics and 
ificn on a nias'' scale in Indiu |o 
rciicl’ remote viltaecs, 

I'h.c higlilieln «»l' the mceiinr. 
uh.ich Iveyan on Ma;. .t at Dc/ucr. 
C'oloruthn was .1 \] ii tki llehrr. 
lUah. ii low 11 Hi' 5.21*0. \sfiere tlic 
local secondin ', sclanii is scliodiilc'.l 
to use exercises \ja the 

s.iicllilc, 

1 he deleeaics \.ao.l>cd siun’- 
laied dcmii'.Nira’ioiis id' •..nelluc 
borne cdncMUonal jiro^rainincs 
prepared m tests iov a satellite 
systern that r. t^' fvenJ ir.insi?ii'- 
sioiis til st-ho.i!‘, in ih;‘ Imiied 
SlttlCs this >cai' v.iilt o;ic-w..> 
colour iclesi'-.'on a'ui I'ao-w.sv 
voice chnuML-ls. 

.Students wdi hv .iMe 10 see. ask 
questions of and receive answers 
from and hold discussions wiili 
the- teacher in anoiiicr ciiv. In 
Inditi. it will be t>ne\vay black- 
a nd*u/(lie v ick'o aiui i me-nay 
voice clvinnels. 

Besides India, several ii.Uions 
have already made preparations 
for saiclliie education systems 
some of whom have established 
an ndminisiraiivo luiclcLis^tor sucii 


syaems in their ministries of cdu- 
caJioj). Representalivc.s of educa¬ 
tion ministries were among the 
work .!>op pariicipanis- 

Alici- they rcMum to tlteir liomer., 
the panicipanlx arc expected lt» 
ivporl on ihe demonstraiions and 
discussions to iheir goveramciiL 
leaders. I (ic reports may help ui 
dcLi.ions o!t coniiniied prepara¬ 
tion.. and on what the comcnis 
and Oliver u'-pcu.s of each nation's 
Mdclliic educational system would 
be. 

Host and coordiiiaHir for the 
meeting <•! the -.atelliie education 
experts was ilic fcdciailon of 
Rocky N-Iountuin States, an orga- 
m/ation of governments, business-.. 


industry and education units in 
six stales in the mountainous wes¬ 
tern region of the United States. 

The federation will supervise 
the satellite education system in 
these stales. 

TJie Ueber Scirool. which the 
delegates visited, will use trans¬ 
missions from the ATS-F satel¬ 
lite (A ppl iciit ions Technology 
SaleJIiie). which is lo be renamed 
ATS-6 after it attains orbit. It 
will also transmit cducaiioiud pro- 
granimcs to schools in the Appa¬ 
lachia region in, the eastern United 
Slates and to isolated Eskimo 
and American Indian villages in 
Alaska. 

The fdiiK m-ed in the simulated 
demonstrations for the meetings 
at the Heber Sebexd were made 
with the ATS-1 saiclliie which has 
carried oat communications e.v- 
pcrimenis for several years as a 
loremnncr to ATS-E. 

Dcwic'ned lo ininsmii jjx several 
languages simultaneously, the 
satellite will permit viewers in 



ws change the syllabus we should appoint a committee 
- ‘ to-discover what our present syllabus is — ” 
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U.S. «;cliools to listen to lessons 
in English, Spanish, Eskimo or 
Americiin Indian dialects, 

After a year of use within the 
United Slates, the satellite's rocket 
engire will be re-ignited lo push 
ihe satellite into a new location 
over eastern. Africa from whore ii 
can leiecast to Indin. 

The satellite will he made 
available by the United States to 
the Government of India for a 
year to beam edneafion.'l pro¬ 
grammes 10 community iclc\i-ton 
receivers now being iMsinlicd tor 
that purpose in l! ouxuids of In¬ 
dian villages under a project code 
named SI IT (Satcliitc Instruc¬ 
tional Tele\isi<>’i V'penm-'ni}. 

India will ihus bccoinc the hr.'l 
Indian nation locrnplov a s.iteUiic 
in a sysiernalic education pro¬ 
gramme for large popuiaiions. At 
the end of the vear the rcsuiis will 
he analysed io gi\c dlivc'ion to 
fbc fuiarc ot'cducatio.n b\’ .s.-ue’lce. 

Edue.'iiiu.n .satellites may even¬ 
tually provide nearly cvervonc 
with retrdy access to rnankiinl's 
accumulated know ledge. 






tv 

EARN^ 

wKile 

BURN 




"How would you like to enrn something ihis vacation by stoking 
the furnace of o locomotive" 


Examination Nerves 
No Handicap 


The thought oT cx-iminations 
often makes students nervous ansi 
even the best of them occasionally 
fail as a result, opponents of th.e 
examination .system have long 
claimed. 

Bui their argumciU can now 
be discounted, psycho!ogi^as from 
Giessen University in Germany 
have proved that the fear inspired 
by a forthcoming e-xaminatitni 
has no influence on its outcome. 

Ninelynine students of live 
different subjects were cov ered by 
the psychologists’ survey. They 
were interviewed two weeks before 
and immediately after the last of 
the series of oral examinations 
they were required lo take. 

Helmut Zenzand Jorn Schecr 
describe their findings; ‘-Although 
two thirds of the students were 
frightened at the prospect of their 


examination and rift) per cent (»f 
them thought they vviiuld nt>i ho 
ahlc-t.> ope v. it’i the situati n. n > 
link Ci>a!j h-.- twt heiwcc'} 

iljeir fears and the g/adcsobt.iineJ. 

Thc survey, p.ui of revcarch 
programme into stujerit’.s psyclio- 
lopical problems financcJ by the 
Volkswagen Foundation, revealed 
that Students who obtained good 
grailcs vv.'rc jusi as likely lo siitfcr 
or not suiVer from pre-examina'ion 
nerves as average candidates. 

.Another fuctoi that plays no 
role i.» the relationship beiw.:cn 
examiner and examinee. W hether 
a student likes the examiner, the 
examiner the student or a student 
tries to mike the examiner like 
him makes no difference to the 
final grade. 

Two thirds of students arc 
therefore backing the wrong horse 


when 1 hey consider their rclalion- 
ship to ilie examiner so decisive 
that they include litis in plans 
fur their examination straicgy, 

The extern to whteli psyeholo- 
gic.il and not objective faciora 
sway c:lndid.llc^ i-. partly revealed 
by their an^'xcf'. to ttuesdons be¬ 
fore and after their cx.irnmatfons. 
Hdore tlie ex.iminahori filly per 
cent of suidents thought they were 
ua.iblc 10 iiifluonce pr.icecdings, 
compared with 2b p:r cent aficr 
the exaraination. 

Fiftyonc p:r cent claimed be¬ 
fore the c.xaniination that exami¬ 
ners w'.mtod lo be fair compared 
with seventy per cent after the 
examination. 

But one answer remained con¬ 
stant, Asked whether they 
thouglu examinations were a sui¬ 
table means of judging perfor¬ 
mance, the students tended to 
give the same reply. Approxi¬ 
mately half Ihoughl they were 
while the other half disagreed. 
There were tio don’t knows. 
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Farmar Stresses Need for 
Dynamic Thinking 


orrcnicj education would pro¬ 
duce qualily men and wojnen m 
t/ic 5,ta;c. 

Relcrring to the demands of 
the studciils, he said. Govern- 
riK'id was I'uDy alive io tlicir 
L'cnuinc dilTieuliics and would 
iry lo meet these one hy one 
j.trpi.-j-v in view its limitations of 
Hnunccs etc. 

l^L'-.cnue ^1ini^ler. Shri Oci 
Raj Mal.ajan said liic National 
Advi->4)n ll<>ard had tafen a 
tic;isi<in lochanJtc the eJuealional 
sv' lein. Me said \(■licnl- 
ed cdiiodi<'n. colJey-; education 

uiid arranv-enicn'.s f -r d't’p oiu:; 
havl hwMt proMded in liic new 
^y. tcji). 

Shri Ramesh Chand V'erma. 
-Ml.. ^ said fducaiional reform-, 
slionl'j he with spcvi'ic pin pose 
to prepare youth l«.'r sluning 
fi'turc /;? :i bc)::- 

(ine matiiKT. Me dwell upon 
lliC ne-d-. for ••.•■ihie up of yaiih 
constiha'i'.e cotinvil ia O'lc uni¬ 
versity. 

Tl’.c student leaders strcr...ed 
the need lor opemn^ new vi'ias 
of cmployrneiU for them alter 
li)eir education, repi esciUation 
of students on the uni\ersiiy 
hcuU ai'.d direct link b-elween 
{Jjcm and the jto'.crnmenf. 


N. K. Vakil 


We regret to announce the 
sudden demise of Shri Nusser- 
vanji K. Vakil. Vice-CIvancel- 
lor. Maharaja Sayajirao Uni¬ 
versity of Baroda of heart 
failure oa May 4. J974. He 
was a memirer of the Standing 
Commiiiee and the l-l'iance 
C'ommiitee of ih.e Association 
oi’I'aiian Universities. Mew^as 
the Cl'.airman (''fthe Indian. 
UnivcrNriics Association for 
Coii ” ui "ig Ediica lion. 

Shri Vakil was a former judge 
of Gi'.juM'. High Court and 
seneJ a.s the Chairman of the 
Siaio Advinrey Board set up 
u’^der ti>c Mainicna-ice of 
ioterninion;!] Securiiy Aei to 
review £lic dcie.nus case.s, .After 
graduating in. Arts from Bom- 
bay'-.. LlpI\lnNtone College in 
I'-.’dy a-vd in Law’ from Bombay 
Law College two years later. 
Suri Vakil set up iiis practice 
i t Surat. {■{: was’ ekvced Co 
ihc benc'i of Gi'j’tr.ii High 
Co;ua in i9:i2. He was the 
Vice-Ch.'.nccll''‘r of' iM.S. Uni- 
xersip. oi' B.trodj .since 1970 
and h.id been associ.ucd with 
a 'lumber of cJucalional bodies 
in Suraf. B.iroda and at na- 
lional level like the NCERT. 


Restricting Higher 
Education ? 


No scheme for restricting higher 


Dr. Y. S. Pannar. CJiicf 
Minister stressed upon the need 
for dyminiic iJiinki/ig i'or ihc 
changing society .so essential for 
steering through the diLhcult 
times and said objcciiscs in this 
respect had to be properly dciincd 
and lluit yoiilii rmt^l lake new 
responsibilities with courage. 

The Chief Mini-iier wii«i w.is 
addressing 'i’oulh Demands Day 
organised hy ihe N.ititin.il Sdi'- 
denis Union of India at Simla 
said he apprccialed liic siiiccrciiv 
of the fcelin;'-s of ihe \OLiih aivd 
the frusiralion gencruicJ t'Ul oJ' 
Ihcii iinccrtviiu luuire which 
was the reason for ihcir llilc.l^i- 
ncss and sfiared ihcir concern 
ovci it. He said for soliilion <4 
the.se. youlli should give new 
directions to tlior aynatiims 
which should be attuned to live 
new avenues i>r potential cm- 
phivnicnt avai'fabk wiifn'n ihe 
Slate. 

Dr. pjrniar .saij digrdiv of 
labour, ensuring kia.'viniuiti iiic 
of land through modern science 
and icchnology. indusiri.d bias 
in education and working 
With own hands ci-iuld icdrcs> 
the growing maladx orunea>incs> 
in the jouih. He said that youtji 
should understand that Govern- 
mcnl jobs were not (>n!y source* 
of employment as in dev eloping 
economy, harnessing of t’lc vast 
economic potcnli.ii proxtded 
ample opportunities lotlie \ouiii. 

He added youth slunild rii-c to 
the occasion in Himachal and ii 
was capable of pi'ovitlmg gaiiiiul 
employment to all of them. 

He made a .strong plea for 
direct dialogue belvvgen li)c .sju- 
deats and the Governmeut for 
proper understanding of their 
problems. He said Himachal had 
earned a name in the country 
for peaceful methods to 
achieve bigger objectives and 
youth should imbibe in them the 
spirit to settle their affairs. He 
added proper direction in job 


education as siidi has been 
formulated by the Planning Com¬ 
mission. according to the infor¬ 
mation gix'en in the Lok !>abha 
by Mr. 1>.P. Yadav Deputy Edu¬ 
cation. Minister. In fact ihc PUmU' 
ing Comraissioii, hav*e stated that 
a direct strategy involving a ceiling 


on adiiirisio'is rn ly iioJ be practi¬ 
cable. TliC PUmnina Commission 
has, however,proposed a strategy 
whicii will reduce the rush to Uni¬ 
versities wmile ciVcctively enlarging 
the scope of receiving higher edu¬ 
cation if the need is keenly fell. 
The strategy includes the following 


components ;— 
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(a) Vocationalisaiion of higher 
secondary education thus 
enabling large numbers to 
enter employment at the end 
of secondary stage; 

(b) Limiting admissions to regu- 
lar institutions which should 
conforin to certain well-defi¬ 
ned standards on the basis 
of merit while making suit¬ 
able reservations supported by 
coaching classes and adjust¬ 
ment courses for the haek- 
w’ard classes; and 

(c) Providing the rest of the so¬ 
cial demand for higher educa¬ 
tion through Evening Col¬ 
leges, Correspondence courses 
and Private Study. 

This strategy is in accordance 
with the National Policy on Educa¬ 
tion and provision of Higher Edu¬ 
cation approved by Parliament and 
the recommendations ot the Cen¬ 
tral Advisory Board of Education. 
The procramracs of Vocationa- 
lisalion of higher secondary edu¬ 
cation through evening classes, 
correspondence courses and pri¬ 
vate study has been accepted by 
Government as part of the Draft 
Fifth rive Year Plan. 

In the Fifth Five Year Plan, 
the Government proposes to make 
an intensive efTort to reconstruct 
the educational system in the 
country so as to make it an ins¬ 
trument of social transformation. 
The thrust of the Plan is in four 
main directions: 

(i) Ensuring equality of edu¬ 
cational opportunities as part of 
the overall plan of ensuring social 
justice; 

(ii) Etablishing closer links bet¬ 
ween the pattern of education on 
the one hand and the needs of 
the dcvelopmciil and the employ¬ 
ment market on the other: 

(iiij Infiprovcment-of the qua¬ 
lity of education imparled; and 
(iv) invoU'emcnl of the academic 
conimuniiy, including students, 
in the tasks of social and econo¬ 
mic development. 

The main features of the Plan 
are as follows: 

(1) A very high priority to the 
elementary education and the 
outlays for it are being step- 
ped up from Rs. 239 crorcs 
in the Fourth Plan to Rs. 


743 crores in the Fifth Plan. 
To this may be added Rs 112 
crores provided for school 
feeding programmes under 
nutrition. The total outlay 
of Rs. 855 croi*cs, thus arrived 
at for elementary education, 
will constitute 47 per cent of 
the total outlays on educa¬ 
tion in the Fifth Plan as 
against 30 per cent in lltc 
Fourth Plan. 

(2) At the secondary stage, em¬ 
phasis is proposed lobe laid 
on proper planning of the 
/ocaiion ofsecoiidary schools, 
vocaiionalisaiion of the hig¬ 
her secondary stage. adt>pLion 
of uniform pailcra of 
IO-}-2-;-3, and improvcmeiu 
of quality; 

(3) Inirodnclion of woik-oipcri- 
cncc at all stages of cihica- 
lion: 

(4) (i) Tlie main slmtcgy for the 
development of univcrsiiy 
education will he such as to 
ensure that, while the st>cial 
demand for higher education, 
particularly for >.iti>rying ihc 
rising expectations of ilic 
newly emerging socm-ccon*'- 
i.iic groups, coniinucs to be 
met. indisciiniinalc expansion 
of facilities is not allowed to 
further dilute the standards 
of university education. Uni¬ 
versity courses will abo need 
to be ro.siructurcd so that the 
Students eomplciing llictr 
education arc enabled to 
become p.-oduciixc raciubcrs 
of society, (ii) Development 
of post-graduate education 
and research, and improve¬ 
ment of qualits; 

(5> Large scale tlcvclopmenl of 
prograninifs of' youth web 
larc, physical cduciUion and 
games and sports. The Nehru 
Yiivak Kendras will provide 
the focus lor youth aciniiicx 
especially among non-stu¬ 
dents. Pro\ision of greater 
opportunities for service to 
student youth through Natio¬ 
nal Service Programme; 

(6) To encourage talent and lo 
overcome the environmental 
' handicap of the weaker sec¬ 
tions, considerable increased 
emphasis is being laid on 
scholarship ia diverse fields 


including special incentives 
for education of girls; 

(7) Further consolidation and 
qualitative improvement of 
programmer, of technical ecu- 
cat ion including expansion 
and diversiticalioii of train- 
ning facilities for the middle 
level workers; 

(8) Special emphasis on advanced 
basic and applied research 
wliicli Inii'i- ulia will provide 
the requisite infiasiructurc 
lor the national effort in 
Research and dew efopment; 

(0) Development of informal edu¬ 
cation at all '^lages. This will 
include <i>tbe multiple entry 
and part time education pro¬ 
grammes at tile clcmanlary 
stage (ii) pro.irammcs of in¬ 
formal education for \ouih 
in the age group id' 1.5-25; 

(lii) Programmes of informal 
cdiKU'.iion ill the secondary 
sta^v.'; (iWllie csl.iblohmcni 
of cOi open Linivcr-'iiy ai llic 
naljoirii le\el and pro'-. I'.loii 
'»l fiicillMes liT coii'e>p\)n- 
dcncc education in at least 
one uno'ers'iu iit cacii State 
and i\) full lacilitics for pri¬ 
vate siudv boiii at the Secon¬ 
dary and L’nivci'sily s’jgcs; 

(Pm An o\cr-riding emphasis on 
academio inpu?s sucli as rcvi- 
si'.'n of cunacuk'. adoption of 
new m.'lhtuk of teaching, 
examination rcf u‘i;i. jmprov- 
meni of lext-books. teacher 
education hoih pro-.n’rvice 
and in-icr'.ice • •- encourage¬ 
ment to CApjruncniafion and 
iniU)vat]on. use of modern 
ciiuca.lional tcclnudocv. inclii- 
clmg in.'.ss media, in}pro\-ed 
.supervi-aon c.nd the dcxclop- 
menl of (’lo->ci‘ ties hclW'ecn 
the school and the coinmu- 
nity; 

(II).A special cmpliasis on pro¬ 
grammes of adult education 
which will include (i) infor¬ 
mal education including liqu¬ 
idation of illiteracy and pro¬ 
vision of welfare services for 
the age group 15-25 and (ii) 
linking the prograinme of 
liquidating adult illiteracy 
with employment program¬ 
mes; 
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Computer Centres Planned 


(12) Qualitative improvement of 
selected institutions at all 
stages; 

fl3) Development of Hindi and 
Modern Indian languages, 
Sanskrit and other classical 
languages; 

(14) Stress on implementation: 
and 

(1 i)) A greater emphasis on pro¬ 
gramme of cultural develop¬ 
ment and their intceralion 
with those of cdiicalion. 

(16) Special programmes of pre- 
school development. 

U.P. Govt. Not 
to Interfere 

A ft/fin level meeting at \s hjch the 
Chancellor al>o participated which 
reviewed ilic .situation in various 
universities in the Stale especially 
of LucVnnvv and Aliahahatl. the 
U.P. Chief Minister, Mr, M. N. 
Bahuguna.'^ai l ih.it the Govern¬ 
ment would not interfere with the 
decisions of the Lucknow L'nivcr- 
sity Academic Council about stu¬ 
dents' demands. 

He made it vloar tliat the mat¬ 
ter would he cniirel) lelt to the 
Vice-Chancellor who wanted to 
lake a decision on it. But he 
advised the .-\Uahahad Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor to sympathetically sort 
out the problems of students in- 
cludinc that of allcndaiice. 


I The Electronics Comnii-ssion 
I accepted, in principle, the pro- 
I posal that the Regional Com- 
1 puter Centre for the Eastern 
I Region be located at Jadavpur 
University. It was also decid¬ 
ed that the question of sharing 
the cost between (he Uni¬ 
versity Grants Commission and 
the Wc-sl Bengal Government 
may be discussed by the Plan¬ 
ning Commission. 

Ii has been pnsposed that 
the cost of the Computer esti¬ 
mated at Rs. lOO.OO lakhs may 
I be .shared among the Dcparl- 
inciu of l:lectr»'nics (Rs, 66 0 > 
lakhsi. U-G.C. <Rs. 17.(.)0 
lakh-'), and ^Ve^l Bengal 
GovoniiTiein {R>. |700 lakl).-!. 
It has also been decided liial 
the Dcp.irirnent may coniri- 
I biite to the cxlcnt of Rs. bo 
j l.ikhs it? (he tirst iti-aaneo (ia- 
, eluding the c.unt ihuiioii of the 
^ Wt'Ni Bcng il Ci<>\crnrneni) with 
I the remaining IG. 17 laklis 
! coming from I'G C. The 
I Planning Commission ha^ ap¬ 


proved the inclusion of Rs. 83 
lakhs in the Department’s 
Annual Plan for 1974-75. The 
land and building for the 
Centre, including air-condition¬ 
ing faciliiies. arc to be provid¬ 
ed by Jadavpur University 
and [he Univ'ersity Grants 
Commission. The receipts } 
Irani the Centre vviJ) be applied | 
for meeting llie recurring ex- 
pendnure of the Centre, and 1 
liic deficit, if any, will be met I 
by the U.G.C. and the West | 
Bengal Government. Specific- | 
cations for the hardwaire con- ? 
njLiration liavc been finalised, 
and qinnaiions arc being called 
lor. 

It is planned to set up 
three nrT»r conipmer centres 
at B.unh.iy, Delhi and Banglore 
under the UNDP Country 
Progranune. The Centre at 
7>.7hi is to be located at 
Jawaharlal Nehru University I 
New Delhi, and will he a ioint | 
venture in\o!ving .INU, ] 
Department of Electronics and j 
principal user agencies. 






rNoitsTRiv’ ( 

INDI '.N i\smi Ti: ov 
1*<)\V yi. 

.X-lvcrrisinieiU N-*. 775- 


mUNOLOcA 


Mr. Bahuguna indicated tluit 
the Government wanted a thorini- 
gh enquiry into the causes of tre- 
qucni closure of the universities 
so that the nc.\t academic sc.ssion 
might be free from it. Referring 
to the demand of some students 
to be allowed to appear for exa¬ 
minations without paying fees, 
Mr. Bahuguna said that the num¬ 
ber was about )50- He had ad¬ 
vised the Vice-Chancellor to allow 
them to appear for the examina¬ 
tions and their cases would be 
examined later. 


.x’jMissioN TO rosr<;it\->v vtt: Ofr;.OM\ 

OOI RSL l\ t \i)l STR! I>KSU;\ (OUVi 
1974-75 SES.<K>X iiiOM 

SER I KMBF:K 1974. 

A'jp'ica’i'oiv in ihe prevcr/Rcd (ft ms art: imitci fi*: t In Uiv above course. 

Ihc co.irsi’ is or iiiui’hs' d'lrAtioa ynt lli? ciiJidilei wiil l>e required (o 

May in fhe InstiJuto's hoUel-4- t'. Hrance rtiiuirononl^ : in or 

.y-cluleclurc mKIi aptitude fir a.'(. 

AJniissirtj is restricted (« 10 caidiiitcs o^h. Sch'.>l3’'ship of Rs. 250 ■ p.m. is pay- 
a'7!e t« a!I canJidalus. ladustriul be arra’incd in di'S^rvin?; cases 

for sabsequent cmplaymciif. 

Aip’ic'iliot form ta'i be hal froa the D.*j Vy R^.f-sira' tAvMljTiiet, laJiai Institute 
of Tcch!yt’.o; 4 >, Puwai. Bonbiy-400076. by e.ic'.oiMtg a solf-adircssed stamped (35 
p-iisc) envelope of sir.e 29x10 cn»s ail saperstribed ‘AAtiissio.T to l*o:*tgraiuate Dip- 
Jonij Cpjr.sp in Industrial Dosijin’. rompletcd ‘applicitio:^ with I.R.O. of Rs. 5 - must 
reach the Institute by dOlh June 1974. 
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Central Varsity for A-P. 

Chief Mim55thr. Vengiil R;io, 
after talks with Mrs. Gaiidhi 
said (hat two cardinal points of 
(he six-point formula would be 
implemented shortly. One of 
these relate to the setting up of a 
central university to meet the de¬ 
mands of Andhras in Hyderabad 
and Secundrabad, It is expected 
that the Centre will appoint a 
Special Officer for the University. 
He will recommend the site for 
the university and make arrange¬ 
ments for starting it at the ear¬ 
liest. 


Over Ambitious 
Planners 
Blamed 


Mr Kushwanl Singh. Editor. 
77j<? lUii.strQleJ Wi’fkiy of InJ'u: 
said that the state of the count ry 
was grim. The administration, 
he said, was on the brink ei a 
collapse. 

He was addre.ssing the Teaclv:rs* 
Association of the Punjab Agri¬ 
cultural University at Ludhiana. 
While the First Five Year 
Plan succeeded fully, he observed, 
this was not the case with the 
second, third and the fourth. 
The Fifth Plan was a non starter. 
Fault lay with the over-ambi- 
tiousness of the pLanners. 

The Government, he said, 
should make up it.s mind on the 
demands of the various sections of 
the society and accept tho.se which 
it wanted to accept. The rest 
should be turned down firmly 
and agitations should not be tole¬ 
rated. Violence should be met 
with violence, he conscllcd. 

As a nation, Mr. Kush.vvnnt 
Singh said, we were shirkers. 
There was no other country where 
people worked less. Jn educa¬ 
tion, he said, we have done w'ell 
quantitatively but not qualita¬ 
tively. 

The Vice-Chancellor, Dr, 
M. S. Randhawa who was in the 


U.N, Varsity Council 
Appointed 


SiCRrr.xRY-GrNTR.M Kurt Wald¬ 
heim and the Director-General of 
the United Nations educational. 
Scienlihc and Cultural OrgarnSa* 
lion tUNliSCOf. Rene Malicu. 
have amiounced the appoifilniciil 
of a 24-nicnibcf Council of titi; 
United NaiioiiH Uni\crsity. 

Mr. Cl. Partlui^arthi. Vice- 
Chancellor. Jawaharlal Scluu 
University, New Delhi, has 
been chosen as one t»f the 
members of the CJovcrning 
Council for the Lhiited Nations 
University. This w.is announc¬ 
ed by Dr. Kurt Waldheim. 
Secretary-General and t)ic 
Director of I'^Nl'SCD. The 
head-quarters unit ('f the Uni- 
Ncrsity. called the U.N. Uni\er- 
sity ('entre. will be loe.iicd in 
Tokyo and it is expected to 
begin its operations in Ocli-bcr 
this year. The unixersiiy will 
be a world-wide nclwtuk oi‘ 
re.seareh and Ir.iining cealro': 
and associated institutes. 

The Council, which is ilio 
governing board of the United 
Nations Univcr.''ily. is appointed 
jointly by the Societary-Gcnci.il 
and the I>irecl4>r-Genv*r.il of 
UNFSC'O, in conaillal!<*n with 
(lie luencics and tlie procramracs 
conceined. including United 
Nations Insliuile for Training 
and Research (UNIIAK). The 

chair said ihiil ihc situation was 
not as gloomy as had been paint¬ 
ed. If India Csintrollcd its popu¬ 
lation and ensured aoriculliiral 
inputs, it could still pull itself 
out of its difficulties. While 
people talked of success aclhcved 
by foreign countries nobody 
bothered to take notice of the 
remarkable work done by the 
farmers of the Punjab. 


Council is established on a broad 
gL'ivgraphieal basis, with due re¬ 
gard III major academic, scieniifie, 
educational and cultural trends 
in the world, taking into account 
the v.irions fields «>f study. 

The Secretary-General and 
tlie Director-General of UNl.SCO 
and tl’.c I \ecuij\c Director of 
UNITAU will be ev officio mem¬ 
bers id the Council, The Rector, 
who is llic cliief academic and 
administrative ofliccr of the Uni¬ 
versity, is cxpcclcd to be appoint¬ 
ed by the sLinuner <*f 1974. He 
will also he a member of the 
UnivciMiy C’ouncil, 

’I'be (.'hwTtc^ C'V the khtitvd 
Natlivns University was adopted 
by the United Nations General 
.'\ssenihl) on 6 Dctcmbcr 197?. 

‘I he Unilesl Nations University 
IvdJes being a world-w ide network 
of rc'curch and training centres 
and associated mstitulions and 
activities will emphasize 
aciinn-oriemcJ research inU’ 
■‘the p^c^^ing gioh.ii problems of 
liuman ^u^vi\a}. development and 
vvelfaie " and the post-graduate 
training of y«mng scholars and 
research vvi'rkers. 

Information 

Bureau 

Opened 

Tnr: Madras University Students 
Information Bureau lias started its 
(nformalion Gallery and Youth 
Meet Iixperience from the middle 
<4' last month. The Gallery is 
open till .func 16. 1974 and fur¬ 
nishes information and guidance 
to sludcnl.s so as to help them 
choose lltcir future courses of 
study and career. 
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A.P. Steps for Comprehensive Education Bill 


The AndJira Pradcsii (iov- 
ernment has constiUited a 
member Ctmimiltce headed h\' 
Shri M. V. Rajagopal. IAS, Scc- 
rdary to C'mvemnjcnt, Panclia- 
yali Raj Oeparliiicnl U» no inlo 
the followinR mailers and make 
u rerKirl to the Stale (jrwernnien', 

(1) Rceaslirui the diafi of i!ic 
comprehensive IrxJiicalion lidl :v( 
as to ineorp'>ralc the major re- 
ci>mincndali(>ns of the Seonnar 
on the Bill and als<5 to make it 
as comprehen-wivo as posable, 
keeping in view the dynamics of 
cdt/cational tljanec Ik'II? hisidc 
the State and the conntiv and 
also. l(» the extent rclcvanr. tlv' 
major trends in the >Aor]d 
Jarge. 

i2) I he rccommendalion's 
the .Seminar in regard to pic- 
primary and primary cdLScaiion. 
secondars education, iniermedialc 


and collegiate education and 
(tthcT areas covered by the Senii- 
riar in iis various groups. 

(.^) To suggest such anicnd- 
mcnls U’' are nccc.'.sary and in- 
gciiL to the existing University 
.Acts and the Btiard of InlcrfiX'- 
dialc Educaliuji Act in Iho Stale. 

d he Stale Level Seminar on 
r'dm.nion convened bv the AP 
(lovornmcnt (March 15. to IV. 
}'>74/ considered many aspccLs 
(jf 1 dMcation in the Stale and 
matle a '.cries of recommenda- 
lioRs. The deliberations <»f l)>c 
Senunar invhfdcxj a discu:.''i''ii in 
particular. ')f (he draft compre* 
isendse Lducalum Bill wldch is 
ihio for subiniv^io^r to llie Stale 
f.cgslaturc. The State Cjovcrn- 
mcni of ihc view that the rc- 
coinnaiulaiion. of the Seminar 
should be careftillv studied bv a 
broad-based ( vmmiitcc repre'Cn- 


ling cducalionisLs, legislators, ad¬ 
ministrators, students, aided man¬ 
agements and others concerned. 

Among others the Commit¬ 
tee consists of Sri Dilsukhram, 
IAS, Secretary to Government 
Irxlueation Department, Shri L. 
Biil)av)'a, Vice-ChanccJlor. An¬ 
dhra University Sri N. Narothom 
Reddy. Vice-Chancellor. Osma- 
nia U'jiiversjLy, Dr. Jaganatha 

Reddv. Vice-Chancellor. Sri 
Venkat3swara University, Sri M. 
R. Pai. IAS. Vice-Chancellor, 
A.P. AgricuUural University. Sri 
7. R, Doss. Vicc-ChanccUor. 
Jawaharla! Nehru Technological 
I diversity. Sri K. V. OopaJa- 
swamy. MA (Oxen). Bar-at-Law, 
former Regislrar, Andhra Uni- 
sity, H>c!ciabad. Dr. G. S. Mcl- 
koic. M.P.. Hyderabad, represen- 
aiivcs of Stale SUidcnls Unions. 
cUvi <.'thcr5. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 

* 25 per cerit •‘Cppccs- 
Sion or* ‘-ub>cr'p- 
tions to HbrsfiOs os 
well ns to Dtudeots 
snd teachers on the 
production of a cer- 
tificale tfO'^ t*’-- 
head of the institu¬ 
tion. 

* 20 percent discount 
on the purchase of 
our other publica¬ 
tions worth Rs 5.00 
or more to all 
Yojna subscribers. 


TIMELY REPORTS 
authoritative COMMEUT 
IHVALUASLE SOURCE 
MAT£R‘AL 

for students of the 
Indian Economic Scene 

VOJANA 

INDIA'S LEADING 
ECONOMIC JOURNAL 

Published on bf.-l-..;:! of the Pianning 
Conur.lss'on i;i Bengali. 

English, Hii'c!:, Moljyaiam, Marathi. 
Tamil end Tclugu. 

ENGLISH HIJIOI OTHERS 

Single 

copy Re. 0.60 Re. O.-IO Re. 0.30 
One 

year Rs. 13.C0 Rs, 8.J0 Rs. 6.00 

J^ts Rs. 22.09 Rs. 14.00 Rs.10.tl0 
Three 

years Rs, 31.00 Rs. 20.00 Rs. 14,00 

PUBLICATIONS DIVISION 
Patiala Hpuse» New Delhi 110061 
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Bacterial Culture 
As A Farm Input 

Dr. S.N. Saxcna. Prc.>ri'>>or and 
Head of the Deptrimcnt of Soil 
Science. Udaipur University. Itas 
worked out a plan for supplyiae 
the nitroiten-fixia^ ''Bacteria cijl- 
ture'" to the farmers so that tlicy 
can make nitrogen a\ :!ilablc toc!\-'p 
plants despite slvorL supp’icN of 
I’eniiiicrs, 

Bacteria "Rhi/ohiun' " contri¬ 
butes to the nitrogen Jep.v.acs 
of the soil giving speetaca'ir in¬ 
crease in pulse _\ields, l'!v:> in¬ 
habit root noJuics lor icgamcnoas 
plants and any i’lcrc.isc or dcc- 
crease in their p'pn'.itioi vv.udd 
affect the amo'j.ni of iiiirvvjcn de¬ 
posited in S(*il and consequently 
the crop yields aec.>'d':igiy. To 
cppe with the sh >:oiac of nitrogen 
fertiltzeri there h.is to he greater 
emphtsis on poise cuUivatioi. 
Accordingly the univer.^i'v has 
undertaken an intennsc pro¬ 
gramme of popalari«n'ig iho iwe kh 
bacteria-cullure to make good 
the deticiency of iiur.>gcneou> 
fcrtilizer>. Culture p-ickot'* of 2.vu 
gms each arc made ac.iilabk- it.» 
the farmer.s at nominal co.>t of 
Rs, 2'- each. One packet is suTi- 
cienc for an acre of land a”'d 


would normally fix 30 to 60 kg. 
nitrogen in that area. 

Dr. Saxena has found out that 
Rhizobium ittoeulalion doubles 
the yields of new legumes like 
soyl>ca'i and berseem since most 
(»f our soils are dclicieut la the 
p.trlicular bai'icria capable of 
nodulating on them. U\cn the yield 
of traditional Icgutnes like gratn. 
masur. etc., is appreciably in¬ 
creased bv bacteria ciiliuro. 


t;i. \VSfFUJ> AI>Vi:KTli»i;Mfc-NT 


A'db\kH \a .sl.lM LMVFRSITV 

\ pcrliscmirnt rSn. 7 74 75. 

Anp*uati »n> c>n tiic nrc>v»ihcJ fi>rin 
arc iMvilC'.! Ihr the rollo.Nini; po>ls;— 

L in HaUny. Stall: Ks. 700 50- 

t25ti plas uilnwJnccs 

Q ii’ific.U«>ns ordinahly rwiuln'd 

fir-a or ;« f'^.h -.•v anU v'<;on 

dcvitcc Ji> of .'H Id'itan I ju^cr- 

silv or an cgi:i'-di-*'U forcijin au diticatiop. 
.A research ^'f a docroratc sfan- 

d.irJ or pusl-siicd of hiyii vtanJ.nJ. 
.Xilca-'i t>\v‘ scare cxisciicncc o* UMchme 
P S'.:-?! jdaatc cfoic- a.ad sonv: C'prri- 
cacc o' ca’.f'r.r: c .'.'.fwl! 

2 l.-."Ju-cr in Mra*ui «l);*paTrn>viU of 
Mimlo. Scale Kv. 4U().4O-H<«)-50-^50 
plus allv-* ances 

Qaahficatiojis ordinarily requin-d 

A first or hicti sc.v'nd class M..A. ia 
M:ir.i!hi. 


Desirable;—M.A. in Hindi. Some 
experience pf translating Marathi works 
into Hindi and vicc-versa. Some ex¬ 
perience of leaching. 

.S. Associate Lecturer in Physics (Poly* 
tccimic). Scale Ks. 3^-650 plus allow¬ 
ances 

Qiiatiricatinns:—Ordinarily a second 
class Maxtor’s degi'ce in Physics. 

OR 

.St'cond i.!;iss Bachelor’s degree with 
Physics as one of tivc subjects, with five 
years’ experience. 

Pic-ciibed application forms and insl- 
mciioiix may Iv li.itl from the Deputy 
Ri'i:ixtraj iJ.xcculiv'f) hv sending .self- 
adJrcsscd onvclot^- of ‘T' > '4. Last 
date for receipt of app icalions is 22 b< 1 
June, 1974 Incomplete applications and 
those rcvciicd late may not be consi- 
Jerod. 

fhi'hcT s.'-Kj /nav he given for spoctai 
analifreations and experience, t'andi- 
dates nueivieAcd may tv paid contribu¬ 
tion towards their r..\. equal to ore 
single second x.lass Railway fare only. 

(P.V. Clcorgc) 

Rl GUSTRAR 


I SIVLRhlTV or .I.AMMt 
NOTICK 

.\pplie.ilions o'i p;e-c[ilx.’d forms arc 
in.lied tor ihe icdio-.sine posts to reach 
(I>e iindersiencJ on v'l before June 2^ 

1 ri. 

1. l^i'ofessjr [if .Mathematics (Rs. 
ilC)*ln9)). 

r. Readers m Botany, loiw and fidu- 
cation (Rs, 

.V Lecturers in Physics, .SansXrii, 
tdiiCviiicn, Librarx Ss.'ience and Laws 
(,Rs. ^n-hSQ,. 

i or full delviils and prescrifxid appli¬ 
cation forms, please apply by sending a 
self addressed envelope of v' • 4' si/c 
aiongwiih a crossed postal order for 
Rs. f.-drawinn favour of th; Registrar. 
liniveisiTy of '.iminu, Jammu (I'awi.i- 
IS ) J)!. cashable at Jammu Post Oilice. 

(K.K. Gupta). 

Rl GiSTRAR. 


PERSONAL 

1. Dr. B,D. Nag Chau- 
dhuri would be taking 
over as the Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor of Jawaharlal 
Nehru University w e.f. 
July 1974. 

2. Prof. R.C. Paul has 
been appointed Vice- 
Chancellor of Panjab 
University w.e.f. July 
1974. 


: 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


►-1 4“F >4♦w 


INDIAN SCHOOL OF MINES 
DHANBAO-826004 


A limited number of seats are reserved for rank holders 
of the Pre-University / Indian School CertiHcale / Higher 
Secodary with Chemistry, Mathmetics, Physics and English 
examinations in 1974 in the first year of the S-year 
Integrated Course leading to the Degrees of B.Tech in 
(1) Mining Engineerng and (2) Petroleum Engineering 


: 

X 

X 

X 

■v 

4- 

4 

t 

; 

! 


(1) Applied Geology } 


♦ 

♦ 

X and Degree of Master of Science in 

J and (2) Applied Geophysics. J 

X Only candidates who have secured 60 % marks and { 
X are within the first thirty ranks in the examinations are j 
T eligible. (Candidates who have appeared for Entrance 


« Examination may also apply under this reserved quota), 
t Candidates should have been born on or after Isl October 
♦ 1953. (Upper age limit relaxable for Scheduled Castes; 

X Tribes candidates). Memorandum of information and 
X application form can be had from the Registrar 0 Rs. 3/- by 
^ MO.; receipt should be attached to the request for appli- r 
t cation form. Last date for leceeipt of application : 30.6.74. ^ 

M* *-»»»’♦ 4 ♦ ♦ ♦♦»4 ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦■ 81Ui) 74 4^44 


X 

I 

i 

X 
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A list of select articles culled from Periodicals received in AtU Library during April-May 1974 . 


KDlTAnOWL PUn.OSOPlIY 

A.H. ‘T>escrihlng a red rkk ideal". Times Higher 
K'.iuiufioii Sjippiemeni (I30j: II! Apr 74:4. 

A.H. "F-nslish 'k'crsior. 01 IcarT.ir.g”, Times Higher 
lUltiaiiioH Supph'weh! Mar 74: 4. 

Perkin, Haro’d. ‘'SJm ilc-mir.Jcd JiSlircfinr l■^elwccn cliihjii 
arid cgalilarian’'im fA rc-pnrt on the Co’r.oil of f/rope Sym¬ 
posium on ref.^rm and planning cd Higher tducation- 
liniversiiics: Arc they resistant to change7'* held at Ovford). 
Times Higher I. heal ion .’snppiemeni (1 tO); IZ Apr 74:6, 


EDVCATfONAl. PLANNING 

Kh\"i. Q.L' • "A-plicalior. of rnan.iowcr regirement ;«,sproach 
lo cdiiCJiiona) plarnirie”. huhau 17lucotion:/! Resme S 
(I); Jan7,t: l.X-^fv 

Padmanthhin, (Ml. “Sumc problems in radian cjacationil 
planning”. Universiiy AVkj 1Z(3): Mar 74; 5-6. 


EC'ONOMICS OF EDLC ATiON 


Lord. .Annan. "We must leant to hurn red ta,K*\ Tim-.s 
Higher iiliicatii'n Suppii-tiuni (,l2~r, ZZ Mar 74:4. 

"OLl' an cs yc'irmrt in Ti/rrv Higher T/nr,itum .Supple- 

mem (IZ?): Z7 Mar 74:3. 

Smilh, C. Selby, ‘'f-'a-’ilty c.jsts in Au'^l-aliart, Univc-siiic-*”. 

Auiifaliiin l Jiirrr.rity 11 (Z); Se,>i 7,1; 67-JO . 

TEXCHING & RESEAROf 

Birch, D.W. atid Calvert, J.R. "How profitable is Icachir-g”? 
Higher T. iuvniion Review b il'\\ Aulunar,7.t: .1.S-44. 

Dickson, David. "Small group discussions help improve teach¬ 
ing”. Tim.'s Higher tiitcaiion Snpplemeni (MO); IZ Apr 
74:5. 

Krehs, Hans. "Oailiiy of scicnofic resca'ch”- Times Higher 
E heat ion SupplemenJ fZ Apr 74:iZ. 

Slinh. Ganvant B. "A c.)nsi:K:ctus oT studies in pr<iiraininied 
lcitp.ip,<;”. InMan Elucaiioiial Review SM); Jan 73:74-10). 

Stanton. H.E. "Use of se’f-correclir.g tests as a teaching mc- 
thad’. Auslraliiin Uiurersify II (2); Sept 7.3:]I7-ZL 

EVALUATION 

Sttth«land* Jen. "Pfcdiction of academic pcrformar’.cc at two 
Australian Universities”. AusiraHian University 11 (2); 
Sept 73;lZZ-70. 


ADL'J.T EDUCATrOX 

Giq;.iaiii, H.R. "Fifteen to twenty five”. Indian Journal of 
Adult Education 35 (Z); Feb 74;)3-J5. 

Morjrio, George. "New lease of leirning for the over 60’s”. 
Times Higher Eliicalion Siipplenienl (12^1; S Mar 74:9. 

COMPARVTfVE EDUCATION & COUNTRY STUDIES 

.Anaot Rno. N.K. "C.B. Pant University of Agriculture and Te¬ 
chnology; Home of things new in agriculture”. Un/vers/tv 
AVm-.v 12(4); Apr74: 5-7. 

Council of Graduate Sch ools in the United Stales, "Scholar¬ 
ship for society; Report on graduate education”. Chronicle 
oi Htghec Education If (II): 3 Dec 73; 7-I-4, 

Dubey. S..M. "RoJe or hill universitv”, 6^>}/irr,v/tv AVu-.v 
i: (4); Apr 74:8-10, 

"Freedom of teaching and j-csearch'”. (Editorial) Afint’/ra 
n Oct 7.3; 4.3.3-41. 

CJovc, Samuel K, aid FJo.vd. Caro) EverJy. "Politics of public 
higher education; Dlinios,” .4.4. U.P. Rutlerin 59 {3); Seat 
7.3; Zk7-'>Z. 

Griffith, Raymond. "Punjab Ag'‘icaltura1 University; A vari- 
sity with SjuI”. Vni\-ersity Sews IZ (4); Apr 74:]0-ll. 

.lomson. HiTy G. "O&scnatior.s or, the role of the Ur.ive'- 
sity in devclopm-int plannitig”. Miiienn IZ (I): Jan 74:32-8 

Kins. EJm’jTid. "Feelir." of Crisis' opens way to selection”. 
Timys High.’r Elucation Supplement (126); IS Mar 74:11. 

Kin". Elnyjnd. "Wfin's for h'gh education?” Tint?.'; Higher 
Elmation Supplement 15 Feb 74: 11. 

I.im. David. "Role of the univc’sity ip. developm'int plaitnine 
in. Mala>sia”. .Kfawnu 12 (i),‘ Jan. 74:18 3Z. 

.McKibbin. CarrolJ R. "Politics of public h'gher education: 
Ncbr-iska”. .4.4.UP. Bulletin 59 (3); Sept 73:293-8. 

■Rmrgin.'sation, of h'ghcr education in Sweden”. Minerva 
IZ (I): Jan 74: 85-114. 

Roxenba’im, Allaa. "Politics of public higher education; 
Wiscousir”. A.A U.P. Bulletin 59 (L; Sept 73:298-3(0. 

Tucker, Joseph B. El. "Politics of public higher education. 
A.A.V.P. Bulletin 59 (3); Sept 73:286-323. 

Tucker, Joseph B. "Politics of public higher education: Ohio”. 
A.AM.P. Btfilcfin ?9{3i: Sept 73; 310-2-3. 

U.S. Special Task Force on Higher Education 1973 (Chairnaan.; 
Frank Newman) "Newman panel on the federal role in 
highet education”. Chronicle of Migiter Education 8 (6); 
29 Oct 73:6-9. 
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PHVSfCAr, SCIENCES 

MaHwfnatks 

1. Garai. Rmajan Kumar. Certain ip.vx*>ll}i3tion> in 

Reimaniai*. geometry. Universily of Buid'A’an. 

2. Hafin.der Singh- On some problems of the''m;)claslicily 
and generalised thcrmacUisticity. Punjabi L'nivcrsiiy. 

3. Khade. Vijay Kumar Dnyan-leo. Studies in groups of 
motions and collir.cations in, geriei.J relativiiv. Shivaji Uni¬ 
versity. 

4. Manna. Nemai Chandra. CerUin InvestiK-ilions in 
(fmi derivatives of real functions. University of Burjwan. 

5. Sarin. Vijay BKushan. Fluid flow through pipes and heat 
transfer effects. University of Delhi. 

Physics 

!. Choudhary, Samir Roy. A study of nuclear leuiions. 
Ravishir^ltaf University, 

2. Krishnamurty, R. Surface sinictui.il and microhirdncss 
studies of crystals! Jabalpur L'nivc'-siiv. 

3, Lanka Hart Hara Prasad. I am-r.c-ccrcc s.'cetra of 
heavily doped KCL. TIP hosphors. M.S University ofBaroda. 

1 4. Prcmichind. K. K-Shell photo electric cross sections of 
ow energy photons in light ckmonls .Andhra Ihrivcisiis. 

5. Rode. Nish'i. Magnetic, electric and \-ru\ study <4* 
SrS; (Mn. Zr) Phosphor.s. Jm.kji Ur.ocrvity. 

6. Sharma. Ram Gopal. Electrical and ihe-nv.iK;>fidiicti- 
vitics of dilute magnetic alloys at lovr tem.’>eraiurc- I nocoiiy 
of E>clhi. 

7. Sobh'ini. S. Propagation of ncuir(.»n tta\cs in crystal¬ 
line an.l nnn-cry.stallir.e a.ssemblies. Indian Instiu>tc of tech¬ 
nology. Delhi. 

8. Srinivisaa, R. Car.rjrmati.ir.'il studicv of random poly¬ 
peptides. Madras Univeniity. 

9. Taink. Jai Kishm Singh Applications of weak inic-- 
actions to stellar energy loss rate calculatiori>. l.-niscMly t>f 
Delhi. 

10. TaUiWdar. AmatenJra Nath The coital and molecu¬ 
lar siruciurc and pyridine pircraie wiiK .special ruf.Tcr.tc to (he 
use of optical transform meth:)d5. Uni'crsiiy of Gauhati. 

I [, Ver'.kataratr.am. S. Nuclear spectro-scoplc Investiga¬ 
tions on isotojses Cc 143, Sc 81. and Ge 75. ArtJhra L’niver- 
sity. 

Chemistry 

1 Bh^fit^kar. Vijavkuniar Narayan. Stuvliu^ related (iv 
OC-keto acids. V'ikrani University. 

2. B'sra. Mohcmlra Nath A study on the thi'-mal beha¬ 
viour of some pDlycrystalSine ins'ganic c:>mp!cvis by X-iay 
differaction and phy.sica! method University of G.iuhUi. 

3 Desai. Dinwhehandra Harikisandas. Th.erm-il hcha- 
haviouc of amylosc and iis de ivatives. Samar [»atc! Univer¬ 
sity. 

4 Gtrpla. Sadashiv. Transitional metal complexes of anti- 
malarials.^ Vikram University. 

5. Jain, Pancha Ram. Ion exchange studies on some lc>s 
familiar metal ions in aqueous methanol medium. Awadhesh 

Pratap Singh University. 

6. Jaiswal, Ram Prasad. Studies on hydroxamic acids. 

Ravtsluuikac-University. 
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7. Patki. Bh ilch indra Amhufas. X-ray spectroscopic stud/ 
of sonw bir.iry /iniermefallic) compounds. Nagpur Univer¬ 
sity. 

8- Puri. Stikhbir. Phsitxiecomposition and pliotoxidalion 
of diplwnylamine. Punjvv^^i University 

9. Eushoin'Icf Singh. Studies In conjugated Schiff bases. 
Punjabi liniversity. 

10. RimiP'jjam. V.M. Sad igapa. Studies in chromic acid 
oxidaion. University of Maura-'. 

11. Sixenn. AwaJh Kishorc. Kinetics of oxidation of citric 
tartaric acid and acid by water decomposition product of blue 
pcchromaic, .Awadttesh Pratap Singh, University. 

12. Swam'n.itfnn. C'.S. Studies in the chemisti-y of nalu- 
r.il pi'«.>ducts. I'niverxity t>f Madras. 

F.jrih Sciences 

I. An.sanig >iidar. S.M, Cir.r'.iie Sycniia and assixriutcd 
ovks <>f Koppal Arc-i. Raichur District, Mysore Slate. — 
K-irnatak Un.iscisiiy. 

.2 R »y- BlU'k.ir. P.iiit’tn .inj causes of inundation of the 
R.inn of Kutch. M.S. University of Haroda. 

t, Saty.«r-ar>'ar;.i, K, Studies on some aspects of the modern 
deltaic \cdimcnt> of the Mahanadi River, India. Andhra 
I'l'.norsjfy. 

r.rV'teciiny, Tev'hnnloiiV 

1, DcNimandc. Mohart Umakant. Aiiplicalion of asyn- 
ch^rnuus puKcd'.o;jucririal ciicuiis foi j>ower syvte'n protection. 
Nagpur I ni\c;si(y. 

2, Ch-nibc. om Prakash MuJanlal, An arvalvsis of spheri- 
c;il grids. Nagpiu I'nt\c!>if> , 

3. Kunoappart. R. MyJriKfynarnics and in;i'<s liariNport in 
rvU-oy disk cjntratiorv. I r.ivcrsity of Madras. 

4. .Sahai. J P A study or. the nature of the so-called blue 
pcfo\>chromic acid. Jah.ilpur I niversiiy. 

Mukh'.’padhyay. Avnirlsi Kumar. C uiYuilalisc changes 
in. nu’shintc.d piopcilics of mciuK under low cycle Fatigue. 
Indian In.'.iituts* of Tivhn-ilogy. iX-lhi. 

f'. Mardas, Arun Mui!idh.ir, Stress Jjstnbulum in cams 
and other profiled plates. Ind'an Institute of Tcchnolog>. 
r>eln;. 

Sinh.i. Dhiiendra N'N C'oniribulion to tiK analysis 
.tnj dcsii'n of linear and paiamcinc ampliliic-,. Indian Insti- 
luic of rcchn»!ogy. IX’lhi. 

8. Sistri. Kpmpclia Subhayya. Shift register sequences 
and their use in svntcm in ideniiilcation by crosscorrolaiion. 
M.S. t.’nivcisity of Bui'oda. 

‘i. Tnikkar, Kiritkiimar Kesh'ivlal. ficsclopmertls in 
.static relays fur iransmKsioji line protection. M.S. University 
of Haroda. 

10. Balakrishna Ran, K. Heat transfer in mechanically 
agitated gasliquid systems. Andhra University. 

BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

Biochemistry 

I Shah Dinesh Ghanshyamdas, Nutritional studies on 
pre-schpol children. M.S. University of Baroda. 


BcUwiy 


1. Chaadoni, M. Some aspects of tyiologv and c>'tolaKo- 
nomy of the medicinal plants of Siihyadii ranges. Kurnatak 
Univcjsity. 

2. Ingle. S.R, Furlhoi- .siudics of jhe intertiapjTcan chert 
flora of the IXtcan. Jabalpur University. 

.1. JCaratcla. V. V. A conttiluil/on to the noristics and 
phylosociology of the ( hbntaiiUcpur foresi tlivisim*. in Ciujarat 
Stale. SarJar Pale) University, 

4 Kothari. Ijxdruvadan Liiaclvin-.t. Morph iKistogcnic und 
developmental studies in garlic. Allium Sutivuin. .SurJar Patel 
University. 

5. Mairh. O P. Studies cju liie r:..di.>.cir:ic'j.Le of India. 
Saurashtni University. 

6. Naik. Mukund l.al. I.tulogical sUidic^ .,f -.ome gras'.- 
lands of Anibikapur, Kavi>h i<iA:u Univcrsiiy. 

7. Umrn'jchch.’in. M. Ihc niiva id Bhopal (Angiosperms). 

Vikiam University. 

ft. Vyas, Kantilal Jclli ilal. .\ v inliibution of lh‘- llorislk's 
and phyiosociolngy of riser Nuima la in. Gujurai State. Sar- 
dar Patel Univcisity. 

Zd^floiiy 


7. Rastogi, Surendra iCumar. A com;parison of analytical 
methods for soil zinc. Jawaharlal Nehru Krisht Vishwa- 
vidyalaya. 


Veterinary Stieiiff 


I * development of the fluffa- 

low IBabulus bubali.s; stomach wtth particular reference to orga- 
rtogencs-is and histogenesis. Gujarat Agricultural Unversity. 


SOCfAI. sctenccs 


Sociology 


I. IJcsIr.andc. Gopal Martand- A sociological 
infelleciuals m Vidarblvi. Nagpur University. 


study of 


2. Joshi. Ileinlata P. Social life of Hindu women after 
divorce in Bombay. S.N'.D.T. Women’s University. 

-t. KashaJikan Madnav Jansrdan. Social life as depicted 
IP. Jain.kavya literature. Shivaji University. 


■1. /Ciicra. P.D, .S.iciology of eh'Id deviilopnicnl 
I'unjabi Muslims. ljnivcr>ity of Delhi. 


among 


^ MKhra. R.or»i> Narayan. Socio-economic structure of 
Al.mih Marhiu-s. Ravj.shrn.kiir Univcrsiiv. 


1. Blnmra. IfarijinJe." .Singh nuingcs in i.hc havotvcylvs 
and lipid concentration of hiem )l>nip!i in relation tiiguvida! 
and cndocrtr.c cycles in Gryllus •'iriicul;Pu> rfcycc'. \ik;un 
Uftiversily. 

2. fJo.-i. Hjlkrlshna Unpu'uo, A fn >r,>h •Jog.Vj) study of 
the polymorphic forms of the Ir'iiv-tiv Nagou’ t.'msc^'jity, 

.1. Jogclkar, Asfn, A system die revivion of the lishc- of 
family s.ilcidac. \'ikram I ni.c.'sity. 

4. Kcshavan, R. SludiC' on Loloiir ihinges in the Pr.ovn 
niiUTohriichium kistcn.sis, MaraihwaJa Lnivcrsjty, 

5. Nap.irajan. K, Studies on llie gutlining of ^ une arth'‘o- 
p:>ds, Uriivcrsdy of .'vlii'lca'-, 

6. Sinha. Krishan Mohm. StuJie> on taxonomy, biono¬ 
mics and anatomy of a Lj\a-g.'vIfiJ. R.ivi>hap.kar Univer¬ 
sity. 

7. TtfctiSh'ire, Dn.yancshwar Bj.uiji. -Siudiev on the ncu''o- 
cnd.xTinc system in the DrugtniV-. Urthetrmr? chrysis iSalyst 
(Li'-scIlLiliJac: DJonaiai. N'agoar University. 

K S'adukulan, S. Coinoafativc studies on the ehcmica! na¬ 
ture of the hcpaloixincicus. the hncmolymsh and their role 
in the forinnion of cuticle in some arthropods. l.’nivctsity 
of Madras. 

Anricullurc 

1. Bddiger, M.K. StuiieN on some fictors inllucncing/in.c 
nutrition in hV'briJ mai^c (7ea Mays I.) g own, in soluiion tiil- 
lure. Univer.sity of Agricultural Sciences. Bangalore. 

2- C'hhalpar. Hari .Shewanun. Sonic pr»>b’cnis of post- 
harv'csi physiology iri Mango. M S. University of Harodi. 

3. Duttu. Abh'jit Kumar, htrecl of certain minora) nuiri- 

cnls tN.P. Ca» on g'owlh yield. n'^duUiion and nitrogen fixa¬ 
tion capacity of certain puisc University of Gauhiti- 

4. Gurdial Singh. Piiv.siological etanges in gnr,^ seeds 
during their mituration. dorminty and germination. Punjab 
Agricultural University. 

5. Padm'vnalihaiah. D.R. S(u<lies on the inducrtcc of some 
plant growth rcgulanis on certain mor,>!vil(>gical. phv>iologicul 
and biochemical changes in the developing grape bony, lamii 
Nadu Agricultural University. 

6. Raman, K.R. Studies in Jasmine with particular referen¬ 
ce lo Qowerirtg. Tamil Nadu AgiicuHural University. 


Politcal SfifBCf 

1. Hurarjko. Niru. Assani Public Service Canimi.ssjon 
l.'iiivef>ily of Ciauh'iti. 

2. Jelly. Nan.'-v- _ Parliament and India’s China policy 1950- 
ly^’t. Jawahirial Nchtu University, 

. 3 . v.iid>anythin. N, Inferr.Htior.al Labour Organisation 
tmvenf/onv and ihw /nfluence on labour legislation and 
Praeikes /n Ind/a. Jarvah'adnl Nehru University, 

Uvo wriMc? 

). Niianiana Kao. G. Chinging conditions ripj growihof 
agricultural economy in the Krishna and Godavari Districts 
iKW-lilW. Andnea University. 

2. .SarinI. Kailash Chandra, Rural credit in Assam: A 
ca‘'-e stud.v of N dbarj Subdivision. University of Gauhati. 

.3. Scciltaramin. S.P. .A study of the role of coojjerativc 
Cciiton marketing; and processing societies in South Gujarat. 
S.irJvir Patel University. 

l:idi<calio:i 

1. Gaijar. Jagdishchundra Joiiaram. A critical study of M.S. 
University community towards students personnel services. 
M.S University of Riiroda, 

2. Croyah Ri.iindcr Pai. A study of some personality cor- 
rctiitcs of creativity in secondary school teachers under training. 
Punjabi University. 

.3. Joshi. Rasiklal Jay.,hinkar. A study of creativity and 
Some personality traits of the inlcllcctually gifted high school 
students. M.S. University of Baroda. 

4. Lai Pratup Singh, Interaction analysis, micro-teaching 
and iiiDdification oC teacher classroom behaviour. M.S. Uni- 
X'cr.sity of Baroda, 

5. Lulla, Taravaii Parasram. An investigation into the 
c/Tecls of feac.hcrs’ cias.iroojn behaviour. M.S. University of 
Baroda. 

6. Mankad, S.D. Planning the objectives for the (caching 
of Guj^ati in secondary schools of Gujarat and the construc¬ 
tion of objectives based curriculum for Std. X. Saurashtra 
University. 
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t. Micrft. Kamai Rani. EvolviiV a method ^achins 
Bp.^^ aii a second Uu^age €»- b^her secondary classes in 
Delhi schools. University of Delhi. 

8. Pandit, Saraswati Shantipiiya. A critical study of tiw 
contribution of the Arya Siunaj to Indian cduciitior. M.S. 
University of Baroda. 

9. Patel. Bhikhubhai Narsinhbhai. Study of leadership 
for improving instructions in high .schools of .selected districts 
iit Gujarat. M.S. University of Baroda. 

Commerce 

1. GuJhane. Pundlik: Krishnarao. Distribution of foodgrains 
in Maharashtra State. Nagpur University. 

2. Sonl. Rimdayal ^irdharilal. The problems and pro¬ 
cesses of the development of consumer’s caoperation in Vidar- 
bha, Nagpur University. 

MsBagtntent 

1. Kalra. S.K.. A study of high achievers in an industrial 
organisaion; A study in a nationalised Bank. Tata Institute 
oi Social Sciences, Bombay. 

2. Patil. B.R. C.)n;iliatior,; A .study into its functioning 
and cTectivoness with special reference to Kamtiak. Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences. Bombay, 

3. Ramamurthy, L, Impact of changing work technology on 
the manii^r in industry. Tata Institute of Social Sciences. 
Bombay. 

HL'MkNfTfES 

Philosophy 

1. Pandey. Ghanshyam. A critical examination of the 
principles of logical positivism. Awadhesh Pratap Singh 
Univftsity. 

Literature 

English 

1. Lakshmana Rao, D. The quest for identity in the fic¬ 
tion of Iterr-.ard MaUmud. Andhra University. 


Cohtl. daahvantsiah Chhatrasiith. Raja Radhikaram^- 



7. Mishra. Mithicsh. Hindi sufi kavya mein soundaiya 

hh-ivna. Jiw'jiji University. 


g. Paliwal. Vl-shnudatfa Shorma. Riiikal kc dhvanivadi 
Hindi acharyon ka tulnatmak adhyayan. D. Lint. Vikram 
University. 

9. Saxena. Lakshnm Sahay. Nai kashni: Sarn:yiJc 
iiandarbh aur pramukh kahanikar. Jiwaji University. 

10 Schgal. Puran Lai. Sant Peepa kcc kritiyon ka sankalan 
evam sampadan. ViWaram University. 

11. Tiivari, Bhola Nath- Tajuveki. Jabalpur University. 

12. Vemn. .Sumiira. Siyaram Sharan Gupta; Vyakfitv 
aur kritttv. Jiwaji University. 

Assamtrse 

1. ICilita, Nirc ’.dra Cnindca- Saiva cult and Saiva litera¬ 
ture of Assam. Uii vcrstiy cfGaiihati. 

2. SaTni. Hcniinta Kumar, .A d-:;c.”j,jtivc study of the 
s.xio-religjous life of the Assame>c Hindus. Univcrsiiy of 
Gauliati. 

Murmhi 

1. Chtiaic, Krj.shn-di Madhav. Shri Gulabrai Mohaxajcche 
vyangmiya ani vicharaapada Nagpur Univc’sity. 

2. Jog. Vijas Sakhiram, Samyavadicht aJnuaik Marathi 
vyan ignnyarcc) parin.ini. Nag;>ur iT.ivrsity, 

•L Map.'Jvakar. SinJau. Haikrishan yiichya sahUyachc 
mulyapan. V ikrain L^niversity. 

4. Savavki’’. Subhas Da-nsdar, .\siiU\ad vu Marathi 
kadambri. Vikram Unbersiiy, 

7<7/<e-v 

I H.inumanihi R.i <• P. Mahukavi Dhiirjati’}, poetry luicl 
personality. Andnra University. 

Konnad.i 


Sanskrit 

J, .Acharya. S.M. A critical study of Gcet Gaurijiati by 
Bhanudatta with editing of the same. Saueaxhtea University. 

2. Choudhri, Ram Vilas, Sanskrit sahilyc piiranamadhii- 
nik kavikritinama samikshanam, K-S. Darbhanga Univer¬ 
sity. 

3. Rath. Banamali. A study ott the Sri K'-isnalilam-tam. 
Berhampuc University. 

4. Wurm, Alois, Characterisation in the Ramayana of 
Valmiki; A textual study with a criiicai review of the genesis of 
the Ramayana. Karitatak University. 

Punjabi 

I. Anand. Tarlok Singh. A critical study of Pumn Singh 
as a poet. Punjabi University, 


1. Unudcvi, ,M R. K,i\i Chikru'aiti Piuha Nattu i'ltana 
kritigalu- Karnatak Univerxily, 

History 

1- Gu'^dirshan. Singh. The character and impact uf Singh 
Sabha mncmcr.i- Punjabi Univcrxil). 

2. Kolhekar, Shinta Vyankatesh Tut GaikwaJ-; of 
Bannla and the Last India Company. 1770-18:0. Nagpur 
University. 

3. Mukhiria. P.atap .Singh, Tne in.lerml administration 
<»f India unuer Lord Aukland. IBIO-*}:, Awadncah Praia,> 
Singh University. 

4. Mukhopadnyay, Gouri Sankar. The Mughal and the 
Briiish, 180vl837. University cT Bmowan. 

5. P/asannalaksh-Tt''. M.J. The p-osiiion of women in Tamil 
Nad from Sangam age to 9th century A.D. University of Mad¬ 
ras. 


Hiiidi 

1 Chandele, Sh«h Narayan. Copal Mishra kcc kritiyon 
ka aiochnatmak adhyayan. Ravishan-kar University. 

2. Ch^turvedi, Bipin Kumar. BriJ lokvarta mem surya. 
Jiwaji Untveisity. 

3 Chaurasia, Shivcharan. Malwa anchal ke kavyion kcc 
Hindi sahitya ko den. Vikram University. 


b. Ram Siya Singh. Baghel-British sambandh, 185S-I948. 
Awadhesh Pratap Singh University. 

7. Vikram Jit Singh. Military campaigns of Anglo-Mysorc 
Wars I and II- University of Delhi. 

8. Walia. Urmilla. Relations of the Government of India 
with the Indian staves, 1823-35. University of Etelhi. 

Geography 


4. Do^.i, Sutendrakant Kan.ilal. Sh’‘i Bh.agawalip||fasad^_ V Panda. Banmali Prasad, Chhaitisgaih Basin: Astur^in 

Vajpayee aur unka katha sahitya. M.S. University of Buod^'2- ^tgricuhiiral land use. Jiwaji University 

5 Dubey Prem Narayan. Madhya Pradesh '2 IWtukla* Hira Lai. A word geography of Bhaghelkhana. 

bhasha paxiwar kcc boliyan. Ravishankar University^^^^- Ravish^ar University. 
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CLASSIFIED A D V E R T I S E x\l E N T S 


INDIAN INSIITLTE OF TECHNO- 
IADOV, BOVfBAV 
P.O. LET., POWAI, BOMRAY.76 

Advertisement No. 774-74 

AfPUCATioNS are invited f.ir the posts 
ol‘ Assistant Professor and Lecturer 
in ihc Departrrwnt of MatKematics, 
LIT. Bombay in the prescribed firm 
obtainable from the Registry. 

Bombay P.O. I.LT. . Powai. Bunihav- 
76 on request accompanied hy self ad¬ 
dressed er.veloj>e (2^ cm. x W cm.). 
Candidates fiom abrivad m:iy apply on 
plain p'apcE. Candidates employed in 
OovCT.’nent Sc'nt-Govcrnmcn.i Organi¬ 
sations Of Educational Insliiiilions must 
apply through proper channel. Last dale 
for receipt of application is 15-6-74. 

f. Scale of Pay 

1. Assistant Professor ; Ks, TO!)-50-12^0 

2. Lecturer : Rs. 40'.140-S(>0 

-SO-^SO, 

t'(. Affunanccs 

DA.. H.R.A,. (‘.A. etc. admissible 
as ,>cr rules of the Institute, 

If]. Qiiatifkations 

1. .Vssitant ProfcsJior 

First Class M-tsterN degee in Mathe- 
nialics followed by Doctorate Jcgrci, 
At least ycits csiKrjcnce in teaching 
and research in one or more ot the gjsen 
areas of s^iccialisation. 

2. Lecturer 

First Class Master's degree in Mathe¬ 
matics with three years eapericnce in 
teaching and research in one or more of 

rhe given Ol'kas of : f Aa'/iT- 

rate degree desirable. 

Areas of SpecUHsation 
I. Modem Algebra 

2- Topalogy includirag Algebraic To¬ 
pology 

3. Analysis including Functional 
AJiolysis 

4. Numerical Analysis 

5. ProbabiUly and Statistics 

6. Operations Research. 

IV. Candidates may be considered 
for appointment as R^earch Associates 
Oil a consolidated salary. 


INDIAN INSTITUTE OF TECHNO¬ 
LOGY, BOMBAY 

POW.VT, BOMBAY 400 076 

Advertisement \n. 770 

AD.MISSIONTO MASTER’S DEGREE 
PROGRAMMi: IN ENGINEERING 
(M. TECH.) 

1974-75 SESSION 

Applications arc invited for admission 
to the following courses leading to the 
Degree of Master of Tcclmology (M. 
Tech.) in: (i) AE RON.AUTICAL EN¬ 
GINEERING. Oi) CHEMICAL EN¬ 
GINEERING. Oil) CIV IL ENGINEER¬ 
ING. (iv) ELF.CTRICAL l-NGINEER- 
ING INCLUDING ELtCTRONICS. 

(v) mechanical eng INEERING 

and (vi) MF.TALI I'RGICA/. EN¬ 
GINEERING. 

Following a comprehensive review^ of 
the postgraduate educational pattern, 
signiticant changes have b«n introduced 
in the Master's Jc^yrcc ;5rrvrranTmc of 
the Institute from the academic \<ar 
scheduled to coomicncc on 22nd July 
1074. In the nev.' programme, the 
courses arc being organised on a semester 
basis with the credit system replacing 
the limc-basctJ Systent The student has 
the option either to obtain a General 
Master’s degree in ,iny branch of En¬ 
gineering (without Sisccialisation) or to 
spcciall.sc in a particular elective groui> 
otTcred by a Department. The flexibi¬ 
lity in the programme allows the sltiJcnt 
a wide choice of courses ofTcrciI both 
within and outside the department as 
well as in certain interdisciplinary' areas. 
The Master’s degree programme is rrow 
open for fuH-iime r^lar students, 
Practising Engineers .sponsored either 
as full-time or part-time students or rton- 
sponsored part-time students. The 
efuration of the programme thus becomes 
varied from a minimum of 3 semesters 
(18 months) if> a maximum of eight 
semesters (4 years approximately), 

Scholarship-s of Rs. 250'- p.m. are 
awarded to unsponsored full-tijjw 
students admitted to these courses 
tenable for amaximum duration of 23 
months. Hostel accommodation is 
available to all students. 

Candidates arc selected by a test and 
interview field in July 1974 at the Insti¬ 
tute at Bombay. The candidates called- 
for interview are to meet their own ex¬ 
penses. 


Minimj.n Qadiflcations 

Candiditcs with a Bachelor’s degree 
<^r equivalent as recognised by the All- 
India Council for Technical Education 
in th'2 approprialc branch of Engineer¬ 
ing (Aeronautical. Chemical, Civil, 
Electrical, Filcctronics, Telecommuni¬ 
cation. Mechanical and Metallurgical) 
with a minimum Cumulative Perfor¬ 
mance Index of 5.5. or with at least 55 
Pttr cent of mirks in the qualifying e.xa- 
'Uinitiop. are eligible for seeking admis- 
Mon. Graduates in Civil, Electrical 
arid Mcclvmical Engiricc-ing are also 
ejtgible for admission to the Aeronautical 
liP.'^incseiing branch. Some of ihe elec¬ 
tives in ilv; M'Xhinical Engineering 
blanch arc also open for graduates in 
AcroiViulical and Mciaikirgical En- 
ginwring. Some of the electives im the 
Metallurgical Einginecring branch arc 
also open to gi atlu-iua in Chemical and 
Mevhanical Engineering. 

C^andidaies with a. Master’s degree 
in Physics with Wiieless/Electrotiics./ 
Radio Physics, as special subjcctfs) 
urc also corvsiderej Cor admission to 
s.fttic of the doci/w groups in Electri- 
cal Enginewring, provided they have 
Passed th: qualifying examination with 
ai least 60 per cent of marks. 

CANDIDATES BELONGING TO 
SCHEDULED CASTE,TRIBE WILL 
He considered for admission 
Provided they have obtain¬ 
ed ATLEAST 50% OF MARKS AT 

the qualifying examination. 
Special consideration will 
be shown to them in matters 

OF ADMLSSION. THEY ARE ALSO 
EXEMPTED FROM PAYMENT OF 
TUITION FEES. 

Candidates who baxw apj^cared at 
atva corrciponling qualifying examina- 
tioia and are awaiting results are also 
eligible to apply. 

Information brochure and application 
6>rni>.' InCormxtiaa hrc/chorc givifis 
detailed information records electives 
olYeLc.1 etc. and application forms can 
be had from the Deputy Registrar 
(Academic) by enclosing a scif-addccsscd 
stamped (.1^3 paisc) envelope of size 
23 s l8 cm and superscribed ' 'Admission 
iM. Tech, aaufsc in ... (Merttion hero 
branch of Engineering). Completed ap¬ 
plications with Indian Postal Order for 
Rs. S'- must reach the Deputy Registrar 
( Academic) by I5lh June 1964. 

Postal requests for application form, 
I'cocived without a self-addressed, ade¬ 
quately stamped and duly .superscribed 
Envelope of the appropriate size, or re¬ 
ceived after 7th June 1974 will not be 
(intcit^ned. 
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»<Dt\N B^nrUTR or TBCHJW. 

LOGY« OOMSAY 
P.O. IXT^ POWAt, BOiymVY<76 

AWE!mSEME\T NO. 77S/74 

APPI.ICATIONS arc invite for ibe 
ftolkmftce pennanent posts tn tbe Institute 
litovy. 

0) Librarian: Scale of Pay: Rs. 

noo-Stvisoo^ieoo. 

(K) Dy. librarian: Scale of Pay: Rs. 
700-50-1250. 

AIlowaiKxs: D.A., H.R.A.. C.A. cic. 
attottsaSile as per ruks of the In^tute. 

The Institute Library has a large 
coliecticH) of book^ and it subscribes to 
a number of nati^al and international 
jtHimab. In addition, it has an exhaus- 
dve cetketion of back volumes of these 
journals. The Library is <Hie of the vital 
faeiKtics catering to the needs of faculty 
in thdr teaditng and research. The Irtsti- 
tuie is eacpei^ed to acquire ^lortly Xero¬ 
graphic facilities and c^her visual aids. 
Ttes, the posts frf LiWarian and Deputy 
librarian offer a chaltoige to persons 
with imagination who are prepared to 
organise a first rate library. 

QUAUFIC-ATIONS: 

(0 UbnrlM: 

A Scholar of academic standing 
cveferabjy with a Ph.D. dqrec in Lil^ 
rary Seknee having previous experi¬ 
ence and deep interest in guiding the 
wOTk of a Uoivtraty Icv^ Library. The 
incumb^t is expected to be in constant 
toodi and dialogue with the faculty. 
%oukl posses personality, calibre and 
Ideas ia the mant^oncDt of the Library 
cooduerve to the acadonic growth of 
the Institute. Knowler^ ^ foreign 
hnguagR desirable. 

Depoty Lftrariaa: 

Preferably First Class Master's d^yee 
in Sdeo^nEngineerii^/Technology and 
Pnrii^tdy Master’s dcsiee in library 
Scieiice with S ycaiv ^perietra in 
a re^xmstblc pc^kM) in a Uoiversiiy 
level Ulnary. Should be well ctw- 
versant with the day to day wockk^ of 
dte Liln'ary and dioutd have keen inte¬ 
rest in L^^rary Management such as 
proper catak^lng, pr^ratkmof sideo- 
tific and tedmlcal btNiogtBPhles, library 
budgei etc. Sbcxjkl be able to h^ 
students widi reference and research 
inaferaib. 

Candidates who do not posses the 
fonnal qualMication in tte library S^t- 
ce but have outstanding eduratireial 
bad^rcniod uid wish to take the assigii- 
meiU as a Career wdl also be consklered. 
Sdected candidate wiH be mcwiaged 
by fadHtfes bewv provided to impt^ve 
otepdenoeifidiearcsaor UtewySden- 
oe. 

frcKn pmom ra Inda 


sh^d be irede on the ^etcrilcd frrm 
obtainable free of cha^ feom 

the Institute by sliding a 
scir-addr. sfed cr.vdorc of 25crax10em 
size. 


Ai^kants from abroad iray apply On 
plain paper fTwo cof^). 

Candidates employed in Go^viurent/ 
Swm-Governirwnt Organisations or 
Educational Institutions imnt ansly 
through proper dtannel. 


CT^frteted abdications should reach 
the Rraistrar. Indian Institute of Tech¬ 
no^, P.O.M.T., Pbwai, Bomhay- 
40C076 by 5».74. ’ 


INDIAN INSnrVTE OF TFfTlNO. 
LOGY ILANPUR ITT POST OFFICE 
KANPUR 

ADVERTISEMENT NO. 13/74 

APPLICATIONS are iovhed for the post 
of an Aircraft Maintenance Engineer in 
the Flight l.abftfaiorv of the Efepan- 
men* of Aeronautical Engineering. IlT 
Kanpur. Dcpeoding upon the quali¬ 
fications and experience, the selected 
candidate may be offered one of ihe 
foUowing positions:— 

Mircraft hUiMcaacc CKirKer fjimior 
Scare): 

Pay scale .• R$. 700-40-950-50*1200 
•Airwaft Manlcmacc Eng:neer (Sttfor 
Scafe); 

Pay scale: Rs. I250-d0.1550 

•SAita to rerisioa ea tbe basis of lUnl 
pay coaiausrion repor t. 

, TIk Right l^boratoTy of IlT Kan¬ 
pur is engaged in educational, develoiv 
men! and research programmes in aero¬ 
dynamics and flight mechanics. It also 
imparts instructioti in gliding through 
the eliding & Soarii^ Centre. 

The Laboratory has a well equipped 
hanger, and a 3.000 ft. runway from 
which it operates the fo}k>wing air¬ 
craft; 


AIrpfaocs: 

(1) Cessna I82H filed with Continen¬ 
tal—0-470 engine 

(2) Kper PA-t6 fitted with Lycoming 
—0-370 engtoe. 

(3) Kaspur-n fitted with Lycoming— 
0-540 tti^ne. 

GOden; 

(1) Rcdiini. 

<2) ITG-3. 

(3) KaitikK$-lI 


(4) Sebweter 1-3^. 

CO SdiwNzer Z-2Z. 

Presently, the biboratorv has a comple- 
ment of a dozen aircraO maimenance 
crew. 


Job Dewrlirtion: 

Tlw aircraft mainfenance »igineer will 
be repemsitde for providing total en¬ 
gineering support required for carrying 
out the pr«%grammes of the Right Labo¬ 
ratory. His duties include: 

(i> Maintenance and overhaul of the 
airiidancs and gliders and of all ^uip* 
ment and facilitte of the laboratory, 

00 Carrying out necessary modiflea- 
liom on the aircraft as and when re¬ 
quired for conducting tests and experi¬ 
ments. 

Oil) Procurement and storage of air¬ 
craft spares, tools, eauipment and ma¬ 
terials. 


Qnlificiltons & Experience; 


The applicant must hast the neces¬ 
sary Aircraft and Ghdcr Maintenance 
Engineer’s Licence (Cal A. B. C and X) 
Persons with an engineering d^ree and' 
or licence m Cat D will be preferred. 
He most have a minimum 5 years’ 
experience as an aircraft mamienancc 
engineer to he considered foi the post 
in Junior Scale and of 10 years fiir post 
in Senior scale Perm.is who have re¬ 
tired from active duty rnas' oho apply. 
Such cind 1 dale^ may be offered ad hoc 
appointment for one year or more 

Other things bsing equal preference 
will be given to Scheduled Caste,Tribe 
candidates. 

The post IS permanent and carry re¬ 
tirement benefit m the shape of C.P.F. 
cum-Gratuity Scheme or G.P.F-cum- 
Penskm-cum-Graluity Schonc. 

The age of retirement is sixty years. 
Besides pay, posts carry allowaiKCS 
according to the Institute Rules, whkii 
at ii^jent correspond to those ad¬ 
missible to Central Govicmmcnt em¬ 
ployees stationed at Kanpur. H^her 
initial pay is admissible to spcctaUy 
qualified and deserving candidates called 
for interview’, The candidate will be 
paid ssccmd class fare from the (riace 
of duty to Kanpur and l^ck by the 
shortest route. 

Applications diould be made on tbe 
prescribnl forms obtainabte free of 
ffcon the Registrar of the Ij^- 
tute by sendii^ self-addreted onsumped 
envek^ of 25 cms. x 10 (mis. size. 
Api^ications should be accompanied 
by a po;^l order for Rs. 7.50 (I.fi7 p, for 
sdiedule raste /tribe candUote). 

All applicatiODS sluKild the Re- 
filster, ItttUsn IssRttttte of TetMk^irt 
]IT1^0friee,Kas?'jr 20»Ufitatetdby 
Ao3«4 Ifi, 1974. 
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Editor: ANJNI KUMAR 


Declining Ethics 
of Examinations 


H. S. Singha 


Ethics of a system is very vital to its successful functioning 
because public faith and acceptability binges mostly on it. A 
system has not only to be fair but should also appear to be fair. 
It is the declining ethics of the examination system that seems to 
threaten it more than anything else. Cheating in examination 
appears to have become a social and educational phenomenon of 
sizable dimensions. So pernicious is its effect that it can prove 
baneful not only for examination system but for the education 
system itself. It makes examinations technically worthless, re¬ 
duces learning to a frustrating experience and can also prove 
socially disastrous. As a consequence of unfair means the 
examination marks which are supposed to be indicators of scho¬ 
lastic achievement become meaningless entities. The difference 
between students getting 40 and 50 marks may not be due to the 
difference in their inherent ability or understanding of the sub¬ 
ject matter but may simply be due to their ingenuity and resour¬ 
cefulness in beating the examination system. The extraneous 
factors introduced by unfair means invalidate the whole process 
of testing. Not only this, unfair means have a serious backwash 
effect on the process of leaching and learning in the universities. 
Examinations are recognized as a strong mobilizing force in edu¬ 
cation. They provide a strong stimulus to educational effort 
affecting teachers, students and even the universities. This moti¬ 
vating force vanishes when there is an impression that examina¬ 
tions would not be conducted fairly or honestly. Furthermore, 
unfair means in e^amiaations do not cripple only the educa¬ 
tion system but also destroy the very democratic fabric of our 
society. As a consequence of malpractices, the distinction bet¬ 
ween competence and in-competence becomes more difficult to 
discern and the principles of equality of opportunity and social 
justice which are essential ingredients of democracy, as we un¬ 
derstand it, are observed only in their violation. If unfair means 
in examinations do really exist they will bring about all-round 
inefficienev and wastage by putting people in positions by virtue 
of wrong labels they get through dubious means. 

The above mentioned serious consequences justifiably make 
unfair means in examinations a serious matter of deep public 
concern. Every year during examination days we are haunted 
bydhe.abominabIe monster of unfair means. It comes in the 
v^ise ;pr i^aterials hidden in students’ persons, smuggling of 
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answer books in and out of the examination haU, 
outright dictation of answers on loud-speakers^ 
attacks on invigilators and umpteen oti^r 
forms. As cheating in examinations is essentially 
the illegitimate child of the education system 
and the under-developed economy born in a 
decadent society, it is natural that there should be 
some hush-hush and consequent exaggeration about 
it. That is why the Association of Indian Universi¬ 
ties took up recently a survey of unfair means in un¬ 
der-graduate examinations for the academic year 
1972-73 just to size up the issue. This paper reports 
part of the findings of that survey, particularly those 
dealing with the extent of unfair means during the 
conduct of university examinations. 

The question of measurement of the size of unfair 
means is a highly complex affair. Even if there ap¬ 
pears to be no semantic amfusion, real meaning of 
unfair means may be elusive, rest as it does on the 
thin edge of social acceptability. The ultimate aim 
of candidates who sit for the examinations is to secure 
marks as high as possible. Only when the means 
adopted for the purpose deviate from accepted social 
norms, they become unfair. The difference between 
fair and unfair is really as tenuous as between honest 
sod dishonest bebaytour Take for example the case 
of guessing the expected questions for examinations 
and resorting to selective or eliminative study. This 
recognized way of prep^ing for the present exami¬ 
nations is seldom questioned. Similarly, if a student 
presents a point of view in his answer just to impress 
the examiner, regardless of his own convictions, he 
would possibly pass the test of social acceptability. 
So is the case with students whtiog around the topic 
when not sure of the answer. These subtle ways 
would rather go uo^r the respectable rubric of‘test- 
wiSCTCss'. To avoid these djf^ulties, we simply take 
examinations to be a game and if it is played accord¬ 
ing to roles it is played well. So unfair means for 
the purposes of the present study would imply the 
or^miz^ or unorganized defiance of university rules 
in the ]»‘oce$s of taking university examinations. 
There is also another difficulty connected with the 
measurentent of the size of cheating in examinations, 
ft concerns uoder-reportage of the cases of unfair 
tneass. The study considers only the number of 
Oases reported to the universities. This is certainly 
a Ihurtation of the study. Furtbensorc, there could 
be unfair means before the examination, during the 
extmmtion and alter the examination In this 
paper we shall be cimcerned only with the incidence 
trf unfair means during the actual conduct of exa- 
mmatioiis, and that too mainly with the problems of 
extent of incidence. No attempt is made to prove 
ordisprove hypothesis. What emerges is a set of 
observations which could further generate hypotheses. 

The conduct of examinations represents the climax 
of the process of testing in the universities. It is 
bere Iffiat the interaction between the students and 
the system of examinatrons become maximum. It 
Is natural ^refore to expect maximum incidence 
at dtis ^ge only. This has been more than proved 
by the survey conducted by the A.I.U. 


The fact that ]na^>ractices in university examina¬ 
tions is a natioDid problem is also amply prbved, if 
a proof is at all required, by Tabic I read with the 
proviso that the figures in tins tatHe refer only to the 
reported cases. Table I gives the extent of unfair 
means during the actual conduct of examinations 
in the mainstream universities. Column 4 of the 
table gives the index as the number of unfair 
m^ns cases reported per thousand students registered 
with the university for examinations. The index 
varies from 0.69 to 48.04. There is no university 
completely free from cheating during the examina¬ 
tions. The national index of unfair means for the 
maiostream universities as the number of cases re¬ 
ported perjthousand students who sit for the examina¬ 
tions comes to 11,27 which is certainly not a grati¬ 
fying figure. This implies that for every about 89 
students who were registered for undergraduate 

TABLE 1 


Extent of reported unfair means (UFM) cases Hi uoder- 
graduate examinations held during 1972*73 in (be 
mainstream Universities 


S. No. Univer- 

No. of 

No. of UFM No. or UFM 

sity 

students 

cases 

cases per 

registered 

reported 

1000 student 




reqistered 

0 1 

2 

3 

4 

1. Agra 

67,953 

859 

12.64 

2. AjDdhra 

91,717 

396 

4.32 

3. B.H.U. 

3,425 

30 

8.76 

4. Bangalore 

.35,182 

36 

1.02 

5. Baroda. M.S. 23,0)2 

16 

0.69 

6. Berhumpur 

9,038 

85 

9.40 

7. Bhopal 

23,175 

292 

12.59 

8. Dibrugarb 

11,628 

57 

4.90 

9. Gauhati 

27,710 

106 

3.83 

10. Guru Nanak 

50,304 

1,437 

28.45 

ii. Jiwaji 

2.5,327 

378 

14.92 

12. Jodhpur 

8,405 

31 

3.69 

13. Kanpur 

70,996 

K431 

20.16 

14. Kashmir 

17,442 

239 

13,70 

lf>. Kurukshetra 

6.790 

43 

6.33 

16. Madurai 

1,13,354 

139 

1.23 

17. Nagpur 

1,07,004 

1,972 

18.43 

18. Pan jab 

1,55,822 

3,714 

23.83 

19. Poona 

1,39,226 

241 

1.73 

20. Punjabi 

47,263 

673 

14.24 

21. Rajasthan 

95,502 

602 

6.30 

22. Ranchi 

32,454 

1.559 

48.04 

23. Sardar Patel 

13,732 

26 

1.89 

24. Saugar 

23.006 

288 

12.52 

25. Shivaji 

66,828 

231 

3.46 

26. South 




Gujarat 

33,322 

51 

1.53 

27. Sri Venkates- 



wara 

43,110 

262 

6.08 

28. Udaipur 

6,4S2 

16 

2.48 

Overall 13,49,409 

15,210 

11.27 
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examiaations during 1972'73, one student was alleged 
to have indulged in unfair means during the ccu)> 
duct of examinations. 

Tabic J1 gives the frequency distribution of the 
mainstream universities over the index for unfair 
means. It appears that in 42.86% of the universi< 

TABLE H 


Distribution of main universities over the index of 
mifair means (as the number of unfair means cases 
reported for every 1000 students registered for exams) 


Index 

No, of 
Universi¬ 
ties 

Cummulative 

frequency 

■ Percen¬ 
tage cum¬ 
mulative 
frequency 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Below 3 

7 

7 

25.00 

3 6 

5 

12 

42.86 

6—9 

4 

16 

57.14 

9—12 

1 

17 

60.71 

12—15 

6 

23 

82.14 

15—18 

0 

23 

82.14 

18-21 

2 

25 

89.29 

21—24 

1 

26 

92.86 

24—27 

0 

26 

92.86 

Above 27 

2 

28 

100.00 


ties the index is less than 6 wl\ile in 82.14 it is less 
than 15. 

It may be natural to expect the number of unfair 
means cases to increase or decrease with the number 
of students registered for examinations. In the 
present study the rank order correlation co-efficiem 
between the two comes out to be 0.70. But that 
does not really help. It would be more desirable 
from the point of view of university governance to 
proveordisprovewUethcr the tiumberof unfair means 

cases increases at an increasing rale. One method of 
doing it is to lind out if there is any relationship 
between the index of unfair means to the number of 
examinees- The rank order correlation between 
these two comes to 0.14 which is too small to stand 
any test of significance. This has an implication that 
we cannot take administrative unmanageability of 
university enrolments as an alibi for unfaii means. 
We have to look elsewhere. In other words, unfair 
means in universitv examinations is not an adminis¬ 
trative problem; it is basically a socio-economic 
problem and the causes as well as the remedies will 
have to be thought of in social terms. This is not 
to say that we can afford to be complacent a.s far as 
university administration is concerned. It has 

naturally to be geared to meet the difficult situation 
arising out ofthe use of unfair means in examina¬ 
tions. 

It would be interesting to study the inter-faculty 

variation in the incidence of unfair. For thispur- 

pof : various faculties were divided into three major 


groups: (i) Arts and Humanities including Com¬ 
merce (ii) Science and (iit) Professional faculties like 
Medicine, Engineering, Law, Education etc. Table III 
(on next page) gives the faculty-wise analysis of 
reported cheating during the examinations. The 
overall index of unfair means for Arts is 12.71 and 
it varies from 0.35 to 49.04 in different univer¬ 
sities. In sciences the overall index is 8J0 and it 
ranges from 0.34 to 52.63. In the professional 
faculties the overall index is 7.88 and it varies 
from 0,00 to 42.29. The difference of the means of 
the indices for any two of the three major groups of 
faculties does not appear to the significant. This 
disproves the common notion that Arts and 
Humanities students are more prone to the use of 
unfair means in examinations. 

Is violence during examinations a myth or a 
reality? Table IV based on the data received from 
the universities concerning the number of cases invol¬ 
ving violence during 1972-73 examinations may give 

TABLE IV 


Number of students of the reporting universities 
indulging in violence during undergraduate 
examinations in 1972-73 


S. 

University 

Total No. of 

No. 


violent cases 

0 

1 

2 

1. 

Andhra 

1 

2. 

Dibrugarh 

1 

3. 

Guru Nanak 

2 

4. 

Jiwaji 

3 

5. 

Kashmir 

1 

6. 

Punjabi 

6 

7. 

Sri Venkateswara 

1 

8. 

Others* 

0 


•Universities of Agra, Bangalore, Baroda, Berhimpur, Bhopal 
B.H.l/., Gauhali, Jodhpur, Kanpur. Kurukshetra, Madurai. 
Nagpur. Paniab, Poona, Rajasthan, Ranchi, Sardar Patel, 
Saugar, Shivaji. South Gujarat and Udaipur did not report 
any violent cases during J 972-7.1. 

some partial reply lo it. Out of 28 universities res¬ 
ponding to the survey only 7 universities have repor¬ 
ted some violent eases. Thus some violence has been 
reported only in 25% ofthe reporting universities. 
The maximum number of violent cases in aay uni¬ 
versity during 1972-73 is 6. In terms of students 
who were alleged to have used unfair means, out of 
15,210 students only 16 were reported to have resor¬ 
ted to violence. This means that out of about 951 
students who use unfair means one tends to be vio¬ 
lent. If we consider the total number of students, 
for every 84,338 students registered for undergrad¬ 
uate examinations one student tends to use unfair 
means accompanied by violence. In any case, if we 
go by reported cases, violence does not seem to be a 
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real problem. Being sensational in nature, violent 
eases are bound to attract more public attention. 

In conclusion, we may say that cheating during 
the conduct of examinations is a universal problem. 
Every university is affected by it to a lesser or a 
greater degree. There is, however, no relationship 
between the size of the university and the incidence 


of unfair means. There also appears to be so de> 
ference in diffnent faculties as regards the magni¬ 
tude of unfair means. 

Talk of violence may also be rather exaggerated. 

(A.cknow>edgeinent; The author is thankfuUoShri A.K. 
Srimani, Statistician, A.I U. for verifying and updating Ihe 
tables). 


TABLE III 

loteT’faculty variation of the incideDce of unfair means In the undergraduate examinations of 1972-73 


S. University Index of UFM Index of UFM Index of UFM Remarks 

No. for Arts and for science for Profession- 

humanities al faculties 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1. 

Agra 

13.75 

12.30 

7.15 


2. 

Andhra 

5.55 

2.42 

0.00 


3. 

Bangalore 

0.35 

1.10 

2.58 


4. 

Baroda. M.S. 

0.83 

0.34 

0.65 


5. 

Berhampur 

12.15 

9.27 

0.00 


6. 

Bhopal 

17.77 

10.92 

4.80 

Mass copying cases 

7. 

B.H.U. 

12.68 

3.91 

0.31 

proportionately 

8. 

Dibrugarh 

4.56 

6.37 

4.89 

distributed. 

9. 

Gauhati 

3.59 

5.18 

3.II 


10. 

Gorunanak 

32.00 

14.92 

1.37 


11. 

Jiwaji 

15.82 

7.02 

39,44 


12. 

Jodhpur 

2.99 

7.16 

1.10 


13. 

Kanpur 

21.01 

23.11 

14.85 

Mass copying cases 

14. 

Kashmir 

10.67 

20.4! 

0.00 

proportionately 

15. 

Kurukshetra 

12.73 

21.58 

4.07 

distributed. 

16. 

Madurai 

1.33 

M9 

0.13 


17. 

Nagpur 

21.39 

14.63 

4.27 


18. 

Panjab 

23.21 

14.47 

42.29 


19. 

Poona 

1.74 

1.74 

1.65 


20. 

Punjabi 

15.36 

8.28 

9.69 


21. 

Rajasthan 

6.02 

7.27 

5.95 

Mass copying cases 

22. 

Ranchi 

49.04 

52.63 

33.38 

proportionately 

23. 

Sardar Patel 

2.84 

0.97 

0.83 

distributed 

24, 

Saugar 

12.58 

12.72 

12.14 


25. 

Shivaji 

3.45 

4.06 

1.23 


26. 

South Gujarat 

1.03 

3.52 

0.98 


27. 

Sri Venkaleswara 

6.69 

8.24 

0.00 


28. 

Udaipur 

1.93 

3.77 

2.08 



Overall 

12.71 

8.10 

7.88 
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The United Nations University 


What is envisaged is a net-work of cooperation among scholars 
and among institutions engaged in higher learning and research. 


M. R. DUA 


A UNrTi:i> Nations Univlrshy will come into exis¬ 
tence in October this year wilh the commencement 
of the new academic year. 

Except granting academic degrees, the United 
Nations University will perform all other functions 
which universities all over the world are looking 
after, The status, organisation, work and functions 
of the U.N. University will be distinctly different in 
ease ol'selection of subjects for research, promotion 
of academic cKccHcncc. and emphasis of educational 
expansion in the developed and developing 
countries. 

The prominent concern of the United Nation 
University would be to stimulate creative thinking 
and research in the fields hitherto untouched and un¬ 
explored. It would he. by and large, concerned wilh 
the study, training for research and consultation at 
higher and post-graduate levels. 

I'he research under the auspices of the United 
Nations University is proposed to be organised in 
terms of specific problems and assignment on an 
inter-disciplinary basis. The University will concen¬ 
trate neither its head oflices nor its campus in one 
single country. What is envisaged is a net-work of 
cooperation among scholar.s and among institutions 
engaged in higher learning and research. The most 
significant problems which w’ould be the business of 
the U.N. University would be largely determined by 
the concern of the world community at large. 

The proposal to establish a United Nations Uni¬ 
versity was first discussed in the U,N. General As¬ 
sembly on Seplember 23, 1972. at the suggestion of 
Austria, Colombia, Egypt, Finland, Ghana, Iceland, 
Japan, Jordan, Kenya, Lebanon, Malta, Peru. Phili- 
pines, Senegal, Sierra, Leone, Syria, Venezuela and 
Tunisia. 

The basic guiding principles on which the United 
Nations University is proposed to be established 
include 

(a) The concept of the U.N. University would 
be that of a system of academic institutions, and not 


of inter-governmental organisations; 

(b) Close coordination would be maintained 
between the activities of U.N. Institute for Training 
and Research and other research organisations of 
the U.N. system and those of the U.N, University; 

(c) Binding guarantees, under law of academic 
freedom and autonojny, would be written into the 
Charter of the University; 

(d) Selection procedures would be established so 
as to ensure the highest intellectual and moral quality 
of the personnel of the University; 

(e) The structure of the university would consist 
of programming and coordinating central organisa¬ 
tions and a decentralised system of affiliated institu¬ 
tions. integrated into the world university community 
devoted to aclion-orieoted research into the pressing 
global problems of human survival, development of 
welfare and the post-graduate training of young 
scholars and research workers for the benefit of the 
world community; 

(f) The programmes of research of the institu¬ 
tions of the university would include, among other 
matters, co-existeiicc between people of differing 
cultures, languages and social systems, peaceful 
relations between states and the maintenance of 
peace and security, human rights, economic and 
social change and development, the environment and 
the proper use of resources, basic scientific research 
and application of the results of science and techno¬ 
logy in the interest of development; 

(g) Capital costs and the recurrent costs are 
proposed to be met from voluntary contributions 
for the university made by: 

(i) Governments directly or through U.N. specia¬ 
lised agencies or the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, and (ii) Non-government resources including 
foundations, universities and individuals. The U.N. 
University would also be authorised to receive assis¬ 
tance for its projects, particularly fellowships, for 
the U.N., the specialised agencies and other inter¬ 
governmental organisations. 

These objectives and principles of the U.N, 
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University are based on the recommendations of a 
UNESCO Committee. It was decided on November 
4,1973, that the first university centre of the U.N. 
University would be located in the Tokyo metro¬ 
politan area in Japan. The University Council will, 
however, also consider from time to time the loca¬ 
tion of research and training centres and the pro¬ 
grammes of the U.N. University as well as its 
associated institutions in all member countries. At 
the moment the Secretary-General of the U.N. will 
act as Rector of the University. 

In order to finance its various activities, the U.N. 
University will seek cooperation from national 
governments, non-government sources, including 
foundations, national universities and individual 
sources. A new Rector is to be selected shortly. 

Academic Activities 

To begin with, the university will concentrate its 
academic activities on the study of major issues 
before the U.N. from a truely global rather than a 
national point of view for promoting greater under¬ 
standing and achieving practical solutions in areas 
such as; 

(a) International relations and peace, problem 
of peace-keeping, arms control and disarmament, 
human rights, international communications, (ii) 
International problems of development (e.g., the use 
of natural resources, rural and urban development, 
international trade and problems of developing 
economies, transfer of scientific and teclinical man¬ 
power, population problems and concern of youth), 
(iii) the environment and, the impact of science and 
technology on the environment (e.g. the question of 
world-wide ecological cycles, and the problems of the 
oceans and outer space). These only are some of 
the iliuscrations of the subjects that would be taken 
up by the U.N. University. The UNESCO Commit¬ 
tee which has actively assisted in preparing the frame 
work of the university advised that the university 
should endeavour to anticipate problems likely to 
become of major international and regional concern 
and to promote research in order to obtain practi¬ 
cal results; 

(b) The need to provide new opportunities for 
fruitful contacts between scholars of the developing 
and the developed world and to promote centres of 
excellence in regions where they are now scarce or 
inadequate with the cooperation and support of 
U.N. agencies. 

The U.N. University would provde one way by 
which scholars of the developing countries could 
engage in dialogue and cooperate with their counter¬ 
parts in developed countries on a basi.s of equality. 
The university would be expected to inter-alia assist 
in bridging the scientific and technological gap bet- 
viieen countries and help in building up the scientific 
and technological manpower of the highest calibre 
so urgently needed in the task of development. The 
university will recognise the need to initiate thinking 
and help intensify efforts of the institutions of higher 
learning in various parts of the world with reg^d 
lo die objectives of the U.N. Charter and to link 


these efforts in a systematic way to those of the 
other UN agencies and to encourage scientific analy¬ 
ses and evaluation of the problems and tasks faced 
by the UN system. 

The other research institutions or universities 
doing similar work would all benefit through ex¬ 
changes and joint studies and in other ways, from 
participation in the UN University. The structure 
of the university would be flexible, decentralised, 
geographically and functionally. Tire university 
staff will comprise of a Rector, a small unit consti¬ 
tuting the central programming and administrative 
unit for the whole system. Besides, there will also 
be a number of units for advanced studies. In addi¬ 
tion, contractual arrangements of aflTl/ations. nor¬ 
mally for specific proposes and functions would be 
sought with instituiions outside the UN system, in¬ 
cluding depariracnls and institutions of national uni¬ 
versities and international sc ientificassociations,quali¬ 
fied and willing to cooperate in the activities of the UN 
University. The central programming and adminis¬ 
trative units w'il! include a small group ofdisiinguish- 
ed scholars to as.sist in programming, (e.g.. subject 
allocations among component functional centres and 
other units), a smaller group for finance, administra¬ 
tion and servicing areas. The various IJN research 
organisation which will help the UN University in 
its different phases are; The Institute for Training 
and Research, Research Institute for Social Develop¬ 
ment, International Institute for Labour Studies, 
International Institute for Lducational Planning, 
African Institute for Economic and Social Planning. 
Internationa) Centre for Advanced Technical and 
Vocational Training, Jv-)ciai Defence Research 
InsUlulc and the International Centre for Theoretical 
Physics. An expert b^nly of scholars in various 
fields from di/Tereni parts of the world would be 
coustituted to function in an advisory capacity. The 
University academic bodies include: University 
Council, E.xcculivc Board and Rector. 

The university will be endowed with complete 
and full academic independence. ElTorls will be 
made to keep u working relationship with younger 
generation and ample opportunities will be afforded 
to scholars and youths of promise to be associated 
with initialing programmes and implementing 
them. The University's academic framework wall 
prodigiously draw on the e.xpcrience of the world 
academic community, siudenls' organisation and 
other interested parties. 

Most of the programmes of the UN University 
are estimated to cost $100 million. The regular 
execution of the university's various schemes would 
cost ?I7 million annually. A number of countries 
including India have already contributed to the UN 
University Fund: Japan $50,000; UNESCO 
$30.(MX); India S5,000; Colombia $5,000; Senegal 
$2,000; and Austria 51,500. 

The establishment of the UN University has been 
commended by the UNESCO and has the blessiogs 
of most world academic institutions and research 
organisations. 
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M. P. Uchcha Shiksha 
Anudan Ayog 

RAGHUVIR SAHAY NJGAM 

THIS HIGHER Education Grants Body has been 
slalulorily constituted by the Government for making 
“provision for the supervision and improvement of 
university education and other matters ancillary 
thereto,” 

The body consists of a Chairman and two members 
appointed by the stale Government. The Chairman 
shall be chosen from amongst persons who arc emi¬ 
nent educationists noted for scholarship and interest. 
One member shall he chosen from amongst persons 
of eminence in public life noted for promoting edu¬ 
cation. The other meinber shall be chosen, from 
among officers scr\ing or retired of the Central Go¬ 
vernment or any State government who have experi¬ 
ence of adminisiraiion in the field of education and 
or finance. 

The Chairman and the niemhcrs shad hold office 
for .*1 years and shall be eligible for further appoint¬ 
ment. The Body has been provided with a Secretary 
w'lio has been a very successful and clour sighted edu¬ 
cational administrator. 

Will the grants from the University Grants Com¬ 
mission to universities and collegesbc routed through 
this body? So far the state had been, adding Us 
share lo any grant to any institution; but it could 
not find the discretion, of l.’.G.C. It is in the U.G C. 
that the p;''\vcr i'"* scrutitnisc was vested. Of course 
the state by declining to contribute could influericc 
the U.G.C.'s [Lidgeriicnt which understood education 
better. Can the stale muster talent with the neces¬ 
sary brcadih of v ision? Education, at least Higher 
is not a c-incuircni subject. In some states parochia¬ 
lism and lingitism may be running rini, UGC can 
maintain an all India outlook and is in contact vviih 
educational thought ab-oad. 

As far as it gvves tliis Anudan Ayog will save 
the educational institutions front being subjected to 
the pleassurc of th.c Secretariat people and the whims 
and preference of the Education Minister. Thc.sla- 
tus of the Vice-Chancellors has been reduced by the 
197.1 unified Act. At least now they will be salaa¬ 
ming a h.ighcr level of people. The Principals of 
colleges will not have lo deal with Secretarial clerks. 

Thi.s writer ha.s seen an eminent V.C. with a file 
in the Secretariat just like himself vk’hcn a Principal. 

Under the Anudan Ayog Adhiniyam the State has 
full power over this Body since it provides funds; but 
the Government itself is subject to the will of the 
people. The legislators are not elected on educatio¬ 
nal considerations, nor education is a live issueinany 
election. Once it did disturb in Gujarat when 


educated opinion had some say. 

Education is subject to storms, ministerial, as well 
students’ agitations. This Ayog will be less subject 
directly to the Latter. 

Madhya Pradesh is the only state that has chosen 
this wise course of instituting such a Body bylaw. 
Members chosen this time are men of calibre and 
have a good start. Let it be hoped that they would 
not be tormented by political pulls. 

This writer had in his articles suggested formation 
of such a body, but this statutorily constituted body 
is a stronger one, 

“It shall be the general duty of the Ayog to take 
all such steps as it may think fit and necessary for 
improving the organisation and promotion of higher 
education and for the determination and maintenance 
of the standard of teaching, examination and re¬ 
search in universities”. The University Grants Com¬ 
mission as a contrast wants to vest in the universities 
the power to have Autonomous Colleges. 

It is the Ayog that has “to accord its approval 
lo the establishment of an institution for higher edu¬ 
cation and lo ihc admission of such institution to the 
privileges of any university, and lo the expansion of 
the activities of any college by adding new subjectsto 
be taught 01 the degree level or by opening or adding 
to post-graduate classes.” New educational institu¬ 
tions cannot start without the permission (which 
should be sought a year earlier) of the Ayog which 
will require particulars as the university hithertoforc 
for according the rcc.ognition and admission to the 
privileges of the university. 

It is true that the universities have been freely 
granting recognition which ultimately in the case of 
private colleges meant a burden on state exchequer. 

Has the university not deen starting post-graduate 
classes even in science subjects in Government col¬ 
leges and ipu) facia acquiring recognition from the 
university without adequate provision? Recently the 
Governnienl has taken over a dozen private colleges. 
Nothing by way of rationalising and revamping of 
.stair, much less to say of curing defect.? and referbi- 
shing and fully equipping has been done. 

The Ayog on one side is expected to maintain 
standards of research and on the other side to engage 
itself in the matter of granting to a new college ad¬ 
mission to the privilege of recognition by the univer¬ 
sity. The universities ^vill be under the new Act— 
wholly luilional bodies too constrained to engage in 
research etc. Individual scholars very zealous in 
their work may carry one. Team work with sanction 
required at each step, for there may be probings, 
leaving off, rhanging the direction etc will be difficult. 

The Ayog is being saddled with work on all levels 
of importance. It is rather too much. 

The Stale Government will have a fuller control 
over this body than on the universities through the 
coordination committee here which is packed with 
officials. It holds the purse strings. 

The State is hiring the intellectuals — scientists, 
technologists and academicians — for helping in the 
production of more food and goods for the teeming 
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millions. It is no gratuitous relief. Just as the minis¬ 
try is aocountabie to the electorate the intellectuals 
are answerable to the real, lasting good of the people 
who may be able to understand nothing more than 
the most blatant and noisy. But even amongst these 
there is a brain trust which is ignored by ilie rulars 
of the day. Even factory workers want to run their 
industrial concerns. Then why cavil at academics 
running the universities and other institutions of 
higher learning? Academics, scientists have to live 
within on education and science for a much longer 
time than ministers and governors. 


Announcing! 

THE loth EXPORT NUMBER 
SEPTEMBER 1974 

OF 

THE INDIAN PUBLISHER & 
BOOKSELLER 

24th Year of Continuous Publication 

The loth Export Number will fist books 
published in English in India from January 
to July 1974 and Previews o1 Forthcoming 
Publications. Please send in your infor¬ 
mation before 31st July 1974. 

Advt. rales for the Special Number are: 

Full page Rs 250 2nd Cover Rs 400 

Half page Rs 125 3rd Cover Rs 400 

Quarter page Rs 65 4th Cover Rs 500 

Inserts accepted/Rates on application 
Last Date : 31st July 1974 

For Promotion of Indian Books and 
Periodicals Abroad 


INDIAN PUBLISHER & BOOKSELLER 

Care Popular Book Depot 
Dr. Bhadkamkar Marg 
Bombay-400 007 
Tel : 359401 


1$ itgeing an inescapable ‘Jact of 
Ufe% and death the price of higher 
early physical efficiency? Is life 
itself locked up in ^swiiched-on^ 
cells? Research is shotving a 
connection between the number of 
times a body cell has dis^ided in a 
given time and its span of life^ 


Age And 
Evolution 

ROGER LEWIN 

It is said that only certain tKiiu* in life is death. But 
why should ageing and death be inevitable. After 
all, given the chance, cancer cells can live lor ever. 
Ill the wild, of cour>c. the nuji^rity animals die 
long before ihcir tissues show real signs ofageing. Bui 
there is no doubling tfiat Ixidy cells, and ilie liissues 
these make up. do age. The molecular mechanisms 
behind the mcxorablc slide into death arc givmg a 
new class of scientists—so-called •cytogeronlologisls' 
—a great dcallo think abani. And the most favour¬ 
ed idea at the moment is that ageing basically stems 
from a gcnciic mistake, or ratlter. mistakes. 

Somesluderit.s ofcvolution haveargued that ani¬ 
mals of a group /«//}/ die if there i.s to be any form of 
selection. And the quicker they die th.c more rapid 
i.s the evolution resulting from selective pressures. 
But this reasoning seems weak because most animals 
pre-empt the ravages of ageing by succumbing to 
some kind of accident. It is therefore difficult to see 
how ageing could have been positively selected for. 
Indeed, since the whole driving force behind living 
organisms is to maximi.se their reproductive potential 
one would expect evolution to favour a long produc¬ 
tive period within a long lifespan. In general, how¬ 
ever, the opposite is true. 

A persuasive explanation of this apparent para¬ 
dox is that death is the price animals pay for greater 
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efficiency early in their lives. The r^roductive pe¬ 
riod is usually concentrated very early in life so that 
overall generative potential is not curtailed by unti¬ 
mely deaths. But equally important, the inevitable 
appearance of mutations also favours early reproiiuc* 
tion before these have built up to a harmful degree. 
Mutations may be contributory to ageing, as we shall 
see later, but we do know that cancer cells can rid 
themselves of them and continue to produce the ‘pure’ 
cell fine. 

Cylogerontologists realise that they cannot learn 
much by looking at, say, an old man, for he will be 
experiencing any number of symptoms of ageing, 
each of which might eventually contribute to his 
death. In other words, a cytogerontolc^st has to 
distinguish between cell ageing and death of the or¬ 
ganism. He docs this by isolating cells in a culture 
system and watching them mature. 

Limited Life 

It was Leonard HayRick of Stanford University, 
in the United States of America, who really establish¬ 
ed cellular ageing in the test lube as a fact. He cul¬ 
tured human fibroblasts (the packing cells of connec¬ 
tive tissue) over a period of time and counted the 
number of times they divided. He discovered that in 
every sample taken the cells had a life limit—now 
known as the ‘Hayflick limit’—of about 50 to 60 
divisions. This order of life span is in fact much lar¬ 
ger than the cells would normally have achieved had 
they not been taken from their regular environment. 
In other words, the test lube experiments push the 
ceils to their full potential and demonstrate that 
they do have a limiled ability to divide. 

Hayfiick's results attracted a great deal of critical 
comment, most of it questioning the validity of 
relating cessation of cell division in culture 
with "genuine cell agemg. But in his latest 
experiments, during 197.L he seems to have settled 
any doubt. Also his faith in the validity of this 
clonal ageing sy.sleni is supported by a number of 
ingenious expenment.s on animals. For instance, 
Alan Williamson and Ita Askonas of Britain's Natio¬ 
nal InslilLiic for Medical Research (NIMR) shows 
that B-lymphocyies (the cells that give rise to anti¬ 
body production) have limited division potential in 
intact animals. 

Williamson and Askonas pass a clone of lympho- 
cyte.s (that is, cells all deriving from the same‘parent’ 
cell) through several ‘host’ animals and stimulate 
them to divide by presenting antigen challenge. They 
find that after about 60 to 70 divisions (near the 
Hayflick limit) the clone simply fades away; the cells 
ability to divide and. therefore, die. 

Charles Daniel of the University of California 
finds a similar situation with mammary cells from 
mice: passing the cells from animal to animal, and 
each time stimulating them to divide, eventually ex¬ 
haust}; the cells of the ability to do so. He shows, 
too, that it is the number of divisions rather than the 
time span that brings on senescence: it makes no dif¬ 
ference to the total number of divisions whether the 
experiment is spread over six years or crammed into 


two. It seems, therefore, that the divi¬ 

sions is ‘counted’ in some way. But how? 

Error Theory 

There are scores of suppositions about ageing, but 
the one most backed up by data is the so-called ‘error 
theory*, The idea is that since both DNA and pro¬ 
tein synthesis can never be 100 per cent perfect, some 
errors are bound to creep in. About ten years ago, 
Leslie Orgel, of the Salk Institute, California, theoris¬ 
ed that the errors would built up slowly at first, but 
would then accelerate, causing an ‘error catastropi^’ 
leading tocelldeath. In other words, the errors in the 
system would eventually help to perpetrate even more 
mistakes, giving an exponential rise of defective pro¬ 
teins to a level with which, the ceil could not cope. 

That was the theory. Now there is substantial 
experimental support, principally from the laboratory 
of Dr Robin Holliday who, with colleagues of NIMR, 
has demonstrated that as a culture ages there is a 
marked rise in the level of defective proteins (he has 
looked at a number of specific enzymes). Bkloreover, 
by exposing cells to 5 flurouracii, a chemical that 
induces mistakes in the protein-synthesising sys¬ 
tem, he can plunge them into premature senescence 
and advance the rise in defective proteins. 

Holliday and colleagues have also looked at the 
proteins of patients with Warner’s syndrome, a 
disease Causing premature ageing. The results fit in 
with the ‘error theory’ in that the patients’ cells show 
a premature rise in defective proteins. 

But how does the error occur? Initially, of course, 
it is through the small inherent inefficiency of ikfi 
system. Bui it is possible that the error rate is also 
enhanced—by mutations for instance. Mutations 
arise both from external influence, such as radiation, 
and through factors built into the cell’s own meta¬ 
bolism. Young cell systems can select out those 
cells that incur serious mutations, whereas old tissues, 
because they are growing less vigorously, cannot. 
Clearly,there must be some link between mutation 
errors in protein synthesis. 

Stop Snitch 

Another possibility is that ageing is actually built 
into the genetic blueprint so that after a pre-set num¬ 
ber of Cell divisions a switch is thrown which brings 
cell viability to a stop. If this is so it is easy to ex¬ 
plain why, when they are grown in culture, cancer 
cells go on for ever—they never age nor stop divid¬ 
ing. All one has to postulate is that the switch is 
struck in the ‘on’ position. 

If the error theory is right, however, cancer <»Hs 
have to be a bit more subtle to achieve their immor¬ 
tality: the cell population has to ensure that, as a 
whole, the errors arc maintained below the catas¬ 
trophe level. This can be done simply by the 
vigorous growth of the culture selecting out error- 
prone cells; the remaining cells can then continue to 
produce error-free, or rather error-low, progeny. 
Whatever is the reality of the mechanisms behind 
ageing, cancer cells, as usual, seem to hold the sec¬ 
rets. □ 
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Players and Coaches 


Pavlov the famous psychologist would have miserably 
failed in his “dog and food experiments’* had the 
sub^ctof his queries been a sick one. Neither would 
a sick dog salivate as easily, nor as spontaneously 
were he to be running high temperature. Man being 
higher in the stages of evolution needs all the love 
and understanding if we aim at getting the best out of 
him and his reflexes in the sports arena. He is surely 
more than an automatic consumer of colories and 
the usual hours of vigorous exercise drilled into him. 

Physical training experts the world over would 
agree that a mere physical well being of an athlete 
or a player though very essential for any .sports or 
games is not alt that a player needs. A general 
feeling of well being and a whole-some attitude 
towards our players can never be over emphasized. 

Keeping in view this psychological need of an 
individual in any walk of life be \i sports or else¬ 
where wc must sooner or later evolve a formula that 
happily combines a proper coordination of the 
required reflexes in any particular game plus a deep 
focus on the emotional side of a player. A true 
insight into the working of a group in a play inevitab- 
ly implies a genuine understanding between the expert 
or the coach and the group as a whole and indivi¬ 
dually. 

A thorough understanding of every individual 
player can go a long way in achieving the best of 
results. A complete knowledge of the player’s 
background and environment plus a sympathetic 
dealing on the part of the coach can easily produce 
giants amongst our talented sportsmen of which wc 
have no dearth. 

The coach must also understand that a worried 
player will be doubly prone to make mistakes and 
therefore this becomes the first duty of the coach to 
restore his confidence. A few quiet words of en¬ 
couragement given individually to each player 
can work miracles. And once the tension has been 
released it may be possible to remolivate the team 
or group thus bringing about a proper coordination 
of each number in team. It is also essential that 
for a each player the coach must vary his methods 
of approach from one player to another. 

The physical training expert must have the quali¬ 
ties of true leadership that comes from within and 
evidently, as far as his own well being goes his 
selectors and people on the lop must ensure a feeling 
of security in matter of their choice without which 
the former has been seen to produce utter chaos at 
the big sport events thereby letting down not only 
his players but the entire country. Once this atmo.s- 
pherc of complete harmony Is achieved minor prob¬ 
lems can easily be sorted out. 

The players in their turn must learn to abide by 
the major decisions of the leader particularly at im¬ 
portant stages, for example, a player might not be 
considered suitable enough to be placed in a position 


of his own liking. He must learn to adopt himself for 
the greater good of the team and its objective. And if 
he still finds it unbearable he can .sort out the siirae 
in a private interview with his coach who is duly 
bound la reconsider his proposal and may make the 
necessary adjustments. Jf, however, the coacli wants 
the last word, the particular players mu.si bedis- 
cipiined enough to give in at that momcni. Such a 
case is not an isolated one. 

To sum up. any training programme for the pla¬ 
yers and coaches cannot alTord to overlook the 
emotional and psychological needs of the individual. 
A certain sense of security of his own status and that 
typical affection between the players and the coaches 
will provide the answer in the sluipc of true motiva¬ 
tion and excellence thereafter. Once wc have fulfilled 
these requirements wc can rightly expect the team to 

Psy chological Needs 

_ ^ _ ~ 

gain greater heights not only in sports fields but in 
society as well. Perhaps we have devoted a much 
longer time in c.ileufating the input offood but shab¬ 
bily neglected this major flaw of an individual's dee¬ 
per requiremetu-s. Rcquircmcnis of a t*nal individual 
and not his physical comforis alone. Wc have train¬ 
ed experts to look into tiie ininulcst of muscular 
training in any Physical Training Institute of today. 

It is this area of understanding that has remained 
almost vacant in spite of many an able sports orga¬ 
nisation and .sport. 

Personal likes and dislikes arc yet another hazard 
at the lime of selection and gro.>ming of the players, 
Here it may be pertinint to point out that m-inv a 
lime c.xtr.ineau.s influences have done iinmensc da¬ 
mage by showing undue favour to some and a sheer 
neglect of other deserving cases. In due course this 
frustrated lot is bound to give vent t<» their feelings 
in more than harmful ways. Keeping in view the 
clem'int of human error in this regard, we must by 
and large keep aside our personal preference and 
leanings, else we have failed in creating a congenial 
emotional atmosphere .so essential to a group or an 
individual player. It is. therefore. lime to devote 
ourselves to the non physical needs of our players 
and coaches if we arc to sec them bringing not only 
laurels in the field of sports, but also see that they 
remain balanced and stable in the face of defeat. A 
healthy acceptance of the latter is, to my mind, even 
more important than winning a tournament. This 
can be possible only if we take the situation in hand 
with immediate effect. Perhaps a few lectures on thus 
subject at the very inception of a training programme 
for sportsmen will go a long way in producing the 
necessary results. 

—LAKSHMI CHHABRA 
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Package Scheme to Get 
Back Scientists 


tee will be responsible for getting 
in touch with State Governments 
where the projects are to be loca¬ 
ted and assist the entrepreneurs in 
sorting out the problems of sup¬ 
ply of water, power, land etc. 

The contact point abroad 
would be the Education/Scientific 
Attachein the Indian Embassy or 
Chief (Technology Utilisation), 
Council of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, Rafi Marg, New Delhi-1 


Methodology of 
Research Course 


THE Govcrnmcni of India ap¬ 
proved a scheme prepared by the 
Councilor Scientific Indusiriai 
Research to attract Indian Scien¬ 
tists, Technologists and Engineers 
currently employed in responsible 
positions in Research and Deve¬ 
lopment and manufacturing csia- 
blishmcnis in foreign countries. 

This scheme would promote 
the return to India those Scicnti‘its 
Engineers and Technologists who 
having completed their studies or 
research abroad and have taken 
up jobs in production departments 
or management positions m indus¬ 
trial firms abroad due to lack of 
employment opportunities in India 

This package scheme is framed 
on the lines Entrepreneurship De¬ 
velopment scheme presently being 
operated by the Ministry of Indus¬ 
trial Development. 

The facilities oflcrcd under (his 
scheme would be: 

(a) Scientists / Technologists 
who arc abroad will be permitted 
to keep the foreign exchange ear¬ 
ned by them in their foreign bank 
account for a period of 3 years 
instead of 30 days, (b) Permis¬ 
sion will be given to use thi.s fo¬ 
reign exchange for importing 
equipment, machinery, capital 
goods, raw materials etc. In or¬ 
der to avoid delay, the essentiality 
and availability certificate from 
DGTD will be waived, (c) A 
simplified procedure will be adop¬ 
ted for (i) licensing, (ii) capital 
goods clearance, (iii) and issue of 
an import licence. The candidate 


should make a detailed statement 
of the items of equipment etc. 
that he proposes to import and 
that foreign exchange is being met 
by him from his own account, (d) 
CSIR will SCI up a Bureau tooffer 
advice to the Scicntist/Technolo- 
gisl returning from abroad to 
match his skills with the local mar¬ 
ket needs and facilities. (c) Fina¬ 
ncial institutions such as IDBl, 
li e. Stale Bank of India etc. will 
be requested to extend their pre¬ 
sent facilities to include entrepre¬ 
neurial loan on special terms. 

Council of Scientific^. Indus¬ 
trial Research will be the imple¬ 
menting agency to the scheme. A 
C ommittce under the Chairman¬ 
ship of the Director-General, 
Scientific & Industrial Research 
and consisting of representatives 
of the Ministry of Finance, Minis¬ 
try of Industrial Development, 
Directorate General of Technical 
Dcvcloment, Department of 
Science & Technology, the 
Indian investment Centre and 
the CSIR ha.s also been set up to 
advice on its implementation. 

The Indian scientists abroad 
may send a proposal which if ac¬ 
cepted will be given the necessary 
package assistance. He may con¬ 
tact the Indian Embassy and chief 
(Technology Utilisation) CSIR for 
further details for processing his 
proposal. 

CSIR would be the executing 
agency for the implementation of 
the scheme. The Indian Invest¬ 
ment Centre will function in close 
liaison with the advisory Commit- 


A 3-week ‘Intensive course in 
the Methodology of Research’ 
was conducted in Madurai Uni¬ 
versity from 20Lh May, 1974. 
This course was organised at the 
suggestion of the Vice-Chancellor, 
Dr. M. Varadarajan. Consequent 
on the revision of rules govern¬ 
ing research, Teachers in the 
first grade colleges affiliated to 
this University who had put in at 
least 7 years of experience, were 
permitted to register themselves 
for Ph.D., in the academic year, 
1973-’74. 63 teachers represent¬ 
ing both Humanities and Sciences 
attended this course. 

Lectures in the first week were 
common to both humanities and 
sciences and they covered such 
subjects as‘Epistomology’, ‘Logi¬ 
cal Methods’, ‘Documentation’, 
‘Mechanics of Thesis Writing’and 
‘Standards of Research’. In the 
second and the third weeks, the 
two groups of teacher candidates 
were separated. The science 
group heard lectures on ‘Litera¬ 
ture Survey*, ‘Critical Appraisal 
of a Research Paper', ‘Planning 
Experiments' and ‘Importance of 
Observation and Collection of 
Data'. Lectures for the other 
group covered such topics as 
‘Problems Research and Interpre¬ 
tation’ and ‘Methods of Research* 
includingnormative, historical and 
statistical methods. 

This course was conducted 
with the assistance of University 
Grants Commission. Dr. V. 
Suchithanandan, Professor of 
English, Madurai University, was 
the convenor of the course. 
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IneentivM !• 
&»eatist8 

CSIR Scientists, Technologists 
and Erq^eeis, mdividiiaDy or in 
ftseoelfttion with other, can set 
Mitstites based on CSIR 
kaaow^ow for c^nmercial utilisa- 
tioA jumI for Mploitation of re- 
settrehes carried out by the CSIR 
for iftddstrial developeaent. 

The puipose of this scheme vs 
to create cadre of entrepreneurs 
to experiment weth new ideas 
and methods of organisation and 
to fatnUtate transfer of techno- 
lo^y. Under this scheme a 
Scientist / technologist / engineer 
wMdd be free to choose either a 
process developed him or any 
oflier process of CSIR Labora- 
toty/^stkiite that he may like to 
for production. He can 
avail of the facility of use of 
pftot pisat and other equipment 
etc. s^gamst suitable charges. 
CSfR wifi grant extraordinary 
l»ve feH* a period of three years 
to sttch Scientists. On expii^ of 
the leave, he wiU have to either 
jena back the service of the CSIR 
or resign his post, or seek volan¬ 
tary mirement as permissible 
un^ the roles. 

Dr. Lahiri 
Retires 

Dr a. lahiri, Director, Central 
Fuel Rnearch Institute, retired 
on TSah May, 11)74 after 
30 years of glorious service. 
Comuig'tedc to India after seve¬ 
ral years of intense war-time 
research in England, Dr. Lahiri 
jomed the Council of Scientific 
and Indu^rial Reseafch in 1945 
as the Assistant Director (Plann¬ 
ing, Centra Fuel Research 
In^ste. CFRI then existed 
on^ on poper in a small office at 
the Jndi^ School of Mines, 
Dhaabad where it functioned till 
1950. 

'On his tetiren^R, Dr. Lahiri 
leaiiKes behind a 200 acre estate of 
the ^nesent Cottral Fuel Research 
Institute, with its ^adous lesearch 
and admiaku^tves budding, 


numerous pilot plants, the tech- 
B^ogical l^ock, the worktitops 
and a spravding residential colony 
which all add up to a pleasant 
relief to the drab and dreu’y 
coalfield topography. 

A recipient of many coveted 
awards from Universities, learned 
institutions, etc., perhaps he 
cherished most the ones which 
came from the Government when 
the President of India invested 
him with the Republic Day 
Awards of Padma Shree and 
Padma Bhushanin 1960 aad 1969 
respectively. 

Distinctions were conferred on 
him by many a foreign and 
national learned Society, Com¬ 
mittee etc. which accepted him 
as Member/FcBaw/OflSce Bearer. 
He IS a Fellow of the Indian 


National Sconce Academy and 
also Member of its Oovemlag 
Council. 

Dr. Lahiri took extensive 
tours abroad and with his exper¬ 
tise left an imprint in the fields of 
his specialization in boosting the 
related R & D efToris in the 
country on modern lines. 

Dr. Lahiri is a man with a 
keen aesthetic sense. His per¬ 
sonal tastes show amply in his 
vast collection of books as well 
as musical records, and his rose 
garden which occupies his time 
and devotion whenever he could 
find time from his official engage¬ 
ments. 

At the end of the long and 
fruitful innings at CFRI, Dr. 
Lahiri has taken up a UNDP 
assignment in Chile as Adviser. 


Vivekanand Laboratory to be 

developed 


The Vivekananda Laboratory at 
Almora is to be developed by 
(he Indian Council of Agricultu¬ 
ral Research. The laboratory 
will be so reorganised as U* make 
it an important centre conducting 
research work on hill agrtculture. 

Established by late Professor 
Boshi Sen, an eminent agricultu¬ 
ral scientist, in 1924 at Calcutta 
ihc Viv^anand Laboratory was 
later shifted to Almora. Since 
1959, the laboratory forms a 
part of the Uttar Pradesh 
Agriculture Department. 

The laboratory is a pioncerin 
many fields. The laboratory 
has several firsts to its credits in 
the fundamental and applied 
fields of plant research. In colla¬ 
boration with agricultural unit of 
the Defence Ministry it is working 
on high yielduig varieties of 
millets suitable for hills. 

Persistent approaches had been 
made to the Prime Minister, the 
Planaing Commission and the 
Indian Couodl of Agricultural 
Research for dcvolopmg the 
laboratory into a first class insti¬ 
tution for agricultural research 


in temperate regions. The de¬ 
mand has been accepted. 

The formal taking over of the 
laboratory by the Council is 
expected to take place by July 
this year. The Laboratory will 
function as an autonomous insti¬ 
tution and will be known as 
Vivekanand Agricultural Research 
Institute. 

The development of the Labo¬ 
ratory and its conversion into a 
national institute will prove an 
important landmark in expanding 
farm research work to benefit the 
entire mountainous region of the 
country. 

^Sports Medicine* 
Volumes 

The NIS library has received 
back volumes from 1956 (o 1973 
on Sports Medicine, a joint gift 
from the Japanese Society of 
Sports Medicine and Department 
of Physiology of Jikic University 
of Tokyo. These Journals con¬ 
tain valuable research material 
by various experts in the field of 
Sports Medicine. 
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V. K. Professor s World 
of Tomorrow 


ICHR’s 

“Towards 

Freedom” 

THE Indian Counc3 of Hi^oricaJ 
Research has decided to compdc, 
edit and publish a voturae entitl¬ 
ed “Towards Freedom” which 
will trace the origin and deve¬ 
lopment of the mass movemeni 
in the country which led to its 
freedom in 1947. In addition, 
as part of its project to translate 
aR PCTsian sources of medieval 
Indian History into Hindi, the 
Council lias undertaken to tran¬ 
slate into Hindi the Persian 
sources of Akbar’s reign. This 
forms part of its plan to give 
source orientation to the teach¬ 
ing of history in colleges and 
Universities for which it is pre¬ 
paring a series of source volumes 
on Indian history. 

lAAP 

Conference 
at Montreal 

THE International Association 
of Applied Psychology will hold 
its )8th internationaL Congress 
in Montreal, Canada, from July 
28ih to August 2nd 1974. Mem¬ 
bers of I. A. A. P. as well as non¬ 
members, and University 
students, are invited to attend 
the Congress in order to profit 
from the presentations of some 
of the world's eminent scientists. 
Universities of the Province of 
Quebec, of Ottawa, of Toronto, 
the Canadian Psychological Asso¬ 
ciation, the Canadian Guidance 
and Counselling Association, the , 
Corporation of Psychologists of / 
tlie Province of Quebec, the Cor¬ 
poration of Guidance Counsellors 
of the Province oFQuebcc, the 
Conferenoe des Recteurs et Princi- 
paux de la Province de Quebec, 
the Association of Universities 
and Colleges of Canada and the 
Governments of Quebec and of 
C nada, are directly contributii^ 
to that scientific convention of 
wordly prestige. , 


AN entirely synthetic heart 
that win take over the almost 
iocredtZ^e pumping job of tlie 
natural one, an artificial kid¬ 
ney that is small enough to be 
placed into the body, a sewing 
machine to refieve surgeons of 
the lengthy buancss of stitch¬ 
ing 1 ^ wounds, and a lifting 
machine for getting patients in 
and out of beds—these are 
some of the machines that 
need to be developed in the 
near future, according to Pro¬ 
fessor Meredith Thring of Lon¬ 
don’s Queen Mary College. 

Professor Thrmg’s ideas for 
machines come under own 
heading of “humane engineer- 
ing’’—the use of mechanical 
engineering for the good of 
mankind. Another of his 
machines that remain to be 
developed is one that would he 
abi'e to lYi'l a cnppfe out of a 
wheel-chair and into a car, 
stacking his chair on the roof, 
unaided. There is, too, be 
says, a need for a machine that 
would enable a hand-operated 
wheel-cbair to go up or down 
two or three steps, so giving n 
crtpjfie much more mobility 
in buildings than he has now. 

Professor Thring is himself 
engaged on, among other 
things, a mining macbmc that 
will t^e to years to psrfect, 
bethinks. This would be able 
to mine thin or deep seams of 
coal that are now impo^ible 
to get at as well as more nor¬ 
ma) coal measures. Coniple- 
tel^ oontiolled Tfobd the sur¬ 
face, it would make jinder- 
gFound workers lunnec^sary 
and it would incuasc usabk 
coal reserves by about five 
times. Similar machines will 
have to be 'developed to crawl 
about on the seoM. doing all 
the work on natural gas or oil 
well heads ithst is now done 
ptstforme, with 
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Another of Professor 
Thriag’s projects is an experi¬ 
mental farm in which as much 
use as possible is to be made 
of solar and wind power. One 
of its main products will be 
protein from grass aud crops. 
Solar energy, far instance, will 
be used to dry the fibrous re¬ 
sidues after juice has been ex- 
ir^ted and a 5 kW windmill 
will pump water into a reser¬ 
voir for irrigation. 

Lecturing in London re¬ 
cently, Professor Thring also 
had some ideas on tiansport— 
and staying still! He put for¬ 
ward the idea of aircraft with 
removable wings. The fuselage 
of the machine, with the pas¬ 
sengers in it, would have its 
wings taken off. The fuselage 
would then be hooked on to 
^ monora}) and whislcffd }sto 
the centre of a city, customs 
officers doing their job en 
i^oute. The wings would be 
attached to another loaded 
fuselage brought out on the 
bionorail, to form another fly¬ 
ing machine. To combat noise 
hnd high inefficient fuel con¬ 
sumption on take-off. Profes¬ 
sor Thring said that the air¬ 
craft could be accelerated to 
|iymg speed along a monorail, 
its own engines taking over at 
Ihe end (which is really like 
nome of the early ideas for air¬ 
craft at the beginning of this 
<rentury). 

On standing or sitting still, 
f*rofessor Thring said that 
rnany people could do their 
jobs perfectly well at home, 
Communicating with each other 
via TV and telephone links and 
Connecting information files 
^nd so on via computers. 
There would be far less of a 
rush hour if this could be done 
and less need for gigantic 
offi«^ blocks. 
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Dr. Randhawa 
Honoured 

The University of Udaipur cou- 
ferred the dagree of Doctor of 
Science (honoris causa) on PAU's 
Vice-Chancellor, Dr. M.S. Ran- 
dhawa at its Eleventh Convocation 
on March 18. 

The citotlon said : **In his 
contribution to such diverse fields 
of human striving as science, art- 
criticism, agriculture, city planning 
literature and architecture, Dr. 
M.S. Randhawa approaches the 
classical description of a complete 
man—a man whose sensitivity is 
many-sided and can grasp the 
minor laws of arts and sciences". 
Dr. P.S. Lamba, the Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor of the University, who read 
the citation, went on to add; 
“The famed rose garden at 
Chandigarh is more impressive 
and fragrant monument to the 
genius and achievement of Dr. 
Randhawa than could be erected 
with words by a chronicler of 
the future.” 

Ford Aid For 
U. G. C. 

Fresh proposals have been 
made to the U.G.C, by the Ford 
Foundation for aid. According 
to the details available, a detailed 
proposal indicating some priori¬ 
ties such as the teacher education 
and training of university adminis¬ 
trators has been suggested. The 
note is also believed to have 
mentioned aid for purchase of 
scientific equipment. Though 
the UGC Chairman conceded that 
a proposal had come but he 
added that any aid would be on 
the basis of equality and would 
be carefully studied. Ford grants 
to various universities had been 
frozen at the time of the Indo- 
Pak war. Recentljf there has 
been a partial relaxation of the 
freeze on the old grants even for 
a limited faculty exchange 
programmes, and funds were 
also permitted for some select 
programmes and for purchase 
of scientific equi|HZient. 


Degrees For 
NOA Cadets 

National Defence Academy 
cadets will for the first time re¬ 
ceive degrees from a recognised 
university. The first lucky batch 
of the cadets who were trained to 
achieve this status during a three- 
year course are from the 46th 
course. The academy is now an 
affiliate of the Jawaharlal Nehru 
University. The decision to raise 
academic training to the degree 
level in the academy was taken 
following a review of its syllabu.s 
by a committee headed by Dr. 
G.S. Mahajani, Vice-Chancellor 
of Poona University in the light 
of the fast technological deve¬ 
lopments and sophistication of 
weapons. The graduation cere¬ 
mony will precede the passing 
out parade of the cadets to be 
lield on the following day. 

Central University 
at Pondi 

The prospects for another central 
university at Pondicherry from 
the next academic session have 
turned out to be gloomy. Even 
the establishment of Central uni¬ 
versity at Hyderabad has been 
deferred by at least one year for 
unspecified reasons. Both these 
proposals hod been accepted by 
the Union Government in prin¬ 
ciple and both the committees 
set up were headed by UGC 
Chairman Dr. George Jacob. 
With an affiliating university al¬ 
ready funclioning in Hyderabad, 
the new uaiversity will be strictly 
residential. The existing colleges 
in Hyderabad will continue to be 
affiliated to the Osmania Univer¬ 
sity. With the addition of Hydera¬ 
bad and Pondicherry the number 
of Central universities will rise to 
eight. The existing six are Ali¬ 
garh, BHU, Delhi, Visva Bharati, 
Jawaharlal Nehru and North 
Eastern Hill University. Though 
no reasons are assigned, the only 
logical explanation for delaying 
the setting up of two Central pro¬ 
jects seems to be lack of resources. 
The Rs. 30.79 crores provided for 
the University Grams Commis¬ 
sion in the annual plan for 1974- 
75 is hardly adequate to meet its 
existing commiunents. 


Improved Returns 
From Fertilizers 

With agriculture reeling under 
the blow of sharp increase in 
fertilizers, Dr M.S Randhawa, 
Vice-Chancellor of the Punjab 
Agricultural University told the 
delegates to the summer Ici&utntc 
Micronut rienis and Secondary 
Nutrient Elements in Agriculture 
that the returns from fertilizer 
application can be easily increased 
to about 14-15 kgs of grains 
per kg of nutrient provided defi¬ 
ciencies of the limiting nutrient 
elements are identified and correc¬ 
ted. The Institute has been 
organised by the Indian Council 
of Agricultural Research and 20 
delegates from ten Stales are 
attending it. 

He disclosed that iron deficiency 
had been observed in many paddy 
nurseries. In such cases spraying 
of neutralized ferrous sulphate 
has been found to remedy the 
situation with an in.significant 
expenditure. Growing of legumes, 
he said, has been suggested as an 
aUcTnaiwe lo biingmg about 
economy in fertilizer use and to 
obtain larger amount of proteins. 
Under certain siluniions, a gram 
of molybdenum may harness 
more energy through greater 
conver>ion of .sunlight into plant 
material than can be obtained 
from a gram of uranium conver¬ 
ted to TNT equivalents. In mo¬ 
lybdenum deficient soils, depen¬ 
dence on fertilizer imports may 
be decreased and fertilizer shor¬ 
tages may be overcome if wc can 
use phosphorus and molybdenum 
to synthesize nitrogen. On the 
other hand, molybdenum has 
been found to cause to.xidty 
problem in some alkali soils 
which can be solved by adding 
g\ psuTO. 

Dr Randhawa emphasised 
that techniques for accurate and 
rapid soil analysis should be deve¬ 
loped. Zinc, molybdenum, sul¬ 
phur and magnesium may increas¬ 
ingly become the nutrients which 
may help to incrcae efficiency of 
major fertilizer nutrients. 
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IN A Fellowship 

For Scientists 


Tiie Indian National Academy 
has admitted three scientists to 
the fellowship of the academy and 
announced awards to five other 
scientists. 

The scientists admiued to the 
fellowship tor 1974 arc: A. Rama- 
chandran. Secretary, Deparjment 
of Science and Technology, New 
Delhi, Prof. C. N. R. Rao. Pro. 
fessor of Chemistry and Dean of 
Research and Development, 
Indian Institute of Technology, 
Kanpur and Dr. H. K. Jain, Head 
of the Division of Genetics, 
Indian Agricultural Research In¬ 
stitute, New Delhi. 

The scientists who received the 
Science Academy awards are: Sri¬ 
nivasa Ramanujam Medal (1974) : 
Prof. liarish Chandra, Professor 
of Mathcmaiics, Institute for Ad¬ 
vance Sfiaiy, PrirKcfon, New 
Jersey. USA, for his outstanding 
conirihuuon in the field of pure 
maihemalics. Shanti Swarup 
Bhainagar Medal (1974): Dr. 


A. N. Khosla for his outstanding 
contribution in the fields of en¬ 
gineering. 

Sunder La) Hora Medal 
1975): Prof. L. S. Raroaswanii. 
Professor of Zoology, Rajasthan 
University for his significant con- 
tributiona to endoccinology of 
reproduction in vertebrates. 

Meghand Saha Malal (1975): 
Prof. T. R. Govindachari, Direc¬ 
tor. CIBA Research Centre, Bom¬ 
bay, for his outstanding contribu¬ 
tion in the field of organic Che¬ 
mistry, particularly in the area 
of indole alkaloids, terpenoids. 

Kariamanikkam Srinivasa 
Krishnan Memorial Lectureship 

(1975): Dr. A. P. Mitra, Radio 
Science Division, National Physi¬ 
cal Laboratory, New Delhi, for 
his outstanding contribution in 
the field of earth's near space 
environment, especially in ionos¬ 
phere and Aeronomy, and in the 
arras of space physics. 


PERSONAL 

1. JusticeB K. Patra has been 
appointed Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor of Berhampur Univer¬ 
sity w.e.f. 17th June, 1974. 

2. Mr. S.K. Mukherji, Assis¬ 
tant Director-General, 
ICAR, has been appointed 
Vice-Chancellor of Rajin- 
dra Agricultural Univer¬ 
sity, Smastipur. 

3. Dr. N.K-A, Rao, Dean, 
Faculty of Agriculture, 
G.B. Pant University has 
been appointed Deputy 
Director-General, Indian 
Council of Agricultural 
Research. 

4. Mr. R. Tirugnanasamban- 
dam has been appointed 
Registrar of Madurai Uni¬ 
versity w.e.f. 12th June, 
1974. 

gain a correct perspective, especial¬ 
ly on a vast country like India. 
He felt most Americans had 
some set notions about India and 
that gcnerallythe educated Indians 
evinced more interest in develop¬ 
ments in the U. S, than his Ame¬ 
rican counterpart showed in India. 
These attitudes and the intensity 
of interest were reflected in the 
Press in both the countries. 

The American Group Leader, 
Dr. William M. Gabard, recalled 
his earlier visits to India and said 
knowledge of India’s ancient cul¬ 
ture had given him a new pers¬ 
pective of his own culture. He 
said that India demonstrated that 
tradition and modernity can co¬ 
exist. 

Atom Smasher For 
Poona Varsity 

Poona University has been given 
an atom smasher as a gift by the 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. 
The Rs. 8-iakh machine called 
'Microton’ was recently brought 
to the university and is to be 
housed at the Physics Department. 
Built at the Lawrence Radiation 
Laboratory in California, the 
‘Microton’ is capable of hurling 
bullets of atomic particles called 
‘electrons’ at a speed of about 
1,00,000 km. a second. These 
fast neutrons particularly arc now 
used in cancer therapy. 


Gujarat To Take 
To Changed Pattern 

Gi jarat has decided to chance 
the pattern ol' education and llie 
new formula is to be 

introduced shortly. .Addressing a 
meeting olThe Council for Higher 
Education and Rc.search at Ah- 
medabad, Mr. K. K. Vtswanafhan, 
the Chancellor, said that the first 
batch of students appearing 
for the secondary examinations 
under the new scheme was ex¬ 
pected tocotneoulof schools in 
March 1976 and tlicreafter the 
arrangements for the post-.sccon- 
dary course would be completed 
by June the same year. 

He said that the colleges and 
the universities would be in belter 
position to fulfil (heir aims and 
ensure smooth functioning if only 
properly motivated students en¬ 
tered their portals. He supported 
the concept of autonomous col¬ 
leges to give greater initiative and 


freedom of action to individual 
colleges but he however said the 
broad measure of autonomy 
should include teaching methods 
and evaluation of student perfor¬ 
mance. 

The improvement of relation¬ 
ship between the teacher and the 
taught was of vital importance 
and such a contact would become 
impossible if the educational insti¬ 
tutions had to cope up with un¬ 
manageable numlkr of students. 

First Hand Contact 
Hel pf ul —Reddy 

Mr. N. Narotham Reddy, Vice- 
Chancellor, Osmania University, 
recently inaugurated at Hydera¬ 
bad a seminar sponsored by the 
Union Ministry of Education and 
jointly convened by Osmania 
University and the U.S. Educatio¬ 
nal Foundation in India. 

He observed that first hand 
contacts always helped one to 
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Vocational 

Courses 

The Universities are intrtKluciag 
job-oriented degree courses. Re¬ 
cently the Academic Council of 
the Bangalore University approv¬ 
ed an ambitious project for intro¬ 
ducing about 25 vocational sub¬ 
jects from the current academic 
year. 

According to Dr. H. Nara- 
simhaiah, Vice-Chancellor, new 
optional subjects for degree cour¬ 
ses and diploma courses as ad¬ 
ditional facility to obtain useful 
vocational qualifications were 
/ being introduced keeping an eye 
on the employment potential in 
different fields as also the require¬ 
ment of trained personnel by tt^ 
Government for implemeatiag 
the plan programmes. 

Tlie new optional subjects sche¬ 
duled to be introducted for degree 
courses, he said, were toiu'isai, 
education, management, store 
keeping and store accounting, 
computer programming, opera¬ 
tional research, horiicuiuire, sil- 
vicullure and pisciculture. Brid¬ 
es these courses the Academic 
Council had also decided to in¬ 
troduce postgraduate diploma 
courses in industrial managemoit, 
business mmagement and instru¬ 
mentation. 

Joint Cosmic Ray 
Experiment 

The Tata Institute of Funda¬ 
mental Research, Bombay, the 
Physical Research Laboratory, 
Ahmedabad, and the University 
of California. Berkeley were parti¬ 
cipants in a jointly designed cos¬ 
mic ray experiment conducted in 
Skylab 111. The experiment 
involved the exposure of an as- 
semUy of Lexan polycarbonate 
dielectfic detectors during the 
Skylab mission. 

The objective of the experi¬ 
ment was to study in detail several 
components of corpuscular radia- 
tkm in space, both of solar and 
galactic origin, which are of low 
intensities and hence are not ac¬ 
cessible for studies in balloon and 
rocket experiments. The ^ylab 
l^ovided a spinal opportuoity 
for studying these components. 
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Dielectric detectmrs were used 
because they are cepable of whb- 
standing the therflaal and the 
radiation environment of free 
space for a prohmned period of 
time, i.e. for several months, with¬ 
out any significant loss of their 
sensitivUies. 

Skylab III was launched by 
the National Aeronautics & Space 
Administration in the middle of 
November 1973 with a crew of 
ttuee astronauts: Col. Gerald 
Commander; Dr. Edward Gibson 
Science Pilot; and Col. William 
Pogue, Pilot Carr and Gibson 
d^loyed the detector outside 
Skylab during their first space 

Special Study 
of Job 

Requirements 

A sruDY is to be shortly initiat¬ 
ed by the Pianoiog Commission 
to assess the unemployment 
among engineering personnel in 
the country. The All-India 
Council for Technical Educa¬ 
tion has made a special 
request to the Planning 
ConunissioD to take up this 
work. The CoimcU at its meet¬ 
ing in New Delhi has noted 
that the st^^Iy of technical 
manpower in the Fifth Plan is 
more or less pre-determ ined by 
the admi^ions that have al¬ 
ready taken place in engineer¬ 
ing cohoes and polytechnics. 
Selected institutions in the 
country may be assigned the 
respoosibility of assessing the 
requirements of manpower, 
both degree and diploma hol¬ 
ders in all principal sectors of 
employment. 

Since there is a serious un- i 
employment among engineering 
personnel at present the Coun¬ 
cil has suggested that it is ne¬ 
cessary that the Planning Com¬ 
mission undertake a special 
study of the job requirements of 
various categories of tecboical 
personnel to determine the 
employment pattern of engi¬ 
neering graduates and diploma 
hpldon. 
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walk in the third week of Novem 
btf 1973. At the conclusion of 
the Skylab mission, the detec¬ 
tor was retrieved by the astronauts 
and returned to the earth in early 
February 1974. 

The part of the detector as¬ 
signed lo Indian experimenters 
arrived in India in March 1974. 
This detector had an exposure 
of 72 days in free space \vith a 
negligible amount of shielding 
material. This is the Icmgest free 
space exposure of an experimental 
detector which has been brought 
back to eariK, and the first 
successful satellite experiment by 
researchers in India. The detector 
is expected to yield new and 
valuable information on particle 
radiation in free sf^cc, both of 
galactic and solar origin, as well 
as on the micromeieorites. 

The study of the exposed de¬ 
tector is being made jointly by 
the research groups of Prof. 
S. Biswas of the Tata Institute. 
Prof. D. Lai, Director, Physical 
Research Laboratory, and Prof 
P.B. Price of the University of 
California, Berkeley, USA. 

New Director of 
CFRI 

Dr. M.G. Krishna assumed 
charge as Director, Central Fuel 
Research InstUuic, Dhanbad. on 
June 5, 1974. He was Director 
of Indian institute of Petroleum. 
Dehra Dun, since 1964 before 
taking up his new assignment. He 
reminded the scientists about 
their responsibiliiies in view of 
the special position coal has 
acquired in the context of severe 
oil shortage and energy crisis in 
the country today. From CFRI 
he will act as the Chief Co-ordi¬ 
nator for R & D programmes in 
the field of Coal and Energy in¬ 
cluding programmes concerned 
with coal utilisation and petro¬ 
leum. 

Dr. Krishna has widely travel¬ 
led. His visit to Austria, U.S.S.R. 
W. Germany. U.S.A.. Mexico, 
France, Finland, Holland, U.K. 
Tehran, and Iran has been in con¬ 
nexion with scientific matings, 
symposia, congress, etc. on R 
D. on petro^um and mlaied 
fi^s. 
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Mathematics 

1. Balasuhramanyam, Rao. On some aspects of hydro- 
magnctic channel flows, I.IT., Delhi. 

2. Chipliinkar. Avinash Vishnu. Global dimension of 
algebra of dilfcrcnlial operators. University of Poona. 

.1. Chugh. Vas Dev Ixil. A study of zeros and means of a 
class of entire functions, University of Delhi. 

4 Joshi, Vijayshankar Shivs/iankar. Gontribufions to the 
theory ol power-free integers and self-numbers, Gujarat Uni¬ 
versity. 

5. Krishan. Nandan. Some aspects of the growth of analyti¬ 
cal functions represented hy Diriehlet scries. Kanpur Univer¬ 
sity. 

^ysics 

I. C hakravariy. Subhashchandra. Studies of radiowavc 
propagation in the lower ionosphere. Gujarat University. 

2 Ciopinaihan Mcnon. K.K. Ultrasonic studies of metals 
and alloys; Bismutlt and soinc of its alloys. M. S. University 
of flaroda. 

y. Goswanii. Ainit Piasun. Dielectric and other properties 
of thin films. Ihiivcrsiiy of Poona. 

('hemixtry 

1, Phai. Siihraya Trodi. Phystecxhcmical studies on arti¬ 
ficial radioaeiiviu and trace elements in the fiuman environnKiU. 
Citijiirat Universit.v, 

2, Chakrabtiiti, Piasoiin Kami Studies on synthetic .subs¬ 
titute cn/ymes and I'tlicr pcpiiiles of pmsiblc biological interest. 
Kanpur C'niversiiy. 

y. Chandrannnili. N. Synthetic and structural studies in the 
theinislry tif (u'llasoiics. Uni\ei%ity of Delhi. 

4. C'handra I’rakash Ran .Ananlancni Surya. Studies on 
bakuchioJ: A monuierpcne pJjcr!i>l, IJoivcrsify of Ptxjna. 

5. t haiiop.ii.lhyay.t. Jyoii Bika-.li. Some aspects of the 
ehemisirv of suiphiu d>L'> and other sulphur compounds. Uai* 
versity of Pcv,)na. 

f). Cliaiidh.iri. Sharadchandra Marutiray. Sicrcocltcmisiry 
of isiiaurones and related compounds. Ufiivcrsiiy of Poona. 

7. C'hhava. Piyush Manvantral. Inhibitors for aluminium 
alloys. Gujaiai Chiivcjsiiy. 

8. Deshpande. Vasanii Vishnu. Acylphosphatasc studies 
on acylphosphatasc <tf Vigna caijang. University of Poona. 

9. Gupta. Ciopii! Oas. Studies on peroxo compfexes of 

zirconium. Deltii. 

10. Kapoor. Chiranjeev l al. Chentical studies in relation to 
bilirubin toxicity. Kanpur University. 

11. Khanolaknr. V.D. .A study of coorJinatiort copiP^xcs: 
Transition metal complexes of orthohydroxy acetophenone oxime 
derivatives. Maraihwada University. 

12. Mujumdar. Ratnakar Balwant, Isolation and struc¬ 
tural elucidation of wo<kI f^cnotres. Univcisity of Poona. 

1?. Natu, Goptil Narayan. The study of metal complexes. 
University of Poona. ^ 

14. Oza. Rajnikant Manishanker. .Studies in corro-sion and 
inhibition of stainless steel. Gujarat University. 

15. Patel. Nag.iibhai Desaibhai. Vibrational spectra of the 
deuterated dihalogcnaied benzenes. Gujarat University. 

16. Shah. Dineshkumar Keshavlal. Corrosion inhibitors. 
Gujarat University. 


17, Shrivastava, Ashok Kumar. Chemical chaises and 
enzyme r^ulation during seed germination. Kanpur Univer¬ 
sity. 

• Bharatrai Chunilal. Evaluation of corrosion 

inhibitors. Gujarat University. 

19. Verma, Vishnu P'-akash. Some aspects of the chemistry of 
urany! selenites. I.I.T., Delhi. 

Esgineerlng & Technology 

I. Batj Nath- A study of some mixed boundary value prob¬ 
lems in elasticity and thermoelasticity. Bhopal University. 

2- Gupta. Om ft-akash. A study of some mixed boundary 
value problems in elasticity and thcrmoelasticity. Bhopal Uni¬ 
versity. 

3. Verma, Devendra. Study of dipole antennas in plaana. 
Gujarat University. 

BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

1. fCanchi. Padma V/thaf. Etiology of infantile diarrhoea 
with special reference to pathogenic E. coli in tropics. Uni¬ 
versity of Poona. 

Botany 

1. Hilda. A. Studies on the blast disease—host specificity 
of pyricularia. University of Madras. 

2. iaiaja. N.C. Studies on the radiosensiliviiy of saccharum 
special. University of Madras. 

Zoology 

I. Ahluwalta. Jasleen. Study of vtscero-sotnan’c reflexes in 
the cat. University of Delhi. 

2- Bhat. Krishna Munhy U. Studies on insect cells cultured 
in vitro. University of Poona. 

3. Dasiagir. Tay-yaba Sultana Syed Khaja Gulam. Studies 
on some protozoan parasities of arthropods Marathwada 
University 

4 Kasinathan. S. Endocrine regulation of the spermatore- 
nctic cycle in Rana hcxadaclyla (lesson). University of Mad¬ 
ras. 

5. Madlapure, Venkat Rajaram. Biology of Barbus pun- 
lius and Barbus liclo (Hamilton). Marathwada University. 

a Malleshappa, Y. Microllora of bulTalo milk and micro¬ 
bial metabolism in milk. Bangalore University. 

7. Mandal. Biney Krishna. Limnological investigations of 
fresh-walcr fisheries of Burdwan. University of Burdwan. 

8. Panickar, R. Govinda. Histophysiological studies on 
developing and adult avian gizzards. M.S. University of 
Haroda. 

9. Patel. Dharmdasi Chinubhai. Metabolic fate of 
bhydroxy-butyrate in rhizobial .species. M.S. University of 
B.iorda. 

10. Raval. Upendra M. Studies in the morphology and 
physiology of vertebrate muscles: Certain aspects of functionai 
anatomy of the feeding apparatus of some birds of prey, order 
Falconiformes. Gujarat University. 

Agriculture 

1. Angadi, Channabasappa Veerabhadrappa. Studies on 
bacterial iwf blight of rice. University of Madras. 

2- Aravindakahan. C. Studies on fertilizers and materials 
related to fertilizer industry. University of Madras. 
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3. Ctiandralata, B. Studies on fusarium wilt of cotton. 
Univesity of Madras. 

4. Dixit, Raj Kumar. Genetic studies of some quantitative 
characters in til. Sesamum orientale (L). Kanpur University. 

5. Dubey, Satya Dev. Study of micro-nutrioits (boron, 
zinc, manganic and copper) on the yeiid, quality and storage 
of apple var. red delicious. Kanpur University. 

6. Shiv Bahadur Sir^. Studies in leaf spot disease of Arhar 
fCanjanus cajan L) Millsp, Kanpur University. 

SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Psy'cfaology 

!. Khan. Praveen. Personality stricture of women in the 
nursing profession. Kanpur University. 

2. Shah, Anand Gokaldas. Some personality and situa¬ 
tional variablity influencing successfully inter-personal pcrc^ 
lion. Gujarat University., 

. Sodt^y 

1. Shenoy, Vasanthi. A study of sonw aspects of the chang¬ 
ing structure of the family of the industrial working women in¬ 
cluding the adjustment pattern to her household in Madras 
City. University of Madras. 

Political Sciaice 

1. Baral, Lok Raj. Political opposition in Nepal, 1960-71. 
Jawaharlal Nehru University. 

2. Gupta, Pratap Narayan. The tlieory and practice of 
judicial review in India: A comparative study with special refe¬ 
rence to U.S.A- Kanpur University. 

3. Gupta. Vyaya Prakash. Problems of parliamentary de- 
dcmocracy In u multi-racial society, Kenya. University of 
Delhi. 

4. Javed Alam. Crisis of legitimacy: A case study of Indian 
Parliament. Jawaharlal Nehru University. 

5. Siinivas, M.V. American view of Muslim separatism in 
India, 1939-47. Jawaharlal Nehru University. 

Eooawmcs 

1. Chauhan, Yogendra Singh. Economics of intensive 
crop rotations (commercial enterprize) in Farrukhabad District. 
Kanpur University. 

2. Kamble, Namdeo Dnyanoba. A cross section anal 3 rsb 
of the structure and determination of spatial distribution of 
manpower resources; A case study of Maharashtra. Shivaji 
University. 

3. Saxena, K.C. Zonal dilTercnce in crop output growth in 
Madhya Pradesh. Jabalpur University. 

4. Shukla, Daya Shankar. Rote of maize farming in the 
economic development of Jaunpur District. Kanpur Univer¬ 
sity. 

5. Thakore, Gajendrasinh Devisinh. A study of agricul¬ 
tural implementation programme. South Gujarat University. 

Edneatkw 

1. Gaur, Indra Bhanii. A study into the comparative vali¬ 
dity of selection of candidates to the medical collies. Meerut 
University. 

2. Kothai, Pillai. Organisational climate, teacher morale 
and school quality. M.S. Univereily of Baroda. 

]. Gavaskar, Kashinath Manohar. Development of a firm: 
A general survey of different aspects of dcvelc^mcnt of a firm 
thrfH^h time, with special reference to the forms and rates of 
devek^ifnent of the SwasUk Rubber Products Limited, Kirkee. 
University of Poona. 

2. Harlaflca, Shyam Sunder. Socio-economic study of tea 
garden labourers of Assam. University of Gauhati. 


HUMANmBS 

Phfloseqifay 

1. Bora. Arjun Das. A philosophical study of the yoga sutra 
of Pataiuali. University of Poona. 

2- Sharma. Ratn Nath. The social philosophy of Sri 
Aurobindo. D.Litt. Meerut University. 

3. Srlrama, Raju Alluri. Modern Indian humanism’ A 
study with reference to the works of Raja Ram Mohan Roy 
Swami Vivekananda. Rabindranath Tagore. S. Radhkrbhnan 
and M.N. Roy. Andhra University. 

Llogulstica 

1. Dhongde, Ramesh Vaman. Tense, aspect and mood in 
English and Marathi. University of Poona. 

2. Tolani. Sundri Thakurdas. Contempew^ry standard 
Sindhi; A transformational generative sketch. University of 
Poona. 

Literatiire 

EoElisli 

1- Akhauri.^ Brajnandan Prasad. Images and symbols in 
the poetry of Sri Aurobindo. Magadh University. 

2. Kadam. Anand Arjun. John Galsworthy; A thematic 
study of his plays. Shivaji University. 

... Daitatraya Viihoba. Structure in the novels of 

Virginia Woolf. Shivaji University. 

Sanskrit 

1. Bhat. Vishnu Prasad. A critical and cotnparativc study 
Of the Brahadaranyaka Upanishad. University of Poona. 

2. Chaturvedi, Mahesh Nath. MahaJuvi Kalidas kc naia- 
kon kidarshnik prlshibhumi: Ek vivechan. Kanpur University. 

3. Jesie. Mcena Deodatta. Arts in the Puranas, Univer¬ 
sity of Poona. 

4. Jha, Kishorc Nath. Nyay drishlyatmanuchintanam. 
D.Ltt. K.S. Darbhanga Sanskrit University. 

5. Sudhi. Padma. Indian aesthetic theories in Sanskrit 
literature: From Veda to classical period upto the age of Kali 
das. University of Poons. 

Hindi 

1. Bajpai. Radhcy Shyam. Hindi radio naiak: Prerna 
strot. uplabhhiyan evam scemaycn. Kanpur University. 

2. Chauhan. Shatrughan Dass. SwalantrauikaL-en Hindi 
upanyas mein nayak ka svvarup. Kanpur University. 

3. Gupta. Kamla Devi, prem Chand taiha Shart kc nari 
patron ka tulnatmak adhyayan. Kanpur University. 

4. Khandelwat, Shiv Kumar, .Sonipai Tehsil ke .adhar 
BangriJ boli ka bhashashaslr/ya varnatmak adhyayan. Meerut 
University. 

5. Kulkarni, Govind Pandharinath. Kavivar Smavasundcr 
kc charit evam akhyan kavya, 1615-170.1. University of Poona. 

6. Kulkarni, Govind Ramkrishna. Bisvin sadi ke Pauranik 
Hindi prabandh kavya aur adhunikta. University of Poona. 

7. Lalit. Chandrika Prasad Dikshii. Sant kavi Chand 
Dass.‘ Kavyatmak mulyankan. Kanpur University. 

8. Pathak, Prabhakar Pandurang. Hindi aur Marathi 
patra-karita: Ek tulnatmak adhyayan, 1825-1920. University of 
Poona. 

9. Sukhbir Singh. Swatantrottar Hindi kavya ki mool 
chenia: Strot aur swaroop. University of Delhi. 


1. Hanfi, Abul MuzalTar. Shad Arfi: Shakhsiyat aur fun. 
Bhopal Univrsity. 

Mvathf 

1. Deshpande, Vishvanatha Balchandra. Pauranik ani iti- 
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ha^ M^lhi natakateeJ vyaktirekhatan: 1S83-1970 madhil 
mahatvachya vyakt.rckhancha vichcr. Shivaji Univcrai^.^"* 

payaram Tula&hiram. Saane Guruii: Ek chikita^k 
abhyas, Universily of Poona. viu.uji. tK cnikiiask 

3. Yadav, Anand Ratan. Marathi laghunibandh- Pre- 
rana. pravati an. lyacha vikasi 1920-67. Un1?ersUy of¥ooi^ 

Gujarati 

r 1. Pate), Hansabcn Mohanbhai. Akhyana Vueno sahitva 
pravaha. Gujarat University. sanuya 

2. Triv^i, Chandrakant Bholanath, Swaminarayana sam- 
pradayana s kavi Nashkulanand; A study. Gujarat University. 

KjuuimU 


1. Ghivari, S.G. Chamarasa: 
KamBiak UDivcrsi.y. 


The philosopher poet. 


History 

Women leadership in the 
during the period of Indian National Move¬ 
ment, 1920-47. Gujarat University. 

2. Sriran^ Murlhy, y. Studies in history of the Telugu 

Vijayanagar period, 1336-1650. Kamatak 

3. Upa^yay, Rajesh Kumar. Samaj evam vidhi: Aram, 
onik siHTitiyon mem. Jabalpur University, 

Geography 

1. Kishori Singh. A geographical study of population and 

m the Ganga-Koshi Doab of the Moradabad 
and Hijnof Districts Meerut University, 

2. Sharma. Ram Naresh Prasad. Ranchi .• An urban 
study. Magadh Universily, 



List of select articles culled from perodicals received in AlU Library during May-June 1974. 


EDICATIO.WL SOCIOLOGY 

Ksitus. J. ' Raising of university tuition fees." Higher Edu- 
tanun aiui RuM'Qrch in the Sciherlandi 17 {3); 1973; 21-7. 

luiflhouse, Stephen. ‘ Thoughts on publish or perish ’Higher 
kiUuaUion .1 (I); feb 7J; 59-79, 

Richardson, Betty. "V'isions of the obvious; Recent vrilings on 
students and on academic reforms," A.4.U.F. Bulletin 
59 (.U; Sept 73; 335-8. 

SnArt. Ninian. "StreaKinp for academe.” Timex ffigher 
EiUuainm Bupplemcnt (130); 12 Apr 74; 12. 

“Students speak: A symposium on the causes of unrest on the 

campus." Semimr Apr 74: 10-32, 

\cNmg. Mkhacl F.D. Case for introducing sociology to the 
lahuratiJrv.*' Times Higher Education Supplement (127); 
22 Mar 74: 8. 

EDI C.kTIONAl. ADMINISTRATION 

I>(»U^kery, S.K. “Role of the University Grants Commission 
in the development of the Indian universUises.” Sew 
honrien in Ediicuiion .3 (2): Aug 73; 32-56. 

Kilgore, “Reviewing tenure,” A.A.U.E. BulkUn 59 

(3); Sept 73: 339-45. 

Huang, Kaysoa L. “Asian university today.” International 
Association oj C/n/ktTjiiiVi' Bulletin 2l (3j; Aug 73; 203-7. 

Piper, Dftvid Warren. ‘'Case of spending to save.” Times 
Higher Eiucation Supplement (130); 12 Apr 74:4, 

SUrt^, RidArd and Gnmeberg, Midtael. “Academic as ad¬ 
ministrator and policy maker." Higher Education Review 
6 (1); Autumn 73; 45-53. 

ECONOMICS OF EDUCATION 

Bottoiuley, Anthony and l>inwofth, John. “Rates of return on 
university education with «;onomies of scale." Higher 
Education 3 (1); Feb 74: 91-101. 

Rainer, Richard R. “Expansion of educredit in Latin Ameri¬ 
can higher education; Promise or peril?" Higher education 
3 (J); Feb 74: 81-9. 

Rudrar Adiok. “Recognition to teachers, at last!" Economic 
and Political Weekly 9 (20); 18 May 74: 780-3. 

West, E.G. “Diflferentiai versus equal student subsidies in 
post-secondary education: A current Canadian dispute.” 
Higher Education 3 (1)1 Feb 74: 2S-42. 


Fe*er. "Correlatjon between education and earnings- 
ihc external-test-not-conlent hypothesis,” Higher Edu¬ 
cation .3 (t); Feb 74: 43-57. 




Amnk Singh. '"Examinations: The strategy of change.” S'ew 
Frontiers m Educaihn 3 (2); Aug 73; 74-91. 

“Examinations protect working class students.” Times Higher 
Education Supplement (135); 17 May 74:2. 

adult education 


Aowar Ali. M.M. “Adult education in Bangladesh,” Indian 
Journal of Adult Education 35 (3); Mar 74: 17-19. 

Aso^. Jai Narayan. “Experiment and experience.” Prasar 
2 (I); Apr 74; 45-51. 

Bhardw-ai, O.P. “Problems of personal contact programmes.” 
Prusar 2 (I); Apr 74; 58-65. 

Oaodiya, C.K. “Evolutionary process: University adult edu¬ 
cation m India-Il.” Prasar 1 (3); Oct 73; 67-77. 

“Education Commission on Correspondence courses”. Prasar 
Z (1); Apr 74: 71-5. 

Gairiuir, G.K. Teaching methods and aids in adult literacy 
programmes with special reference to the work being done in 
Greater Bombay.” Prasar 1 (3); Oct 73: 21-32. 

Copalan, Iringallur. “Experiments in functional literacy in 
Mysore.” Prasar 1 (4); Jan 74: 35-8, 

Gtq)ta, S. “Some thoughts on correspondence course ” Pra¬ 
sar 2 (I); Apr 74: 3f>.9. 

Kama), K.L. “Linking the university with the community ” 
prasar 2 (I) Apr 74; 11-20. 

Kapoor. S. "Offering Summer Courses for adults: A report 
of an experience.” Fraser 1 (3); Oct 73: 61-6, 

Kapur, M.L, “Plan projects for the liquidation of adult illi¬ 
teracy in India.’* Prasar 1 (4); Jan 74; 15-19. 

Rfrivadia, B.C. “Training of adult literacy workers: A report,” 
Prasar 1 (4); Jan 74; 30-4. 

Ruddar Oatf. "Correspondence courses.- Some impressions ” 
Prasar 2 (1); Apr 74 : 20-32, 

University Adult Educators Meeting, Jaipur, 1973. "Report.” 
Frosor I (4); Jan 74; 20-9. 

University of Rajasthan, Committee on Correspondence Study, 
Jaipur, 1965 (CHAIRMAN; J.R. Kidd). “Report." Prasar 
2 (1); Apr 74: 78-90. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


UNIVERSITY OF DELHI 

Aavl. No. Estab. lV/23/74 

APnJCATIONS in the prescribed form 
are invited for the following posts:— 


3. FwLect»er^P 

Good acadeiRic record with hrst or 
high Second Class Master’s Dcgr^ or 
an equivalent Degree of a Foreign Uni¬ 
versity in the subject concerned. 


S.No. 

Depart matt 

Designation 

. 1. 

Chemisiry 

Profe^or (One) 

'L 

Urdu 

Reader (One 

3. 

Ifiiysics & Astro-Physics 

Readers (One Permanent and Two temporary .■ 
one upio duly 1975 and the other upto 
April 1976.) 

4. 

Zoology 

Reader (One) 

Research Associate (One). 

5. 

Faculty of Music & Fine 



Arts 

Lecturer in Hindustani Music (One). 

Part-time Tutors (2 Vocal and 2 Inst rumen la I) 

6. 

Central Office 

(i) Deputy Controller of Exams. lOnc). 


<ii) Assit. Director of f^ysical Education 
(One Mate dt One Female). 

(iirt Receptionist (One) 

(iv) Steno-typists (English) 


The scale of pay of the posts are; 

1 Professor: Rs 1100-50-!300-60- 
1600. 

2. Reader: Rs, 700-50-1250. 

3 Lecturer/Research Associate: Rs. 
40040-800-50-950. 

4, Part-time Tutors: Rs. 300/- to 500'- 
(Fixed) depending upon the qualifica- 
tfoos and uperiencc. 

5 Deputy Controller of Exams: Rs. 
700-50-1250. 

6. Asstt. Director of Physical Educa¬ 
tion: Rs. 400-40-800-50.950, 

7 Receptionist: Rs. 425-15-500-EB-l 5- 
560-20-700 (Revised). 

8, Steno-typists (English): Rs, 3.10- 
10-380-EB-12-500-EB-35-560 (Revised*. 

All P 5 »ts carry D.A., C.C.A., H R.A. 
and retirement benefits (in case of per¬ 
manent incumbents) as admissible under 
the rules in force from time to lime. 
The above pay scales in respect of 
posts at SI. Nos. 1-6 are likely to be 
revised. 

I. es^ntial qualifications 

1. For Professo^^p: 

A Scholar of eminence. Independent 
publist^ work of high standard and ex¬ 
perience of teaching Postgraduate classes 
dod guiding research for a considerable 
poiod desirable. 

2. For Readers^: 

Good ai^dmic record with first or 
high Second Class Ma^’s De^ee in 
the subject concerned with a Doctoral 
D^ree or equivalent published work. 

Independent published work (in addi- 
tk») to the published work mention^ 
abc^) wndi at least 5 years’ teaching 
eKpetieDce in Hooours/Postgraduate 
Qa^ ess^tial. 


4. For Research .Associate: 

Good academic record with first or 
high Second Class Master’s Degree in 
Zoology and/or Biochemistry followed 
by Doctoral Degree or equivalent re¬ 
search work- 

5. For Part-time Tutors in Hindustani 

Good academic record with first or 
high Second Class Master's D^w in 
Music and proficiency in performance. 

6. For Oepaty Controller of Exams; 

Second Class Master's Degree and ex¬ 
perience of educational administration at 
the executive Icrel for at least 8 years. 

7. For Asstt. ENrcctor of Physical Mu- 
cation: 

Master's Degree in Physical Education 
or a Master's Degree in Arts'Seience with 
a Post-graduate Diploma in Physical 
Education. 


8. For Rec^ioolst: 

At least a Graduate with sound know¬ 
ledge of English. Should be a good 
conversationist both in English and 
Hindi. Experience of working in an 
educational institution preferred. 

9. For SteiMKfytfisU (Ea^lsli): 

Matriculate with proficiency in Type¬ 
writing (minnnum speed 35 w.p.m.) and 
proficiency in Short-hand (minimum 
sp^ 80 w.p.m.). Candidates will be 
required to appear and qualify in tests 
to be held by the University in General 
English, Short-hand and Typewriting. 


II. SPECIAU/DES1RABI£ QUALIFI¬ 
CATIONS : 

1. Fm- Professorship in Physical or 
loorgaak ChenUstry: 

Specialisation and research ex[»erienGe 
in any of the following areas: 

Electrocbennslry. Polymer Chemistry, 
Radiation Chemistry. Chemical Spect¬ 
roscopy, Theoretical Quantum Chemis¬ 
try, Chemical Thermodynamics includ¬ 
ing Statistical Thermodynamics, X-ray 
Crystallography, Chemical KtiKtics. 

SpcciaJi.sarion in Inorgaiiic Cbemi.stry 
and Research experience in any of the 
following areas; 

Coordination Chemistry. Analytical 
Chemistry. Radtaiion Chemistry. 

Z. For Rvadentfaip in Physics &: Astro- 
l^ysks; 

Spccidli/alion In Solid Sl.iic i’hysics. 
Nuclear and High l.ncsgy Physics, 
Spectroscopy. Plasma and AstrcMihysjcs. 
Panvclc Physics and licUi Iheory. 
Statistical l^hysics and Many IJc’dy 
Theory, 


3. For Readership in Urdu ; 

Ahililj’ (ij lo guide rc.scarch at M. Lilt, 
und Ph.D. levcK; (»i) to conduct Posi- 
M..A sjKcialrscd couises in liamslaiion 
and M.Liit. tn l.Irdu, Special study of 
Nineteenth t.'cnluo l.’rdLi Prose. 

4. For Readership in Zioology: 

Specialisation in Cell Biology. En¬ 
docrinology. I ishcrv Biology, tnnuno- 
logy, Ecology. Genetics. 

5. For Research Associme in T^logy:. 

Speciali/ation in hndcxrinology. Eri- 
lomology, C'cll Biology and Fishery Bio¬ 
logy. 

6. For Lecturership in Hindustani 
Music: 


Experience of teaching Degree Cla.sscs 
for not less than two ycar.s. Evidence 
of published work. W'orking know- 
ledge of any three of the following 
languages: 

Sanskrit. English. Hindi. Urdu. Ben¬ 
gali and Marathi. 

7. For Deputy Controller of Examinatiozu: 

Experience of University administra¬ 
tion, familiarity with the working of the 
University bodies and Institutions and 
relating to conduct and confidential work 
of e.xamtnaiion-s. 

8. For Asstt. Director of f%ysi^ Edu- 
cotlwi: 

Should have previous administrative 
experience of organising games and 
sports at University level. Proficiency 
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in games upto Intcr-Umversity and Na¬ 
tional level. 

The prescribed application form can 
be had from the Information Office of 
the University cither personalty or by 
sending a se/r-addressed envelope 
Il') with postage stamps worth R.s. 
1.75. 

Selected candid.'ilcs will have to pro¬ 
duce the original documents relating to 
their age, qualifications, experience, 
etc. before joining the appointment. 

Applications accompanied by attested 
copies of Degrees and other cerfi/icates. 
etc. should reach the undersigned not 
later than 16ih July, 1974. 

NoTv: 

1. It will be open to the University to 
consider llie names of .suitable 
candidates who may not liavc ap¬ 
plied, Relaxation of any of the 
qualifications may lx* made in ex¬ 
ceptional cases in respect of all 
posts on the recommendations of 
the Selectiiin C'ommiltcc. 

2. Convassing in nny form by or on 
behalf of the candidate niit dis¬ 
qualify. 

.1. ( amljdaies ft)r the posts at .SI, Nos. 

1 to 5 called for interview from 
outside Oelhi will be paid cotUribu- 
l»nn hmiirds Railway f are as jx'r 
rules, 

4, f 'crlaio percentage of fxast.s in the 
cadre of Sicno-typisis is reserved 
for Scheduled Caste, Scheduled 
Tribes and T.x-servifemen. 

Sd;- 

RrOJSTRAR 


B.ANARAS HINDI UMVERSrrV 

.\4mission Volice—1974-75. 

THE Banaras Hindu University re¬ 
opens after Suinnifr Vjcaiiort on July 
9.1974. The U’nivci’.fiy o/Tcrs the 
following Courses of StLidy in various 

Faculties, lnshnjtes,Cc>!)ives Schix>)s. The 

prescribed admissron forms and bul¬ 
letin of information containing details 
of admission requirements and oiherrelc- 
vanr information can tv had iVoni the 
oflicc of the nii«.lors ihe Institutes, 
Deans of the Faculties. Principals of the 
Colleges concerned on payment of R.s. 
2 ''(Cash;'M.O./l,P.O ) Admission forms 
duly filled in arc to be sent to the 
Heads of tlic Dcpvinments c<mccrned for 
Post-gradiuite courses and to the Deans 
of the f aculties concerned for Under¬ 
graduate courses. All admi-s-sions arc 
made strictly on merit basis. 

Government; Tiidowment j University 
Scholarships, freeships and other finan¬ 
cial assistance are available for meritori¬ 
ous and de.scrvinp students. Nearly k>0 
Research Scholai-ships.-'Fcllowships of the 

value of Rs. 250/- p.m. and Rs. 300/- 
.m. respectively arc awarded every year 
y the University. About 270 U.G.C./ 
C-S.I.R. Scholarships and Fcllowshipw 
of the value ranging from Rs. 300/- p.m 


to Rs. 5(X)/- p.m. arc also offered to 
the Research Scholars. Each student 
admitted to Post-graduate course with¬ 
in the sanctioned quota in the Institute 
of Technology is paid a stipend of Rs. 
250 p,m. Other facilities viz., Hostel 
accommodation (for Boys and Girls), 
Bus, Text Book Bank etc., also exist. 

The prospectus of studies for each 
course can be had from the Public 
Relations Officer of the University on 
payment of the prescribed price. 

Separate application form is required 
to he filled in for each course. 

The issue of admission application 
forms for various courses in the different 
f aculties, shall stop before one week 
from the dale fixed for the submission 
of the same. 

I.P.Os, M.O.s drawn in favour of the 
Deans of the respective Faculties and the 
Principak of the Colleges, payable at the 
B.H.U. Post Office, should reach Ihe 
Offices concernefl on or before the date 
specified above. 

1. FACULTY' OF ARTS 

C01:RSES AVAU.ABLE: 

1. .Nf.A. in A.I.H.C. & Archaeology. 
Arabic. Bengali. English, German, Geo¬ 
graphy. Art Sc Architecture (History of 
An), Hindi. Indian PhiJosopijy & Reli¬ 
gion. Mathematics. Pali, Philosophy, 
IVrsiun. Sanskrit, Statistics, and Urdu. 
ELK;mU,rTY REQUIREME.NT: b.a, 
or equivalent examination. 

2. B.A. (three-year degree course) 

ElJCrerLlTY REQUIRE>IENTS: 

Candidates who have passed P.U.C. 
exam or its equivalent are eligible for ad¬ 
mission to B A. Part I and those who 
have passed I.A. examination or its 
equivalent aie eligible for B.A. Part 11 
cla-ss. 

B, Library Science Courses: 

El.ir.IBri.m REOUIREXtENT: 

A Second Class Bachelor's degree of a 
recognised University. A limits num¬ 
ber of seats are reserved for (he deputed 
candidates and working Librarians of 
long standing. 

4. M. Library Science Ctwses; 

Eligibility Requirements: 

A Second Class B. Lib. Sc. degree or a 
post-graduate Diploma in Library Scien¬ 
ce Ifom a recognised University. 

5. Post-Graduate Diploma io: 

(a) Linguistics and 
(b> Journalism (Full time) 

ElJGTBrLm- REQUIREMENTS: 

B.A. or equivalent examination. 

6. B.P. Ed. Course; 

ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS: 

Bachelor's degree of a recognised 
University with aptitude for games 
& sports, gymnastics and aquatics etc. 


Note; Admissions to thcB. Lib. Sc. 
and M. Lib. Sc., Psysical EducatuMi 
(B.P. Ed.), Diploma in Journalism cour¬ 
ses will be made after Admission Test/In¬ 
terview. 

THE LAST DATE FOR THE SUB- 
MISSION OF THE FORM IS 16-«-74. 

2. FACULTY' OP SCIENCE 
COURSES AVAILABLE: 

I. M.Sc. Two years course in Physics, 
Chemistry, Botany, Zoology, Geogra¬ 
phy, Geology, Geophysics, Mathematics, 
Statistics, Bio-Chemistry and Psycho¬ 
logy. 

ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS; 

B.Sc, Hons, or B.Sc. with the subjects 
to be offered in M.Sc. ADDITIONAL 
subject required for admission to: 

M.Sc. Chemistry—B.Sc. with Physics, 
Chem, Maths. 

M.Sc. Botany—B.Sc. with Botany and 
Chemist ry. 

M.Sc. Geophysics—B.Sc. with Geo¬ 
logy. Physics and Mathematics 

M-Sc. Zoology—B,Sc. with Chemis¬ 
try and Zoology. 

M.Sc. Bio-Chemistry—B.Sc. with 
Chemistry (not subsidiary or minor) 
With any two of the following subjects;— 

Physics. Maths, Botany, Zoology. Phy¬ 
siology, Bio-Chemistry. 

2. B.Sc. (’Rtree Y'ear Degree Coia^) 
Parti; 

ELTCmiLITY REQUIREMENT: 

P.U.C.. Higher Secondary or equiva¬ 
lent Examination with Science, I,Sc. 
passed students may also apply. 

.3. B.Sc. Part H; 

Eligibility Requirements: 

J. Sc. or equivalent examination in 
Science with atleasl one of the subjects 
of the Group. 

4. Two Years B.Sc. Hons. Course; 

Those admitted in B.Sc. Part II may 
take Hons, in one of the 3 subjects pro¬ 
vided they have secured 50% marks in 
the subject and 48 in aggregate. Eng¬ 
lish will be compulsory for Flonours 
Course. 

Note: Girls desirous of offering com¬ 
binations with subjects other than Geo- 
lo^ and Statistics should apply to the 
Principal, Women’s College for forms 
and admission. Those who are 
desirous of offering Hons. Course in 
B.Sc. Part II and desire to study in the 
main Deptts. of the Faculty may apply 
direct to the Dean’s office. 

LAST DATE for submission of appli¬ 
cations is 2lst August, 1947. 

3. FACULTY OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 

COURSES AVAILABLE: Post-gra¬ 
duate and Under-graduate Courses 
in the following subjects; 

1. Economics, 2. History, 3. Political 
Science, 4. Psychology, 5. Sociology. 
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Students sedcing^ adenkskm to BA. 
l^ut 1 and Put II have the opd<» Hi 
offer tvm or three optional subjects of the 
above meotioned five subjects besides oae 
compulsory language paper. 

ELIGiraUTY REQUIREMENTS; 

I. M.A: B.A or its equivalent oca- 
minalion of a recognised Uaivrasity. 

II. BA. Part T.: P.U.G./Hi^w Seew- 
dary or its njuivalent examination. 

ni. BA. Part II; Intermediate or its 
equivalent examination. THE LAST 
DATE for submission of applications is 
16-8-74. 


5. L.4W SCHOOL 

Coarse AvailaUe; 

(i) LL.B. (6 Seniesters-3 Yrs.) 

(ii) LL.M. (4 Semesters—2 Yrs.) 
requirements FOR ADMISSION: 

(i) LL.B.: Bachelor’s degree or its 
equivalent degree. 

(ii) LL.M.: Three years’ LL.B. decree 
with at least 60% marks in the 

of various examinations comprising the 
LL.B. Degree, and proficiency in English. 

LAST DATE for receipt of applica¬ 
tion forms in the Dean’s office is 31st 
August 1974. 

6. WOMEN’S COU-EGE 

COLHSES .LVAILABI.E: 

(i) B.A. & B.Sc. Part I 

<ii) B.A. & B.Sc. Part II (Pass and 
Hemours) 

ELlGlBILm' EQUiRENffiNTS: 

Same as mentioned for B.A.,B.Sc. 
Courses under the Faculties of Arts. 
Social Sciences and Sconce. 

THE LAST DATE for receipt of 
applications in the office of the Principal 
for B.A./B.Sc. Courses are 16-8-74 and 
21-8-74 respectively. 

7. EVENTNC COLLEGE 
COLTISES AVAILABLE: 

B.A. Part II in Hindi. English, History. 
Economics. Sociology and Pc^itical 
Science, etc. 

EUGIBILITY REQUIREMENT: 

I.A./I. Sc./{.Com. OT its equivatent 
examination. 

THE LAST DATE for sulnTu&sum of 
admission application fmm is 

August 1974. 

8. FACULTY OF EDUCATON 
COURSES AVAILAK..E; 

(i) B.Ed. (ii) M.Ed. 

ELIGIMLITY REQUUtEMENTS; 

Bachelor’s or Master’s Degree. For 
M.Ed., a B.£d. degree 1$ also essential. 

THE LAST DATE for submisston of 
af^lications will be anmnuieed later (»i. 


9. nU^TY 0¥ Ml»C AMD PIME 
ARTS 


ieaikHM is 144-Bn4. 
ARTS UNIT: 


COURSES AVAILABLE: 


1. Hircc Year BJVtaa. Oagree Cume 
in Vecal/fairtnMuental MhbIc. 


2. Rre Year BJte. Ibtsgru- 

ted Cbarae la Vocul/lastraaicatal 
(t&tethaul MmsIc) 


ELIGIBIUTY REQUmi 




MTS: 


High School or its equivalent exam. 


.3. Two Year M. Mm, D^m Couna 
ia VeGul/Instruneutul/Muakolacy- 

EUGEBIUTV REQUUtEMBVTS: 

(i) B.Mus. of B.H.U. or equivalent 
Examination, or 


I. The Fme Arts Uait admits 
siudetitt for the Five Yoirs Int^traled 
Course in Fine Arts for specia- 
lisaiKKi in Pamtir^. Plastic Arts 
and Apf^ied Arts s^rately leadiiMl to 
d^ree of Bachelor of Fine Arts (B.F.A.) 
in respective subjects; 

First Year lat^gatad Caane: 

ELlGIBlLtrY REQUIREMENTS: 

High S::hool or its equivaleni quali- 
ficatiem. Admis.sions vkiII be matte on 
the basis of an aptitude test. 

For direct admisiaa to U Year Inlegralsd 
cowik: 

ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS: 


(ii) B.A.;’B.A. (Hons.) with Music or 
ite equivalent examnatiem. 

Admitied candidates shaU be placed 
oo one year^ probaben. 

4. Thu Year D. Mm. (Doctar of 
MmIc) Coarse ia Vucal/lastTMacutai 
NtMte. 

ESSENTIAL REQUIREME.NTS: 

M.Mus. ofB.H.U. whh 55^ marks in 
practical or M.A. in Music from a re¬ 
cognised University with 60% marks in 
practical. 

Admisskm will be made after Admis¬ 
sion Admitred caadidats shaH be 

placed oo one year’s prohatapa. 

5. Year DiploiBa Oaune ia 
Oaaca (Plural Ni^rare); No edu¬ 
cational qualification is prescribed for 
this course. Mtnunuro ace on 1st 
July, *74 should be 16 years. 

THE LAST DATE for suboussion of 


Intermediate or Higher Secondary with 
Dravtring or Art. 

For direct admis^oa to III Year Painl- 
ELtGlBarrY REQUIREMENTS; 

BA. with Drawi^ and Painting or 
Painting as an optional subject or 11 
Year Diploma examinatitm in Painting. 

2. M.F.A. Coiaee in Paiatiag>'Applied 
ArtxPlastic Arts (2 Years diratHai); 
ELIGIBtLlTV REQLTREVfENTS; 
B.F.A. d^ec 

THE LAST DATE for receiving appli- 
cations In the office of the Dean u, ISth 
Jaly. 1974. 

Notf; Details of the undergraduate 
and Post-graduate courses available in 
the Faculties of Agriculture, Commerce 
A BueinesN Management and Oriental 
Lcarnmg & Theology will be notified 
separate. Admission notices for 
the Insiiiuie of Technology and the 
InsthuK of Medical Sciences have been 
released earlier. 
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INDIAN INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, BOMBAY 

POWAI, BOMBAY 400076 

Research Scholarshlps/Fellowshlps tn Sctoncos, Social Sciancesand Humanities 

1974-75 Session 

Advertisment No. 779 


Research Scholarships of the value of Rs. 300/> 
p.m. and Postdoctoral Fellowships oftiu value of 
Rs. 500/- p.m. arc available in Chemistry, Geology, 
Humanities and Social Sciences, Mathematics and 
Physics, 

Excellent facilities exist at the institute for carrying 
out research in many of the modern disciplines in the 
respective departments. Application forms may be ob- 
tained from the Deputy Registrar (Academic) on re** 
quest accompanied by a .self-addresied stamped (60 
patsc stamp) envelope of size 28x 13 cms. superscrib¬ 
ed “Application for Research Scholarship/FeJlow- 

ship in --. Completed application 

(Branch of Science) 

forms accompanied by a crossed postal order for 
Rs. 5 - payable to the Indian Institute of Techno¬ 
logy, Bombay, must reach the Deputy Registrar 
(Academic) by 14lh August. 1974. 

IN THE CASE OF C ANDIDATES BELONG¬ 
ING TO SCHEDULED CASTE/TRIBE, SPECIAL 
CONSIDERATION WILL BE SHOWN IN THE 
MATTER OF ADMISSION. 

C?andidates have to appear for interview at the 
Institute before final selection. Candidates called for 
interview will be paid a single III class railway fare 
by the shortest route from the place of residence to 
the Institute and back, 

MINIMUM QLAUnCATlONS: 

A first class or high second class Master's Degree 
for research scholarship and Ph D. degree for post¬ 
doctoral fellowship in the appropriate subjects. 

Candidates who have appeared for the Master's 
Degree examination and are awaiting results are also 
eligible to apply. 


The areas of specialisation are given below : 

I. DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY: 1. Solid 
State Chemistry and Physics, 2. Crystal and Mole¬ 
cular Structure; 3. Chemical and Mossbauer Spec¬ 
troscopy, 4. Electrochemistry, 5. Thermodynamics, 
6. Coordination Chemistry, 7. Analytical Chemistry 
8. Chemistry of Natural Products, 9. Snynihetic Or¬ 
ganic -Chemistry. 

II. GEOLOGY: (Deptt. of Civil Engg.) I. Petro¬ 
logy and Mineralogy, 2. Economic Geology, 3. 
Engineering Geology. 

in. DEPARTMENT OF HUMANITIES & 
SOCIAL SCIENCES: (A first class or high second 
class Bachelor's and Master's degree for Research 
Scholarship and Ph.D. degree for Post-doctoral 
Fellowship in the appropriate subjects). 

1. English, 2. Economics, 3. Philosophy, 4. Be¬ 
havioural Sciences (Psychology. Anthropology, So¬ 
ciology, Management Science). 

A candidate is required to submit a typed note of 
about 600 words ouMining the proposed theme of re¬ 
search along with the application. 

IV. DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS: 

1. Functional Analysis and Approximation Theory, 

2. Complex Analysis, 3. Numerical Analysis, 4. Fluid 
Mechanics, 5. Elasticity. 6. Statistics. 

V. DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS: I . Solid State 
Physics, Experimental and Theoretical, 2. Nuclear 
Physics, Experimental and Theoretical, 3. Atomic and 
Molecular Structure and Spectroscopy, 4. X-ray 
Spectroscopy and Crystallography. 

Postal requests for application form, received with¬ 
out a self-addressed, adequately stamped and duly 
superscribed envelope of the appropriate size, or re¬ 
ceived after 7th August 1974 will not be entertained. 


INDIAN INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, BOMBAY 

POWAI, BOMBAY 400076 

Research Scholarship/fellowships in Encp./Tech- 

1974-75 Session 

Advertisement No. 7B0 

Research Scholarships in Engineering/Technology of ships of the value of Rs. 5001- p.m. are available in 
the value of Rs. 300/- p.m., Research Fellowships of the following Department of the Institute. Details 
the value of Rs. 400/- p.m. and post doctoral Fellow- of the Research facilities and programmes of the vari- 
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ous DepartmeDts will be available from Deputy Re¬ 
gistrar (Academic). 

Application forms may be obtained from the 
Deputy Registrar (Academic) on request accompanied 
by self-addressed stamped paise) envelope of the 
size 28x 13 cms. superscribed “APPLICATION FOR 
RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIP/FELLOWSHIP IN 

--. Completed application 

(Branch of Engineering) 

forms accompanied by cross postal order for Rs. 5/- 
payable to the Indian Institute of Technology, 
Bombay, must reach him at the Institute by 14th 
Augn^s^t 1974. 

In the case of candidates belonging to Scheduled 
Castes/Scheduled Tribes, special consideration will be 
shown in the matter of admission. 

Candidates called for interview will be paid a 
single U class railway fare by the shortest route from 
the place of residence to the Institute and back. 

The areas of research m which facilities are avail¬ 
able and the minimum qualifications required are 
given below:— 

1. AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING; 

(1) AERODVNA.MICS 

(a) Boundary Layers on Curved Surfaces 

(b) Separated Flows 

(c) Jet Interaction with Bodies. 

(2) PROPULSION 

(a) Aerothermodynamics 

(b) Performance of Tarbomachines 

(c) Engine Cooling and Heat-transfer Studies 

(d) Combustion-Flame-Stabilization and Fuel 
Additives 

(e) Vibrations of High Speed Rotors. 

(3) AIRCRAFT STRUCTURES 

(a) Finite Element Methods 

(b) Composites 

(c) Structural Dynamics. 

(4) AIRCRAFT SYSTEMS 

2. CHEMICAL ENGINEERING; (1) Automa¬ 
tion in Chemical Industries, (2) Inorganic Process In¬ 
dustries, (3) Organic Process Industries (4) Techno¬ 
logy of Fuels, (5) Technology of Sillicates, (6) Unit 
Operations, (7) Optimization and Simulation. 


Soil Media, (6) Rock Mechanics, (c) Structural 
Engineering: (1) Materials of construction, (2) 
Static and Dynamic problems in framed and grid 
structures (buildings, bridges etc.) and thin walled 
structures Opiates and shells used in pressure vessels 
and other complex structures) (3) Systems analysis and 
probabilistic design, (4) Optimization, (5) Numerica 
methods and computer programming, (6) Bio¬ 
mechanics. 

4. ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING (INCLUDING 
ELECTRONICS): 

1. Rotating Machines, 2. Power systems protec¬ 
tion, 3. Control systems. 4. Instrumentation (integ¬ 
rated circuits), 5. Solid State Microwave Devices and 
Integrated Circuits, 6. Microwave Engineering, 
7. Communication Theory and systems. 8. Tliin Film 
Technology, 9. Computer Systems. 

5. mechanical ENGLNEERING: 1. Ma¬ 
chine tool and Metal cutting. 2. I.C. Engineering, 3. 
Fluid Mechanics and Fluid Machinery, 4. Thermody¬ 
namics and Heat Transfer, 5. Refrigeration and 
Airconditioning 6. Metal Casting and Metal 
Forming. 

6. METALLURGICAL ENGLNEERING: I. 
Plwse Transformations, 2. Fracture Mechanics, (3) 
Diffusion and Sintering. (4) Thermodynamics of 
Metallurgical processes. (5) Extraction of ferrous and 
non-ferrous raetafs, (6j Raw matcriats preparation. 

hUNiMUM QUALIFICATIONS; 

(i) A good Bachelor's degree in appropriate 
branch of Engineering for Research Scholarship of 
Rs. 250/- p.m. for research scholarships in Depart¬ 
ment of Chemical. Electrical or Metallurgical En- 
^eering, candidates with a good Master's degree 
in Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry will also be eligi¬ 
ble. Candidates with a Master's degree in Chemical 
Technology are also eligible for research scholarships 
in some fields in Chemical Engineering. 

All Research Scholars holding Bachelor's degree 
in Engineering starting with Rs. 250/- p.m will be eli¬ 
gible for consideration for Research Scholarship on 
Rs. 400/ p.m. after two years' study/research. 

(ii) A good Master's degree in appropriate branch 
of Engineering/ Technology for Research Fellowship 
of Rs. 400/- p.in. 

(iii) A Ph.D. degree in appropriate branch of 
Engincering/Technology for post-doctoral fellowship 
of Rs. 500/- p.m. 

Candidates who have appeared at a qualifying 
examination and are awaiting results are also eligible 
to apply. 


3. CIVIL ENGINEERING: (a) Hydraulic Engg.: 

(1) Theoretical Fluid Mechanics, (2) Groundwater 
Flow, (3) Frw Surface Flow, (b) Soil Engg: Postal requests for application form received with- 

Soil Mechanics, (2) Soil Stabilization, (3) a self-addressed, adequately stamped and duly 

Interaction Problems and Earth DanyKOTQfi»6*>'^WScribed envelope of the appropriate size, or re- 
(4) Dynamics of Soil Media, (5) Mechani^j^al^^Uing after 7th August, 1974 will not be entertained. 
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CIA S SI F I E D A D V E R T I S E M E N T S 


THE UNIVERSITY OF KASI«ViIR 

University Campus, 
HAzratbal, Srinagar-6 

NOTICE 

APPLICATIONS to reach the under- 
s^ned by July 20* 1974 are invited for 
the foJtowmg posts:— 


BERHAMPUR UNIVERSITY 
BHANJA BIHAR. BERHAMPUR-7. 
(CANJAM) 

- fV 

Dated the (i(h June, (974. 

ADVERU 3EMENT 

APPLICATIONS arc invited for the 
following Teaching posts for the Post- 
Graduate Departments of this Univer¬ 
sity. 


Scales of pay 

0) ProfcMor-Rs. 1100-50-1300-60- 
1600/-. 

(ii) Reader:—Rs. 700-50-1250/-. 

(iiO Lecturer:—Rs. 400-40-800-50- 

mh 

Plus usual allowance as admissible 
by the University from time to time. 

PROFEI^OR 

Qt«dificatiofl and Expcrteoces:— 

(0 Stall be a scholar of«ninence. 


For details and prescribed application 
forms please apply sending crossed pos¬ 
tal order for Rs. 61- (Rupees six only) 
(cashable at the Srinagar Post Office) 
in favour of the Registrar, University of 
Ka.shmir, Srinagar 

(M.A. Chishti) 
REGISTRAR 


(ii) Shall possess a first or second class 
Master’s Degree (with at least 48% 
marks) in (he subjed. 

(iii) Shall have a doctorate degree or 
published wiM-k of equival«^t standard. 

(iv) Shall be engaged in active Re¬ 
search and shall have expierience in 
guiding research. 

(v) Shall liave teaching experience in 


a college or a University teaching de¬ 
partment for at least ten years in the sub¬ 
ject of which at least three years shall be 
in the Post Graduate Classes. 

QUALIFICATION AND EXPERIENCE 

For the pent of Reader in Chemistry. 

The candidate shall have:— 

(i) A first or Second class Master’s 
Degree (with at least 48% marks) in the 
subj^. 

(ii) A doctorate d^ree or published 
work of equivalent standard. 


(iii) Teaching experience in a college 
or in a University department for at 
least 8 years in the subject of which 2 
years preferably be in P,G. Classes. 

(iv) Capacity to guide research shall 
be regarded as an additional qualifica¬ 
tion. 

Qualificatkm for the Post of Lecturer 

The candidate shall have a first or 
second class Master's degr% (with at 
least 48 % marks) in the subject. 

SpeciftUsation 

1. English 

(a) Professor:—Candidates shall have 
specialisation in comparative Literature 
both foreign and Indian. 

(b) Lecturer;—Candidates shall have 
specialisation in applied Linguistics. 

2. Marine Biology 

Candidates having M.Sc. in Oceano- 

having specialisation in fisheries may also 
apply. 

Seven copies of the prescribed appli¬ 
cation forms will be supplied to the 
candidates from the office of the under¬ 
sign^ on payment of Rs. 1.50 parse in 
person or by Bank Draft drawn on the 
State Bank of India or by Money order 
in favour of the Registrar, Berhampur 
University. Bhanja Bihar, Berhampur-7 
along with a self-addressed envelope 
measuring 22 x 10 ems affixed with pos¬ 
tage stamps worth of 0.85 paise. 

The applications duly fill^ in along- 
with attested true copies of certifk^i^, 
testimonials and publications etc., should 
reach the undersigned on or before t5di 
July, 1974. Applications received after 
the due date will not be entertained. 

Candidates who are in service should 
apply through proper channels. 

Persons in Govt, service selected for 
appointment shall 1^ allowed leave sa¬ 
lary and pension contribution for one 
year only if they wish to retain their Icen 
under Government. 

The prescribed period of experience 
for the posts will !:« calculated up to the 
last date fixed for the receipt of the 
application. 


Sd/- 

REGISTRAR 


Port 


Grade 

1. 

Ihofessors in (History) Law and Education. 

Rs. 1100-50-1300-60-1600. 

■a> 

Readers in Zoology. Mathematics, Econo¬ 
mics, Political Science, History and Urdu. 

Rs. 700-50-1250. 

3. 

Lecturers in Economics (temporary), Zoo¬ 
logy, Chemistry, Persian and Mathema¬ 
tics. 

Rs 400-40-800-EB-50-950 


St. No. Subject 


Vacant posts 


]. English 

2. Marine Biol<^ 

3. Chemistry 


Professor 

Lecturer 

Profosor 

Lecturer 

Reader 


No. of 
vacancies 


One 1 
One J 
One ; 
One J 

Ore 


Proposed P. G. 
Deptts. 
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Fly with your flag. 


Remember the joy when you 
firsc saw your flag being hoisted. 
As if y'^M^r heart would take wing, 
as if it flutter in the wind 
along with the flag. 

And remember how proud 
you were’because it gave you 
a place, a unique place, among 
other flags, other countries, 
other peoples. 

So also today, your flag flics 
for everything distinctively yours, 
dktm^ively Indian. Air-India 
b your country’s flag-carrier. It 
carries your countiy’s history. 


heritage, hospitality. 

You’ll discover Air-lndia 
speaks the same language as you 
do in the air and on ground. 

You’ll get the sort of food, 
service, style to which you are 
accustomed. And you'll find that 
Air-lndia understands you like 
no other airline can. 

Next lime you fly, remember 
your ountry's airline. Air-lndia 
know I what it means to be an 
India i, what it takes to make an 
Indu .1 smile. 

Se an Air-Indian. Fly Air-lndia, 


FrftitaS a Piibffshed by ANJNt KUMAR on beHalf of the Association of tndfan HJnfvsrsIttes (formoily known os 
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Prime Minister Indira Gandhi address ing the Vice-Chancellors of 
Agricultural New Delhi. 












ANDHRA UNlV’ERSfTY 


APPLICATIONS in the prescribed form are invited for the following posts so as to 
reach the Registrar, Andhra University. Waltair, on or before 12-8-1974. Each 
application shall be accompanied by a crossed Indian Postal Order for Rs. 10/- 
or a Bank receipt remitting the amount in the State Bank of India towards Regis¬ 
tration fee of the application. 


Subject 

Proessor 

Reader 

Lecturer 

I 

> 

3 

4 

1. History & Archaeology 

1 


1 

2. Commerce 


— 

1 

(Temporary) 

3. English 


1 

(Temporary! 

\ 

1 

4. Sociology, Social Work 

1 


1 

5. Geology 


T 

1 

6. Physics 


•y 


7. Nuclear Physics 

1 

(Temporary') 

— 

— 

8. Applied Mathematics 


1 

3 

9. Chemistry 

— 

— 

1 

iTcmporarv) 

10. Human Genetics and Physical Anthro- 

pology 


1 


J1. Physical Anthropology 


1 


12. Pharmacy 


4 


13. Civil Engineering 

1 

(Temporary) 

— 

— 

14. Mechnical Engineering 

1 

3 

1 

15. Electronics and Comniuntcaiion En- 

gineenng 

— 

1 

1 


Scale of |»y: 

Professor: Rs. 1,100-50-1,300-60-1600 
Reader: Rs. 700-50-1,250 
Lecturer: Rs. 400-40-00-50-950 

Scale of pay 


16. Senior Research hcilow in Geology 

17. Junior Research Fellows in Bontany 

18. Laboratory Technician, Dispensary 

19. Sanitary Inspector 

20. U.D. Stenographers 

21. Plant Breeding Assistant 

22. Laboratory Technician. Botany 

23. Museum Keeper, Geology 


1 Rs. 500 - P M fixed 

Rs 300 - P.M fixed 
W Rs. 100-7-180-9-225 

2 Rs. I40-9-230-2}0-280plus Sohrt 
Hand and typewriting allowance. 

JJ R-s. 250-15^0-20-500 
1 Rs. 160-10-260-320 


NOTE: 


The rule of reservation of appointment for Scheduled Caste and Scheduled Tribe 
candidates is applicable for the posts from I to 17 and for candidates of Scheduled 
Caste, Scheduled Tribe and Backward class for posts from 18 to 23. 

Requisitions for the application forms and other details of qualifications and age 
etc., prescribed for the posts may ^ made to Sri P, Hanumantha Rao. Deputy 
Registrar, Andhra University, Waltair, accompanied by a sclf-addrcsscd and stamped 
envelope and a State Bank challan or a Crossed Indian Postal Order for one rupee. 
The University reserves the right to fill or not to fill the posts. Tliipfcover containing 
the applications should be superscribed as "Application for ^oporntmeht lo ttu post 
of..” ■ 


i;if/-M^Gopalakrishna Reddy 

flEGISXRAR: 


UMVERsrrv of jodhpur 

(Eslahlishmcni Branch) 
,\4vertiscnieit No. 4'74 
APPLICATIONS 10 reach the undersign¬ 
ed by .Aug ist 19, 1974. arc inxited for the 
following posts: — 

1. Professors in Philosophy and Geo¬ 
graphy: Scale: Rs. 1100-.50-I600-IOO 
1800 ■ 

2. Readers in I’ngitsh, Economics. 
Commerce. Political .Science. Botany, 
Zoology. Chemistry. Philosophy. Law. 
Civil Engineering. Structural Ettginecr- 
ing. Mining Engineering & Mechanical 
Engineering: Scale; Rs. 700-.‘=0-I250. 

.3, Lecturers in English. Hindi Sans¬ 
krit. Political Scinees. Sociology. Phili’- 
sophy. Home Science. Comparaiise Lite¬ 
rature and l^angLMge Studies. Music, 
Commerce. Lv\w. Zoology- Cievgruphy. 
Statistics. French. Electrical Engineei- 
ing. Civil Engineering. Structural En¬ 
gineering iArchiieciurc). Mining F'n- 
ginecring. Electronics and Mec'hanical 
Engineering: Scale: Rs 400-40-800-.^0- 
9.^0. 

4, Research Assistants in Hindi. 
Chemistry. Zoology. Political Science and 
Economics: Scale: Rs h.Kl-I.'v-tsp. 

5. Librarian: Scale. Rs. !U>0-50- 
|f-00-l00-l8()0. 

b. Branch Librarian in Enginctiring: 
Scale Rs. .U>-:5..«50-30-8<0, 

Professional Assistant in l.ibrarv: 
Scale: Rs, 25p.:0-4^0-:,‘;.b2.C 

S. Junior Technicuf Assistant; Sca/c; 
Rs. !b0-8.:n0-!0-:40-15-.3b(l. 

Assislanl F-'neincer (Filocirical); 
Scale: Rs. .V•s.2^.5so.30•^.‘>o 

10, Mechanic; Scale: Rs :()0.[5..t50- 
20-150 

II Head Draftsman: Scale: Rs ISO- 
K>-220-15-3H(V20-425. 

12, Ovcrscci: Scale; iK(.l-10-2:0-l.^- 
.380-20-4:5. 

1.3. Draftsman (Elcciricali: Seale: 
Rs. 13O.S.l’’0-I0-2U).I‘:.3{H), 

14. Senior Technician in Mecliamcal 
fmemeering : Scale: Rs, 180-l0-22()-l5- 
380'-:0-4:.5. 

15. Technician (.Mieh Voltage); Scale: 

I iO-5-160-X-:00-10-2,30. 

ib Stenographers; Scale; PO-IO-210- 
15-.39Q. 

17. Proof Reader: Scale: Rs. !5()'8- 
190-IO-21O-I5-.3 3O. 

18. Trained Nurse: Scale: Rs. 110-5- 
160-8-200-10-2.30, 

19. Drivers: Scale Rs. I 10-5-160-8- 
200-10-230. 

Posts carry allowances and other bene¬ 
fits as may be admissible under the rules 
of the University from time to tin)c. 

For qualifications and other details 
and the prescribed application form 
please apply sending cossed postal order 
ior Rs. 2,- (Rupees two only) in favour 
of the Registrar. University of Jodhpur. 
Jodhpur, along with a self-addressed en¬ 
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THERE were L25 lakh students enrolled in gradu¬ 
ate and post-graduate courses in the University of 
Delhi on 31st March, 1974. 61 per cent of them 
were regular students, 4 per cent were non-collegiate 
woman students, 11 per cent were registered in 
correspondence courses and 24 per cent were regis¬ 
tered with the External Cell as private students. This 
rapid growth in student population may be seen 
against the total enrolment of only twentv two 
thousands in 1961-62. The non-collegiate woWn’s 
education programme, correspondence courses and 
permission to appear as private students in the 
university examination are the major developments 
of 1960s. The number of colleges increased from 
22 in 1961-62 to 39 in 1971-72. The average size of 
a college rose from 830 to 1,279 during the same 
period. It is further observed that growth of under¬ 
graduate and postgraduate courses has not been 
uniform during the last 14 years. Enrolment of 
regular students ia undergraduate courses became 

6.5 times and that of the postgraduate courses became 

2.5 times in J97J-72 as compared to 1961-62. The 
total expenditure of the university departments, 
constituent and affiliated colleges put together amo¬ 
unted to only Rs. 74 lakhs in 1950-51 and it rose to 
Rs. 8 crores in 1968-69. 

During the last 14 years there have been substan¬ 
tial changes in structure of the university. The en- 
roJjDfiJt w the undergraduate coursej consutuied 
78.62 per cent of the total enrolment in 1961-62 and 
it increased to 89.43 per cent in 1973-74. If we ex¬ 
clude the enrolment in correspondence courses, non- 
coUe^te education board and external cell, the 
position of the enrolment in the undergraduate 
courses in relation to the total enrolment improved 
from 78.7 to 83.42 per cent during the same period. 

Chftflge io Sex 

In 1961-62, the student community both at the 
undergraduate and postgraduate levels was more 
male dominated but the position in 1973-74 changed 
consideraWy in favour of female students. The fe¬ 
male participation rate during 1961-62 to 1973-74 

•Authtw is Professor in N.C.E.R.T. 
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among the regular students at the undergraduate and 
postgraduate level put together has improved from 
35 to 39 per cent—37 to 40 per cent at the under¬ 
graduate level and 26 to 32 per cent at the postgra- 
uate level. Thus, there are clear indications that the 
faster growth in female student enrolment is going to 
reduce the male student domination in the university 
student community during the next few years. This 
change in composition of student community has to 
be taken into consideration by the university autho¬ 
rities for planning curricular and co-curricular 
activities in the university. 

Changes in Speciality-mix 

The decennial changes in ilic enrolment by the 
speciality-mix may be noted at the undergraduate 
and postgraduate levels from Table 1. 

iAHi.i: I 

Growing and Declioing Specialisations at the Under 
graduate and Postgraduate levels, 1964-65 and 1972-73 


s. 

No. 

Specialisation 


Under¬ 

graduate 

Level 

Po.n 

graduate 

Level 


1964-65 

1972-73 

1964-65 1972-73 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

I. 

Arts 

62.6 

52.8 

29.4 

20.0 

2. 

Social Sciences 

13.7 

26.0 

26.1 

18.1 

3. 

Science 

13.4 

14.1 

10.2 

13.3 

4. 

Mathematics 

2.6 

1.6 

10.0 

6.8 

5. 

Music 

0.4 

0.6 

0.3 

04 

6. 

Technology 

3.1 

2.0 

0.4 

0.2 

7. 

Medical Science 

4.2 

2.9 

5.4 

5.5 

8. 

hduc^t'ion 


— 

4.6 

2.3 

9. 

Law 

— 

— 

14.0 

26.1 

10. 

Management 

Studies 

— 

— 

— 

7.3 

n. 

Total 

100.0 100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


It is seen that the Social Sciences, Science, Music 
at the undergraduate level and Law, Science, Medi¬ 
cine and Music at the postgraduate level have become 
more popular during 1964-65 to 1972-73. The share 
of Arts, Technology, Medical Science and Mathe¬ 
matics at the Undergraduate level and Arts, Social 
Science, Mathematics at the postgraduate level have 
shown a declining trend* 






Female-Factfty PartkipaticHi 

Faculty-wise female participation rates in the 
undergraduate Honours and post-graduate levels have 
been shown in Table 2. 

TABLE 2 

Female-Faculty Participation Rates at ffae Under¬ 
graduate Honour and Postgraduate levels, 1964-65 

and 1972-73 


s. 

No, 

Faculty 1964-65 

1972-73 

0 

1 

*) 

3 

1. 

Undergraduate Honours Level 




(a) Arts 

75.7 

85.0 


(b) Social Science 

22.4 

30.9 


(c) Medical Science. Techno¬ 
logy and Music 

37.8 

34.4 

2. 

Postgraduate Level 

(a) Arl.s 

48.0 

63.7 


(b) Mathematics, Music and 
Medical Science 

26.9 

33.6 


(cj Science 

41.7 

.31.0 


(d) Social Sciences 

30 8 

27.8 


(e) Law. Education and 
Technology 

19.0 

10.7 


It is obsersed that fcmaie-faculty participation 
rales have gone up in subject areas falling under Arts 
and SociarSciences at the undergraduate Honours 
level and those falling under the Faculties of Arts 
and Mathematics, Music and Medical Science': at 
the postgraduate level. 

Further, a subjectwise analysis of study reveals 
that even in 1972-73 Bengali, F.nglish, Hindi, Punjabi. 
Philosophy, Sanskrit. Urdu, History. Human Geog¬ 
raphy, Political Science, and Sociology at the under¬ 
graduate Honours and postgraduate levels were 
predominantly popular with female students. At the 
postgraduate level .subjects like Anthropology, 
Botany, Home Science, Nursing. Music, B.Ed and 
B.Lib Sc. were very popular with female students. 

Budgetary Trends 

Changes in income and expenditure position of 
the University of Delhi as a whole may be seen from 
Table 3. 

While presenting data in the table, the three 
yearly average figures have been presented centered 
against the years falling in the Three Five Year Plans 
and actual figures have been shown against base year 
1950-51 and last year 1966-67. It is observed that 
the University as a whole, has been showing surpluses 
from 1961-62. The growth in expenditure and in¬ 
come has been going hand in hand during the last 
18 years covered in the table. 

Structural Changes 

Table 4 (on page 6) gives structural changes in the 
expenditure of Delhi University and all universities 
taken together. 


While presenting data in the table, the percentage 
distributions of expenditure according to functional 
catagories have been worked out on the basis of tri- 
annum average expenditure figures centered around 
1955-56 and 1964-65. It is observed that the capital 
expenditure in relation to the total expenditure has 
gone down from 25 per cent in 1955-56 to 9.8 per 
cent in 1964-65. Against this, the capital expendi¬ 
ture for all universities has shown an upward in¬ 
crease from 20 to 22.4 per cent during the decade 
covered in the table. With respect to the Delhi 
University there has been a great increase in the 
share of salaries of teaching and non-teaching staff 
from 45.4 per cent to 54.9 per cent during the decade. 

table 3 


Growth in Income and Expenditure of University 
of Delhi, 1950-51 to 1966-67 

(Amount in Lakhs of Rs.) 


S 

No. 

Year 

Income 

Expendi¬ 

ture 

Diffe¬ 

rence 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1. 

1950-51 

74.35 

74.13‘ 

4-1.22 

2. 

1952-53 

96.81 

100.36 

—3.55 

3. 

1955-56 

145,48 

149.83 

—4.35 

4. 

1958-59 

192.41 

198.00 

—5.59 

5. 

1961-62 

416.86 

335.73 

4-81.13 

6. 

1964-65 

424.28 

420.00 

-f4.28 

7. 

1966-67 

573.38 

559.38 

4-14.00 

8. 

Annual Growth 




Rate 

13.5 

13.5 



There has been an increase of about 7.6 percentage 
points in the share of salaries paid to teaching staff 
as compared to 2 percentage points in the share 
of non-leaching staff. As against this, it is ob¬ 
served that the salaries’ share in the total 
expenditure, in fact, has gone down from 42.8 
to 42 per cent during the decade. Further, the 
share of salaries of the leaching staff of the Delhi 
University was lower as compared to the correspon¬ 
ding share of the leaching staff salaries in all univer¬ 
sities taken together in 1955-56, and it has shown a 
substantial improvement as compared to all univer¬ 
sities, where it has remained sialic during the decade. 
Further, the share of salaries of non-tcaching staff in 
the Delhi University as compared to the all universi¬ 
ties was initially higher by 4 percentage points in 
1955-56 and it became 6 percentage points higher 
in 1964-65. Interestingly, the share of scholarships 
and stipends has moved up with respect to all univer¬ 
sities from 7.4 to 9.8 per cent but it has remained 
constant at 5 per cent for the university of Delhi. 
The University of Delhi seems to have an edge over 
all universities put together with respect to the 
expenditure on examinations. The share of expendi¬ 
ture on examinations has decreased during the d«:ade 
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TABLE 4 

Stractural clnutges in the Expewlitare pattera of the Delhi University and ail Universities, 1955-56 

and 1964-65 


s. 

Sector 

Delhi University * 

AH Universities 

No. 


1955-56 

1964-65 

1955-56 

1964-65 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1. 

Salaries 

45.41 

54.89 

42.79 

41.96 


(a) Teaching Staff 

30.29 

37.89 

31.50 

30.85 


(b) Non-Teaching Staff 

15.12 

17.00 

11.29 

11.11 

2. 

Scholarships ai^ Stipends 

5.10 

5.36 

7.43 

9.81 

3. 

Examination 

1.96 

1.69 

4.23 

3,29 

4. 

Games uid Sports 

082 

0.67 

1.04 

0.58 

5. 

Hostels 

0.85 

1.71 

2.11 

1.30 

6. 

Library' 

1.85 

5.79 

1 71 

3.75 


(a) Capital Expenditure 

— 

1.23 

—- 

1.39 


(b) Current Expenditure 

1.85 

4.56 

1.71 

2.36 

7. 

Balding 

19.84 

730 

11.23 

13.95 


(a) Capital Expenditure 

17.14 

5.27 

9.45 

13.06 


(b) Current Expenditure 

2.70 

2.03 

1.78 

0 87 

8. 

EquipemenC, Apparatus, Funuture and 
Stores 

9.37 

8 81 

1050 

1041 


(a) Capital Expenditure 

3.02 

2.78 

4.23 

5.06 


(b) Current Expenditure 

6.35 

6.03 

6.27 

5.35 

9. 

Unspecified 

1481 

13 79 

1895 

14.97 


(a) Capital Expenditure 

4.91 

0.56 

6.46 

2.90 


(b) Current Expenditure 

9.90 

13.23 

12.49 

12.07 

10. 

Total: (a) Percent 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 


(b) Amount 

1.50 

4.20 

36.67 

131.23 

11. 

(in crores of Rs.) 

Capital Expenditure as percentage of total 
expenditure 25.07 

9.83 

20.14 

22 41 


TABLt 5 

Chaises in the Source of Finance of the University of Delhi and all Universities, 

1955-56 and 1964-65 

S. 

Source 

Delhi University 

All Universities 

No. 


1955-56 

. 1964-65 

1955-56 

1964-65 

0. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1. 

Central Government 

68.63 

64.26 

14.67 

22.23 


(a) Current Expenditure 

40.09 

55.62 

8.36 

13.18 


(b) Capital Expenditure 

28.54 

8.64 

6.31 

9.05 

2. 

State Governments 

1.48 

10.88 

35.25 

38.10 


(a) Current Expenditure 

1.46 

9.99 

28.15 

31.98 


(b) Capital Expenditure 

0.02 

0.89 

7.10 

6.U 

3. 

F«s 

Current Expenditures 

21.21 

19.96 

35.18 

29.02 

4. 

Eodowmoit 

Current Expenditure 

1.14 

1.07 

1.39 

0.73 

5. 

Other Sources 

7.-54 

3.83 

13.51 

9.92 


(a) Current Expenditure 

5.27 

2.94 

7.03 

6.09 


(b) Capital Expenditure 

2.27 

0.89 

6.48 

4.83 

6. 

Total Percent 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 
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from 2 to 1.7 per cent in the Delhi University as 
against 4.2 to 3.3 per cent for all universities. There 
is also a fall iti the share of expenditure on games 
and sports in the University of Delhi and all univer¬ 
sities taken together. The library expenditure has 
shown sabstantial improvement with respect to the 
Delhi University and it has risen from 1.8 to 5.8 
per cent during the decade as against the increase 
from 1.7 to 3.8 percent with respect to all universi¬ 
ties. Expenditure on erection, installation and 
maintenance of buildings, equipment, appratus, 
furniture and stores has gone down from 29 to 16 
per cent in the University of Delhi while it has gone 
up from 22 to 24 per cent for all universities taken 
together. 

Mobilization of Resour^ 

The main resources for finance for the university 
education in India are the following: 

1. Central Government; 

2. State Governments: 

3. Fees; 

4. Endowments; and 

5. Other sources. 

In Table 5 (on page 6) changes in the contribution 
of different sources for the University of Delhi and all 
universities taken together has been shown. 
Sources-wise distributions of expenditure have been 
calculated on the basis of tri-annum average figures 
centered around 1955-56 and 1964-65. It is observed 
from the table that contribution of the Central 
Government had decreased from 68.6 to 64.3 
per cent with respect to the University of Delhi 
during the decade. On the other hand, the contri¬ 
bution of Central Government has gone up from 
14.7 to 22.2 per cent for all the universites taken 
together. There is also a change in the pattern of 
the contribution made by the Central Government 
to the University of Delhi and all the univemties 
taken together. The Central Government contri¬ 
bution to the University of Delhi with respect to 
capital expenditure has declined from 28.5 to 8.6 
per cent but with respect to current expenditure it has 
gained a weight of 16 percentage points. With 


respect to all universities the Central Government's 
contribution to current and capital expenditure has 
gone up during the decade. The State Govern¬ 
ment's share in all universities has gone up from 
35.3 to 38.1 per cent and with respect to the 
Delhi University it has gone up from 1.5 to 10.9 
per cent. 

Fee income, which forms the internal source of 
the university finance, has declined from 21.2 to 20 
per cent with respect to the Delhi University and 
from 35.2 to 20 per cent for all universities taken 
together. 

Rising Unit Costs of Education 

In order to estimate unit costs of education from 
the private, institutional and social points of view, 
detailed data about private, institutional and other 
costs are required. At present, sufficient informa¬ 
tion is not available about private and other social 
cost of university education. On the basis of the 
recurring expenditure alone average operating 
expenditure per student year for the University of 
Delhi and all universities taken together have been 
shown in Table 6 below. 

It may be mentioned here that the average cost 
per student year for plan years shown in the 
table are based on tri-annum average figures 
of enrolment and expenditure. It is observed from 
the table that the cost per student year in the 
University of Delhi has gone up from Rs. 759 to 
Rs. 1,428 during 1950-51 to 1966-67, Similarly, 
cost pcT Student year for all unwersittes taken 
together has increased from Rs. 417 to Rs. 832 
during the same period. The cost per student year 
are much higher in the Delhi University as compared 
to all universities taken together. Perhaps costs 
per student year in the Delhi University are one 
of the highest in the whole country because of diff- 
renc«s in the pay scales of the university teachers, 
structure of enrolment, and overall allocations of 
expenditure bclw’ecn capital current costs. It is not 
po^ible for us to go into details of the difference 
in the costs here except to point out that the Univer¬ 
sity of Delhi has to find out the ways and means 


Table 6 

Growth m Average Op^aticMi Cost Per Student year io the University of Ddhi and all 

Universities, 1950-51 to 1966-67 


S. No. 

Year 

Delhi University 

AH Universities 




Amount 

Growth 

Amount 

Growth 



(in Rs.) 

rate 

(in Rs.) 

rate 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 


5 

i. 

1950-51 

759.95 


417.09 



2. 

1952-53 

890.06 

+8.2 

475.50 

+ 6.8 

3. 

1955-56 

950.39 

+2.2 

488.65 

- 

hO.9 

4. 

1958-59 

1,116.01 

+ 5.5 

556.21 

- 

r4.4 

5. 

1961-62 

1,401.81 

+7.9 

665.93 

- 

h6.0 

6. 

1964-65 

1,311.95 

—2.2 

774.99 

- 

-5.2 

7. 

1966-67 

1,427.63 

+4.3 

832.48 

— 

-3.7 
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to acrest the growth in the co&ts of inputs at different 
levels. This may be done by examining the work¬ 
load of teat^rs, rationalisaticm of size of dosses 
and institutions etc. 

In table 6, average operating cost per student 
year has been arrived at by pooling together 
recurring expenditure of all the colleges and university 
departments, correspondence and non-collegiate 
courses, and programmes for private students run by 
the External Cell of the university and dividing it 
by the enrolment in the corresponding courses put 
together. In Table 7, (below) however, an attempt 
has been made to calculate average operating cost 
per student year at the undergraduate and post¬ 
graduate levels only with respect to the regular stu¬ 
dents enrolled with the colleges and with the university 
departments. 

While working out cost per student year at the 
undergraduate level, recurring expenditure of all 
the coUe^ put together is assumed to have been 
incurred on the students enrolled in the under¬ 
graduate classes. Similarly, all the recurring expendi¬ 
ture of the departments and of the university has 
been assumed to have been incurred on the 
students enrolled in the postgraduate courses. It 
is clear from Table 7 that average cost per student 
year in 1968-69 was almost double of the expenditure 
at the undergraduate level. But in 1970-71, it is 
observed that the increase in average cost per 


student year was fa,ter at the undergraduate level 
as compared to the postgraduate level. The average 
cost per student year was Rs. 1,457 at the under¬ 
graduate level as against Rs 2,637 at the post¬ 
graduate level. 

In Table 8 below, another attempt has been made 
to find out the differences in the cost per student 
year according to different faculties of the uni¬ 
versity 

Recurring expenditure by faculties was not 
available. While working out cost per stu¬ 
dent year in Table 8, Faculty-wise Plan 
and non-Plan expenditure has been pooled together 
and divided by the enrolment in faculties. It is 
observed from the table that average cost in all 
the faculties put together at the postgraduate level 
is considerably pulled down by including the 
non-collegiate courses, where the average cost worked 
out lo only Rs. 74 in 1968-69 and it further declined 
to Rs 58 ID 1972-73. As expected the postgraduate 
courses in Science Faculty were costliest among aU 
the faculties presented in the Tabic. It is seen the cost 
per student in Science faculty was R. 2.844 as 
against Rs. 1.058 m 1972-73, Because of low enrol¬ 
ment. the courses in Music Faculty are also verv 
cosily. The average cost per student year here 
worked out as high as Rs. 2.092 in 1968-69 How’_ 
ever, it has declined to Rs. 1.655 in 1972-73 bu[ 
still continued to be highest, next to the post. 


Table 7 

Average operating cost per student year at the Llndergradnate and Postgraduate levels, 

I96S‘69 and 1970-71 


s. 

Year 

No. 


Enrolment 

Recurring Exp. 

(in Lakhs of Rs) 

Under- Post 

graduate graduate 

Cost per student 

year 

Under- Post 

graduate graduate 

Under¬ 

graduate 

Post¬ 

graduate 


1 

2 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1. 

1968-69 

42.65 


6.82 

5.24 

1.64 

1229.89 

2406.33 

2. 

1970-71 

50.60 


8.62 

7.37 

2.27 

1457.58 

2637.41 





Table 8 






fian^nieDt Expenditnre aod Cost Student Year, 1968-69 and 1972-73 


S. 



Enrolment 

Expenditure 

Cost per 


Faculty 

- 


- ■ ■ —- - - 





No. 


1968-69 

1972-73 

(in Lakhs of Rs) 

Student 

year 






1968-69 

1972-73 

1968-69 

1972-73 

m 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1. 

Art and Social Sdences 


4,383 

5.489 

26.86 

58.07 

613 

1,058 

2. 

Sdcaicc* 


2.512 

2,149 

54.64 

61.U 

2,175 

2,844 

3. 

l^w 


981 

3,050 

4.94 

12.35 

503 

405 

4. 

Mariiematics 


536 

800 

2.26 

3.32 

423 

416 

5. 

Busmen Management 


401 

852 

2.98 

4.06 

743 

475 

6. 

Music* 


101 

160 

2.11 

2.64 

2,092 

1,655 

7. 

Non-collegiate 


1,913 

3J79 

1.42 

2.18 

74 

58 

8. 

Total 


in 0^7 

16J79 

95.21 

143.73 

879 

883 


*Also includes Hens, students whose clastt are held in (he Department. 
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graduate courses in Science Faculty. Mathematics 
and Business Management showed a decline in 
average cost per student year between 1968-69 and 
1972-73. This area of investigation will be revealing 
if a detailed study of the faculty-wise estimates and 
factors responsible for their variation is carried out 
by the university. 

Socio-eccmomic Status of Students 

Prof. A. M, Xhusro carried out A Survey o/Liv- 
ing and Working Conditions of Students of the 
University of Delhi in 1957-58. His investigation 
revealed that 77.8 per cent of students covered by 
the survey were born in urban areas. Further, 
residences of fathers of 91.6 per cent were located 
in urban areas. 78 per cent of the students belonged 
to families whose per capita income was less than 
Rs. 150 per month and 41 percent of the students 
came from the families whsoe per capita income was 
less then Rs. 50 per month. On the social status 
of students, Professor Khusro noted as: ‘It turned 
out that they come in fact from poor or lower 
middle class' families or at best from what has for 
sometimes been called the middle class fp. 38). 70 per 
cent of the students depended on the financial support 
of their families, 4 per cent on scholarships and 23 
per cent on self-earnings. While analysing the 
expenditure pattern of the students, the study re¬ 
vealed that educational expenses amounted to 42.8 
per cent of the total expenditure in the case of 
students coming from families where per capita 
income was less than Rs, 50 per month and 26.2 
per cent where the per capaita family income 
was Rs. 175 and above. Transport and food 
accounted for 9.6 and 22,3 per cent of their total 
expenditure respectively. The picture might have 
changed altogether by now. In the absence of any 
fresh study, it is difficult to find out inter-temporal 
changes in the socio-economic profile of the 
student beneficiaries of higher education of the 
university. 

The Directorate General of Employment and 
Training of the Ministry of Labour and Employment 
carried out employment survey of alumni of the Delhi 
University in 1958. It covered graduate cohorts of 
1950 and 1954. It revealed that 7.2 per cent of 1954 
graduates as against 3.3 per cent of 1950 graduates 
continued to be unemployed even in 1958. The sharcof 
those not seeking work was 5 per cent in 1950 cohorts 
and it rose to 9.6 percent of 1954 cohorts. Percentage 
of self-employeds was 10.2 per cent with respect 
to 1954 cohorts as against 13.3 per cent of 1950 
cohorts. Comparative analysis of income distribu¬ 
tion of 1950 and 1954 cohorts revealed that the 12.2 
per cent of the former group of the graduates 
earned monthly income exceeding Rs. 750 per month 
as against 6.6 per cent of the latter group of 
graduates. 

Note Ml .4ppeodjx 

Time series data on enrolment, expenditure by 
objects income by sources are given. The data has 
been taken from the records of the Planning Unit 
of the University of Delhi and the Statistics Divi¬ 
sion of Ministy of Education and the University 
Grants Commission. 


Now on Sale 

New Technical 
Glossaries in Hindi 

For original writers, translators, lec¬ 
turers, students and those who want 
to study or do research through Hindi 
medium, the Commission for Scientific 
and Technical Terminology has brought 
out a set of reasonably priced Com¬ 
prehensive Glossaries of Technical 
Terms which contain standard Hindi 
equivalents for current technical terms 

in Science, Humanities and Medical 
Sciences. 

Some of the Glossaries available are : 
Subject Price 

1. Science (2 Vols.) Rs. 17 50 per Vol. 

2. Humanities (2 Vols.) Rs. 16.25 „ 

3. Medical Science, 

Pharmacy & Physical 
Anthropology Rs. 25.00 

4. Railways Rs. 2.00 

5. Economies Rs. 4.40 

Rush your orders to : 

Sales Unit 

Central Hindi Directorate 

(Ministry of Education & Social Welfare, 
Government of India) West Block 7, 
R.K. Puram, NEW DELHI-110022 

[davp 74/142] 
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Library 

Orientation 

Course 


KURIAN 6. VARGHESE 


THERE is no library service ■worth the name in out 
educational classes. What public libraries we have 
are also in a lamentable state. Hence fr^hmcn to 
our colleges have little opportunity to familiarise 
with modem library practice viz. the classified ar¬ 
rangement of books, the use of card catalogue and 
the technique of finding out information from various 
reference sources. So they are bewildered when they 
enter the college libraries. It is all the more so where 
‘open access’ is allowed which implies the ability in 
students to find out required documents by them¬ 
selves. As there is no systematic attempt to give 
necessary instruction it is only by the arduous me¬ 
thod of trial and error that they pick, their 
way through much waste of precious time and energy 
Stillthey remain largely unaware of the reference 
works even in their special fields of study and igno¬ 
rant of how to make profitable use of any reference 
work. And then time runs out before the library 
resources are effectively exploited. 


In recognition af this grave situation the Univer- 
rity Education Commission under the chairmanship 
of Dr S. Radhakrishnan declared that “it should bt 
remembered that the undergraduates have to be edu¬ 
cated in the use of library as in so many other fields”. 
<i) The seminar held under the auspieces of tee UGC 
made it more explicit by recommending that “Each 
library should give orientation courses, by which is 
meant the imparting of instruction with demonstra¬ 
tion to readers, especially to freshmen in the use of 
the library.” (it) As in the case of any other skill it 
is only through instruction and practice one would 
learn how to find information quickly and easily. “A 
knowledge of the use of the library is c^ential not 
only to get the most out «f the whole college expe¬ 
rience but to save time.” said Ella V. Aldrich, (iii) 
Even in advanced countries where adequate library 
facilities exist at school level it is considered neces¬ 
sary to impart instruction in the use of the library 
to freshmen in colleges. 

The world of knowledge being so tremendously 
expanding no one these days can be expected to have 
all the facts on one’s fingertips. Bulan educated 
person should be informed of where aiid how to fmd 
out what he wants to know. The library being the 
only store house of information, a thorough acquain¬ 
tance with its resources and the technique it 
employs becomes an important part of education. 
“We cannot have either adequate study of a subject 
or effective research in it if our libraries arc not 
well .stocked and if our libraries are not properly 
used” sa>’s Dr. Samuel Mathai. (iv) 

In order to promote creative use of leisure and 
constructive thinking the students should be intro¬ 
duced to “the exciting possibilities of discovery and 
to Standards of work which go beyond examination 
results. Preparing students for intellectual adventure 
may be possible only when they are introduced to 
ongoing learning, when they are helped to become 
confident in their judgement”. J. Edward Dirk, (v) 
Needless to say that a thorough knowledge oflibrary 
methods is essential to achieve this. 

“...The true aim of education and the true 
purpose of teaching technique should be to equip 
the students to meet the new situations bound to 
arise from time to time in his later life. For this he 
should be trained, even while still in college, to help 
him to find out by himself any information or know¬ 
ledge needed to satisfy his curiosity and to serve his 
interest.”—Library Committee of the U.G.C. (vi) 

In the light of the above a library orientation 
course should be introduced to all new entrants to 
colleges. It may be implemented in two stages viz. 
Stage I at I.P.D.C and Stage H at 1 O.C. levels. A 
suggested syllabus is given on the next page. 

(i) Radhakrishndn Commission Report 1948-49, PilJ clause 
53. 

(ii) U.G.C.—University and college libraries P 204. 

(iii) Ella V. Aldrich : Using Books and Libraries P I 

(iv) U.G.C.—University and College Libraries P 155. 

(v) J. Edward Dirk : Rethink our role, report of a joint con¬ 
sultancy by CISR & S, Bangalore and Madras Christian 
College P 86. 

(vi) UGC—University and College libraries P 42 
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LIBRARY ORIENTATION COURSE 
Syllabus in 2 parts of 30 hrs. each 
PART 1-30 Hrs, 


PART n—30 Hrs. 


Preliminary—summing up and confirma¬ 
tion of previous portion. 


2 


General Introduction—Purpose of orien¬ 
tation course ; full exploitation of 
the resources of the local college 
library; equip oneself to make use 
of libraries everywhere —to venture 
into wider world; formulation of 
library habit which would be help¬ 
ful in later life for continuing edu¬ 
cation. 

The Library—Definition, history, func¬ 
tions. Types of libraries ; Public 2 
and special, meaning, roles, Aca¬ 
demic libraries. 1 

Library movement-world, India, 
Kerala. 1 

Important libraries—eWorld, India, 
Kerala. ! 


Organisation of Library, 

Sections and their working : 

Circulation section-charging, dis¬ 
charging, important methods. I 

Reference scclion-Types of 
books, care, periodical section, | 

stock room, Reading room. | 1 

technical section. 1 


The College Library—Its place in higher 
education. 

Role, Departmental libraries. 
Library rules and their importance. 
College Reference works—General 
introduction. 

The Book—History, making, care. 

Parts of book—Title page, copy ^ 
right, preface or forword,contents, 
illustrations introduction, text, 
notes, Glossary, appendix, biblio¬ 
graphies; index-General and other 
cumulative index. 


1 

1 

1 

2 
3 

2 


1 

I 

I 

1 

I 

I 

J 


1 

J 

1 

! 

I 

J 

1 

I 


Classification of books— 

Need, various systems. I 

D.D.C, Colon. 2 

Call No— Class and book No; shelf 
arrangement. I 

Library Catalogue—Functions, physical 

forms, advantages 1 1 

Card catalogue; Basic guide, different I [ 

cards Difierent methods of entry—• 

A L A, C C 1 

Alphabetical arrangement, guide cards, 
writing call slips. 1 

Open access—Benefit, responsibility of | 
readers Revision and test 1 


1 


5 


Reference books; meaning, types, care. 
Use—importance of date of publi¬ 
cation, scope, arrangement, 
biblios, authority, cross reference. 
Important types Encyclopedias — 
for basic information, general, 
special. Important works by sub¬ 
jects; works by languages— Eng¬ 
lish, Hindi, MaJayaJam. 

Dictionaries —for information on 
words. 

important ones in English, 

Hindi, Malayalam. 

Year books. Biographic Dictionaries, 
Who's who Gazetteers, Atlases, 
Indexed 

Important reference works held in 
subjects including those in literature, 
quotation etc. 


1 

1 

2 


2 

2 

2 

2 


Making bibliography—for books, articles 
from encyclopedias and other refe¬ 
rence works, articles from periodi¬ 
cals, magazines and newspaper. 1 

— Do — Practical 1 


Finding out information—Practical 

Rcseasch paper — An exposition aimed 
2 to present the results of careful and 

thorough investigation of some 
chosen subject. 

Objective — efficient use of library, 
familiarising with Scholarly docu- 
5 mentation, increase ability to take 

useful notes, teach to organise and 
combine material from various 
sources. 


12 


2 

2 


4 


4 

1 

3 


Types — Report, thesis (Report presents 

facts of a subject while thesis presents 
facts to draw conclusion); May be 
short essay or a dissertation. 

Preparation of research paper— Choos¬ 
ing the subject, Umitingthe subject, 
working bibliography, introductory 
reading, note taking, stating the 
thesis, classifying information, pre¬ 
liminary outline, composing (pre¬ 
sentation in own words), documen¬ 
ting the evidence (foot notes), 
conventions in making foot notes, 
bibliography. 

Exercise 

Revision and test 


2 


I 

5 1 
2 I 


30 


30 
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British Universities 


Autonomy 

Vs 

Accountability 


Is there a conflict—University auto^ 
noniy versus public accountability 
and control — ifl so, is it reconciled 


THE basic paradox of the autonomy of Briiish 
ujiiveriiies can be <iuickly slated. They are all 
chartered bodies and iheir cliariers. on ij\e face of it. 
give them important degrees ofindependenceand auio* 
nomy. Yet they are utterly dependent on the state 
for their funds—on central government, local govern* 
ment and the research councils. Here then is the 
potential conflict: university autonomy versus public 
accountability and control. Is there such a conflict 
and if so how is it reconciled in practice ? 

We should begin by recognizing the sensitivity, 
indeed perhaps the sense of insecurity, that universi¬ 
ties sometimes feel today on this issue. Universities 
the world over feel themselves under strain—on the 
defensive—and Briiish universities are no exception. 
They have, of course, their much publicized, indeed 
their over publicized, student troubles. No one in 
the university world can tell where and when student 
trouble is likely to break out nc.vt. Nor how long 
any outbreak will last, or how it will finally be settled. 
All one does know is that when trouble strikes the 
institution concerned can be gravely affected. A vast 
amount of lime and attention is swallowed up. In¬ 
tending applicants may think again before including 
that university in their preference list. But student 
troubles apart, and it is all too easy to exaggerate 
their scale, university staff feel on the defensive about 
accusations that they pursue (at great public expense) 
the teaching and research which interests them or 
furthers their careers rather than trying to meet “the 
needs of society”. They feel trapped between the ex¬ 
pectations of their students for new and better cour¬ 
ses, for more student accommodation, for more 
student welfare services and the squeeze of inflation 
which is only partially compensated. They feel the 
planning uncertainties of cuts on university building 
and the shifts in student applications both in total 
and for particular subjects. It is against this back¬ 
ground that one has to put the response of British 


TIk author) formely chairman of the ljGC> is the UK 
GovemroeDt’s chief economic adviser. 


universities to the call for ihcir greater public account- 
abililv. 

I am pleased to say that their rcspi'nsc was posi¬ 
tive, for in my five years ai the Universiu Grants 
Comniiilcc 1 round almo.st unaninnujs acccptajicc in 
university circles that increased public accoimiability 
was nt'ccsury and inevitable. It was accepted that 
university level teaching and research were today so 
expensue icspecially m science, technology and medi- 
cine)that only the state could provide resources on 
the necesary scale. The hundreds of thousands of 
students and staff who hate to be siipporicd, the vast 
amounts of capital locked up in university land, 
building, and equipment, make it inevitable and pro¬ 
per that Parliament should have the right to ask uni¬ 
versities to explain what they have been doing. To 
show that they have pursued llieir objectives with¬ 
out waste of public funds and have dispensed public 
money in accordance with Ihirliamenlary rules, in 
this situation of fast growth of public funds for uni¬ 
versity teaching and research and growing involemenr 
in public accountability what has happened to univer¬ 
sity autonomy? 

Superficially a case could be made for the view 
that an important diminution in the autonomy of 
British universities has come about in the last decade 
•—in particular with the tighter control of university 
building. The Government is necessarily concerned 
with the size of the annual entry of students in 
relation to the numbers of qualified school-leavers, 
with the division of total student numbers into 
broad categories—science and arts, undergraduate, 
and post graduate and with a few special groups 
destined for public service such as the number of 
medical students and teacher-training places. 
Provision of money for new buildings is the 
main instrument by which, in Britain, the inten¬ 
tions of Government at the centre are translated into 
practice at individual universities. The system is 
worked broadly on the principle of measuring in con¬ 
siderable detail the physical capacity of each university 
building for teaching and research, or for feeding, 
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housing, administering, as the case may be. Recur¬ 
rent money is then provided to utilize the buildings to 
their capacity and universities to their best to attract 
and admit the agreed number of qualified students. 

It should be realised that this system of capacity 
planning is both uncommon internationally and is of 
fairly recent development in Britain. It started, in 
its presentfrom, with tlie planning of our new uni¬ 
versities (we have created a dozen new campuses in 
recent years). The planning committees had to be 
given indications of the money likely to be available 
for each thousand students for new buildings for all 
purposes—academic, social, welfare, student accom- 
dation. The system of “norms’'for space and for 
.standards evolved for each of the many different 
kinds of accommodation needed by a university. At 
the same time the submission of application for new 
buildings for both old and new campuses was tmpro* 
ved and elaborated. Today it is no exaggeration to 
say that our system of university building control and 
capacity measurement is the most detailed of any in 
the Western world. Every foreign visitor interested 
in university planning seizes this aspect to ques¬ 
tion and probe and the memoranda of instructions 
lor capacity measurement and for submissions for 
new buildings arc very much in demand overseas. 

This then is ihc first important sense in which Bri¬ 
tish unis crsitics are not autonomous. They cannot 
grow as fast as or in the directions they may wish. A 
univer.sily can ask not to grow c»r to grow more slowly 
—though the internal pressure for growth, for new 
faculties and new buildings, plus the sense of a need 
to take a fair share of a national requirement, means 
that a request to crow very slowly seldom happens. 
Where it docs the reluctance to grow of one institu¬ 
tion can be balanced by the sirongdesire for growth 
of another. At the end of the day growth overall 
has to be of a size and form which fits into a broad 
national plan and to building standards which are in 
line with wliai the nation feels at any lime it can 
afford. No difTiculty has yet been felt in ^tting 
university growth plans adjusted to fit into this pat¬ 
tern. 

The second important area of constraint is on 
the length of their courses. There is alw'ays under¬ 
standable academic and professional pressure to 
increase the length of course as one way of raising 
standards. Knowledge and techniques continually 
expand and advance. There is a desire to add new 
aspects to a course or to provide broader, more 
multi-disciplinary courses while not sacrificing too 
much of study in depth. It is always easier to get 
agreement to add than to get agreeinent to delete 
and it is always emphasized That British degree 
courses are by world standards extremely short. 
Nevertheless the potential cost to the taxpayer of a 
steady move from three-year degrees to four years 
needs no emphasis. Under their charters British 
universities are degree-giving bodies and in principle 
they could decide always to require not less than 
four Years’ study for a degree. But in practice they 
respect the convention that such a move would have 
first la be acceptable to the Government and there 
is lil lie sign at the moment that the state is ready to 


afford such a shift. 

A third area of constraint, and one which is 
similar to the limitation on the freedom of universi¬ 
ties to lengthen their courses, is the recent limitation 
on the proportion of postgraduate work. This is a 
new development and it is too soon to comment on 
the possible effects. The pressures to expand post- 
gradute work are sometimes similar to the pressures 
to increase the length of courses. Advances in 
knowledge which cannot be encompassed in the 
undergraduate course tend inevitably to spill over 
into more graduate courses. But there are many 
other pressures, some stemming from inside the 
university as students want to continue after their 
first degree and staff want both to teach them at 
advanced levels and to involve them in research 
work. Many pressures stem from outside the 
universities as professional bodies and government 
departments ask for the creation of new graduate 
courses including post-experience courses oriented to 
their needs. At present the limitation on post¬ 
graduate work is in quite general terms—universities 
are asked not to expand graduate work at the 
expense of their undergraduate target numbers. If 
this new constraint should prove painful it may well 
be necessary to subdivide po.stgraduate work into 
ii.s very different elements and apply different criteria 
und number to each. Otherwise the results of the 
limitation may be unnecessarily bad both from the 
universities and the government viewpoint. 

The fourth area of constraint on the autonomy of 
universities stems only partly from the side of 
Government. It is the constraint on their freedom 
to vary the salary and conditions of service of their 
academic staff. In recent years these have increas¬ 
ingly become the subject of national negotiations 
between the vice-chancellors: the trade unions and 
government. The salary scales are national scales 
and the agreements tend to become more detailed 
and to apply to ever wider groups of academic and 
administrative staff. Again universities are in 
principle autonomous and any one of them could in 
theory disregard these national agreements in some 
respect or other. In practice i believe that they 
have found the growth of organized collective bar¬ 
gaining on a national scale in universities a natural 
and inevitable development. In one sense it is a 
loss of autonomy. In another sense it is part of the 
protection of the living standard of their staff with¬ 
out which their acadcnxic standards would soon be 
bound to suffer. In asking how these limitations on 
their autonomy have affected British universities it 
should be said that there have been some moves in 
the other direction. Universities have been given 
more flexibility in the use of current money for 
capital purposes and in the promotion of a higher 
proportion of junior staff' to senior status. Above 
all the block grant principle, an unusual feature 
ill British public fuinnce, has been fully preserved. 

In most parts of the public sector, institutions 
are much less free than universities in the use of 
their monies. A university has assets, investments, 
bank accounts, balances. It can carry its monies 
forward from year to year and from quin- 
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qaeaalum to quinquennium. It gets a block gi^t 
wMch can be used for all recurrent purposes and it 
spends that grant as it thinks fit in the pursuance of 
its academic objectives in teaching and research and 
in attempting to meet its obligations on student 
numbers. 

This is not to say that what a university does 
with its money is in any sense secret. Far from it. 
Each university publishes its accounts annually. The 
comptroller and auditor-general’s staff have access 
to all books and files. And in few countries are the 
accounts and statistics of university finances, staff 
and student numbers and degrees obtained published 
in the detailed and comparable form that is the 
practice in Britain. It really is possible to see, year 
after year, how much each university spends in each 
department on staff and supplies or how much on 
libraries, indeed how much on entertainment. My 
only regret is that it seems to take so long for the 
accounts of the past university year to be collated 
and for the printed volume finally to appear. 

The block grant, 1 am sure, serves both the public 
interest and the universities* interests. It serves the 
public interest because it concervtrates detailed 
decision taking where it should be concentrated—at 
the local level. That is to say it is a major spur to 
economy and efficiency for a pound saved is a pound 
to spend on some even more pressing academic or 
welfare need. It serves the universities’ interest for 
instead of asking for more under this head or that 
head the block grant means that priorities have to 
come into each decision to spend on current pur¬ 
poses and those priorities can be (subject to the 
constraints I have already described) the universities' 
priorities. 

The UGChas had to become an organisation for 
university planning as well as an organization for 
putting to the Governmemt the universities’ case for 
support. Planning is bound to mean constraints 
of one kind or another and questions of university 
autonomy were necessarily part and parcel of my 
daily life during my five years with the committee. 
Constraints there were and I have tried to indicate 
where the constraints have come to be strengthened 
in recent years. But in my view the important 
aspects of university autonomy are not concerned 
with the size and standards of buildings nor even 
with the size and growth rate of the university. The 
real autonomy is the choice of students, the choice 
of staff, the content and standards of degrees, the 
right to reseach and to publish. In these areas 
there is no questioning of university autonomy 
except perhaps that unhappy decision of the Natio¬ 
nal Union of Students restricting freedom of speech 
on cur campuses. 

However, freedom of admission brings us to 
the issue of whether universities should be national 
and international or regional and local. The 
arguments in favour of regionalism are partly 
economic—it would be cheaper if more students 
lived at home and attended the local university and 
partly political—it would be better if universities 
were more highly integrated into the local educa¬ 
tional framework, were more responsive to local 
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needs and interests, were more influenced by local 
governments. As for the economic argument, that 
living at home is cheaper, that must be so. But the 
educational arguments for getting away from home 
arc strong and many who go to a “local university” 
do not hvc with their parents. Also the sheer 
variety of British universities means that no two 
courses are quite alike; no two campuses, no two 
life styles. No two students are alike either and 
the desirability of letting students try to find out 
which place, which course is likely to suit them best 
and then try to get there is obvious. 

It is sometimes argued that autonomy is impor¬ 
tant but that the price is high for it means that 
universities do not need to respond to the needs of 
the world outside. “They may grow but they don’t 
change.” After five years of travel round the 
universities of the British Isles and five years doing 
nothing except study the process of change in our 
universities 1 can challenge that assertion with 
complete confidence. So they do change and change 
quite fast and they do respond to the needs of the 
world outside if only for one very strong reason. 
Each of them desperately wants to 'attract both the 
best possible students and a growing amount of 
c.xtra money for research. So they arc much more 
consumer-oriented than most outsiders believe. 
Indeed there is often a danger of a bandwagon effect 
as too many universities want to move in the .same 
currently fashionable direction at once. There is 
a danger that too many new departments will start 
offering similar courses, that too many universities 
will try to move into similar taught masters degrees. 
The bandwagon effect is then allied to the ratchet 
effect. Once a department is created it is licavcn's 
own job to get it uncreated for the staff have 
tenure. Similarly once the staff have worked up 
and taught masters degree there is a temptation to 
keep it going hoping that next year's application 
list will be better. Universities are less flexible, 
less con.sumer-orienied. when it cornc.s to major 
changes of direction such as away from physie.s and 
towards social science. 

It would be hard to find any institutions that 
have changed as much as universities in the past 
twenty years. Perhaps the most obvious is the 
degree of democracy and the methods of discipline. 
Gone are the days when the vice-chancellor was a 
god and his word was law. ‘.Always in full posses¬ 
sion of his faculties” as was said of one VC. Gone 
are the days when students discipline was summery 
and swift and unchallenged. Gone too are the 
days of Victorian laboratories and lecture rooms 
and primilive equipmerl and cold libraries. Today 
we see a remarkable expansion of welfare services, 
health services, careers advice services. There is 
a growing admission that we are not all born 
lecturers, that we need training, need to be taught 
the possibilities of educational technology in cons¬ 
tructing our courses. It’s not all perfect—far from 
it—-but is very different from a few years ago. 


*This anicle is aa edited version of his Joan Woodward 
Mensprial Le:;ture given at Imperial College, London, on 
May 30,1974 which has relavenc to Indian conditions as well. 




AICTE wants setting up of 
Vocational Education Council 


THE All India Council for 
Technical Education has recom¬ 
mended the setting up of a 
National Council for Vocational 
Education with corresponding 
Boards or Councils in the States. 
This will review and coordinate 
the policie.s and programmes of 
’-'ocational and technical educa¬ 
tion and provide effective link¬ 
ages between them. The pro¬ 
gramme of vocationalisution of 
education should provide for 
inter-changeability among tech¬ 
nical, vocational and general 
streams. Students enrolled in 
any of these streams should be 
able to join the degree and dip¬ 
loma courses at the appropriate 
stages and credit should be given 
to them for the courses they 
have already undergone. The 
Council wanted that the existing 
facilities in all educational insti¬ 
tutions should be fully utilised to 
organise programmes of non- 
formal and continuing education. 
These should include part-time 
and correspondence courses to 
equip a large number of people 
with appropriate skill and compe¬ 
tences. 

The Council has also suggest¬ 
ed the setting up of a Central 
Advisory Committee to assist the 
Union Government in the deve¬ 
lopment of Regional Engineering 
Colleges in future. The finan¬ 
cial and administrative pattern 
for these colleges should be 


decided by the Centre in consul¬ 
tation with State Governments. 

The Council, which met re¬ 
cently under the chairmanship of 
the Union Minister of Educa¬ 
tion, Social Welfare and Culture. 
Prof. S. Nurul Hasan, felt that 
technical education should be 
regarded as core sector for the 
industrial development of the 
country. The consolidation and 
development of technical educa¬ 
tion is crucial for the next five 
years. Adequate inputs should, 
therefore, be ensured during the 
Fifth Plan period. Meanwhile, 
studies of the estimated man¬ 
power requirements for the 
principal sectors of economy 
should be carried out discipline- 
wise, State-wise and region-wise. 
The policy of admission to 
technical educations during the 
Fifth P/an period can be deter¬ 
mined on the basis of these 
studies. 

The Council wanted appro¬ 
priate linkages to be established 
among educational and research 
institutions and industry. 
Technical institutions should 
accept the responsibility within 
their resources and expertise for 
organising cooperative program¬ 
mes like apprenticeship training 
and sandwich courses. They 
should also assign specific projects 
on live^AfA^l^s of industry to 

in technical 


institutions should be encouraged 
to undertake consultancy prac¬ 
tice. The Council recommended 
a programme of industrial resi¬ 
dencies for teachers in engineer¬ 
ing colleges and polytechnics to 
provide them with adequate 
industrial experience. 


Crop TechnoJogy 
Workshop 


A four-day Stale Level Crop 
production Technology workshop 
was inaugurated by Dr. C. 
Thakur, J NKVV Vice-Chancellor 
at the Vjshwa Vidyalaya in April. 
Dr. P. S, Parsai, Additiona/ 
Director of Agriculture, M.P., 
was the Chief Guest at the func¬ 
tion. Senior officers of the State 
Department of Agriculture work¬ 
ing at State; Division and Dis¬ 
trict levels participated in the 
workshop. 

The Vice-Chancellor expressed 
his concern over the present day 
shortage of agricultural imputs 
like fertilizers, diesel for runn¬ 
ing irrigational pumps, etc. Since 
these had a direct bearing on 
the crops production, he exhort¬ 
ed the participant!, to evolve 
such package of agricultural 
practices for the year 1974 w'hich 
might be fruitful in the context 
of the current energy and ferti¬ 
lizer crises. 

He stressed that not only the 
main points but all the useful 
details of crop-production should 
be worked out and they should 
reach the farmers with clear and 
specific recommendations. 

Dr. Parsai. in his address, 
said that the main objective of 
the JNKVV and the Stale Agri¬ 
cultural Department has been to 
increase the agricultural produc¬ 
tion. He said that the produc¬ 
tion targets in wheat and pulses 
were already crossed. In paddy, 
targets remained to be achieved. 

He stressed the urgent need 
for increasing the production in 
crops like cotton, sugarcane, and 
oilseeds, and urged their special 
attention in package of practices. 
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World Translations Over 
40,000 A Year 


While the number of transla¬ 
tions made across the world 
climbs 42,970 in 1971, compared 
with 38,172 in 1970 the kind of 
work considered worth translat¬ 
ing continues to reflect the 
kind of world we live in. Accord¬ 
ing to Unesco's annual stock¬ 
taking of world translations 
Lenin is more translated than 
the Bible (381 translations 
against 215) but the British 
children's writer Enid Blyton(t65 
translations) beats Karl Marx 
(148): Agatha Christie (144) Jules 
Verne(143) and Georges Simenon 
(132) are ahead of Friedrich 
Engels (128), Dostoyevski with 
no translations, Mark Twain 
with 90. Pearl Buck with 89 and 
another chiJdern's writer, 


UNITAR 

Conference Opens 

A SCIENTIFIC conference on 
problems of the future opened in 
Moscow on 10 June. 

The conference is examining 
problems of economic, social, 
scientific and technical develop¬ 
ment as well as international 
cooperation and the role of the 
United Nations is settling these 
problems. 

The conference is being con¬ 
ducted by the United Nations 
Institute for Training and Re¬ 
search (UNITAR) jointly with 
the Institute of World Economy 
and Inlcmaiional Relations of 
the Soviet Union and the State 
Committee tor Science and 
Technology of the Soviet Union. 

More than 60 prominent 
scientists and public figures from 
various countries are participat¬ 
ing in the conference. 

New Light on Brain 
Drain 

When a doctor leaves India to 
settle in the United States It 
amounts to a loss of Rs. 330,000 


Sweden's Astrid Lindgren (85). 
make up the ‘Top Tw'clve' of 
most translated authors. 

Of the world total of trans¬ 
lations, ihe USSR, with 4.730, 
took the lead from the Federal 
Republic of Germany and German 
Democratic Republic with 4,649 
between them. Spain with an 
increased total of 3,148 lies third 
in the table followed by Denmark 
(3.038), USA (2.284), klay 
(2.282), Japan (2.225), France 
(1,991), the Netherlands (1.968) 
and S'ogoslavia (1,4^). Brazil 
increased the number of trans¬ 
lations from 431 to 1,036, so did 
Belgium (1.058 against 765) 
Hungary <1,053 Against 842) and 
Turkey (799 against 616). 


for India and a gain of Rs. 

5,175,000 to the U.S. 

Likewise every scientist leav¬ 
ing India makes the country 
poorer by Rs. l72,5CK)whileaddmg 
Rs. 18,75,000 to the wealth of 
America. 

In 1970 a total of 3.141 Indian 
doctors and scientists emigrated 
to the U-S. thus contributing a 
staggering Rs. 6,563 million to 
that country in a single year by 
way of brain drain. 

These and other ‘monetary 
effects’ on brain drain have come 
ou* of a latest study by the U.N. 
Conference on Trade and Deve¬ 
lopment (UNCTAD) of what 
it calls on the reverse transfer 
of techonology. 

The overall picture that has 
emerged from the study “is one 
of a massive net income transfer 
from the developing counlrie-s 
to the U.S, in the form of brain 
drain.” 

According to the study the 
“reversetransfer of technology” 
has reached massive proportions, 
and the biggest contributions are 
ntade by countries that are 
among the poorest in the deve¬ 
loping world itself. 


personal 

1- Dr, Arun Kumar De has 
taken over as Director of 
IIT, Bombay. 

2, Shri Y.P. ShuKla has been 
appointed Vice-Chancellor 
of Saurashtra University 
w.e.f 11-7-74. 

3. Shri A.K. Gupta has been 
appointed Registrar of 
Jadavpur University. 


Colour Film 
On PAU 

Mr. S. SUKUorv. the veteran 
documentary producer of the 
country has been sponsored by 
the Punjab Agricultural Univer¬ 
sity for making colour film on 
its acliviiie«5. The 2500 ft. long 
film depicts the activities of 
almost all the departments vvhich 
have n direct bearing on the 
St;vic’.s agriculture. The com¬ 
mentary is in Finglish and its 
highlight is the Kisan Mela where 
the keen and curious farmers 
rush from place to place to col- 
leci new seeds and new informa¬ 
tion. The background music 
is based on folk song lune.'i which 
very well fits in the atmosphere 
of the film. 

Invitatton From 
Abroad 

ViCE-Chancellor of Jadavpur 
University. Prof. A..N. Bose, will 
attend the International Congress 
on Food Sciences and Techno¬ 
logy at Madrid from Sept. 22 to 
27, 1974. After that he will 
aitend the International Con¬ 
ference on Basic and Applied 
Research Needs for Optimising 
Utilisation of Rice by Products 
at Valencia, Spain, as one of 50 
selecled participants. 

National Status for 
Cal. Varsity 

The University of Calcutta is 
emphasising the need to impress 
for granting national status to 
CalcutUi University by the 
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SCHOOL 


OLD eo*/S 

ReuNiorsI 



"You owd us a deap debt of gratitude because you wouldn't 
have the&e medern buildings if we hadn't burnt the old 
School down in youth." 


Central Government. Dr. S.N. 
Sen^ Vice-Chancellor of the uni¬ 
versity, is expected to meet the 
Union Minister for Education, 
Prof. Nurul Hasan and some 
members of Parliament to 
acquaint them with the different 
aspects of the problem. The 
university is anxious that the 
recommendations of Ghani Com¬ 
mittee appointed by the UGC 
are implemented at an early date. 
Prof. Sen hoped that if sufficient 
money was sanctioned for deve¬ 
lopment, the university could 
become one of the best educa¬ 
tional institutions in the counirv. 

Number of Seals 
Cut By PAU 

Th». Academic Council of the 
Punjab AgricuJiuni) University 
has decided to cut down the 
number of scats for admission ic> 
undergraduate programmes of the 
College of Agriculture and the Col¬ 
lege of Agricultural Engineering 
from the ensuing academic year. 
This decision iuts been necessitated 
in view of the stringent financial 
position and job requirements. 
The number of seals liave been 
reduced from 225 to 140 on the 
College of Agriculture side and 
80 fo 60 in the College of Agri¬ 
cultural Engineering. 

New Electro-ejaculaior 
Developed by PAD 

Thc scientists at Punjab Agri¬ 
cultural University have develop¬ 
ed an electro—ejaculalor to col¬ 
lect semen samples even from 
young growing untrained male- 
bulls. With this, semen of those 
young bulls and rams, who are 
expected to have high genetic 
potential will be collected. 

The new technique—electro- 
ejaculalion, is a very useful 
method of semen collection from 
males that refuse to serve the 
artificial vagina or when their 
injuries and infirmities make it 
impossible to collect the semen. 
This will prevent the potential 
of high-priced animals going 
waste. 

The ejaculator consist of a 


single rectal probe of an ebonite 
rod. 17 inches long and one and 
a half inch in diameter with an 
active length of nine inches and 
diameter of one inch. It suits 
the size of the rectum. It has a 
copper wire ring which works as 
an electrode and is aUched to 
a power amplifier. When fed 
from a pulse generator, it pro¬ 
duces electrical signals for stimu¬ 
lation leading to ejaculation of 
semen which is artificially col¬ 
lected. 


PAU’8 Researcb 
Projects 

Seven research projects at 
PAU are being financed under 
the PL-480 scheme at a total cost 
of Rs. 19.73,050. The schemes 
relate lo genetic evaluation of 
grain and fodder quality of bajra; 
development and evaluation of 
triticales; genetic evaluation of 
pulses; economic potentials of 
grain production in a growing 
economy; fermentative conver¬ 
sion of plant materials into feed 
and seed protein; and studies on 
tile leaching and absorption of 
pesticides in soils and affect of 
their residue on plants. 

Dr. Walter M. Carleton, Act¬ 
ing Director USDA and Dr. 
Horace J. Davis, Agricultural 
Attache, presented cheques for 
the first instalment of Rs. 6,46,000 
to the chief investigators of these 


seven research projects on 

May 24. 

New PU 
Vice-Cbancellor 

Dr. R.C. Paul, who look over as 
Vice-Chancellor of Punjab 
University from Mr. Suraj Bhan, 
on July 1, was felicitated at a 
reception held by the Faculty and 
administrative staff of the 
University on July 15. 

Dr. Paul who did his Ph.D, 
in 1954 and Sc.D. in 1968 from 
Cambridge (UK.) holds fellowship 
and membership of various 
scientific and academic bodies. 
He has visited USA, USSR, 
Hungary, Ceylon and Japan 
under different academic pro¬ 
grammes. 

Speaking on the occasion. Dr. 
Paul said that his new assignment 
was quite a challenging task. 
Education, to him, was a coopera¬ 
tive endeavour. He looked on it 
as just another opportunity to 
serve students, teachers and the 
cause of education. He said 
that the Faculty, the administra¬ 
tive and the affiliated colleges had 
to function in a spirit of harmony 
and with a sense of devotion to 
build abetter tomorrow for the 
coming generations. 

Dr. Paul called upon the 
Faculty to look after the general 
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welfare of the students apart from 
their academic pursuits. They 
should solve students’ problems 
and encourage them as senior 
people with a view to contributing 
to their balanced growth as the 
future citizens of the country. 

The Vice-Chancellor, while 
referring to the recent di$-affilia> 
tion of 102 colleges of Haryana 



Dr. R. C. Paul 

from this University, observed 
that education needed to be 
reorganized at all levels. He 
hoped that the cooperative eflforts 
of teaching as well as administra¬ 
tive staff will help him to make 
this university as an outstanding 
institution of higher learning. He 
also paid tributes to the Vice- 
Chancellors who preceded him 
and saij that the period that had 
just finished was a glorious period 
of this University in many respects. 

It may be added that Dr. 
Pual was Professor & Head of 
Chemistry Department of the 
Panjab University before he look 
over as Vice-Chancellor. 

Self-Employmettt 

Scheme 

An allocation of about Rs. 3.40 
crores has been made by the 
Uttar Pradesh Government for 


the current financial year to 
provide self-employment to 
educated unemployed on a large- 
scale. 

Under the employment promo¬ 
tion programme* 1»500 to 2,000 
industrial units are planned to be 
set up. Assistance of leading banks 
in the districts is being enlisted 
for providing loans to the unem¬ 
ployed for setting up the units. 
These prospective entrepreneurs 
will be given con^IUncy assis¬ 
tance in the formulation of pro¬ 
jects they may like to undertake. 
The units are expected to have a 
total investment of Rs. 15 to 
Rs. 20 crores. 

Training schemes for techni¬ 
cally qualified people and schemes 
for development of ancillary and 
functional industrial estates and 
areas, in addition to schemes for 
development of urban markets 
and marketing complexes, arc 
being drawn up to give a fillip to 
the programme. 


Sports Hostels 

Trials for the selection of 
candidates for the two sports 
hostels in U.P. will be held 
shortly by the U.P. Sports 
Directorate. Trials for wrestlers 
will take place in the Central 
Sports Stadium. Lucknow, on 
July 29 and 30 and for athletes 
and hockey players in the sports 
stadium, Meerut, on August 2 
and 3. 

Set up by the Sports Direc¬ 
torate, the Lucknow hostel will 
provide training in wrestling and 
the Meerut hostel in athletics and 
hockey. The trainees will also 
be provided with board and 
lodging. 

Competitors should be over 
16 years on August 1, 1974, but 
relaxation of two years can be 
granted in the case of really 
talented ones. 

U-P- Grants 

For Research 

The U.P- State Council of 
Sdentific and Industrial Research 
has invited applications for the 


award of grants-in-aid for research 
work in major branches of 
science and technology, including 
Medicine, Engineering and 
Electronics, to be conducted at 
universities, colleges and such 
other recognized research institu- 
ti<Mis in the State as can provide 
post-graduate research facilities. 


Seminar on 
Tuberculosis 

Under the auspices of Sri 
Venkateswara University, a Sem¬ 
inar on recent trends in the 
diagnosis and trcaimcnt of 
pulmonary tuberculosis was held 
recently at the S.V'. Medical 
College Auditorium. 

Dr. Shantilai C, Shelh. Pre¬ 
sident. Medical Council of India, 
who inaugurated the Seminar 
referred to the advances in the 
ireaimcni of tuberculosis and 
said that if we were not able to 
eradicate that disease with the 
present available drugs it would 
be a matter of shame. Referring 
to the cHablishmcnt of Medical 
Universities in the c<>uniry, Dr, 
Sheth said that the Council is 
yet to give its opinion. 

Dr. D. Jaganaiha Reddy. 
Vice-Chancellor of the University 
who presided over the seminar 
said that tuberculosis as public 
health morbidity problem ceased 
to exist in economically over 
developed countries largely due 
to the mass screening measures, 
use of chemotherapeutic drugs, 
BCG and better nutrition of 
children. He suggested that 
survey-cum-sercening and therapy 
team may be set up in each 
medical college. He said multi¬ 
purpose health assistants or 
educators be trained for eradica¬ 
tion of tuberculosis, malaria, 
smallpox, fllaria, leprosy and 
other communicable and infec¬ 
tious diseases. He added, that 
instead of wasting man power 
and money on individual eradica¬ 
tion programmes let the medical 
colleges assume the role of medi¬ 
cal centres. 
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Unfair Means 
Cases 

The number of cases of use of 
unfair means by students at 
various examinations held by 
Delhi University during the 
academic session 1973-74 was 
1650. The students accused of 
unfair means have been served with 
show-cause notices and are being 
interviewed by .1 committee of 
senior teachers set up by the 
Executive Council of the Uni¬ 
versity. 

The analysis of unfair means 
used showed that student carried 
unauthorised slips of paper 
with answers written in very 
small hand-writing hidden in 
their socks, sleaves, pants and 
even their pens. In some cases 
the students even used their 
cxaminalio/i tickets to smuggle 
written answers to important 
questions. 

The committee will give iu 
findings to the Executive Couh' 
cil which will eventually decide 
the punishment to be awarded 
to the students found guilty of 
using unfair means. 


Semester System Iq 
A gricultural Courses 

THE Gujarat Agricultural Uni¬ 
versity has introduced the seme¬ 
ster system for all its graduate 
and poscgraduace courses in cfie 
current session. Now the BSc 
students will have to finish 8 
semesters each of six months 
duration and the MSc students 
are required to spend four 
semesters and doctoral candi¬ 
dates six semesters. Examina¬ 
tions are to be conducted at 
the end of each semester with 
greater emphasis on internal 
evaluation. Tliis means the 
students will have to continuou¬ 
sly keep up a good perfor¬ 
mance. The university had dis¬ 
continued form this session the 
Indian Dairy Diploma Couree 
offered along with BSc (Dairy 
Technology). 


Women Studies 
Course 

The Australian National Uni¬ 
versity is working towards the 
establishment of a women’s stu¬ 
dies course. 

The course will be unusual in 
Australia, and only the third to 
deal with women’s studies. Un¬ 
like the two existing courses, it 
will be multidisciplinary, and is 
not planned as part of an aiready 
existing department. 

Women planning the course 
include staff and students at the 
Australian National University, 
in Australia’s National capital, 
Canberra. 

Mrs O’Brien one of the 
course organisers said subjects 
for the course were planned over 
a wide range and would include 
a discussion on why the course 
existed. 

Topics would include a his¬ 
tory of the women’s movement 
and the current interest in femi¬ 
nism, as well as a study of the 
rationale of oppression. 

.More specialised subjects 
could include the law as it affects 
women, women in the political 
economy and women and politi¬ 
cal systems. 

UGC Award 
For Dr. Das 

Dr. B.C. Das of the Post¬ 
graduate Deparimcni of Political 


Science of the Utkal University 
has been selected as a National 
Associate of the University 
Grants Commission for a period 
of five years. Dr. Das is the 
first teacher to recieve this Natio¬ 
nal honour from Utkal Univer¬ 
sity. 

The University Grants Com¬ 
mission shall bear all the expen¬ 
ses for his visit to Universities, 
research institutes and libraries 
in connection with his work. 


UGC Review Committee 
Set Up 

THE Government of India 
have set up a Committee to re¬ 
view the functioning of the 
University Grants Commis¬ 
sion (U.G.C.) with particular 
reference to coordination and 
determination of standards of 
higher education. The Com- 
mineewill recommend measures, 
which will be conducive to a 
more effective discharge of it.s 
responsibilities by the U.G.C. 
The Committee is headed by Dr. 
V.S. Jha. an eminent educationist, 
who has been Vice-Chancellor of 
Banaras Hindu University and a 
member of the Education Com¬ 
mission. The other members of 
the Committee are Dr. R.C. 
Mehrotra, Professor of Chemis¬ 
try. Rajasthan University, and 
Dr. Bhabatosh Datta, formerly 
Education Secretary, Govern¬ 
ment of West Bengal. 



“We should have given first priority to training motor mechanics before 
embarking on this Scheme.*’ 
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Long Wait 
For 

Employment 

PosTGRAmJ\TE Scientists have to 
wait for about a year on an 
average to get emplojinem and 30 
per cent of the job seekers are first 
divisioners. 

This is revealed in a study 
conducted by the Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research 
(CSIR), in collaboration with the 
Institute of Applied Manpower 
Research. 

According to the live registers 
of the employment exchanges in 
D^Ihi as in December 1972, one- 
third of the 2,108 Scientists had 
been on the registers for six 

Students ^^elfare 
Funds 

Thf Bangalore University has 
launched a scheme to raise funds 
for student welfare activities. The 
project would not only enable 
the university to establish a 
meaningful relationship between 
diJOTerent sections of the society 
and the student community but 
would provide assistance to the 
students where they need it most. 
The Vice-Chancellor has consti¬ 
tuted a representative programme 
coordination committee to imple¬ 
ment the scheme. 

It is planned to start a ‘'Book 
Bank” to help the needy students 
oT coV^es lo the utu- 

versity. Poor students wtfl also 
be ^^cially assisted is purchas¬ 
ing books and will get help for 
{^ying their tuition fees. If 
enough funds are available, even 
recreation facilities in campuses 
may be provided. 

It is expected that the Karna¬ 
taka Film Chamber ofCoramerce 
will be contributing handsomely 
to this fund. Banks will also be 
requested to sanction loans to 
deserving students. It is expected 
that a collection ofRs. 15 lakhs 
will be made soon from these 
sources. 


months, another <Hie-tlurd for 
six to 12 months and the remain¬ 
ing over one year. 

About 30 per cent of the 
registered persons were first 
divisioners, 60 per cent second 
divisioners, iind 10 per cent third 
divisioners. 

The avera^ period of stay 
on ll« live registers after obtain¬ 
ing Master's degree was 24.3 
months. The study observed 
that the average gap of 12.6 
months between obtaining the 
degree and the date of registra¬ 
tion might be because some of 
them did not register immediately 
after pasing, and otl^rs miglit 
have secured temporary jobs in 
between. 

The average salary expected 
by the post-graduates for employ¬ 
ment in Delhi was Rs 259 a 
month. Only four to five per 
cent desired salary above Rs 500 


a month. 

Nearly 6o per cent of them 
were reluctant to accept jobs out¬ 
side Delhi while others did not 
mind going out but expected 
higher salary of Rs 354 a month 
on an average, 

The average salary expected 
by first divisioners was Rs 272 
a month as compared to Rs 254 
and Rs 242 a month demanded 
by second and third divisioners 
respectively. 

The subject-wise distribution 
of the registered persons showed 
that about 29 per cent possessed 
qiuilification.s in chemistry, 27.5 
per cent in physics. 23.5 per cent 
in mathematics and statistics and 
18 per cent in bio-scicnces. 

Thiriyfive per cent had ob¬ 
tained their master's degree in 
1972, 27 per cent m 1971 and 38 
per cent in 1970 or earlier. 



NSO SPORTS TALENT 
SCHOLARSHIPS 1974-75 


Last date of receiving applications, on 
the prescribed proforma, for fresh NSO 
scholarships in the office of the Inter- 
University Sports Board, for the academic 
session has been fixed as 15th September, 
1974 Printed application forms have been 
circulated to the member universities. 
Those desiring to apply may, therefore, 
contact the Sports Officers/Registrars of 
their respective universities for application 
forms and other details. 

The scholarships are available only 
for the bonafide students of the member 
untvereities subject to other terms and 
conditions laid down in this behalf. No 
application shall be entertained unless sent 
on the prescribed proforma and through 
the university concerned. 
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Seven Scientists Get 
ICAR Awards 


Donations For 
Gujarat 

Varsity Courses 


SEVEN eminent agricultural 
scientists liave been selected for 
the Raft Ahmed Kidwai memo¬ 
rial Award for the biennium 1968- 
69 and 1970-71, by the Indian 
Council of Agricultural Re¬ 
search. 

They are: Dr. S. Y. Padama- 
nabhan, Director, Central Rice 
Research institute, Cuttack (Plant 
Pathology), Dr. Abrar M. Khan 
of Aligarh Muslim University, 
Aligarh (Nematology). Dr. B. P. 
Ghildyal of G. B. Pant University 
of Agriculture and Tcchnolog), 
Fantnagar (Agricultural Physics), 
Dr. S. M. SirCiir. Director. Bose 
Institute, Calcutta (Plant Physio¬ 
logy), Dr. S. Z. Qasim, Director 
National Institute of Oceanograph, 
Panaji, Goa, (Fisheries), Dr. J. V. 


Honour For 
Indian Scholar 


the University of Queens- 
land» Australia has awarded its 
first Degree of Doctor of Letters 
to a distinguished Indian Scholar; 
Professor Daraodar P. Singhat. 
The rare honour is only the sixth 
in Australian academic history. 

Professor Singhal, formerly 
of Delhi, studied at the Univer¬ 
sity of Punjab for his Master’s 
Degree and later at London 
University for his Ph.D. 

He was a Lecturer in History 
at the University of Malaya 
in Singapore before joining the 
staff of the University of Queens¬ 
land in Brisbane in 1961 as 
a Senior Lecturer. He is now 


Bhat of Indian Institute of Scien¬ 
ces, Bangalore (Microbiology) 
and Late Dr. S. C. Sen, former 
Sugarcane Chemist, Rajendra 
Agricultural University, Bihar 
(Sugar Technology). 

The Rafi Ahmed Kidwai me¬ 
morial award was instituted by 
the Council in 1956, with a view 
to providing incentive for Re¬ 
search workers in India and to 
recognise outstanding research 
work done in the fields of agri¬ 
cultural, animal husbandary and 
a'Hed sciences. 

The value of the award is Rs. 
10,000 in cash or kind or both. 
So far 17 scientists have been 
honoured with this coveted award 
for their outstanding researches 
since 1957. 


the Professor ot Asian History, 

Professor Singhal has pro¬ 
duced nearly 40 papers and five 
books, including the prestigious 
two-volume work INDIA AND 
WORLD CIVILISATION, which 
has been published in the United 
States of America, India and the 
United Kingdom. He also has 
kexured in the U,S.A., Europe 
and many parts of Asia. 

The Doctor of Letters Degree 
was awarded by the Univer¬ 
sity for his ‘'’Substantial con¬ 
tribution to world scholorship”, 
particularly in the field of Indian 
History, culture and foreign 
affairs. 

The University Of Queens¬ 
land (established in 1911), which 
has an enrolment of 19,000, is the 
major centre of Asian Studies in 
Australia with emphasis on Japan 
China, India and Indonesia. 


The Centre for Continuing 
Education, Gujarat University, 
under the Management and Pro¬ 
fessional Training Programme has 
started the following employ¬ 
ment oriented courses: 

(1) Stenography and Secretarial 
Practice ; 

(2) Salesmanship and Marketing 
of Cotton Textile; 

(3) Bank Recruitment Test Train¬ 
ing. 

The programme in Stenogra¬ 
phy and Secretarial Practice, is 
supported and provided by Shrl 
Vadilal Lallubhai with donation 
ofRs. 8.000,'-. 

For the second programme, 
in Salesmanship and Marketing 
of Cotton Textile. Shri Indrava- 
dan Pranlal has donated Rs. 
8 , 000 /.. 

For the third programme of 
Bank Recruitment Test Training, 
Shri Parshwanath Trust has 
donated Rs. 5,000/-. 

Further the University has 
received a donation of 3,00,000/- 
from Advocate Shri Kanishka- 
bhai Kazi in the memory of his 
father Shri H.L. Kazi for starting 
an Institute of English and 
Foreign Languages in the Univer¬ 
sity from November, 1974. This 
Institute will not only provide 
training or teaching in English 
and research in the methodology 
of teaching EngUsh, but also 
conduct classes in German, Spa¬ 
nish, Japanese and Russian lan¬ 
guages. This Institute will also 
provide Interpreter services. 

The University has further re¬ 
ceived a donation of Rs. 4,00,000/- 
from Dr. Biharilal Kanaiyalal for 
a School of Business Management, 
to be named after him. The 
School will offer a two-year 
programme in the Master of 
Business Administration after 
graduation. The programme will 
be darted from November, 1974. 
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Science and Technology 

Plan 1974-79 (Draft) 

Draft Science and Technology Plan prepared by the 
National Committee on Science and Technology in two 
volumes Is now on sate. Vol. I of the Plan (Price Rs. 10/-) 
spells out the guiding philosophy underlying the S & T Plan 
and highlights the areas where technological efforts need 
to be directed. Vol. }| (Price Rs. 50/-) gives detailed projects 
and programmes under the various sectors 

Copies may be obtained from the Under Secretary, 
N-C.S-T., (Deptt. of Science & Technology), Technology 
Bhavan, New Mehrauli Road, New Delhi-110029 against a 
Draft drawn in his favour. 

davp 647{3>/74 


Naval Science 
Laboratory 

Dr. B. D. Nag Chaudhuri. the 
then Scientific Adviser to Defence 
Ministry, Govt, of India laid the 
foundation for the Naval Science 
and Technical Laboratory at 
Visakhapatnam. It is proposed to 
develop modern naval weaponry 
and conduct research on different 
aspects of navigation Dr. Chau¬ 
dhuri said that the major gap 
in research and development in 
defence was on the naval side and 
this laboratory would fill this gap. 
The proposed building for the 
laboratory would involve an ex¬ 
penditure of Rs. 3 crores. The 
laboratory would also be testing 
the weapon systems and would be 
responsible for designing and 
developing the vehicles which will 
carry the weapons to ihcir 
targets. 












Letter to the Editor 


Are the Librarians 
Academicians ? 


Library service as the basis of 
all academic pursuits has become 
a wide accepted fact of the 
modern educational patterns. 
Even the Laboratory activities 
need support of library services 
like abstracting and indexing to 
avoid repetition and to locate 
points of departure from new 
Scientific advances. It may be 
called as an essential ecological 
condition for the multiplication 
of the cells of human knowledge. 
Almost invariably a reputed 
educational institution is charac¬ 
terized by a well supported 
library, while, to reverse the coin, 
unlively libraries typify mediocre 
educational institutions, and an 
apathy of well managed libraries 
would cripple the academic life, 
leaving it as an inconceivable 
cona’pi. 

With these concepts in mind 
eminent academicians like Henry 
Wriston, Ex. President of Brown 
University, Harvie Branscorab, 
the chancellor of VanderbuiU 
University, have strongly pleaded 
to equate the status of librarians 
to those of his faculty colleagues. 
Harvie Branscomb in his book 
‘Teaching with Books' has advo¬ 
cated quite explicitly and in a 
comprehensive manner that 
college libraries are primarily a 
teaching instrument, and the 
professional workers play a vital 
role in the teaching processes. 
President Daniel Coil Gilman, of 
Johns Hopkins University, one of 
the most influential American 
Educationist has said, ‘The 
Librarians’ ofiTicc should rank with 
that of a professor. The profes¬ 
sion of librarian should be dis¬ 
tinctly recognised. Men and 
Women should be encouraged to 
enter it, should be trained to 
discharge its duties and should be 
regarded, promoted and honoured 
in proportion to the services they 
render. (Lyle, Cuy R.’ The 
Administration of the College 


library. Ed 2. N.Y. Wilson, 1948. 
p. 277). Dr. C-D. Deshmukh, 
the renouned educationist of 
India in 1959 with a view to build 
up the educational career of 
India, could also organise the 
Indian librarians to join this 
march-past of academicians, by 
aptly remarking, ‘a librarian is 
teacher of teachers’. 

Thus it can be emphatically 
stated that the old classification 
of academicians categorizing only 
the persons who stood in front of a 
class room full of students has 
vanished and at present it 
embraces the categories like 
librarians and research workers 
who practically have nothing to 
do with class leaching. In other 
words, the diversity of the present 
day activities of modern Universi¬ 
ties would not allow ridiculously 
to narrow definition of academic 
staff limited to the class room 
teachers only, but would widen 
its scope to include everyone con¬ 
tributing directly and substantially 
to educational and research 
activities. The advisory group of 
the Carnegie Corporation in 1928. 
recognising the services of Libra¬ 
rians included in its college 
library standards published in 
1932, its pertinent recommenda¬ 
tions stating therein, ‘In view of 
the importance of the services 
rendered by the library staff, its 
members should receive adequate 
recognition in the academic 
community with respect to salary, 
scales, standards for advancement, 
security of (enure, etc. The 
college librarian should have 
administrative power covering the 
entire library or^nisation, and 
should be responsible directly to 
the administrative head of the 
college. 

Another factor establishing the 
academic status is the duties of 
librarians, which is more akin to 
those of teachers and research 


workers than to those of iiOB- 
teaching staff. They impart 
instructions to students in the use 
of the library, and aids to 
research. They understand not 
only the contents of the materials 
they handle, but also the prevail¬ 
ing views concerning methodology 
and organisation of knowledge 
and the epistemology of accumula¬ 
tion of knowledge. And it is 
why the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
in a report published in 1947, 
recommended for the integration 
of the library with the teaching 
processes. 

In order to achieve this intel¬ 
lectual level a librarian must 
study not only the special 
methods of librarianship but also 
the factual content of the areas in 
which they plan to work. His 
educational background is much 
more wider than that of a class¬ 
room teacher, who is called upon 
to be an expert in one sphere 
only. The technical processing of 
library materials involve a special 
aptitude and calibre, craving for 
a comprehensive familiarity with 
books, journals, pamphlets, and 
unpublished data covering the 
universe of knowledge. 

The resources of an Uni¬ 
versity library are so extensive 
and complex, as to make 
their use difficult for an 
uninitiated student. Thus there 
exist orientation programmes for 
the new entrants to encourage a 
full comprehensive use of the 
services of libraries. This work 
is formalised through classroom 
teaching. 

The librarians are contributing 
to the objectives of the very' exist¬ 
ence of colleges and Universities 
by making available resources for 
study and research, and hence a 
classroom teacher, a research 
scholar, a librarian and other 
members of the academic staff 
together form a team for the 
academic pursuit. Each has to 
play a vital role in this pursuit 
and the omission of anyone would 
certainly alter the very character 
of the educational activity. 

BADRI PRASAD GOSWAMI 
Central Library. 

Banaras Hindu University, 
Varanasi-5. 
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SHIVAJI UNIVERSrrW KOLHAPUR 
Adverlhieinent 

APPLICATIONS are invited for One 
post of Professor and One post of Lectu¬ 
rer (Statistics') in Mathematics in the scale 
of Rs. 1100-50-1300-60-1600 and Rs 
400-^-800-50-950 respectively. 

Applicants for Professor's post should 
possess First or Second Class Master’s 
Decree and Doctorate Degree in the 
subject of a Statutory Indian or Foreign 
University of repute and experience of 
leaching Post-Graduate classes for about 
ten years and guiding successfully some 
Ph.D. students. Published research 
work of acknowledged merit will re¬ 
ceive due consideration. 

All reasonable facilities for research 
will be available. 

Applicants for the post of Lecrurcr 
should possess First or Second Class 
Master’s Degree OR a Doctorate deg- 
gree with at least Second Class Bache¬ 
lor’s D^ec OR any other equivalent 
degree or degrees of an Indian or Fo¬ 
reign University and Five Years’ experi¬ 
ence of teaching ^aduate classes at (he 
special or principal level (wherever 
applicable). 

Seven copies of applications on plain 
paper giving particulars as per adver- 
lisemenl should reach the Registrar, 
Shivaji University, Vidyanagar. Kolha- 
pur-416004, on or before t3(h August. 
1974. 

No. SU;’EST/PG/17l Usha lihape 
Dale: 31-7-1974 REGISTRAR 

SAMHALPUR UMVERSITV 
JYOTI VIRAR, BL RLA 

Advertisefiient 

No. 22i 15 TDS. Dated 29-7-74 

APPLICATIONS in the prescribed form 
with attested copies of mark-sheets and 
certificates of all examinations passed 
are invited for the following teaching 
p)Osts m the University Collie of Engi¬ 


neering, Burla. 

1. Dcseription Posts Vacant 

J. Profe^or of Physics One 

2. Professor of Mathematics One 

3. Professor of Electronics and 

Tel^ommunication Engineer¬ 
ing One 

4. Reader in Electronics and TeJe- 

communicaiion Engineering One 

5. Lecturer in Electronics and 

Telecommunication Engineer¬ 
ing One 


n. EKENTUL QUALIFICATIONS 

1. Professw of Physks/Matlieniatics 

i. First Class Master’s Deg^ and/or 
Doctrorate d^ee with considerable re¬ 
search experience. 


ii. Total experience of ten years out 
of which 5 years shall be in teaching 
and,or research. 

iii. fa) Physics—Specialisation in Solid 
State Physics or Electronics. 

(b) Meihematics-Specialtsatton in 
Eiastictiy or Fluid Mechanics and Dy¬ 
namics/Control systems/DilTcrenlial Equfl' 
tions/Opiimisation proctsses'Operalions 
research. 

If a .suitable candidate for Profetsor- 
shlp W'iU not be avaRabk. a Reader mav 
be appxjinred. 

2. Professor of Electronics and Telecwn- 
iMinicatioQ Engineering 

i. A first class Bachelor's degree or 
Postgraduate degree in Electronics and 
Telecommuntcation Engineering. 

ii. Total e.xpjerienoe of fen vears out 
of which five years should ^ m leach¬ 
ing and or research. 

iii. Sp^eciaiisation in one or more of 
the following fields.:— 

Electrical and Electronics measure¬ 
ments and Instrumentation'Communica¬ 
tion theory Microwave Engineering 
Radio T.V. and Radar Engirtecring So¬ 
lid State Electronics. 

3. Reader in Electronics and Telecom- 
immication Engineertni; 

i, A first caiss Bachelor’s Degree, 
Master's degree in Electronics and Tele¬ 
communication Engineering or a first 
class Bachelor's d^ree in Electrical 
Engineering and Master’s Degree in 
Electrical.Electronics and Telecommu¬ 
nication Engineering with spfccialisalion 
in any one or more of the fields of specia¬ 
lisation as mentioned for (he post of 
Professor above. 

ii. Seven years cxpcrien« in teaching' 
Industry,'Research for Bachelor's deg¬ 
ree holders, which is relaxable by two 
years for candidates having Master's 
degree in Engineering. 

4. Lectwer id Electronics bikI Telecom- 
mtnicarion Engtseering 

t. A first clas-s Bachelor's degree or 
Master’s degree in Electronics and 
Telecommunication Engineering/a first 
clas.s Bachelor’s degree in Electrical 
Engineering with a Master's d^rec in 
Electronics or Telecommunication En¬ 
gineering. 

in. DESIRABLE QUALIFICATION 
1. Professor of Pliysks/Malhematlcs 

i. Experience in guiding research. 

ii. Doctorate Degree. 

iii. Teaching expterience in an institu¬ 
tion of University standard. 


2. PMdesBor/Rettler in Electronics and 
TeleconuDunlcatkMi EnrlneCTlng 

i. Experien<» in guiding research. 

ii. Corporate membership of recog¬ 
nised professional institiuions. 

iii. Doctorate dt^rce. 

iv. Teaching Experience in an insti- 
tution of University standard. 

3. Lecturer in Electronics and Telecom- 
•funkation Engineering 

V. Some restarcb cxpcmncc and capa¬ 
city to conduct indep'cndent rt^arch. 

ii. Teaching e.vpericncc in a Univer¬ 
sity standard institution. 

iii Corporate membership of recogni¬ 
sed professional institutions. 

iv. Dtxrioratc degree. 

IV. AGE OF RETIRE\rE\T 

Sixty yc.irs for all the above posts. 

V SCALES OF PAY 

I>rofcssor.s—Rs i I00-50-l.300-f4)-!b0{), 

Readers—Rs. ‘OO-.'Ml-lI.'tO. 

Lecturers—Rs. 40040.Ht)0-.50-950. 

All the jvwts carry usual dearness 
allowance a.s tvoiild be sancitnned by the 
University from time to time. 

Seven copies of the upplicaiion form 
will be .supplied from the University 
Office to each candidate in r>erson on 
cash payment of R.s, 2 • (Rupees two) 
only, Ujndidaies intending to receive 
forms by post arc required to .send (a) 
a crowed Indian Postal Order of Rs, 2 • 
payable to the Finance Officer, .Symbal- 
pur University, Jyotivihar P.O. Burla 
76X017 (b) a scif-addressed envelope (23 
cmxlO cm> with jxvsiage stamps worth 
Rs. 2 - affixed tvi it with the words 
APPLICATION FORM FOR TEACH¬ 
ING POSTS IN THE SAMBALPUR 
UNIVERSITY’ superscribed on it. 
Money orders or cheques will not be 
entertained. 

The la-st date of receipt of application 
in the office of ihe University is the Isl 

September, 1974- 

Thc selected candidates will be re¬ 
quired to join within one month from 
the dale of the issue of the appoint¬ 
ment order. 1 he candidates will be 
required to appear for an interview at 
their own expense before Selection C’om- 
mittees. Issue of (his advertisement 
docs not make it binding on Ihe F«rt 
of the University to make the appoint¬ 
ments. 

Suitable persons mav be appointed on 
contract ba.sis on a higher initial pay if 
it is deemed desirable in the interest of 
the University. 

All communications should be addres¬ 
sed to the Registrar by designation only 
and not by name. 

(B. Misra) 
REGISTRAR 
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SOUTH GUJARAT UNIVERSITY 

P.B. No. 49, Surat 

Applications are invited for the posts 
of(l) University Librarian (2) Accoun¬ 
tant (3) Lecturer in Applied Statis¬ 
tics fEconomctrics) in Ihc Pay Scale of 
(U Rs, 800-50-1250 (2) Rs. 640-35-990- 
EB-45-1215 and (3) Rs. 400-40-800-50- 
950 respectively with usual allowances. 

The rninimiim qualifications for the 
posts arc as under: 

1. UniVCTsity Librarian; Master’s Deg¬ 
ree with a Degree or Dipionva in Lib¬ 
rary Science and atleast ten years’ ex¬ 
perience of Library work in a Univer¬ 
sity or a College in a position of res¬ 
ponsibility. including experience of 
teaching in field of Library Science. 
Preference will lie given to those who 
have (i) Master's Degree in Library 
Science (it) Proficiejtcy in the work of 
Books selection and Bibliography and 
knowledge of dilTcrenl scheme of classi¬ 
fication (iii) Working knowledge of 
one or more foreign languages. 

2. Accountant; (il A Chartered Ac¬ 
tant with atleast three sears' experience 

OR 

fii) A Post Ciraduatc Dqgrce in Com¬ 
merce with atleast ten years' Account¬ 
ing experience. 

OR 

(hi I A graduate with fifteen years' 
experience in accounting out of which 
five must he in a position v)f vesponsibi- 
bllHy. A degree in Commerce will he 
preferred. 

.V [.«cturer in Applied Statistics (Econo¬ 
metrics): 

(a) Second Class Nfasier'.s Degree in 
Economics with specialisation in Fcono- 
rtwtrics 

AND 

Five yc^trs* teaching experience in the 
Degree classes or two years' leaching 
experience in the Post Graduale degree 
clax.scs or some published r«Keareh work 
or sonw: published work of merit. 

OR 

(b) Ph.D. Dcgrix; in the subject. 

The application must be submitted 
in the prescribed form which can he had 
from the University Offit-e on payment 
of Rs. I '- in Cash or by Postal Order 
drawn in the name of Rcgislrar. South 
Gujarat University. Candidates for the 
post of Lecturer in Applied Statistics w*ll 
have to .submit eight copies of applica¬ 
tion. Those who desire to obtain the 
application form by post must send self 
addressed envelope of 23 Cm.xl3 Cm. 
size duly stamped for 0 40 Pai.se. 

Persons who are employed in Govern¬ 
ment. Semi-Government or Public Cor¬ 
poration mu.st send their applications 
through their present employers, 

The last dale for receipt of the appli 
cation is 31-8-1974. 


G.A. Desai 
R£ClSrRAR 

Surat, 

Date; 20-7-1974 


BERHAMPUR UNIVE31SITY 

BHANJA BIHAR. BERHAMPljR-7, 
(GANJAM) 

No. 589'/Admn./BU/74 

Dated the 25th July, >974. 

ADVERTISEMENT 

Applications are inviteti for the follow¬ 
ing Teaching posts for (he post graduate 
Departments of this University. 


two years preferably be in post-graduate 
classes. 

Civ) Capacity to guide research shall 
be r^arded as an additional qualifica¬ 
tion. 


Qualification for the Post of Lecturer 

(i) Ihe candidate shall have a first 
or second class Master’s degree (with at 
least 48% marks) in the subject. 


SI. No. 

Subject 

Vacant Posts 


No. of Vacancies 

1. 

Linguistics 

Professor 

One 

1 

J 



Lecturer 

One 

] 

i Proposed 





>► 


English 

Professor 

One 

I P.G. Deptts. 
1 



Lecturer 

one 

1 

J 

3. 

Zivology 

Reader 

One 



Scale of Pay 

f.) Professor;—! 100-50-1300-60-1600;- 

(li) Reader:—Rs. 700-50-1230.'- 

(iii) Lecturer:- Rs. 4O0-40-S00-50-950'- 

Plus usual allowances as admissible 
hv the University from time to time. 

Professor 

yualtfication and Experience. 

(i) shall be a scholar of eminence. 

(ill shall pos.sess a first or second class 
Master’s degree (w iih at least 48 % marks) 
in the subject. 

(till shall have a Doctorate Degree 
or published work of equivalent stan¬ 
dard. 

(iv> shall be engaged in active re¬ 
search and shall have experience in guid¬ 
ing research. 

(v) shall have teaching experience in 
a college or a University teaching De¬ 
partment for at least ten years in the 
subject of which at least three years 
shall be in the post graduale classes. 

(vi) For Prof«»or of Linguistics.'— 

The candidate should have passed 
M.A. in any Indian language/compara- 
irvc philology/Linguisiics. 

Reader in Zoology 

The Candidate shall have. 

(i) A first or second class Master’s 
Degree (with at least 48% marks) in the 
subject. 

(ii) A Doctorate Degree or published 
work of equivalent standard. 

(iii) Teaching experience in a College 
or in Univeraiiy Department for ar 
least eight years in the subject of which 


(ii) For Lecturer in Linguistics;— 

The candidate having M.A. in Indian 
language comparative Philology may also 
apply. 

Note ;—TWs supercedes the previ¬ 
ous advertisement forrlie post of Profes¬ 
sor and Lecturer in English. Applica¬ 
tions already received for the post of 
Professor and Lecturer in English in res¬ 
ponse to the earlier advertisemeni No. 
4701 dated 10-4-74 will be taken into con¬ 
sideration and those applicants need 
not apply again. 

Seven copies of The prescribed appli¬ 
cation forms will be supplied to the 
candidates from the office of the under¬ 
signed on payment of Rs. 1.50 paisc 
in person or by Bank Draft drawn on the 
Slate Bank of India, or by Money order 
in favour of the Registrar, Berhampur 
University. Bhanja Bihar, flcrhampur-7 
along with a self addressed envelope 
measuring 22x10 Cms. affixed with 
postage stamps worth of Rs. 0.85 paise. 

The applications duly filled in along 
with attested true copies of certificates, 
testimonials and publications etc., should 
reach the undersigned on or before 31st 
August. 1974. Applications received 
after the due date will not be enter¬ 
tained. 

Candidates who are in service should 
apply through proper channel. 

Persons in Government service setec- 
ted for appointment shall be allowed 
leave salary and pension contribution 
for one year only if they wish to retain 
their lien under Government. 

The prescribed period of experient* 
for the posts will be calculated up to 
the last dale fixed for the receipt of the 
application. 

Sdf- R.C. Rajguru 
REGISTRAR 
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PHYSICAL SCIENCES Agricultural University. 


Ntettmoatics. 

1. Birajdar. Neetkanth Shankarrao. Some problems in 
boundary layer theory with or without magnetic field. Marath* 
wada University. 

2. Oma Rani. Contributions to the theory of mathemati* 
cal programming. University of Delhi. 

3. RamAutar. Astudyin information theory through gene¬ 
ralized functional equations. University of Delhi. 

4. Sitapathi, A. Fluids with microstructure. Andhra 
University, 

Physics 

1. Gupta, Subhash Chandra. Laser induced nonlinear 
investigations in some materials. University of Delhi. 

2. Pandya. Grishbabu Revashanker. Study of crystal 
surfaces: Bi-Sb alloys. M.S. University of Baroda. 

3. Souryanarayan, M. Studies in upper atmosphere. Guja¬ 
rat University, 

Chemistry 

1. Desai, M.N. Published work. Gujarat University. 

2. Makwana, S.C. Studies in corrosion of aluminium 3-s- 
Gujarat University. 

3. Mane, Api»saheb Shivappa. Heterocyclic compounds 
of nitrt^n and nitrogen boron. Shivaji University. 

4. Mishra, Narendcr. Lattice dynamics of some mciak. 
Bhagalpur University. 

5. SekhoQ, Bhupinder Singh. Physico-chemical studies on 
complex formation. Panjab University. 

BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

Biodhemistr) 

1. Grewai, Shavinder Sin^. Studies on the polar lipid 
metabolism of sunflovir«r, Helianthus artnuus, seed during de¬ 
velopment. Puqjab Agricultural University. 

Botany 

1. Bahadurpal Singh. Studies of the vascular anatomy of 
the flower of certain species of the compositae. Jiwaji Unlvcfsiry. 

2. Gohil, R.N. Cytogenetic studies of some Indian alliums. 
University of Kashmir. 

Zo<rfogy 

1. Deshmukh, Kalyanrao Khandcrao. Studies on (he dc- 
velofwnent of the heart and circulatory system in calotcs versi¬ 
color. Marathwada University. 

2. Copinath Menon, K. Certain metabolic aspects of fea¬ 
ther development moult and regeneration in pigeon, Columba 
livia: A hisiochemical study. M.S. University of Baroda. 

3. H^de, S.N. Studies on the domestic fowl with referen¬ 
ce to the role of the caeca gamma-ray irradication of develop¬ 
ing chicks and chick nutrition. Kamatak University. 

Medical Sciences 

1. Trivedi, H.D. Parmacological analysis of effects of phoio- 
sensitization in vivo and in vitro. Gujarat Univereity. 


6. Mariappan, V. Studies on virus diseases of weeds in rela¬ 
tion to cre^ plants. Tamil Nadu Agricultural University. 
N’^erioary Sdence 

1. Hothi, Didar Singh. Studies on the pathology of aiterio- 
seberosts like condition in sheep. Pupjab Agricultural Uni¬ 
versity. 

SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Psychology 

I. Kaui. Bimla. Construction and s^ndordization of a 
test to identify creative children in the age range of 14 to 16 
years. M.S. University of Baroda. 

PoIUical Scieaee 

1. Chandradeoprasad, The political ideas of Dr. Ram 
Manohax Lohta. Magadh University. 

2. Sharda Prasad Singh. Aspects of India's constitution in 
the making; Union-State relations, 1946-1950. Bhagalpur Uni¬ 
versity. 

Education 

1. Patel, Vashomati Fulabhai. An inquiry into the rela¬ 
tionship between the pupils altitudes and the teacher influence 
in the classroom. M.S, University of Baroda. 

Conunerre 

I, Bendrc. Vinod Pandharinalh. A study of tourism in 
India with special reference to Marathwada. Marathwada 
University. 

HUMANrriES 

Literature 

Eng/iih 

1. Rajyalakshmi, D.V. The poetry of Sarojini Naidu: A 
presentation of the major themes. Andhra University, 

Sa/tskrii 

Bhait, Jayantilal Amrutlai. Study of R.V. Mundal VJI 
with particular reference to Vasisihas, .Saurashira Univer¬ 
sity. 

2. Hemlata. Rigved ke agni-sukton kcc upmaon ka 
adhyayan. Bhagalpur University. 

Hindi 

1. Avasthy. Rekha. Pragativad aur uske santanantar sahityik 
privritliyan. Bhagalpur University. 

2. Indira Kumari Singh. J:iya.si kcc vishisht .sahbdavali 
ka vishleshnaimak adhyayan. Bhagalpur University. 

3. Sonavanc. Chandrabhanu Sitaram. Aryu samaj ka 
Hindi gadya sahilya. Shivaji University. 

Maraihi 

1. lagdale, Kunta N. Bharud literature in Marathi. 

S.N.D.T. Women's University, 

Gujofali 

1. Pandya, U.C. Principles of poetic criticism, eastern and 
western and their application to Gujarati literature. Gujarat 
University. 

Telagu 


Agriodtore 

1. Balasubfahntaoyam, M. Studio on the effects of herbi¬ 
cides on onion, AUium cepa L. Tamil Nadu Agricultural 
University. 

2. Bhandari, Narendra Raj. Influence of phosphorus-zinc 
and potassium-caldum application on okra. Punjab AgricuF 
lural University. 

3. Janarthanan, R. Studies on the host parasite relation¬ 
ships cm the rei^orm nematode, Rotylenchulus leniformts 
Linford and Oliveira, 1940 on some pulse crops. Tamil Nadu 
^^ricultural University. 

4. Khara, Jagir Sii®h. differentia] contribution of sOTj^ 

ccurelata of trained young farmers influencing their d||MBC 
efliectivraiess. Ihmjab Agricultural University. * - 

5. Kumaran, K. Investigaticms on intra-raHttvln^"'* 
indka, hybrid stOTlity in rice, oryza saliva L. J^^V'Nadu 


1. Arunakumari. B. Historical works in Teiugu literature 
upto 1700 A.D. Andhra University. 

2. Kasivisw^warasastry, Kottapalli. A study of the poeti¬ 
cal work of Ayyalaraju Ramabhadra kavi of 16th century. 
Andhra University. 

Jixinnada 

1. Sharanamma, R- Puligere: Its historical, literary and 
cultural significance. Karnatak University. 

History 

1. Birendra Bahadur Singh. History of Sarnath from the 
earliest limes to 1200 A.D. Magadh University. 

r ^OlBtenoon, Abdullah Ibrahim H. Some aspects water 
ragip c a ^iad de\^opmait in the Damodar VaUey Region. 
in Delhi. 
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A list of select articles culled from Periodicals received in AID Library during 

June-July 1674 


EDVCATTONAL PHU.OSOPWY 

Adiseshtah. Malcolm S. ‘Relevance of adiill education lo 
our educational crisis.” Iruliaii Journal of Aiiuli Education 
15 (1): Jan 74: 3-S, 

Bailey. Stephen K. "Education and the .stale”. Ediicttftonal 
Hcioni .“^5 (I); uinlcr 74: 5-i2. 

Caseheer, Arthur I.. "C ounselling and guidance role of the 
college icachei". -Vca /nuitiVr.^ ui Eilucuiion 3 (3); Dec 
7V 19-44. 

lialwv, .A.H. ".Scholar: Primal and pure”. Times Higher 
fuiiicaium Siip/'lcifu ni 2^ Mar 74:4. 

Halsev, A.H. “Iv'.ilight (>f the lilxma! universily”. Times 
Higher Kdutation Siipplenicnr (1.'^.^); .3 May 74:(k 

J«>hn. \-V. "Role ol' hiinianilies and scxial sciences” AVw 
Jionr/er.-< ifi r.duitHnm 1 (2); .Aiie 71; 

John. N ' Tciichci-. f-xperiise and ethics”. .\V«- Frontierx 
ill lAliicuiioii 1 |1). Dec 7.3; H-.s, 

Matliius. 'IW. "Miinianities and scKial sciences: Their crucial 
role in development” Wn froiiiier'i in Eduattion .3 (2); 
Aug 7.V(r-71. 

Maihur. V.S. ' N.\aii,uial integration: Role of colleges”. 
Edinunon Qinntfily 2.^ Oct 71:i:s.20. 

Ro>. Rita. Ciunp. '(landhiii on education'*. Trim/iers 

in l.iliiitUion 4 (2); Apr "4:1-'J. 

Shukla. IM). Nalioinii poiisv on education: its impact on 
ihc teaching c*»nimLiniiv.” f.i/tiaiiion Quarrerl} 25 (.3): 
Oct ^.3.1-^ 

i:i)L ( VnONAl. PS^ fHOI OGV 

iiankim. R. and Slcn«inski. fJail. 'N'isiial imagery verbal 
ahiliiv and Liealiviiv" Lduiaiitm Quarterly 25 (.3) 

Ocl ”3::»..,tl, 

DiekMMi. l>avit). Single apiiiiide le.st for range of graduate 
lobs under dlskiission”. Tinu'\ Hiylwr J7(i»cti//<vi Supple- 
'nii'iii I'l Mar "4:24. 

I'lHlwislIf. \«»cl. 'lal'clling and hlselling students”. Times 
IfiL'Iiei I'.iiiHUiioii Siippli'iui'iii iI 2K); 29 Mar 74;I.3-14. 

Hcredero. J.M. ' l^evelopmcni I’f leadership among students”. 
.N'eir fniuiieis iii TJuntiii'ii 3 ('j; Dec 71:45-51. 

kjenilff, Kristen H. and BliM*d. Milton K. "Comparison of 
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Ry with your flag 


R€membcr the joy when you 
first saw your flag being hoisted. 
As if your heart would take wing, 
as if it would flutter in the wind 
along with the flag. 

And remember how proud 
you were because it gave you 
a place, a unique place, among 
other flags, other countries, 
other peoples. 

So also today, your flag flics 
for everything distinctively yours, 
distinctively Indian. Air-India 
is your country’s flag-carrier. It 
parries your country’s history. 


heritage, hospiiahiy, 

You’ll dt.scover Air-India 
Speaks the same language as you 
do in the air and on grmind. 

You’ll get the son of food, 
service, style to which you are 
accustomed. And you'll find that 
Air-India understands vou like 
no other airline can. 

Next time you Ry, remember 
your country's airline. Air-India 
knows what it means to be an 
Indian, what it takes to make an 
Indian smile. 

Be an Air*Indian.Fly Air-India^ 
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The 4th Annua) Conference of Indian Association of Sports 
Mediciae vras organised The Bihar Association of Sports 
Mcdicme at Patna. Bihar Association of Sports Medcine^ with 
its he^quarters at Patna, was formed oniy a year ago. The 
response shown by young Doctors and Physical Educationists 
ia Bihar was excelieat 
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The conference was inaugurated by Dr. Ramraj Singh, Edu* 
cation Minister, Bihu^, who i& also the Chairman of Bihar State 
Sports Council on July 13, 1974. Dr. A.K.N. Sinha, Piesident- 
elect of Commonwealth Medical Association and Past President 
of Indian Medical Association was the chief-guest. Dr. P.C. 
Bhatia, Secretary of Indian Medical Association (Headquarters) 
was specially invited to be the guest speaker at the inaugural 
function. Dr. H. N. Singh, President B.A.S.M. and Chair¬ 
man. Organising Committee welcomed the delegates and guest. 
Sri R.L. Anand, Patron, I.A.S.M. and Director N.I.S. Patiala 
was Present at the conference. 

Dr. Ramraj Singh, in his inaugural address stressed the im* 
portance of developing and promoting Sports Medicine in 
Bihar. His speach was very encouraging for the members of the 
State Association who have taken up the cause of Spons 
Medicine in Bihar in the right earnest. He said he would give 
all pi^ssible help to set up a Sports Medicine cell in Patna. 
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Dr. A. K. N. Sinha, an eminent cardiologist said that the 
knowledge of Sports Medicine was being helpful in rehabilita- 
tion of cardiac patients in foreign countries. He asked for 
developing this new speciality in India and desired that rraearch 
be carried out in different climatic conditions in our country. 
He requested the Government for giving all possible help for 
10 development of Sports Medicine in India. 
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Dr. P. C. Bhatia. Chief Guest Speaker, spoke about the im¬ 
portance of Sports Medicine in India and said that this branch 
was well developed in the U.S.A.. U.S.S.R., Germany, 

Greece, fapan and some other countries and sportaron were 
greatly benefitting from it. He wished that help be given by 
Gdvemmejif for dtvei'oprng Spaces Msdieme m ladfs. 

Sri R. L. Anand said that Sports Medicine plays a vita] role 
in the career of athletes. He stressed the importance. of 
research work in our country where factors were di^erent irom 
that of foreign countries. 


ClaMKM AcNorBsemonU 25 

Ai lAe articles 
are buHvlStal ami do ftot 

ike policies qf the 
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Among the prominent sportmien present were four former 
table tennis chtunpions—Sri Prem K.umar, who is also AJ.R’s 
Test Cricket Commentator, Apresh Ghosh, Ban^si Prasad and 
Dr. (Smt.) Ilg Tripatbi; Di, Ehsan, former State Athlete and 
Dr. Ajay Bhagat, Bihar’s former Ranji Trophy player. 


sessio 


On the second day, some scientiiic papers were read in two 

Director, Health Service, Tripura, fxresided 
whik Dr. Aloke Ghosh, Pr^ident lA.S. M., 
session. 







THE PUBLIC 


M. S. RAMAMURTHY 


ThS barfcomog enrotmeite is bound to have 
its impact on administration in Indian Universities. 
To cope with the pressure of numbers there has been 
a quantitative increase in the educational personnel 
without any tiioqght being bestowed on changing 
ihe tnhented structure. Very little attempt has been 
made to move from the stage of administration to 
that of management. Reliance is still placed on 
oatmoded systems of control and a veil of secrecy 
still hangs around many of the discussions taking 
ptacein the university. 

One characteristic of educational management is 
the invc^vaneot in one or another of a variety 
ef mstiti^ioiks, groups (utduding academics, students 
and ^veols), a^ u^viduals. To knit the diverse 
iatmesU of these different eJemeots and to impart 
any in»iiingful cohesimi effective two-way coinmuiii> 
cation is important. Barring the agricultural univer- 
ahi^ have departmmts extemion perfoi* 

mmg p^Hic rdatkms functions) very few univeruties 
have made attempts to establish formal channels of 
otmioiaiBicatioii between the focal pouda in the 
tttnvetsiqr take place sod the 

collapse, the aesdemi^ the stodents, the public and 
the Govemmeut and vice versa. The result is that 
visions a^ Imif tnit}» currency to 
the dcffmmat of the imagr oS tiie university. 


All tW the public gets to know from the daily 
press shoat a university cennes under ihrieki^ 
burden of whose stories usually is: 
‘ ‘ puiett, fliuddle, financial bttng> 

^hd^i^a frustrations^ etc. Imleed sadt ro- 
potta have bt^oibe so fiwqueQt that the ftith of the 
jH^icin the tea been badly shaken. 

In any democratic set op public support one of 

----determiaes the land of 

mdoys. Ho 
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univenn^ can function in isolatioa. And uoiversiUes 
can win puUic support only if they consciously and 
continuously strive to engineer support through 
‘information, persuasion and adjuumem'. All this 
is largely a matter of communication. 


Effective communication is both an art and a 
scieuce. In the last two or three decades a body of 
knowledge has been accumulated drawing largely 
from other disciplines, notably from the behavioural 
sciences. Besides, the potentialities and limitations 
ofthejnress, the radio and the televUion as media 
have to be understood before they arc put to use. The 
individual in charge of giving information and im- 
forming public relations functions in a university has 
to have a thorough grasp besides, & the ccmimui* 
catioB process and the complexities of educational 
administration. Agaiast the background of the 
foregoii^ it becomes quite clear that Indian imiversi- 
ties have to take conscious steps to organise separate 
departments the legitimate functions of which «dl( 
embrace information dissemination, public relations 
and act as a channel of communicatiou. Only if 
these departments function efficiently can universi* 
ties get even that praise which h due to itau 
counter act the impact of the half truths and otiier 
forms bf ilhinformed ariticism which to a peat 
extent if io evidence. 


AhM 


Ha^g analyst the need for ormuispig thi^ 
ififormatioa ami public rdatibos fimetimsir a i^g 

of such a form^ •iwt up bee^e-^ear^ B^U»-aake 
o( spec|6oity» however, we may speU tiim is 
the Ibllbwing terms: ^ 

—TO ke^ the univertity commtm^y-^Kacadeoiiks 
administtxiors and stiidents-4ully of 

ppmung uqdertakea; 




advice to the vice<chancel< 
tort aad tite other mcutives tn the university 
tm the dioice U)e media for giving inform 
atttion both under a normal situation and in 
a crisis situation; 

**~To prep^e the drafts of necessao' hand-outs 
and other material in this behalf; 

—To take all ne 9 essary steps, after due authorisa- 

the image of the uni^rsity with 
its |o|»i#cdves; its programime^ its 
policies, its activities and, more especially,, its 
•needs; 

—To function as a channel through which infor¬ 
mation from outside can ftow into 
university. ^ 

OrgairtBatioaai Structure 

In the rather rigid and formal way in which 
universities in the country are organised it becomes 
important to say somthing about the stntus and 
authority that such a department dealing exclusively 
with information and public relations activities of 
a university should have. The normally stipulated 
ofUcers of a university are the vice-chance} 1^, the 
registrar, the deputy registrars and the assistant 
registrars. If the head of the unit dealing with pub¬ 
lic relations and information activities lus to be 
taken seriously by tite university community and 
the community outside, it is necessary to ensure that 
the unit as well as its head occupies an important 
position in the hcirarchy of the university. Since 
most of the decisions relating to policies, program¬ 
mes etc. are taken at the level of the vice-chancel¬ 
lor (through executive council, academic boards 
planning boards, comiltees or the like), the unit, rt 
is suggested, should function under the direct 
author^ of the vicc-cliancellor. This unit however 
should be available for consultation to the university 
community as well as die community outside the 
uoiversity. Indeed, depending on the nature and 
needs of a particular uuiversiiy, the head of such a 
unit, apart from the vice-chancellor, should be the 
only one who would be empowered to speak 
authoritatively on the activities and plans of the 
university. In order that the unit may not over- 
re^h itself, it is necessary to lay down in some 
detail the procedure that should govern the flow of 
information to tta university and from the 
umversHy, Given the will, it should not be difficult 
to evolve working arrangements for such a kind of 
flo^v of rafotmatioh from the academic comm^ity 
to the envisaged unit, from the envisaged unit to 
(beimbl/cand vice versa. 

This unit in a university can be entrusted with 
several activitks. Tte dales of admission to diffe- 
ri^ eounes in the taiivmity, the method of sub- 

the fees to be pud etc^ are only 
Ilia Btore eoflMnoh eaan^lea of the kind aifwma* 
unit can give out. Wto h mw im- 
IS rote it can pl^ in educadmi the 
various puHic bodies and the community at large 


about the objectives, the programmes, the {dans and 
otter activities of the university. In a d^ocracy, 
it is only through education and pui^uasion that 
support can be hid and without such support no 
institution can function as an energetic and a viable 
organisation. 

There arc other occasions at which this unit can 
play an active part. Convocations of universities have 
beconae rather Alii and quite often places of ‘^Jboisy** 
^nctioBs. While some of tlie reasons for distur¬ 
bances oh such occasions art more tconoihic and 
sociological, a good deal needs to be done to enliven 
such occasions. This perhaps is one occasion when 
the local community could effectively participate. 
All kinds cultural activities like exhibitions, fetes 
etc seem possible on the occasion. Given the neces¬ 
sary authority and one with vision as head of the 
unit there is no reason why this unit cannot effectively 
function in projecting a better image of the institu¬ 
tion and in winning the active support of the entire 
community. 

Indeed, public relations is not publicity seeking 
nor dissemination of information, Simpliciter, Pub¬ 
lic relations is that activify “which is delil^ately 
pursued for the sake of obtaining support for an 
organisation in order that it may survive and accomp¬ 
lish its purposes. In tte ca^ of education, riicse 
objectives are those that have been accepted ... ... 
and arc expressed through constitutloiial provisions, 
laws, bye-laws and rulings of the Boards.... .and it 
is in the obtaining of support for these objectives 
only that public relations.has a place in edu¬ 

cational administration.** 

One answer that may readily come to prevent the 
organisation of such a separate unit that it will in^ 
volvc unnecessary additional expenditure. This 
need not necessarily be so. The Assistant Registrars 
and Deputy Registrars are already handing oiU infor¬ 
mation to this new unit to enable it to discharge the 
functions assigned to it. In the proce^ of draWfOg 
up plans for this purpose the present hapdicaps afid 
difficulties that are being faced by these functiona¬ 
ries would come to the surface. This apart d Certsia 
amount of coordination would be required on the 
part of the new unit. All this is bound to reflect iti 
the more efficient functioning of the orgmusarion. 
As such this alone should amply justify the expmt^s 
incurred. 

A wide variety of media like the Press, the Rn<!bo 
the Television art now open to the universities to use 
to their best advantage. A trained head Of such a 
unit can exploit these new media to a great exteiK, 

It would also relteve the senior adm^istratms of 
mw^h of the routine phblic relations functions. 

Apart from projecting a better Ima^ of the 
Indiah university to the world at large in order to 
srifl stmoft for tte insritutioB, it wo^ go a hxtg 
way in nridging the ccmununicaiioiis gap that now 
exists on tte Indian University scen^. # 

VillVEksrrii' Jiifiws, SEPTEKiBEk I9t4 5 





Visitor’s Enquiry Committee 

Some Thoughts 

R, P. PURI 


Even tboi^ statutorily the v^itor is neittier ao 
officer nor an ^authority’, certain rights and pow^ 
have been conferred on him under Acts and S^tutes 
of central ttnivershies. He is not answerable to any 
authority of the uaiversity. in spite of occupying 
a position of pre-eminence, it would be wrong to 
describe the Visitor as a super power especially when 
he is morally committed to ensure its smooth fuoc- 
ttoning. 

Among the Visitor’s pow^a, the one relating to 
his ligM to institute an enquiry into the affairs of a 
imiveisi^ is of ^eat significance. He can exercise 
this power, in relation to exarainationa, teaching and 
work conducted by the univo^ity. The ea- 
qoiiy which can also be conducted into any matter 
Gowte^edwith the university seems lately to have 
widcaaed itssccHie by bringing the ooiwrsity adminis- 
tra^oft and its finances under its purview. rea¬ 
sons for th» are not far to seek. If the admintacra- 
tfoa and fiosnees of a university are in a slate of 
gopd health', it hasno cause to worry itself. Though 
a swp^HBg statmitfitt may not be entirety true, 
Ittt rmnahis that tl» ^administratimi’ is invariab- 
iy held responsible for mismanageoient. To hold the 
ad^nistratOfs squarely rcspmisi^ for the disarray 
vriH tiditaBioant to be ungenerous to them. On the 
<Hliar hand, academics and laymen connected with 
^ imivontty wifi equals have to shw (be respmisi- 

to be aasw!er^>te to the public 
for the Jiti^ uC affiths. Any enquiry 

fos^ated under ^ V^itor s ot&ts could weU be 
OQBStf^ as spiBe khad of assessment of the ability 
Jntere^ , udth whicii the acmlemicsatidtbelay 
minatiers their respo^ibjUhy in administering 

flairs Of the ^ifoiverai^. 

^ p tc^ms oflhdm^s Cqiis^tBts^ n 



supposed to ^ with “the aid and advice" of his 
Council of Ministers. It follows that as the Visitor 
of a univerwty. he will, loo. have to seek the advice 
of the Minister io charge university affairs. Appa* 
rently, therefore, the appointment of an enquiry com¬ 
mittee by the Visitor could imply political inlcfference 
la the internal affairs of the university. 

In one of the Central Universities Act, the Visitor 
has been empowered to appoint *one or more per¬ 
sons to review the work «»d prepress of the univer¬ 
sity and to submit a report thereon*. Thus the sta¬ 
tutory provision that the Visitor shall appoint an 
enquiry committee (understandably on ministerial 
advice) can be used to show that Govemmem is 
tryuig to wreck the autonomy of the univerdly. 

If the defiemneies pomted out to a univerrity in 
its working from time to time arc allowed to a cr umu- 
iate without any remedial ste|» being taken in time 
to effect improvement in its woilcing, the sUuatimi 
win become more danger^s. Such an unenvfoble 
l^itiqn for the university can however be aWMled 
if ittrws to live in a diic^Utied way. 

The desire of ow univemties to maintain their 
autonmny is justified if th^ scrupulously foflow the 
cou^ which would take them to their ^risbed 
^slmation. What ts to be done to a^ieve th** ob¬ 
jective. The answer is obvious. Th^ should tlu^iwot- 
ves rigMToittiy evalaate their own p^onnance. The 
concept of self-exatmnarion which ahot^ be hmoc- 
porated in the statutes of the imiversities so that t^ 
proofs ^ self-mf f a i ttat ion becemsea foevhid^ ibosdd 
be ^pc r i me n t cd at the earikst lypcgtttaity. 

A periodic review eff tile active of 
tK» ^ab^ hi to ^udee its eoeselaemKw nadBaaMi 
A r^wouve to the reairninhle mmeeti^Qn^ of; ^ 
Imer Keiuii In 1fd7; ^ 

BAiver^es dismay tha^ dtn^ tnen fi 



is well with tbe nation and the people’*. It is ttn> 
fortusate that these nice words have had little prac¬ 
tical impact on our universities. It has been our 
stock practice that an enquiry into the affairs of any 
of our institutions should as far as possible be con¬ 
ducted by those not connected with it. 

The reaponnbiiity of ai^ointing an enquiry com¬ 
mittee should devolve on the university itself by 
making provision to this effect in statutes. Its 
nwmbership should consist not only of academics and 
but also of one or two students who have 
been in the university for more than two years. Thus, 

wewill have a commitlee representing lay members, 

the Ufliversily’f own academics and students, and one 
or two other educationists from outside the university 
but serving on any of its authorities. Since all the 
persons are associated with the university’s affairs 
in one way or the other, the committee will be prob¬ 
ing into its own acts of omission and commission. 
It could be characterired as a novel experiment in 
our own country, hut it is not so in universities ab¬ 
road. During the last five years, about six univer- 
sites in the United Kingdom (Birmingham, Leeds, 
London, Open., Oxford and Sussex) appointed review 
committees to consider various aspects of the work¬ 
ing of university administration. And, almost in all 
the cases, the membership was largely drawn from 
among the academics of the respective universities. 

The members of the enquiry committee we have 
in view should be nominated by the Visitor, the Exe¬ 
cutive Council. Ihe Academic Council, and the Stu¬ 
dents’ Union. The registrar of the University should 
be its Member-Secretary. The persons to be nomi¬ 
nated by the Visitor should be a retired Supreme 
Court/^nior High Court Judge preferably with some 
previous background of university teaching or admi¬ 
nistration. He should be the Chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee. The terms of reference of the Committee 
should be so wide as to cover all aspects of the 
working of the university. Besides this, the Com¬ 
mittee should thoroughly examine whether the ob¬ 
jectives of the university embodied in statutes are 
being achieved, and, if so, to what extent. 

The report submitted by the committee should be 
placed before the joint session of the Court, the 
Executive Coiuicil and the Academic Council. The 
views expressed at this meeting on the report should 
be forwarded to the Visitor, The Visitor will have 
tho right to make comments on the report. His 
comments as well as those expressed at the joint 
meeting should be communicate to the Executive 
Council and the Academic Council through the Vice- 
Chancellor to enable these authorities to take appro¬ 
priate and expeditious action on matters falling 
within their respective jurisdiction. 

The periodicity or the review of the working of 
the university is also an important matter. A quin- 
quenaial period ai^srs to be quite reasonable. It 
could, however, be argued that this is too short a 
md for a newly estaMished university to get ready 
the review of its working. Concedtag this point 
o( view, we may at the most extend the peri^ by 


two more years. Dut that will make matters 
more complicated. The Vice-Chancellor’s term of 
appointment is five years. It is necessary that he 
should be available for any explanation or clarifica¬ 
tion which becomes necessary in the course of the 
investigation. Moreover, a five-year period is crucial 
enough in the life of a university. As regards a new¬ 
ly established university, it is said it is the time when 
the university “rolls in money.” Most of its financial 
needs are given favourable consideration and all 
efforts are made to make its functioning smooth. It 
is in a stage of infancy, a developing state. 'Hiere- 
fore, all the care which is due to an infant is usually 
accorded to the newly set up university. It has com-- 
plete freedom in chartering its course. Deviation 
from the established conventions and other directives 
that might have been issued by the University Grants 
Commission or the Central Government is permitted 
to a substantia] extent, enabling the university to 
develop itself unhampered. If after having grown in 
such a con^nial and patronising atmosphere, its 
progress is still not adequate at the end of the five- 
year period, naturally people would be incline to 
believe that the university failed to make proper use 
of the facilities afforded to it. 

Another inherent advantage of cultivating the 
habit of self-assessment lies in the fact that those who 
are at the helm of affairs of the university will become 
planning conscious. Unforeseen circumstances re¬ 
quire urgent attention, and the racking up of minds 
should become a way of life with the university ad¬ 
ministrators. They must anticipate things and should, 
as a rule, be planning-minded. The planning process 
will also ensure that more thought is given to decision¬ 
making. 

The five-year period of review will also enable our 
universities to take stock of and to evaluate their 
work and then to prepare some kind of a blue-print 
for the next five year period. An accurate an^ysis 
of resources, past achievements, present situation 
and future goals will take us to realistic planning 
and it is what is lacking in our universities. Viewed 
in this perspective, the need of planning on the i»rt 
of our universities is still greater, partly because of 
the longer period involved in most areas of univer¬ 
sity activity, and partly because the impact of their 
aciiviiies is felt years later. No university will then 
dare to take on-the-spot or ad hoc decisions on sm:h 
matters as the introduction of a new course in a 
particular discipline of study or effecting a new gro¬ 
uping of courses, because all this requires an evalu¬ 
ation of the student demand for several years ahead. 

Also, complete dependence of our universities 
on Government funds, both for their maintenance 
and for their development activities, leaves no alter¬ 
native but to resort to planning, just as there is no 
option to change. Furthermore, the concept of 
planning is also gaining ground for the reason that 
while our requirement of funds is large, their supply 
is sc^^. Thus universities cannot avoid to have 
recourse to planning when it is increasing in our 
national system within which our educational institu¬ 
tions have to operate. 
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Workshop on Higher Education 


MADURAI UNIVERSITY conducted a S^day Workshop on ^Autonomous Colleges, Examinetion 
Refijrm and Development of Post-graduate Education^ on July 25, 26 and 27, 1974, on behalf of the 
University Grants Commission. 5 Vice-Chancellors, 3 Oirectors of Collegiate Education. 12 Principals, 
25 Professors and 6 students, representing a good cross-section of the academic community in the 
four Southern States of Andhra. Karnataka, Kerala and Tamil Nadu participated in the Workshop. 
The Vice-Chairman of UGC. Dr. Satish Chandra, and three of his colleagues from the UGC also 
attended the Workshop. Members of the Steering Committee for the Workshop, consisted of Dr, 
M. Varaderajan, Vice-Chancellor of Madurai University, Dr.M.A. Thangeraj, Principal of American 
College and Dr. S. Krishnaswamy, Head of the Biology Department. 


Autonomous Colleges, Examination Reforms, 
Development of Post-graduate Education 


F irst of fourRegional Workshops planned by UGC. 

the Madurai Workshop tackled with all since¬ 
rity’ and seriousness the three topics ‘Autonomous 
Colleges, Examination Reforms and Development 
of Post-graduate Education’, one on each day. 

Some of the major conclusions and recommenda¬ 
tions of the Workshop arc as follows: 

Aat<Ni^(«s Colleges 

The idea of establishing autonomous colleges 
is to be welcomed whole-heartedly, as it gives scope 
for innovation and experraenlalion in higher educa¬ 
tion by carefully selected colleges which arc noted 
for their past record and performance, quality of 
staff and potential for growth. They should be en¬ 
couraged to introduce courses and curricula which 
would be creative, purposeful and relevant to Society, 
needs. The total strength of such a college should 
be about I(^ in the degree classes, including about 
300 at the post-graduate level. 

The autonomous college should have the freedom 
to devise its own courses, conduct its own Examina¬ 
tions and tests and make its own admissions and app¬ 
ointments. However, in all these functions, the 
College would be assisted by experts from the Uni¬ 
versity and elsewhere. Specifically, it is recommen¬ 
ded that the Governing Board of the college should 
include, in addition to the nominees of the manage¬ 
ment, staff and student representation, a representa¬ 
tive each from the university and the state government 
(Education Etepartment). If a government college 
is to b«;onie autonomous (a) it should have a pro¬ 


perly constituted governing bijard consi^,ting of the 
Director of Collegiate Education, the Principal and 
a Senior Professor of the College and a University 
Representative: (b) normall> the faculty should /lol 
be transferred from the College. 

It is also recommended that the Appointments 
Commiuec, Acadamic Council and Board.s of Studies 
should have professors from the University as full 
members. The university may alv) appoint a Corn- 
miltce to review the p^ogre^^^ of the o('lJcge once in 
three years or five years. Also, it is to l>c remembered 
that the grant of auloncimy is always subject to re¬ 
view and }l can be withdrawn whenever there is ab¬ 
use or decline of standards. 

When colleges arc ready and willing to accept 
autonomy, the university should lake the initiative 
and (a) recommend them to the UGC for auto¬ 
nomy; (b) amend the university regulations to include 
autonomous colleges within its jurisdiction and (cj 
request the stale government to amend it.s university 
Act suitably to include autonomous colleges. 

Colleges which wish U) become autonomous 
.should undertake a thorough self-study programme 
in order to indcnlify their strengths and weaknesses 
and determine the direction in which they would like 
to develop under autonomy. This would enable them 
to indentifythe areas in which they would want to be 
innovative, and the facilities and financial assistance 
which they would need for their development. 

The areas which may involve additional expendi¬ 
ture are likely to be; staff retraining; part-time spe¬ 
cialized staff; examlnen’ remuneration; improvement 
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of physical facilities, and modernisation and impro¬ 
vement of laboratory and library facilities. 

Remedial courses for first generation learners and 
students from backward and weaker sections of 
society should be given priority. 

The slate government and UGC should come 
forward to assist the autonomous colleges in a big 
way in order to enable them to have a viable pro¬ 
gramme especially during ihc first few years of auto¬ 
nomy. The Colleges, on Ihcir pari, should make 
every effort to generate income through fund-raising 
programme, thniugh direct colbbor.rdon with local 
industrial establishments, and by utilising their labo¬ 
ratory facilities and technical know-how for fabricat¬ 
ing simple equipment and servicing the instruments 
of smaller industrial concerns, etc. 

The faculty in an autonomous college should be 
enabled to have sbbutical leave and opportunities of 
in-service training for their own quality improvement. 
Private tuitions by the faculty should not be permit¬ 
ted. 

II Kxamlflatiofl Reforms 

Whether Colleges become autonomous or not. 
rcfornis in our evaluation methods arc long overduc. 
It is rocoiuincnded that the Semester system should 
be followed, using elfcctive teaching method applying 
modern methods of educational technology. Teaching 
and evaluation should go hand in hand, and 
therefore coiitinin'd csaluaiion by the teacher should 
become normal, in addiiicui to an rxiernal F-xamina- 
tion at ific end of the Semester. As a matter of 
policy. tiic-Scmesicr system may be introduced first at 
the Post-graduate, Professional any aulonomt>us 
colleges levels, and gradually e.xicnded to all the 
classes in the alfilialed coiteges. 

In intrt>du(.ing the Internal Assessment, proper 
checks should he biiili into liie ss stem to eliminate 
its misuse. All papers should be returned after valua¬ 
tion. and marks published the iKUice board. 
Ifliie student feels dis-salislieJ with the saluation i»f 
iiis paper, he mu) seek elariiicaiion from the teacher 
concerned. If he is .siill ih>l s itislicd he may go lothc 
Head of the Department, and if still dis-SiUislicd he 
should have rectiursc to a Re^iess ('onimiltec. Com¬ 
plete openness on the part of the teacher and oppor¬ 
tunities for review of the valuation,' should remove 
much of the misgiving about the misuse of iniernal 
assessment. 

It is recommended that the Internal evaluation 
marks and those of the f:.xtern;il rivalualion may be 
shown separately. 

In subjects where practical work is involved, the 
students’ performance may be continuously evalua¬ 
ted and records kept. These and the facilitie.s availa¬ 
ble would be checked periodically by a Review Cora- 
railtee appointed by the university. The Practical 
Examinations of the present type may be given up. 

Before introducing the Semester System, Interna! 
Assessment etc., the teachers should be prepared 
adequately through workshops and students through 
orientation courses about these procedures. 


Various types of test should be employed to assess 
the student-objective type, multiple choice^ short 
answer, essay type, problems of graded toughness, 
open book, take home exercises and so on. The 
question papers should contain sections which should 
lest the candidate’s knowledge, understanding and 
ability to apply the knowledge to solve problems. 

It is important that Questions Banks be set up at 
different levels on an all India basis which would 
be built up by inviting questions from teachers, 
screened by experts, tried at varioii.s centres and 
graded accordingto their efficacy. 

It is also recommended that a suitable method be 

devi.sed for the assessment of teachers by the students 
as well as by the colleagues. A comprehensive pro¬ 
forma should be prepared and given to students for 
an anonymous assessment of the teacher on his aca¬ 
demic performance. Such assessments should be 
kept conhdcniial, except that they may be seen by 
the teacher himself, the Head of the Department 
and Principal, for taking corrective measures. 

Ill Development for Post-graduate EdiicatiM and 
Re^arch 

It is strongly recommended that all post-graduate 
teachers should have research qualification and 
should be research-oriented They should have some 
original work in addition to leaching. It was felt 
that their work should be reviewed every three years 
and incentives given for good work done. The ma¬ 
nagement. the Slate government and UGG should 
c.xtcnd adequate help to provide the necessary facili¬ 
ties for original work to be done in all post-graduate 
departments. This should be a condition for grant¬ 
ing alllliaiion for PG courses. 

It is recommended that the university should 
adopt a policy i>f dispersing the Posl-graduate courses 
of study and Postgraduate centres to areas where 
such courses arc needed and would make the greatest 
impact. 

Setting up of academic centres with core staff and 
requisite facilities to co-ordinate and maintain high 
standards in post-graduate colleges, districtwise may 
be given priority. 

The courses offered should be flexible and have a 
set of core-courses and electives from which a candi¬ 
date can make his choice. Inter-Collegiate and 
colleee-universiiy cooperation in teaching should be 
encouraged. 

The post-graduate course should include some 
conipoiienl ofprojccl/rescarch work by the student 
at the senior level, in place of the conventional, repe¬ 
titive type of practical work, so as to introduce the 
studenl to the methodology of research. 

Genuine efforts should be made by the Science 
PG Departments to establish collaboration with 
local industrial establishments in order to undertake 
to solve some of their problems in the college labo¬ 
ratory, thereby giving practical training to students 
and staff in tackling real life problems and to utilise 
the facilities of the laboratory and the technical 
know-how of the faculty to the fullest. 0 
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Changing Character Of Universities 


In India 

D. K. GHOSH 


FRC»ki traditional Universities aimed at Universality 
of subjects, Universities devoted to specialised 
studies in ^gineering. Science and Architecture, 
were introduced only ai'ier 194S. Roorkee 
University, Agricultural Universities, University 
of Music and Fine Arts (Indira Kala Sangeet 
University), Ayurveda University and Simskrit 
University are such cases. The e^itahiishment 
of such specialised Universities made a marked 
changem the character of Universities and removed 
the wrong notion that a University means a 
Universitas faculiaium—a school in which all facul¬ 
ties or branches of knowledge arc represented. The 
idea of having a National Peoples University i.e. Open 
University proposed in India i)n the lines of such a 
University of U K. established in 1969, will surely 
break new ground. The establishment of the United 
Nations University with a Centre in India will be a 
new experiment in the international field. These new 
experiments to meet new situations including (hose 
on “pressing global problems” m.ark distinctive chan¬ 
ges in the character of Universities, 

With the passage of time, and in keeping with (he 
needs of the s<x;icly. Education is shaped and re¬ 
shaped—be it the Ancient, Medieval or Modern time. 
Education and Stxicty are meant only to co-cxist for 
each other. While Education amplifies Society, 
Society in turn strengthens Education. 

Earliest Universities 

Though the word ‘University’ owe^ its origin to 
the medieval Latin word ‘Universitas’, in Ancient 
India, from the Buddhist period, organised institu¬ 
tions were founded and some of those big institutions 
ro^ to the status of Universities. The pattern of 
education had drawn the inspiration from the princi¬ 
ples of Buddhism which had been founded on repub¬ 
lican principles under which ‘Dharmma’ was preach¬ 
ed to the masses in their own language. This inspir¬ 
ed establishment of organised institutions known as 
‘Viharas*. Of various Viharas, the Taxila and 
Nalanda prominently rose to the status of Universi¬ 
ties drawing students from various parts of the coun¬ 
try and abroad, e.g. China, Japan etc. 

Teaching in such ambient institution was opm to 
those students admitted to (be Viharas, on attaining 
the age of 16 years. These vihars had good residen¬ 
tial buildings and hostels which enabled a large 
immher of students and teachers to live in the Uni- 


versiiy Campus and helped in develop a corporate 
life. 

Nalanda. Taxila and other such centres of higher 
learning of the Buddhist period which made unparralei 
contributions to the evolution, expansion and refine¬ 
ment of Indian Culture, brutally destroyed at the 
hands of the Mohammedan invaders. Since then, to 
the early period of the arrival of Britishers, the educa¬ 
tion was mainly in the hands of the Muslim Rulers. 
Besides Madnishas, Ashramas and Tols of Bengal 
were also pans of ihc system of education. 

Modern Universities 

As a result of the famous despatch of the Court 
of Directors sent to the Governor-General in India, 
three Universities, one each at Bombay. Calcutta and 
Madras were established on the 24th January, 1857, 
along the lines ofilie then London University “for 
the purpsvse of ascertaining, by means of examina¬ 
tions. the persons who have acquired proficiency in 
different branches of Literature. Science and Art and 
of rewarding ihen-v Ac.idcmicat Degrees’*. 

The clinracter of these first three modern univer¬ 
sities, was only examining & alfiliatiny. i eaching artd 
researe.h which arc nm'. coiwidereJ U) be the primary 
objects of univcrsioes were n^me of their functions. 
These universities, m die first instance functioned as 
organisations lo la\ down avurscs, afiiliate iiistitu- 
liosand conduct c.cuminaiions which were entirely 
diflcrcni tV«>m the concept of universities of not only 
of today, but even of ihe univcr-sitles of Oxford and 
Cambridge us they were then. I'xpressing Ins sense 
of surprise to the character of tlie Indian universities 
then. Lord C'urzon. nh taking over as the Viceroy of 
India, remarked *• How dilfcrcni is India! Here the 
University has no corporate existence in the same (i.e. 
as in Oxford and C ambridge; sense of the term; it is 
not the collection of buildings, it is scracely even a 
site. It is a body that controls courses of study and 
sets examination papers to the pupds of affiliated 
colleges. They arc not part of it. They are fr^uen- 
tly not in the same city, sometime not m the same 
province”. 

But as days passed by. under new situations deve¬ 
loped as a result of emergence of the Indian National 
Congres.s and a demand to have a National Educsi- 
tion as also lo meet the political ends of the British 
Government, the educational policy was re-shaped. 
Consequent upon the recommendations of the Com¬ 
mission appointed in I9()2, to examine the working 
of the Universities, the Indian University Act No. 
VH of 1904 was passed which provided that the Uni¬ 
versities should make “provision for the instruction 
of students with power to appoint University Profes¬ 
sors and Lecturers”. This brought about a signi¬ 
ficant change in the character of Indian Universitin. 

By and by, more universities were ^ablished. 
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The total number of Universities in the pre-indepen¬ 
dence period rose to 19, which has now risen to 95. 

During the pre-independence period, the Univer¬ 
sities couid be grouped as 

(1) Affiliating I 

(2) Afflliating-cum-Teaching 10 

(3) Federal 2 

(4) Unitary 6 

In the Post-independence period, ihe number af 
Universities has risen considerably. In a period of 
26 years, (1947-1974), the number of universities esta¬ 
blished is 76. Besides, there are 9 Institutions which 
arc deemed Universities. While in the post indepen¬ 
dence period also, the characters of new Universities 
were mainly the Same as those of the pre-indepen¬ 
dence period, the most significant change in the 
character has been that having realized the need for 
specialised .studies in the context of the fast chang¬ 
ing situation Universities have been established for 
specialised studies and research. Names of 
Roorkee University for nngincering Studies, Indira 
KaJa Sangit Vishwavidyalaya, Khairagjirh (M.P.> 
for studies of Music & Fine Arts Studies, V^aranescya 
Sanskrit Vishwavidyalaya for Sanskrit Studies and 
Agricultural University in each of ihe Slates may 
be mentioned. The old idea of a University to mean 
Universality of subjects has disappeared with the 
change of time. The All India Institutes of Techno¬ 
logy at Bombay, Delhi, Madras, Kanpur and Kha¬ 
ragpur fur technological Studies and the All India 
Institute of Medical Sciences, New Delhi, for studies 
of medical sciences arc of the status of University. 

The opening of a number of Universities has cer¬ 
tainly lessened the crowd of students and enabled 
larger number of students to take part in the univer¬ 
sity life. 

Open University 

In the present context of changing conditionsin the 
world, baffled with economic crisis we need to 
explore new methods of teaching and learning. The 
proposal to have a National Peoples University on 
lines of the Open University of U.K. is commend¬ 
able, United Kingdom has surely broken new 
ground by establishing an Open University. Doubts 
have, however, been expressed as to whether the 
proposed Open University in India would be a 
successful experiment. 

The Open University of U.K. offers courses 
through Radio and Television. Tape Recordings 
are also provided in Study-Centres as also summer 
Schools. These facilities are pre-requisities for the 
Open University. The Courses are based on the 
credit system and designed for those “precluded 
from achieving their aims through an existing ins¬ 
titutions of higher Education”, 

Such an Open University can successfully 
fully work in India if only it is established after 
careful planning so as to suit the Indian require¬ 
ments provided it is fully financed by the Central 
Government, 

U.N. Univer^ty 

In the world of higher learning, the cstablish- 
inent of the United Nations University, sponsored 
by the United Nations Educational Scientific and 


Cuhural Organisation (UNESCO) is a unique inno¬ 
vative experience. It will be different from the con¬ 
ventional University. The idea of this Uni¬ 
versity was given by the the former Secretary-Gene¬ 
ral of UNO—U.Thant, in 1969. 

The character of the University aiens at creating 
an ‘International Community of Scholars, engaged 
in n^earch, postgraduate training and dissemination 
of knowledge in furtherence of the purposes and 
principles of the charter of the United Nations”. 
Its major functions will be - (a) to disseminate 
knowledge; (b) to exchange academic personnel; (c) 
to organise internationally coordinated research and 
(d) to generate catalytic ideas. In true sense it will 
function as an International University. It will also 
assist the existing Universities and research Centres 
in their programmes of modernisation. It is expected 
to promote action oriented multi-disciplinary studies 
on‘ pressing global problems” which will include 
study of international relations and peace; problems 
of development; the influence of science and techno¬ 
logy on the environment and quality of life. Th¬ 
ough some of these subjects are already being stu¬ 
died m a number of existing Institutions; the United 
Nations University will approach them from truely 
global stand point. The following institutes are 
to be organised- 

(1) Institute for Desert Research. 

(2) Institute for Basic Science. 

(3) Institute for Human Rights. 

(4) Institute for National Resources. 

(5) lostitule for Petroleum Studies. 

(6) Institute for a Comparative Study of Deve¬ 
lopment. 

Finaocc 

The sources of income of the University will be 
voluntary contributions from various governments 
and non-government sources. Japan has offered 
a contribution af S 100 millions to the Endowment 
Fund of the University and will also pay for the capi¬ 
tal cost of establishing the University centre in 
Tokyo. So far, more than 25 governments includ¬ 
ing India have agreed to be associated with the Uni¬ 
versity, either by establishing an Institute as part of 
the University or by making financial contributions. 

Organisation 

The University will be headed by a Rector who 
will be responsible to the University Council for 
“direction, administration, programming and co-or¬ 
dination'*. A University Centre will be located in 
Tokyo. India will also have a centre and the former 
Vice-Chancellor of the Jawaharlal Nehru University 
has been appointed as a Member of a Council of the 
University. 

In the context of the present rapid industrial 
development and the keen competition among na- 
Uons for projection of superiority of scientific deve¬ 
lopment which has been overshadowing the other 
ne^sof the human race necessary for maintenance 
of balance, the establishment of the United Nations 
University augues well for the welfare of the man¬ 
kind which will have jurisdiction ail over the world 
and will thus have scope to co-ordinate the activities 
of the world academic community. 
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Panjab University 


Major Trends in Financing 

V. P. GARG 


size of the University of Panjab has grown from 
27.6thousand students in 1950-51 to 97.7 thousand 
students in 1966-67. The total expenditure has in¬ 
creased from Rs. 87.7 lakhs to Rs. 8.8 crore during 
the same period. It is clear that while the enrole- 
meat has become four-fold, expenditure on the Uni¬ 
versity departments, constituent and affiliated col¬ 
leges taken together has become ten times. In re¬ 
lation to all Universities, the share of Panjab Uni¬ 
versity expmditure has gone up from 4.86 to 4,% 
per cent during the 18 years under review. However, 
for individual years it is observed that the share of 
the ^njab University in the All Indian University 
expenditure has increased consistently upwards to 
8.3 per cent in 196ft-6I and thereafter it has declined 
linearly to 4.9 per cent in 1965*66. For the year 
1969-70 the total expenditure has gone upto 
Rs. 13.98 CTores. This gives clear indication that 
Panjab University's finances should be studied more 
closely from the point of view of raising funds 
from the highly elastic sources. An attempt 1^ 
been made to study income-expenditure relationship, 
stnanmul changes and sources of finance, and the 
inCTCase in cost per papil during 1950-51 to 1966-67. 

lacoBie ExpeBdttsve 

Tabic 1 gi^^ growth in income and expenditure 
relationship of the Panjab University from 1950‘51 to 
1966-67. 

* >Unh(V is Reaearch Fidlow of ^ Paojab University. He 
pieeriily aduiovdec^es the givoi by Dr. M.N. Paxuiit 
m dbe pr^wration w thb aticic. 
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Tablp-1 

Growth in Income and Eiqpeadlture Universities of 

Pra^nh 


(Amount in lakhs of Rs.) 


S. Year 

No. 

Income 

Expenditure Difference 

1 2 

3 

4 5 


1. 1950-51 

90.90 

87.71 

+3.19 

2. 1952-53 

160.85 

178.59 

— 17.74 

3. 1955-56 

288.83 

282.49 

+6.34 

4. 1958-59 

472.50 

458.11 

+ 14.39 

5. 1961-62 

543.04 

573.30 

--30.25 

6. 1964-65 

644.31 

629.84 

+ 14.47 

7. 1966-67 

8. Annual 
Growth 

891.10 

878.86 

+ 12.24 

Rate 

15.3 

13.8 



The actual aggregate income and expenditure figures 
have been shown against 1950-51 Mid thcrc^tcr, thi^ 
yearly average figures have been shown t^tred around 
their mid-years for the three Five Year Plan pCTiods, 
Incidentally, the some procedure has been followed 
in presenting figures in subsequent tables. 

It is seen that while the income has increased at 
an annual rate of 15.3 per cent, expenditure has in¬ 
creased at 13.8 per cent only. It is thus clear that 




Table 2 


Stm^wml Chuges ti the Expenditure Pattern of the Universities, 1955-56 and 1964*65 


S. 


Sector 


Panjab 


All Universities 



1955-56 

1964-65 

1955-56 

1964-65 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1. Salaries 

44.42 

43.61 

42.79 

41 96 

(a) Teaching Staff 

29.38 

31.41 

31 50 

30 85 

(b) Non-Teaching Staff 

15.04 

12.20 

11.29 

n 11 

2. Scholarships and Stipends 

6.20 

7.25 

7.43 

9.81 

3. Examination 

9.64 

9.21 

4.23 

3.29 

4. Games and Sports 

2.11 

I .28 

1.04 

0.58 

5. Hostels 

I .26 

I .32 

2.11 

1 .30 

6. Library 

1 99 

4J! 

1 .71 

3.75 

(a) Capital Expenditure 

— 

I .51 

- 

1 .39 

(b) Current Expenditure 

1 .99 

2.60 

1 .71 

2.36 

7. Building 

15.79 

9 .41 

11 .23 

13.95 

(a) Capital Expenditure 

13.02 

8.50 

9.45 

13.05 

(b) Current Expenditure 

2.77 

0.91 

t .78 

0.87 

8. Equipment, Apparatus, f urniture and Stores 

9.05 

9.28 

10.50 

10.41 

(a) Capita! Expenditure 

2.36 

2.23 

4.23 

5.06 

(b) Current Expenditure 

6.69 

7.05 

6.27 

5.35 

9. Unspecified 

9.53 

14.53 

18.95 

14.97 

(a) Capital Expenditure 

1.99 

2.65 

6.46 

2.90 

fb) Current Expenditure 

7.54 

11 .88 

12.49 

12.07 

Total: Per cent 

Amount (In crores of Rs.) 

Capital Exjxnditurc as Percentage of Total 
Expenditure 

10.00 

2.82 

17.38 

100.00 

6.30 

14,89 

100.00 

36.67 

20.14 

100.00 

131.23 

22.41 


Table 4 

GroHth in Cost Per Student Year in the Panjab University 1950-51 to 1966-67 


S. 

No. 

Year 

Panjab 

Amount 
(in Rs.) 

Growth 

rate 

All Universities 

Amount Growth 

(in Rs.) Rate 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

I. 

1950-51 

298.27 

— 

417.00 


2. 

1952-53 

456.78 

4-23 .8 

475 .59 

+6.8 

3. 

1955-56 

495.72 

4-2,8 

488.65 

+0.9 

4. 

1958-59 

519.91 

4-1 -6 

556.21 

+4.4 

5. 

1961-62 

695.22 

-1-10.1 

665.93 

46.0 

6. 

1964-65 

798.42 

+4.7 

774.99 

+5.2 

7. 

1966-67 

799.23 

+0.1 

832.48 

+3.7 
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the University has shown surpluses during the Second 
and Third Five Year Plans. 

STRUCTURAJL CHANGES 

Changes in the structural of expenditure are shown 
in Table 2. (See Page 13). It is seen from the table 
that the share of salaries has gone down from 44.42 
per cent in 1955-56 to 43.61 per cent in 1964-65. The 
Library expenditure has gone up from 1.99 to 4.11 
per cent during the same peric^. Expenditure on 
tte buildings has gone down from 15.79 to 9.41 per 
cent. Expenditure on equipments has remained 
constant. The unspecified items have shown increase 
from 9.53 to 14.53 per cent. Expenditure incurred 
on examinations has also shown a marginal decline 
from9.64 to9.21 percent. So is the case on games 
and sports. This can be said to be unfortunate trend, 
when we regard games and sports as an essential 
part of personality development among youth. The 


share of games and sports in the overall expenditure 
is very low. Even then its percentage share has d^- 
heed considerably from 2,U per cent in 1955-56 to 
1.28 per cent in 1964-65. This tendency is also visi¬ 
ble in ail Indi^ Universities. In case of wholaa^hip 
and stipends there was marginal improvement i.c. 
from 6.^ per cent in 1955-56 to 7.25 percent in 1^4- 
65. It is a ‘healthy trend* from the point of view of a 
student’s welfare. 

Sources of FianBces:~*The changes in the contri¬ 
bution of different sources is given in Table 3. (Given 
below). Obviously the fees contributed 47.22 per cent 
of the total sources of expenditure of the University 
compared to 29.02 per cent in case of all Indian Uni¬ 
versities. The income from this source has been 
constant over the period under discussion. The con¬ 
tribution of the Central Government for financing the 
University exF>enditure has nearly doubled in the 
relative terms from 9.25 per cent in 1955-56 to 16.66 


Table 3 

Changes m the Sources of Expenditure of the Universities. 1955-56 and 1964-65 


S. Source 

No. 

19.55-56 

Punjab 

1964-65 

All Universities 

195.5-56 1964-65 

I 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1. Central GovernnMSt 

9.25 

16 66 

14.67 

22.23 

(a) Current Expenditure 

5.83 

8.65 

8.36 

13.18 

(b) Capital Expenditure 

3.42 

8.01 

6.31 

0.05 

2. State Goveran^Cs 

26.24 

25 .29 

35.25 

38.10 

(a) Current Expenditure 

n.20 

21 .90 

28.15 

31 .98 

(b) Capital Expenditure 

4.04 

3.39 

7.10 

6.12 

3. Tees 

Current Expenditure 

47 .46 

47.22 

35.18 

29.02 

4. EMown^ 

Current Expenditure 

1 .55 

1 .65 

I .39 

0.73 

5. OAer Soares 

15.50 

9.18 

13.51 

9.32 

(a) Current Expenditure 

8.22 

6.30 

7.03 

6.09 

(b) Capital Expenditure 

7.28 

2.88 

6.48 

3.83 

6. Total Per cent 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 
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percent in 1964-65. The share of the State Govern¬ 
ment has declined from 26.24 to 25.29 per cent during 
the same period. The share of the State Government 
in both the current and capital expenditure has gone 
down, whereas the share of the Central Government 
has shown a substantial increase in both types of ex¬ 
penditure. Ft is a point worth noting that the share 
of the State Government showed a decline in this 
Univereity whereas in the case of all Indian Universi¬ 
ties it is on the increa^ and is of great magnitude i.e. 
38.10 per cent in 1964-65. It becomes clear from this 
analysis that University is leaning heavily on U.G.C. 
mtd Central Government for meeting its expenses. 
The contribution from the endowments improved a 
little from 1.55 to 1.65 per cent under the decade. In¬ 
come from other sources had a steep fall from 15.50 
per cent in 1955-56 to 9.18 per cent. This tendency 
is also found in all Indian Universities. 

Co^ per stndeat year:—Increase in the recurring 
expenditure per student year is given in Table 4. 
(S« 13) There is constant increase in cost per 

year. Takmg 1950-51 as base year, the cost per 
student in the I^njab University increased from 
Rs. 298.27 to Rs. 799.23 in 1966-67. 

When all Universities taken together, this cost in¬ 
creased from Rs. 417.09 in 1950-51 to Rs. 83Z48 
in 1966-67. In the beginning of the Plan era, the re¬ 
curring cost in the Panjab University was nearly 
half of the all Indian Universities average but with 
the advancements of years it ran in close to all Indian 
Universities level. It becomes obvious from the Table 4 
that there have been “erratic trends" in the cost per 
student year in the Panjab University during the last 
18 years compared to ‘normal' rale of increase in all 
Indian Universities, Thus, there is a need for depth 
study for identifying the factors responsible for such 
trends. 

It can be concluded that financing pattern, struc¬ 
tural changes in the expenditure, of the Panjab Uni¬ 


versity has gone under a substantial ch^ige. The 
capital formation in terms of buildings, libraries, 
equipment and stores etc. (both for capital and cur¬ 
rent expenditure) has lagged behind when all Uni¬ 
versities taken together in India. In other words, 
it means that facilities for students in relation to the 
size of University have b^n poor. 
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‘Basic Change In 
Exam System’ 


The Saurashtra University 
arranged a seminar on ‘The Basic 
Changes in the Examination 
System’ at Bhavnagar on July 14. 
Inihehrst session the following 
papers were presented— 

(1) Curriculum improvement 
and Teaching Methods by 
Prinicipal M D. Vais- 
hnav. 

(2) Examination and Evalua- 
tion System by Dr. H. G. 
Desai. 

(3) Assessment of Answer 
Book and Scaling of result 
by Principal M. D. 
Trivedi. 

Some of the Valuable sugges¬ 
tions made by the participants 
are. 

1. It is onJy with the full 
cooperation of the tea¬ 
chers endowed with know¬ 
ledge, self confidence, 
sincerity and honesty of 
the purpose by which any 
changes can be brought 
into existence and can 
be implemented. 

2. The Syllabus and . the 
examinations are inter 
woven and cannot be 
separated. If any changes 
in the examination system 
are required it first 
should ^ made m the 

- Syllabus which is taught 
to the students. 

3. There should be different 
methods of evaluaiem— 

, C^n book test, , Take 
ho^ test, Make-up test. 


Extra credit, Comprehens- 
sive examinations etc. 

4. Examination Research 
Cell should bcestablished 
in the Universitv. 

5. Scientific methods of set¬ 
ting the question paper 
should be understood by 
the teachers who set the 
question papers. The 
Paper-setters should pre¬ 
pare (he details of the 
evaluation system along- 
w'ith the setting of the 
question pap^r. A com¬ 
plete marking scheme 
should also be fixed. 
It would be better if they 
submit a model answer 
paper. 

6. 4 to 5 question papers 
should be set in die same 
subject by five different 
paper-setters and one of 
these should be set in the 
examination hall. 

7. The first year and the 
second year examination 
of the thrcc-ycar degree 
course should be con¬ 
ducted by the colleges and 
only the final examina¬ 
tion be conducted by the 
University. However the 
Pre-University examina¬ 
tion be continued to be 
held by the University. 

8. Question banks should be 
prepared on the basis of 
different topics of the 
syllabus prescribed in 

^ details by the Board of 
Studies. 


9. A Cowespondance course 
should he mtroduced. 

IB. The system of morning 
colleges should be stop¬ 
ped. 

11. Instead of written exam¬ 
ination the folto^mg 
system should be adopted, 
subjeciwise and paper- 
wise 

1. Viva-Vocc... 

25 Marks 

2. Objective tests by the 
University 25 Marks 

3. Internal Evaluation 
by the colleges 

25 Marks 

4. Term work to be 
done by the students 
during the year. .. 

25 Marks 

12. The system of giving clas¬ 
ses at the examination 
results should be replaced 
by grade system. 

13. The number of tutorials 
should be increased and 
that of lectures should be 
reduced. 

14. Orientation programmes 
for tecachers should be 
organised. 

15. The scheme of modera¬ 
tion of question papers 
should be mtroduced. 


Student Interne 
Programme 
At U.N. 

Thirty-three participants from 
21 countries are taking part m a 
four-week Student Interne Pro¬ 
gramme at United Nations Head¬ 
quarters which began on 29 July. 
The puipose of the Pro^mme is 
to provide an opportunitv for the 
participants to deepen their 
understanding of the principles, 
purposes and activities of the 
United Nations and its related 
i^encies through first-hand obser¬ 
vation and study. 

The Interne Programme which 
is organized annually by the 
Office of Public lofonnation 
(OPl) is open to a limited 
number of univwsity students on 
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the graduate level. These young 
mett aad wt^mea from difEbrent 
coi^tries are specializing in sub< 
ject fields related to the work of 
the United Nations, such as: 
mtemational relations, govern* 
meat, political science, law and 
economic and social affairs. 

The Programme will include 
briefings by senior officials of the 
United Nations Secretariat, panel 
dtset^ions and attendance at 
notings of the United Nations 
bodies which are in session dur* 
ingthat period. In addition, the 
Internes will be assigned to work 
individually alongside United 
Nations staff members in various 
departments according to their 
respective fields of study. 

Participants come from the 
following 21 countries: Afghan¬ 
istan, Ai^tralia, Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada, Ethopia, Finland, 
Federal Republic of Germany, 
Ghana, Guatemala, Guinea- 
Bissau, Iceland, Iran. Japan, 
Kenya, Libya, New Zealand, 
Nigeria, Sweden, Tunisia and the 
United States. 

Novel Experiment 
Of Kerala 
Students Union 

A SURVLY of the socio-economic 
conditions of college students and 
their attitude towards studies and 
politics is proposed to be under¬ 
taken by the Kerala University 
Union. Mr. Philiposc Thomas, 
Union President, told pressmen 
that a provision of Rs. 2,500 had 
been made for the survey in the 
Union’s budget for this year. 
Assistance from the Planning 
Commission by way of grant was 
expected for the survey 

He said a university level 
committee had been formed for 
ewganising the survey and that 
tedinicaL assistance of the Centre 
for X>evelopment Studies in 
Trivandrum and co-operation of 
the Calk;ut University Union 
were being sought for conducting 
a State-wide survey. 

The union’s Rs. 1.35 lakh 
bu^et for 1973-74 contains a 


provisions of Rs. ld,000 for con¬ 
ducting a foar^ay “Safga 
Samvad” camp for students of 
creative talent from August 9. 
About 60 students, writers, 
singers, painters, actors and 
dancers will be selected for this 
camp and some 30 senior artistes 
in the corresponding fields will 
also stay with them in the camp. 
The dialogue between recognis^ 


U. N. Varsity 

The United Nations Univer¬ 
sity should begin operation.s next 
year after the University Centre 
comes into existence in December, 
by which time it is hoped a Rec¬ 
tor of the University will have 
been selected by the University 
Council. This was announced in 
Paris after the Council had com¬ 
pleted its second session at 
UNESCO's headquarters from 9 
(o 12 July. 

The nominating committee 
of the Council will meet again in 
Paris in September to submit a 
short list of between three and 
five candidates for the post of 
Rector for the approval of the 
Council. The Secretary-General 
of the Unit«l Nations and the 
Director-General of the UNESCO 
are members of the Council and 
the two organisations are joint 
sponsors of the graduate-level 
institution directed at study of 
the pressing problems of man¬ 
kind. 

Japan is so far the only coun¬ 
try to offer a financial contri¬ 
bution to the endowment fund of 
the UN University. This pledge 
of S lOO million was made in the 
expectations that other contribut¬ 
ions will follow. Offers of acade¬ 
mic co-operation have cx>me from 
26 other countries. Priority sub¬ 
jects for study by the UNU 
should be fixed by early next year 
when the University Council is 
expected to meet in Tokyo, site 
of the University Centre of the 
UNU, which is conceived as a 
network of integrated and asso¬ 
ciated institutions spread over 
many countries and particularly 
in. devdoping world. 


and budding artistes will be the 
speciality of this camp. Formal 
classes and speeches will be 
reduced to the very minimum in 
the camp. 

A university planning forum 
is also proposed to be organised 
as a co-ordinating body of the 
college planning forums. Under 
its auspices, a village will be 
adopted for intensive develop¬ 
ment. 

Mr. Thomas said the univer¬ 
sity union had already set up a 
film club in Trivandrum and it 
was proposed to organise a chain 
of film clubs in colleges. The 
holding of a film festival and 
institution of a film appreciation 
course were also under considera¬ 
tion. 

The Union is also exploring 
the possibility of arranging loan 
scholarships from banks to talent- 
ted but needy students at the 
rate of Rs. 500 per student at 
the graduate level and Rs. 1,000 
per student in the post-graduate 
level. The idea is to arrange 
loans to the tune of Rs. 5 lakhs 
for 50,000 students. 

Mr. Thomas said the union 
would not incur any expenditure 
without comlying with the uni¬ 
versity rules and it would be 
subject to the approval of the 
university and the Slate Govern¬ 
ment. 


Regional Languages 
For Exams 


The Union Public Service 
Commission have set up a strong 
research unit to keep tract of the 
developments in the use of regio¬ 
nal languages by the Universities 
for their early introduction in the 
examination conducted by the 
Commission. This unit will 
undertake preparaitory work for 
introduction of regional languages 
as media for optional papers in 
art and science subjects. This is 
stated in the 23rd Annual Report 
of the U.P.S.C. 
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^Middle Ages’ Offsprings 
In German Universities 


The commisioii coddticted 
during the year under review 18 
examitiations fbr recmitment to 
important organised dvil services 
and posts. Tbe Commission also 
held six written exminations for 
the Defence Services. The luimber 
of candidates who allied for 
adnii^on to the various lamina* 
tions was 70,%1 as against 63,617 
in the previous year. Of these, 
7,137 bdoDged to scheduled cast^ 
and 1,183 to scheduled tribes. The 
numbCT of candidates for the 
Indian Administrative Service 
Examination increased to 17,684, 
for the Engineering Services 
Examination to 6,232, for the 
Indian Forest Service Examina¬ 
tion to 4,361 and for the Assist 
tants’ Grade Examination to 
15,607. 

More Range For 
Electric Cars 

The electric car may be on the 
brink of a technical breakthrough. 
Tests in Britain have shown that 
it is possible to extend the limited 
range of such vehicles between 
battery charges to at least 65 
miles. 

The Electricity Council in its 
annual report published recently 
says the technical viability of a 
new type of sodium-sulphur bat¬ 
tery has been demonstrated in 
road trails. “The particular 
vehicle used was found to travel 
65 miles on a single charge/^ 
says the report. **lt is thus 
believed that a design of battery 
that can be mass-produced at an 
aaxptabie cost for f^ssenger 
transport and commerci^ vehicles 
is feasible.*' 

In order to exploit the re¬ 
search, the Electricity Council 
has formed a company in partner- 
slup with a battery maoumcturer. 
The aim is to compete the deve- 
lojHnent work and to manufac¬ 
ture or license the battery. 

The Electricity Council is 
currently operating the first of 
a fleet of si^t etecbic cars it has 
ordered from Enfield Automotive 
Onnpany, of the Isle of Wight 
(Southern England). 


German universities and colleges, 
like all insthutioas of their kind 
in Europe and America, have their 
roots in the university of the 
Middle Ages; as an autonomous 
institution indcpciident of all 
public authOTity, and consisting 
of an association of professors and 
pupils for the study of theology 
and the liberal arts. It also served 
for the education of the intellec¬ 
tual elite of the clergy, jurists and 
phyactans. As foundations of 
religious orders and secular and 
rulers and with papal and imi^rial 
sanction, the fost German uni¬ 
versities were first originated in 
Prague (1348), Heidelberg (1386) 
and Cologne (1388). 

In the 1971-72 winter term, 
fhe number of students at the 
Federal Republic of Germany’s 


PA U Admission 

The Master of Business Adminis¬ 
tration programme of the Punjab 
Agricultural University, Ludhiana 
is proving very popular. For 20 
seats, the number of applications 
received was 253. At the under¬ 
graduate level, tlw B.V.Sc, and 
Animal Husbandry programme of 
the College of Veterinary 
Medicine attracted the largest 
number of candidates, 291 for 50 
seats. Likewise in the B.Sc. 
(Agiculturc) 4-ycar and 5-year 
Honours Courses there were 449 
applications for 140 seats. Col¬ 
lege of Home Science received 
313 applications for 160 scats. 

The candidates admitted to 
post-graduate programme of 
Home Science College had the 
highest merit with 90 per cent 
marks. At the under-graduate 
level also the highest percentage 
was 86 per cent, for B.Sc. Home 
Sci^ce. 

The post-graduate degr^ at 
PAU is award^ in 33disciidina. 


universities, teacher training col¬ 
leges and theological colleges 
totalled 466,151. Of th^, 
395,552 were studying at univer¬ 
sities and technical colleges, 
69,211 at teacher training cl leges, 
and 1,388 at theological colleges. 
At art academies there were 
12,313 students. It is true that the 
number of places for students has 
also increased. In the 1971-72 
winter term there were 43 univer¬ 
sities and technical colleges. 

Certain important changes 
have taken place in recent years 
as a result of many deficiencies 
and the consequent efforts at 
reform. Above all, merely from 
the point of view of numbers, the 
situation has improved. Between 
1960 and 1970. I.^ new establish¬ 
ments of higher learning were 
founded. Most of them have 
already siaried leaching opera¬ 
tions. 

Meanwhile. 1,540 million OM 
(Rs. 462 crores) has been invested 
in these new establishments where¬ 
in 80.000 students are to find 
new places. Over 200,000 addi¬ 
tional places arc to be created 
by 1975. Between 1961 and 1967 
the total expenditure the of Federa¬ 
tion and the Federal (States) on 
universities and colleges went up 
by 146.5 per cent. 

The additional expenditure 
on education has bene^tednot 
only the extension and improve¬ 
ment of the establishments but 
also the students directly. Up 
to the beginning of the 1950s; 
the vast majority of students 
received no State allowance. In 
the 19th and early 20tb centuries, 
the students—few scholarship- 
holders apart—were almost ex¬ 
clusively sons and daughters of 
well-to-do parents, j^cr the 
War, however, the number of 
students from families considerab¬ 
ly less well-off materially rose 
rapidly. Since 1955, the Federa¬ 
tion oS Universities has beat 
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tupiy>rting talented and needy 
stuaents under what is called the 
Plan.” In 1968, it was 
poss^le in this way to assist as 
many as some 20 per cent of all 
students attending universities 
and colleges. In 1971, the Fede- 
ratiem, on the basis of the Federal 
Education Afaisiance Act, which 
ha& taken the place of the Honnef 
Plan, paid the full living costs 
of a>mc 25 to 30 per cent of the 
student&and part of those of 60 per 
cent. The largest amount a student 
could r^reivc under this scheme 
wa.s 420 DM t l260h 

Anti Bacteria 
Drill For Eggs 

Dr. V. D. Vadhera, Profes¬ 
sor in the Microbiology Depan- 
nteni of the Punjab University 
has discovered the mechanism by 
which bacter'a enters egg shells. 
According to him bacteria did 
not ‘eai* or ‘drill' Uicir way 
through the egg shells as is com* 
monly believed, but -push' their 
way through the two fibrous 
mcmbrances beneath the shell. 
The eggs had a iwo-fold natural 
defence against bacteria—external 
productive barriers which prevent¬ 
ed the entry of bacteria and inter¬ 
nal protective or anti-bactcnal 
agents whidk prevented the 
growth of any biiclcria that got 
past the first barrier. Dr. Vad- 
hera has undertaken extensive 
research involving better methods 
of preserving eggs at Panjab Uni¬ 
versity. He has sug^sted the 
dti^ingof eggs in boiling water 
for 30 seconds to preserve them 
for up to three weeks. They 
could also be coated with oil or 
vaseline. 

Prof. Joshi 
visits Taxas 

Prof. Rom Joshi, Principal of 
SIES College of Arts and Science, 
Sion. Bombay, is proceeding to 
the US as a visiting professor at 
the University of Texas, He will 
teach a course on politics in India 
and another course on internutio- 


nal politics of countries in the 
Indian sub-continent. 

Prof. Joshi was invited by the 
same university earlier in 1966. 
His work on that occasion was 
so much appreciated that the 
Texas university students voted 
him as the best professor among 
46 professors of political science 
ill the university. 

After finishing the as.signment 
at Texas, Prof. Joshi will teach at 
another university before return¬ 
ing to the city by the beginning 
of the next academic year. 

Training in 
Broiler Production 

A ten week programme in 
broiler production was initiated 
on August 17. 1973 by T.N. Agril 
University, 200 broiler chicks were 
supplied to two batches of Third 
Year B.Sc (Ag.) students. Each 
batch consisted of five students. 
The participants were given 
training in compounding the 
ration, griding and mixing the 
ingredients of broiler ration and 
management of flic st<ick. Jhe 
Students had to construct the 
poultry-house and to attend to 
ail the routine duties of manage¬ 
ment of the chicks from the first 
day till they attained 10 weeks of 


Dr. Raadhawa 

Dr M. S. Randhawa, Vit»- 
Chancellor of the Punjab Agri¬ 
cultural University has been 
appointed Chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee of experts to advise the 
Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research on publicity and sales 
promotion efforts for scientific 
books bulletins and journals for 
dissemination of research results 
in the field of agriculture, animal 
husbandry and allied subjects. 

age. To offset the increased 
cost of feed, and as an incentive, 
physical facitilies such as building 
and equipmenis were provided 
free of cost. Broilers thus pro¬ 
duced under the scheme were 
sold on dressed weight basis. Each 
participant of the first batch 
earned an income of Rs. 26.80 
and each of the second batch 
Rs. 133,56. Owing to the poor 
growth rate of chicks and low 
rate per kg of dressed weight, 
the first batch did not earn as 
much as the second batch. 

.Students evinced keen interest 
in pariicip%aiing in the program¬ 
me and they were more keen on 
undergoing intensive practical 
training in rearing broilers than 
on earning by the scheme. 



^'Oo you think we could dare to change the syllabus half way 
through the course without taking the risk of students burning 

down the college ?” 
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Full Autonomy For 
Colleges Favoured 

—Dr. Kidwai 


While addressing the Eleventh 
Annual Convocation of the Pun¬ 
jabi University. Patiala. Dr. A.R. 
Kidwai, Chairman, UPSC. ex¬ 
pressed himself In favour of full 
autonomy for the universities to 
plan their work and life. 

For education to be more 
relevant to meet the develop¬ 
mental requirements, it Is the 
duty of the universities to see 
that the knowledge imparted to 
the young men is not merely 
bookish but it helps them to 
apply their knowledge to the 
solution of practical problems, 
he said 

The aim of real education 
should be to liberate the indivi¬ 
dual from the bondage of seif 
and to project oneself into the 
world with pragmatic outlook. 
Education must develop creative 
skills. resourcefulness and 
managerial abilities. 

The rapid socio-economic 
changes have made impact on 
and cookpletciy revolutionised 
Ihe teaching of Social Sciences. 
In a developing country like 
ours, he said it is even more 
^sential that the teaching cour¬ 
ses in various disciplines are in 
conformity with the development¬ 
al requirements of the country. 

While learning Physics, why 
one cannot have a course in 
applied aspects of electronics 
acoustics, optics, and instrumen¬ 
tation and after graduation 
utilise this knowledge for starting 
small scale industries under the 
self-emplc^ment scheme for 
which finances are available. 
From this point of view, engineers 
would be perhaps better off if 
they started industrial schemes 
on their own instead of depending 
on Government jobs. 


Referring to the acute pro¬ 
blem of educated unemploymeni, 
he said; The number of educa¬ 
ted job-seekers at graduate and 
postgraduate levels whose names 
arc enrolled with the Employ¬ 
ment Exchanges is about 8 lakhs, 
The actual number may be far 
more because many educated 
people though not employed may 
not have registered their names. 
The result is that a large number 
of qualified scientists and techno¬ 
logists have migrated to Europe 
and U.S.A. for a gainful employ¬ 
ment. What is wanted is a co¬ 
ordinated approach by all con¬ 
cerned for ma.ximum uiilisuiion 
of our available talents in the 
minimum possible time. The 
problem of mounting unemploy¬ 
ment frustrates educated young 
men; and when this gets rnl.ted 
up with other economic and 
political is.sues, there arc out¬ 
bursts of indiscipline and violence. 
Even with the limited jobs 
available in the country, a suitable 
mechanism could be evolved a.s a 
result of which jobs could be 
made available to qualified young 
men immediately after they have 
completed thejreducation without 
spending a period of frustrating 
efforts while applying for similar 
posts in the Government and 
other organisations and repeated¬ 
ly competing in examinations, 
tests and interviews. 

He disclosed that instead of 
holding separately three exami- 
na'ions at graduate level for 
Indian Military Academy, Indian 
Navy, and Emergency and Short 
Service Commissions, ihe Central 
Government, in consultation with 
the Union Public Service Com¬ 
mission, are formulating a scheme 
of having a combined competi¬ 
tive examination for enrolment 


in defence services tw^ a year. 
The anticipated number of 
vacancies to be filled through this 
examination will be around 800 
every year. 

Complimenting the university 
he shid, it is especially 
remarkable how, within its statu¬ 
tory framework, this University 
is maintaining balance between 
scientific and humanistic studies. 
It has set up significant program¬ 
mes for the development of 
Punjabi language and culture and 
has initialed well-planned measu¬ 
res for projecting Punjabi into the 
leaching system. Yet this is done 
not in ;uiy parcK^hial spirit. Nor 
have modem science and techno¬ 
logy been neglected. The Uni- 
versiiy’s curricular innovations, 
especially in the fields of Nuclear 
Physics, Space Science and 
Material Sciences and in vocation¬ 
al courses in technologv as well Us 
in public management is noiablc. 


Personal 

1. Shri B.S. Maihur ha'i taken 
over as the Vice-C’hancell.)r of 
Meerut University w.c.f. August 
6. 1974. 

2. Prin. A.R, Doai has taken 
over as Vice-Chancellor of Ssmih 
Gujarat Unive^^ilv w.e.f. August 
22. 1974. 

3. Prof. Gurubax Singh of Bima- 
fas Hindu University ha-* been 
appointed as Special Officer to 
organise the Central University 
at Hyderabad. 

4. Dr. C. R. Krisluianiurihi, 
Associate Professor iii the Uni¬ 
versity of British Columbia. 
Canada, has joined the Tamil 
Nadu Agricultural University as a 
Visiting Professor w.c.f. July 6, 
1974. 

5. Thiru K.N. Duraiswomy has 
been apptiinied Registrar of 
Tamil Nadu .Agricutlural Uni- 
versiiy w.e.f. July 8, 1974. 

6. Dt. Zile Singh has been ap¬ 
pointed Registrar of Jawaharlal 
Nehru Krishi Vishwavidyalaya 
w.e.f. August 1,1974. 

7. Shri A.G. Sharma has been 
appointed Registrar of University 
of Indore w.e.f. August 19, 1974. 
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A (ist of select articles culled from Periodicals received in AID Library during July-August, 1974. 


educational administration 

Adiseshiah. Malcolm S. “Objectit'cs of an autonomous col¬ 
lege-” S'ew f-'roniiers in Educariort 4(3); Apr 74 i 58-64, 

Amrik Singb "Autonoinoiis college : The prohlemsof govem- 
arvcc.** AVi»’ Ironiie*- in Cdnaiiion 4 (2); Apr 74 : 65-71. 

Arhlastcr. Anthony "'V'^ frvfii"iv w-iihont ilrm'>cr<tt\ * Timex 
Hinhtr Biitcation Supplrment (C» 0 ); 24 May 74 : 15. 

Bcrril. Kenneth. ‘‘AntonoiTiy V auunntahility,” Tintes Higher 
Education Supplcmeni 14 .lune 74 : U. 

Bun/ci. Jf>hn M. “Six new threats to the academy.” Chronicle 
of Kit^her Lilavuiion 8(l5j; 14 Jan 74 : 24. 

C ane. Alan. “Hov. leathing experience and ability could count 
towards promotion *' 7u;r’,r Hif^hcr Etlucaiion Supplement 
(I38T 7 June 74 : 7. 

"Citirens (hdv7 A U'i«>- 1 k'n aTecting all Commonwealth uni¬ 
versities.*’ .-1 C I . lii'Ih tin oj Current Docunteniation 04r, 
June 74 : 14-15. 

nueaer Ronnie T rc^xiom and man at Yale and Pflugcmllc.** 
N2i: Mar 74 : 1M5. (VI. 

Dvnc lari-\ Van, “Oetting pood data and wardinp off faculty 
' tomplaitus " C hrimidc of HU'her Educathm 9-i-(y). J Apr 

74 : 10-P. 

Hill l iaiKCS. ' Unioni/ation inappropriate for faculty.” Times 

Mar 74 : U). 

Jenks R- Stephen. “Inierral change agent 's role »n restructuring 
univcruiiy governance.” )ournal o) Higher £Jnrafu>» 44(5). 
May 7.) : 370'V. 

Jiphn V V. “I rccdom to leach ; Tltc idea of ihe auiontw^s 
college.” M'n fioniiers in education 4(Jj; Apr 74 : 4--5.. 

King Edmund. ■'Consirainis move in mysterious ways.” Ttmes 

Higher Education Supplement 24 May 74 : U. 

MaRiirrcli, Jack. “New managers on campus.” Chronicle of 
//j 4 ?/ier£yMca/io« 8(26), I Apr 74 ; V-10. 

Meadow.;. A.J. ‘•Prfyspccls of promotion.** Tonex Higher Edo- 
cation Suppiemeni (138); ‘ June j4 . 16. 

Moorman Paul. "E E C ministers find yvay nut of degr^ dead¬ 
lock ” ' Timei Higher luiueudon Supplement (139_); 14 June 

74 : 2. 

Nove Alee. “Sense oF proportion.” Tones Higitcr Education 
Supplement 1139); 14 June 74 . 14. 

Perlman. Daniel H- “New tools and 

administration." Educational Record 55(1). winter 74 . 34- 

42. 

■'ProtecUng data from unaulhorircd use.” Chronicle of Higher 
EJueatioH 8(26); 1 Apr 74 ; 13. 

Sernas, Philip W. “Students'role in facuky 

pardv in Mass." ChronicU’ of Higher Education 8(26), i Apr 
74 ; 3. 

Shankar Narayan, D, 

colleges.” AVm' FronUers inEdtication 4(2), Apr 74 . >o-4i. 

Shay, lolmE. -roming to grips with faculty workload.” a/«- 
caliona! Record winter 74 : 5--8. 

curriculum 

Klein, Easy. “Make policy : Not cofTee.” Change 6(2); Mar 
74 :26-8. 


Marks. Jason. “Get me a story !” Chronicle of Higher £du- 
cn/io»S(20}; 19 Kcb 74 ,• 20. 

Niblett, Roy, “Kind heart; and intellects.” Times Higher Edu¬ 
cation Supplement (139); 14 June 74 : 14. 

Sernas. Philip W. “Death, Once a taboo topic, is the subject to 
a growing number of college courses.*’ Chronicle of Higher 
Educaiipn 11 Mar 74 ; 8.- 

Sterling. T.D. and Rrown. R.C, “For the students who don’t 
know why—a new curricu/um.” University Affairs May 
74 ; 6-7. 


TEACHING AND RESEARCH 

Ent'Aistle, Noel- “Still a lot to be learnt about teaching.” Times 
Highei education Supplement (129), 5 Apr 74 : 28. 

Coldschmid, Barbara and Goldschmid. Marcel L. “Individual¬ 
izing instruction in higher education ’ A review." Higher 
Education 3(1); Feb 74 : 1-24. 

Koning. Wouier J. "Planning and coordination threaten the 
unity of teaching and research.” Higher Education and 
Research in the Kethe.rlaruls 17(.3); 1973 : 8-12. 

rrabhu-.Aipaonkar, S.G. “Maihem;kii:s : Edcation and teach¬ 
ing in univcr'iiic-s.” University Nev'S 12(6); June 74 : 8-10. 

Trickev. D.S and Hills. P.J. 'Alternatives to the Jeefure.” 
Tinus Higher Education Supplement 0 Iwns 74 : 1ft. 

Watson, George. “Wasting health and wealth.” Times Higher 
rAliKathOiSupplement 17 May 74 ; 14. 


COMPARATIVE EDUCATION & COUNTRY 
STUDIES 

Adler. Chaim. ' Social stratification and education in Israel.” 
Comparative FJocation Revicr,' 18(1); Feb 74 : 10-2T 

Dua M R “United Nations University." University News 
12(7); July 74 ; 7-8. 

Hall. William. “Teaching the tertiary'teachers to teach.” Tioks 
H igher Ediicalion Supplement (138); 7 June 74 ; 13. 

Halssv. -A.H- “Multiversity : Born out of historicism.” Times 
Higher Eslucation Supplement C^fiKy, 7 June 74 ; 5. 

Hcnckc, David. “Government seeks to creat regional ‘Over- 
lord’ councils.” Times Higher Eduasiioti Supplement (139); 
14 June 74 : 1. 

Hill. Frances. “Academic rcnl-a-planner.” Times Higher 
Education Supplement (138); 7 June 74 : 12. 

Kloss Gunther. “CoilcBCS still in search of structural identity.” 
Times Higher Education Siipplemem (138); 7 June 74 ; 13. 

Koehl, Robert. 'Toward a comparative history of education.” 
Comparative Education Revien’ 18(1); Feb 74 ; 6-9. 

Maclurc, Stuart. “Caraegie; Js it for export?” Times Higher 
Education Supplement (135); 17 May 74 :11. 

Rossman Michael. “Education at SatKtam." Change 6(2). 
Mar 74 ; 30-5. 
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PHYSICAL SCIENCE 

MBtbenuitics 

1. Jaiswal, Danweer. A study of Fibonacci sequences and 
poiyncNnials. Indore University. 

2. Mahapatra. Indultakar. Divergent seric< summabtliiy. 
absolute summabiiity and stront: sumnvibiiitv. Jabalpur Uni¬ 
versity. 

3. PatiU Prabhamani R. Study of linear and nonlinear 
stability of Hows through a porous medium. Bangalore Uni¬ 
versity. 

4. Ray. Akhil Kumar. Gravitational instability as the basis 
of the spiral .structure ofihecalaxv and its consequence?. Jadav- 
pur University. 

5. Roy, Samendra C handra. Thermal boundary lavcr 
theory and allied piobktrs. Jadavnur Univenfity. 

6 . Sambasiva Rao. Nandi\\ada Venkata. Hydrodynamics- 
Osmania University. 

Shaha, Rasiklal Raichand. Studies in relativistic mag- 
netobydrodynamies. Shivaji University. 

PbsTics 

t. Banerjec. Buddhadeb. Some asr^ts of poieniial theory 
with special reference to its applications in CTploralion geophysics. 
JadasTiur University. 

2. Gupta, Usha. A study of electrei behaviour. Indore 
University, 

V Midha, Jagal Murari. Transport propNjrtks of ionised 
gases- Punjabi University. 

4. Stifaota. Hari Singh. Nuclear structure studios in some 
radioactive nuclei. Punjabi Universitv. 

€Vni«lry 

1. Malawi. A.B. Studies on the acid and base properties 
and catalytic activities of some mixed o.xldes. Rangnlore Uni- 
verity. 

2. Indusekhar, V,K. loo-evchangc rnembranesr Their 
preparation, properties and applications. Saurashtra Univer¬ 
sity. 

3. I^bra.Aiaya. Synthesis of some pyrarolc dcrivafivcv and 
evaluation of their antilTacieria! properties. University of Delhi. 

4. UUtshent, Pokkuluri. Search for heterocyclic compounds 
of physiologica.i interest: Isolation of active principles from some 
fish, poisonous plants and synthesis of related compounds. 
Osmania University. 

5. R. Morari. A study of some phenolic natural products. 
Uruversity of Ddhi. 

6 . Rama SuWia Reddy, K. Studies in 0 x 3 , sen hcterocyclics.: 
Synthesis of some phvsiologically active chromoncs and isola¬ 
tion of oxygen hetcrocycMcs from cassia species. CKm.inia 
University. 

7. Srinivasan, K.f. A new synthesis of 5-aryl thicno (2. 
3-b) and f3, 2-b> pyrioI«; and 2. Rcinvestigation of the reac¬ 
tion between it^oline and 2-phcny l-4-etlioxynwthytenc-5-o\a- 
zolone. Universitv of Madras. 

S. Susila Devi. Structure and reactivity in oxidation by 
transition metals. Behrampur University. 

9. Upendra Prasad. Challa. Studies on the innuence of 
certain factCM? on the formation and crmslinkir.g of collagen. 
Uravetsity of Madras. 

EitfUi 

1. A^wal. Anand Minli. Ecological studies in the mine¬ 
ral circuiatiOT in the grassUods of Bhata soils of Bilaspur, 
Madhya Prad^. Ravisbankar Universitv. 

2. Mihra, Sachinath. Geological and minerlogical investi- 
gulioos of the chron^-bnring aHramaiites around Saruabil. 
Cuttack Dstrict. Orissa. Jadavpur University. 


3. ft I, Rabindranath. Geology of the area around Ntdra 
and Ramrama, Balnghat DUtrict. Madhya Pradesh with special 
reference to magniferous formations. Jadavpur University. 

4. Ramnsamy, R. Geniogy of the area south-v^est of Tiru- 
patfur. North Arcot Dislricl. Madras, State (famil Nadu). 
University of Madras. 

5. Siibba Ramaiah, K.v. petrographic and chemical cha¬ 
racteristics of Kinded in^edients of coal from Kotiugudm coal¬ 
field, Andhra Pradesh, Indlt, Osnwnia University. 

Eiqtioecriiu; Sc Techa^ogy 

1. Chosh. Bholanath. AnalyAiral and csperimcnUl study 
of light shallow jjarabolic conodial shells. JaUavptir University. 

2. Gm'vami, Sbyanial Kumar, On scnsitivltv of linear 
observer, iadavpiir University. 

BIOJ OGICAL SCIENCFS 

BiodiMiisIrv 

1. Atesander. K.C. Biocbcn^icai siudics on radiation in¬ 
duced ahcrnil'ons in energy metabolism. M.S. University of 
Baroda. 

2. Ran.bhav. S. Reactions and structure*; o*" peptides ami 
proieim; StriKiurc-adivily correlations for (iramicidiri dubos. 
rvsmaoia University. 

3. Usha Lakshoii. Techniques applicable to the studf of 
ptant and other umymes' hydrazinolysis: Annhsalions to the 
study of formyl and .tcelvl groups and of rncHlifiod pcniides. 
prottfins and cis’^inc-. <'•.nvani.k U’Mver'iiv. 

Bolunv 

1 KesItavTiii. Hindi,M.inavuk Ranvanuiicnear. Ihtysiohvgv 
of curvularia spe- ies. Marolhwada Universitv 

2. Kulkarni. Juvashr^ Vithalrao. Morpholc^ical studies 
in (lie monocotyledons-II. Mar.'tthwada Universitv. 

.1. Nafarjaman’. I.ipd. ('vtogeneiic siiidic* in some in- 
dtK»d mvitaints f>i pcitil mdlci pennisetum typhoids tSiapf & 
livibb). Andhra Unrvervuv, 

/. Ilcji. Mir/^ Ansar. Anaioniical. ncurr'hKtolovical jnd 
histochemic.il studies on the tongue i>f ircriaiu Indian manmuilv. 
Ind<’-'’c l.'nivcrsiiy. 

?. Fardhanandun.i Rcd-ly. P. Genetic and somatic cTei’is 
of internally administered radimironiiium (‘WSr) in Mk^- 
Osmania U'^versits'. 

Medic>tl Sciew^ 

!. Gupta. Sha.shi Ranjan. Metabolism of anpenritlus with 
reference to allriioxin prcxluciion- Ur.ivcrsii ^ i.f Delhi. 

A^a’lcuH'jre 

i. Naik. Mabendra Nathubhai. FJfect of nemalicides on 
the yield and quality of tobacco and (he soil niti ifying bacteria. 
Gujarat Agricultural liniver>itv. 

Veterinary Beteavr 

1. Ghafoor. Mohammed Abdul. Studies on ampKisUmic 
parasites of domraticate'l ammats in Maharashu^ State. India. 
Konkan Krishi Vidyape^h. 

2 . Gurdayal Singh. Studies on some important Asserts of 
infertility probl^s m rertiale bufTaloes. Magadh Univerrity. 

.3. Krishna Mohan. Serologs: Phage typing and antibio¬ 
grain of staphylococci isolated from animals and man. Magadh 
University. 

4. Paltabhiraman, S.R. Cytologicalchaoa&in the reproduc¬ 
tive organs and related eiKloa’ine glands of rats subjected to 
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1 4 >i testiciilftr ciLcuiTent duct. Univenity of 


SUi^ies on some important 


vmmani. on some impc 

pectt « mylw inuMious in male and female genital 
A finical apprcMch. Magadh University 


aS' 


organs: 


SOCIAt SCIENCES 

L Msddier|ec, Manjubala. A study of relation bMv^een 
sonie personality traits and choice of occupations. Ravishan- 
kar University. 


Soeioloii)' 

Solanki, S.S. The garasurs of Shatnalaji; A study in 
kinship. Gtijarat University. 

2. ToiHty^t. Vimal Chand. Sttciologicnl aspects erf" stcrili- 
7 atiou of hunwt males. Indoi'e University. 

Veerraju. P. A genetiv study of the Kondit Reddis. 
Andhra University. 


Pkiios^ifey 


HUMANITIES 


1. Sawna. Bitnla, The problem of error with special re¬ 
ference to Indian trtiUosopby. University ctf Delhi. 

2. VasanathA Kumar, M.S. Advaita in contemporary 
Indian thought. University of Madras. 


Literature 

Offish 

1. Awdhani, P.S. Leigh Hunt critic. Indore University. 

2. Chakraborty. Surajit Kumar. Social s?.tire in the novels 
of Evelyn Waugh. Kavishankar University. 

Sukla, Anania Charan. The concept of mimesis in poe¬ 
tics. Jadavpur University. 

Sanskrit 

1. Jlia.Harishankar. Kaviprasidhi: Tksamikashatmakadh- 
yayan. Bnawalpnr University. 

2. Modi. Nirmal. Unpaninian verb forms in the Maha- 
bharata. University of Ifelhi. 


ptrfHlad Sclescf 

1. Dube. Ram Nirtnjan. Paternalistic idcokvgy and the 
administration of a tribal area: Tlie evohnion fii>d working of 
the &ntal svstem. Rhagalptir University. 

2. Jain, Prem Chand. A comparative study of administrj- 
li^eadjmlicaiion in france, U.K.. U.S.A.. and Indin. Jatuilpur 
University. 

J. Karki Mus-uin. T. Sino-lndian conAici and international 
pol'iics in ihc Indian vuU-coniiiKfit. l962-ti6. Jawaharlal 
Nehru l./ni»cr*ily, 

4. Naiutraian, S. Indooesun s«x:iety tutd foreign policy, 
l<M6-W2. JawijhaiUI Nehru University. 

5. Kuv. Asisli Kum-ir. Ullra-lefiUt politics in West Bengal. 
I‘)h7*f>l with special reference to the Nat.albafi pea^.'tnr (iprisiny 
and the Commonisi Pai iy of India tMarxbt-l.eninisi). Jadav¬ 
pur University. 

6 . Shastri. B.S.D. A compar.-tilve study of speaker; India, 
Britain and America. Indore University. 

Ec<HM»liCS 

1. Bhjtlacharvva, Sus'til Kumar. Mass transportation in 
Calcutta, ladavpur University. 

2, Irani, Shiri. InvesUncni of life insurance funds arnl in¬ 
dustrial growth in India. Indore University. 

.1. Sinha, Birnla The role of stale co-operative bank in 
aflricuitura! flnance: A case study of Bihar. Magadh Uni¬ 
versity. 

4. Vyas. Madan Mohan. Rural unemployment in Madhya 
tVadesh during last decade. Indore University. 

Pidille .Admlwslratioa 

1. Srini’^san, K.V. Revenue managimient and administ¬ 
ration in the dtstrki municipalities of Andhra Pradesh. Os- 
mnnia Univer'itv 

Edemlwi 

I Desai. O.V. A study of the secondary teacher education 
in Guiarat Stale since 1947. Gujarat University. 

2. Kohli, Viiay Kumar. A critical evaluation ^ curriculum 
for teachw eduction at B.Ed. level in Punjab. M.S. Urwver- 
sily ctf Baroda. 

Coomerre 

I, vem«opal Reddy. Y. Running at the state levei: A case 
siu^ Andhra Pradesh, India. 

MaMmcmntf 

1. Muss. Cartrf. A study of pkumed organimtJOMl chaiw 
in tlte structure and functimimg cn Indian hc«pitels. University 
of O^. 


Ptmjabi 

1. Gill. Charan Singh. Trends in 20th century Punjabi 
poetry, 1900-194^. Punjabi University. 

Hindi 

1. Rhari, Karan Singh, Lakshmi Narain Mishra aur unka 
nalya sahitya. Irdorc University. 

2. Chaudbary. Sneb. Dinkcr kavyashilp Shilp aur chetna. 
University of Delhi. 

.> CJopai Hao. A. Prasad aur Panaganti ke natakon ka 
ttilmttrruik adhyayan. Osmania University. 

4. Kuttan Pillai, N.P. Suniilranandan Pant kc kavya mein 
bimb yojann. Osmania University. 

5. Mishra. Rujinder Kumar. Paryogvad aur nai kavita ke 
Laviyon ke kavya siddhani. Indore University. 

6 . Paihak, Vinay Kumar. Chhatiisgarhi sahit>a ka sans- 
krhik Amtsbixlan. Ravishankar Univenity. 

7. Rajender Kumar. Harikrishan Premi ke natakon ka 
alocbnaimak adhyayan. Indore University. 

8 . Sasena. Ku&um. Kavya sanskriti aur darshan ki drishti 
se Lx^ayatan ka .inusheelan. Ravishankar University. 

9. Shanrta. Iluli lal. Krishna bhakti kavya rrmn udatt 
taiwa. University of Delhi. 

10. Shukla, Madhnsudan. Uday Shankar Bhatt; Vyaktitv 
evam krititv. Indore U-Mversily. 

11. Thahnr. Mcena. Prasad sahitya meir\ itihas sabhayata 
cvacp sanskriti. Sardar Patrl University. 

12. Trivedi. Om Prakash. Hindi kavya mein daytya paran- 
p'a: Ek alochnatmak adhyayan. Jabalpur University. 

13. V'ihha Singh. Hindi ke prabandh roop aur madhyakal 
mein unka prasar. Bhagalpur University. 

Benunti 

1. tX’, Asok Kumar. Bangla upanyascr utsa sandhaiK. 
Jadavpur University. 

2. Sen Gupta. Sukhamay. Bangalir skksha chinta, 1835- 
1906. Jadavpur Urviversily. 

Tamil 

1. Ifudayam, S. Michael. A criiicid study of Tiruvaymoli. 
University of Madras. 

2. Manickam, R. Studies in Tirumantiram. University of 
Madras. 

History 

!. Mishra, Ratn«bwar. History of Purnca, 1722-1793- 
Bhaeaipur University. 

2. Srinivasan. Saradha. llte relation between Karanataka 
and Gujarat froin ?th to early l-4th centum A.D. M.S. Univer¬ 
sity of Baroda. 

3. Thvary, Rndha Mohan. Jalakkalm Bharat. Magadh 
University. 
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PUBLICATIONS FROM ASSOCIATION OF INOIAM UNfVE^IES 

IIOUSl AVENUE ; NEW OELIN 


II. 

1 . 


UNIVERSITIES HANDBOOK ’73 contains factual information on all the 75 main Universities, 16 
agricultural universities, 9 institutes of national importance (jocluding five Institutes of Technology) 
and 9 deemed to be univeisities in India regarding:— 
fa) Officers and Deans of Faculty; 

(b) Library and research facilities; 

(c) Scholarships and Fellowships; 

<d) Academic Year; 

(e) Courses of study and grades; 

(0 Colleges—^year of establishment, courses available, number of teachers and students, names of 
Principals and the heads of postgraduate departments; and 

(g) Subjectwise Examination statistics. 

Pages 1000 (approximate) Price: Rs. 100.00 flnland) 

(Messrs UBS Publishers Distributors Pvl Lid.. 5. Daryaganj. Ansari Road, I>elhi-I10 006 with branch 
office at 17-19, High Street, Harlesden, London, N.W. 10, have been appointed exclusive dtstfiTmton 
for this publication . 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS (1857-1970) 
(i.e. theses accepted by Indian Universities) 


Social Sci^ces 


Paper-back 


Hard-bound 


(a) Education, Lib. Sc. &. Journalism 

(b) Psychology 

(c) Pol. Sc., Law & Ihiblic Admn. 

(d) Sociology 

(e) Economics, Commerce Sl Management 
2. Phfsical Seieace«: 

(a^ Mathematics, Astronomy & Stats. 

(b) Physiw 

(c) Chemistry 

(dj Earth Sciences 

(e) Engineering A Technology 


Rs. 

3 .00 

1 

Rs 

3 .00 

I Consolidated edition 

Rs. 

5.00 

^ Rs. 50, ■ 

1 

1 

Rs. 

3 .50 

Rs. 

14.00 

j 

Rs. 

13.00 

1 

Rs. 

20.00 

i 


3. 


III. 


Biological Sciences 

(a) Biology, Paleontology & Anthropology 

(b) Botany 

(c) Zoology 

(d) Medical Sciences 

(e) Agriculture & Animal Husbandn- 

Hunaaities 

(a) Philosophy & Religion 

(b) Sanskrit, Pali & Prakrit 

(c) Urdu, Persian S- Arabic 

(d) Kannada, Malayalam, Tamil A Telugu 

(e) Assamese, Bengali. Gujarati, Marathi Uriya &. Punjabi 

(f) History & Fine Arts 

(g:) English, Chinese, French German 

(h) Geography 

(i) Hindi 

RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 


In Press 
In Press 

Rs 6.00 
Rs 4.00 
Rs 20.00 


To be available soon sub- 
jectwisc in paper backs 
and groupwise consolida¬ 
ted in hard-bound edition 


(A record of subjects taken up for research by scholars registered for docU^al degree with the Indian 
Universiti« during 1958-66). 

Volume 1— Physical Sciences Rs. qq 

V^mne 2-^ioIogica] Sciences Rs. 35 .00 

Volume 3—Social Sciences Rs. 33 .00 

Volmnc 4-~lfommiities Rs. 50.00 




Mo. 21/74 I-, 

The Indian Instifute of Technology. V 

Kanouf invites applications fo^ 
faeti^ potts in w» Department off s 

Metallurgical EnpoMrit^g. t 

Recruitment 'S’iil ,he made ^ s 

imnil field of Mrtaltorgy. i.e. Physioii 
aadproceas Meta«ar|Br and Ceramics ^ 

and Mineral Engineermg. , 

To be efiaible. a candidate must haw < 

a good aeademic record with doctorate 
Afid cvpcmtoe and loierest in Res^ch 
and Teachuic for both undcrgraduaic 
and postgraduate levels having speciali¬ 
sation in the following fields will be gnen 
orefereftfe. 

1. Iron A sleehnaking and Heat & 
mass transfw. 

2. Mechanical working. 

3. High Temperature & Nuclear 
Materials. 

4. Magnalic A electronic materials. 

5. Corrosion. 

6. Phase Tran^rrmation. 

The selectirm committee 
any of the obove requirerrciUS for the 
posts tn exceptional cases. 

Depending on the 

experience, candidatw will ^ offered 
any one of the following positions . 

1. assistant 

fixisting Scale : ^ ^t^prS. 50 . 

Likely to he revised to Rs. uOO-SO- 

lWlWiO.1900 

2. LEC1URFR.S ; 

Lsisting Scale : Rs, 400-40-800-50- 
950 

Likelv lo be revised to • Rs. 700-40- 
I ido-50'ifioo 

Among ihem-dior «scarcli^aciliP« in 

the department and in tlw Instil^ 
mention may be nwdc of a 
low temperature laboratory 
helmm (ai^y. ^'^5 generators ^d 

“meras. X-ray ^?d 

Bucrosc<»)y and mterferm^ 5„^onif- 

Nh€R spectrometers. 

cal spectroscopy labwalory. 

nuclear i^ysics laboratory, a Z Mev 

vartX oSiff machine 

ter G«tre with IRM 1620, IBM 140 

and IBM 7044 computers. 

The posts are permanent canT 

retirement benefits m the sha^ of 
CFF-cutn-gratnity <wGPf • 

cum*Peasion-cum-Gr«ttnty Scheme, 

WUct things 

wifi be fWfi to SC/«T candidates. 

The aae of rctiremwii U ye^rs. 

Befktas^y. Pos*® 

according to the losiilule which 

at prtswit correspo nd t o 

&tble to Centfal OovcfBraeof emplorecs 


station^ at Kanpur. Higher initial pay 
is admissible to specialty qualified and 
deservlms candidates, ^ndidates called 
for interview will be paid second class 
railway fare frcyti the place irf duty to 
Kanpur and back by the shortest route. 

AppHcutiona firom persons in India 
sbotdd be made on the prescribed forms 
obtainable free of charge from the 
Registrar of (he Institute by sending a 
self-addrecsed unstamped envelope of 
25 cm y. 10 cm, si/c. Applications 
should be accompanied by a postal 
order for Rs. 7 -50 (Rs. 1.87 for Sr/ST 
candidates). 

Persons abroad may apply on plain 
paper (two copies) iitcluding an account 
of (heir academic and professional 
records and reprints of publications, 
fields of specialisation etc. They should 
also give names of at least three persons 
who are uUixnateJy acquainied with 
their acadcRiic activities. 

All applications should reach the 
Refpstrar, fodian In^tute of Technology. 
Kanpur, HT Post Orrioe. Kanptir-ZOfiOlh 
by 30th SeptenOter, 1974. 


ENDIAN INSrriTUTE OF TECHNO- 
LOGV KANPUR ITT POST OFFICE 
KANPUR-208016 
Advertisement No, 22/74 

IIT Kjnpur is one of the five Instiiuivs 
of national importance sei up by the 
Government of India in 1960. It ha> 
about 1200 undergraduates and 80b 
posr-graduil^ on its rolh. Under¬ 
graduate Ihogramme offers (raining in 
six different fields of engineering and 
Post-graduate programme prep.ycs 
for a higher degree m these engineerings 
subject as also research pre^ramme 
leading to Ph.D. degree in engineering, 
sciertces and humanities. It has a faculty 
of about 300, chosen from all over India 
and atwoad. 

HT'K is located on G.T- Road, ten 
Km. West of Kanpur, on a self deve- 
loj^ Campus having its own arrange¬ 
ments for maintenance of roads, cleciric 
and vkoter suf^y. About two thousand 
students and 5000 persons beJoneing to 
the fantiiies of the faculty and other staff 
are resident on Campus. Community 
faciUUes include primary and secondary 

schools, a Health Centre, an internal 
telephone system, and shopping centre 
v^ith a bank, post office, restaurant, 
consumers’co-operative and other shops. 

The Institute is looking for persons of 
eminence, special qualifications and 
experience, to manage three areas or 
respor^ibilities : (t) Academic admi 
nistration. (») Civic affairs including 
Community facilities and (/iV) Staff 
Welfare. Applications are, U»rcfore, 
invited for the following 

I. AOMIhaSTRATD'E OmCS»— 
Ipest 

Jab fieicr^tion 

Owall responsibility of the office 
work rdat^ to the et^demic adnucis- 


tration of the Iratitute, including re¬ 
cruitment, proDsotion and discipline of 
staff in acadmiic departments/scctions- 

QoalificatKMis and ExpniMce 

1. £s.w«/aj/—(/) a University degree, 
(Ji) minimum 10 ye^s of experience in a 
responsible supervisory admiriistrative 
position in Government educational or 
research Institutes,'CtMnmercial houses 
of national standing. 

2. r*esirahle —Postgraduate degree in 
BusinKS/Managemervt. 

Pay Scale—Rs. 1600-100-1900 
XJpper age limit—40 years. 

II. CIVIC ADMC^ISTRATOR—1 post 
Job description 

Overall responsibility of city adminis¬ 
tration and acdvitics riKluding mainte¬ 
nance of buildings, road and parks; 
water supply and electricity; Estate 
office; transport; Watch and Ward; 
Health Services; Schools; and Shopping 
Centre. Recruitment, promotion and 
discipline of the staff in the city ad- 
mi nniuration. 


Qualificatioos aad Expertence 

1. Essenlinl-^i) a University degree, 
(.fV) nttnimum 10 years of experience in 
a responsible supervisory administrative 
position in Governmeni/City/large com¬ 
mercial estate/honsing colony. 

2. [>esira\h —(n') Degrae.'Diploma in 
Personnel Management. 

Scale of Pay—Io00-100-]900 
I'pper Age limit—40 years. 

HI. STAFF WTJLFARE OFFICER— 

1 post 

Job descriptioh 

Assisting In-stitulc administration in 
looking after the welfare of the staff. 
Assistance in redressal of grievances, 
organization of recreation activHies of 
the staff and management of staff re¬ 
lated facility. The wcH'k will include 
looking after statutory obliaaiions relat¬ 
ing to labour enactments. 

Qaalificaticms and Experience 

1. Eysenr/o/—a University degree 
with post-graduate degree/di^oma in 
soi^l science/socia] welfare. 

Mioim'im 5 years experience as a 
Wetfare/Labour officer. 

2. Deiirabk {i) a degree in Law 

(r>) .specialization in industrial rela¬ 
tions and labour niana^nieot. 

Scale of pay—Rs. 700-40*1100-50/2-1250 
U^tcr ^e limit—35 years. 

The scales of pay above are 

subject to revision as pw Third Central 
Pay Coremisssofl rectmtinendations as 
approved by Covenunent. Brides pav, 
post carries allowances Kccu'diiig to 
Institute rules which at presmit cones- 
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io Uk» to 

Gwa na wat cmplowses jsta^oiied ^ 
Kanpur- Higbv initial pay is ^mis- 
sii^ to hifhfy qualified and deanvir^ 
posttos. Tbe Selectk»i CcMDuuttee au^ 
any the above reqtureamls for 
the |K>^ in exc^ticnal cases. 

Api^tinent will be on ccuitrai^ 
basis initially for a period of 5 years. 
DeiRitation on femi^ service term mil 
be acceptatde. Incumbent will ht 
entitled to other beo^ts such as bousinf^ 
medical care etc. as admissible lo other 
regular employees of the Institute. 
They wiU al^ be permhtei to join the 
liKUtute^ CcHitritHiuny Provideot Fund. 

Other thmgs bong equals prefmience 
will be given to Scheduled Caste/Sche¬ 
duled Tribes caikdidatK. 

Appli^tions dKKjId be made on |Hvs> 
crib^ forms obtainaMe free of charge 
from the Re^strar of the Institute ^ 
sending a self addressed unstamped 
eovdope c^25 cm. K 10 ctn. size. Names 
of dirw persons who are Tully acquainted 
with the pn^esskmal experience and 
characte' ami nature of the apjrikant 
may be given so that a reference could 
be made. Af^tications accontoanted by a 
portal coder fr^ Rs 7-SO (Rs I -d7 for 
SC/ST candictetes) should reach Rcid^ 
tear* Tadtaa lastihile of Tcrhnnlngy. 
KMMjrr-Post Office, lCaw-2Mfr]d 
net later tbaa 30*9-74. 


SOUTH GUJARAT UNIVERSITY 
SURAT 

Ac^ications are invited for the post of 
Reader in Statistics in the Department 
of Mathematics and Statistics of this 
Umversity in the Pav Scale of Rs. 700* 
50-12^ with (tsual allowances. 

The nunimum qualifkniions for the 
post arc as under: 

At least Second Class Master's Deg¬ 
ree or a Ph.D. Degree in the subject 
AND Three years c^tpcricnce of teach- 
ii^Po&tgraduate Classes aitd some in- 
depentknt mblbbed research work or 
some published work of niorit. 

The camlidate with knowlolgc rf 
Gujarati will te pnef^ied. Person wtih- 
cKit such knowle^c if appotnied wilt be 
required to acquire workt^ knowledge 
of Gidarati within the period o( proba- 
ttoD which ahalJ be of two year. 

E^t copf^ of the application should 
be submitt^ in prescribe form which 
can be had from the undersigned on 
payment of Re. i/- in cash or 1^ Postal 
Order and with self addressed envdcqie 
of 23 c.m. 13 c.m. size duly stamps 
with Re. 0-40 pc. The last date for 
reoe^ ^ appltcatioie h 3P-9-1974. 

G.A. Desai 
REGISTRAR 

&u»t 

Date: 30-8- 1974 

faculty COMMBICE Ah«> 
KJSINE^ MANAGEMENT 

BANARAS mNDU Uf^VER^TY 
KDimStOiS NOTICE 
gwriea m4-» 

1 . M^er rtf ftouDm Manageca^ 
(Z'Year: I^»w Semesterj 
A gradratte cd any disc^ittne. Tb^ 


*ppecri»« in the a waiidfy w 

fRto in lf74tni^aho apply. 

Criteria: Hasod on apnhcaotH acade¬ 
mic and roc«d. bk ptrfonauws 
at the W^ten Tea^ Groiqi ^acuwl oo 
and persomU interview. The Writtea 
Test WiU be held on October 20, 1974 
at D^. Faina, Hyrlmheut, 

Kaiqnir and Varaoasi. Those who 
qualify tn this test wUl be called for 
Grcnip Discussion and Personal Inter¬ 
view at a later date. 

2. Master of Businese MnnaitnmrnT 
U-Yecr: Six Semester Courie). 

Fligihillty : 

(1) Gniduate in any discipline of a 
roct^bed Univeruty. 

(2) At least two years'experience in a 
supervi^rv- capacity in a business or 
indusnial hemse, bank, government 
undertaking or other public apepcy or 
that of running one's own business, or 
as a teacher in .x Faculty or roUege of 
the Banaras llimlu Unnenpity. 

(3) Age; not below It years on l-!0- 
19'’4. 

Adantedoe Criterht: 

Aw’licant's academic and other re¬ 
cords, his experience and hh pcrfoi- 
mance at the Personal Interview. 

3. Master of Commerce (Two Year 
Course). 

ElifiiMIlly; 

B. Com. of a recofnisecl Universitv. 

4. Bechetor of Commerce (t*year 
Degree Course). 

ElhdMIity; 

Part First: P U.C. (Arts/Sclcnce/Com 
merceVlntermedute ArtstScience/ 

Higher Secondary/Sci^ Cambridge. 

Part Second; Intermediate in Crm> 
raeroe. 

Admission to M. Com. 'B. Ccro. is 
purely in merit. 

Last Date 

Last date f«jr receipt of Admission 
Forms in the Faculty Ofiice for; 

1. M.R.M (2 Years) course— 
5-t0-f974. 

(Forms from those opting for Vara¬ 
nasi Centre and ddheed person at 
the Faculty Office will be accept^ with¬ 
out Ute fee upto 12th October, 1974 
and with a late lee of Rs. lOA (Ten) upto 
19th October, *74. 

2. M.B.M. (3 Years) course^ 
5-10-1974. 

3. M.Com.—15-12-74. 

4. B.CoaL—.lO-lfi- n. 

5. For .ApplicaUen Fora: 

Write to the Dean, Faculty of Ccten- 
merce and Bouneu Mananmciit, 
Banaras Hindu Umversily, Y^uanasi 
221005 enclosing an f.P.O. for lb. 2f 
(payable to the BANARAS HINDU 
UNtVERSrry) and a setf-addresied 
envelope (stee 29 ciaxllcm), OR 
tam it in pecseo between 11.00 A.M. 
sod 1.00 P.M. on cash paym»it. 
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Norm 

AMmlm Icmi for M. Com. wUI be 
a^telw only I9(h Noyesnhw, 

am»ex of B- Com. ^rt f and If wH! 
slarl from 19rti Ho vo nbe r 1974. 

Oom of M. Com. Rtft t will com¬ 
mence from 2nd January I97S. , 


THE UNfVQlSITV OF KASHNGR 
SiUNAGAR 
NOTICE 

AePUCATioNs to reach the undemkned 
by September14, 1974 are invited for the 
ftHlowing posh 

Grade (Umwtertl) 

1. Reader in Law: R». 700-50^1250 

2. Lecturers in Edu- Rs. 4O0-KMI00- 
catkrn. EngliNh FB-50-9.50 

and Law. 

Fw details and [wescribed appli¬ 
cation forms ^eave amly smtdtng cros¬ 
sed ^tsl order for lb. 6/- (Rupees sit 
only), cashable at the Srinagar Port 
Office, in favour of the Registrar. Uni¬ 
versity of Kashmir, Srinagar. 

(M. A. Chnhti) 
REGISTRAR 

No. F. 10 (ADV-POSTS) Adm 
The Univefsity Campus, 

Hazralbol, Sinnagar-6 
August 9. 1974. 


CENTRAL INSTITUTE OF ENGlJSff 
A FOREIGN I.ANGIFAGES 
m'DFAABAD 500007 
AdverliMiMttt No. X, 74 

AgpIkatloM on the prescribed form toee- 
ihcr with necessarv application foe. are 
invited for the folkiu-iog posts, in the 
ln.xtiuite service so as to reach the 
undersigned on or before 27 - 9 - 1974 . 

PROFESSOR; Rs. 1100-.50.|30()-60- 
IbOD 

1. Professor at the Regional Centre 
Shillong ’ 

QaaUricatloBS : 

FjMolial 

i) First or High Second Class Master's 
D^recin English. 

ii> A research degree of doctontc 
standard or puWtthed work of 
equfvaimt standard. 

experietice of 
Port-Gmduale teachirqi and jw 
searen gumaace. 


Dedvafafe 


Sp^i^ irainti^ in the __ 

of Eotfish and mqierience of orgaiS 
^ Eogltsfa Language ~ 
Fri^rainnim. 


HEADERS : iU7Be.58.t290 

I. Reader b the Department of Lite¬ 
rature. 


^ Crere^Hjndeoco 


S3& ** *** RegioQal CBotre, 


4s Readte in Cucricitiuni Construction. 

5. Reader lo Methods. 

4t RtederblfaeD^nnieidorGerataii. 



QoiiffciUioO 

VaseaSM 

For Fcii^ No. ]« Z* 3 

(0 First or High Second Class Kfas* 
ter*s DegTM in English. 

(li) Reseaix^h degree or evidence of 

(rVi) Specialised (raining in (he teach* 
iog of English. 

(iv) At least five yearn* cxjKrience of 
teaching at thecoll^ level or in a 
Tei^ter Training Institution. 

For Posts No. 4 & 5 

(0 First Of High Second Class Mav 
ter's degree in English. Hducation 
orl^ycholc®'with high level com¬ 
petence in English. 

(if) Research degree or evidence of 
research in one of the above fields. 

(iii) Special interest in Psycho-linpuis- 
lics or KOcio>liciguisti«/Curri- 
culum Construction/Educaiion 
Technology. Programmed Insiriic- 
lion/Computer Programming. 

(/r) At least five years’ c-^pcricncc of 
teaching at the college level or in a 
Tcftchcr Training Institution. 

For No- e 

(ij At least a Second Class Master's 
degree m German or an cquivn* 
lent quaiiheation with a good 
command over English. 

(iVj Research Degree in German or 
evidence of Research. 

Ui;) At least five years experience of 
teaching German at a college 
level. 

Desirable 

For Foif A'o. I : Special interest in 
Modern English Literature including 
Indian English Writing Stylisiic and 
l.ilcrary interpretation. 

For Post ,\o. 3 : Experience of leaching 
English through Mass Media or Cor¬ 
respondence Course. 

For Past S'o. 3 : Experience of organi¬ 
sing English language Teaching Pro¬ 
gramme and producing materials. 

For Post No. 4 Sc 5 • (/) Specialised 

training in the teaching of English. 

O'l) Experience of producing and 
evaluatitv teaching materials. 

For Post No. 6 ; Experieocc of produc¬ 
ing materials for the teaching of 
German and/or translation and inter¬ 
pretation. 

LECTURERS ; Rs 400-40-800-50-950 

1. Lectorer in the Department of 
Extension Services 

2. Lecturers in the Department of 
Linguistics A ContemptM^ry Eng- 
li^ 

3. Lecturer in the Depaitraent of 

& Sp<^a English 

4. Lecture in Mediods 


5. Lecturer in Eo^ish Literature 

6. Lecturer in the D^artment of 
Materials Production 

7. Lecturer in Gennan 

8. Lecturer in Russian 

9. Lecturers at the Regional Centre, 
Shiilong 

Qaalifications 

Essoitiai 

Far pcsts I. 2, 3. 4* 5 & 9 
(f> A First or High Second Class 
Master’s Degree in English. 

(«) A Posf-graduato D^rce or Dip¬ 
loma in English l.anguagc Teaching 
or English Studies or Linguktics or 
Phonetics or Applied Linguistics or 
at least two years experience of 
teaching the subject at a college or 
Teacher Training Institution. 

For Post No. 6 

0) First or High Second Class Mas¬ 
ter’s Degree in English. 

O'l) Specialised training in the (cub¬ 
ing of En^ish or at least two years* 
experience of teaching English/pro¬ 
ducing materials in a recognized 
institution. 

For Posts 1 A% 

(i) First or Hi^ Second Class Mas¬ 
ter’s Degree in German Russian or 
nn equivalent qualification with a 
good command over English. 

O') At least two years’ e.\petieocc of 
(caching the subiect in a recognised 
institution. 

Desirable 

Far all posts ; A rcscirch degree or 
evidence of research in the field 
concerned. 

For p%)st no- 2 : Special interest in the 
field of Grammar 

For fiosi m». 5 : Special interest in Sty¬ 
listics and Literary inlcrpreation 
For post no. 6 : Expeiicncc of produc¬ 
ing teaching materials in English 
For post m>s. 7 & 8 : Expcriei>cc of 
producing materials for teaching 
Oerman'Russian 

PROCRAXCVfER : Rs 700-50-1250 

Qualifications 

F.ssential ; 

(/) First or High Second Class Mas¬ 
ter’s degree in English or Education 
or Psychology with high level com¬ 
petence in Eng.lj^di. 

(,«) A degree in ‘Programmed Learn¬ 
ing’ or practical experience m the 
preparation of programmed male 
rials for language teaching. 

(/«) At least five years experience of 
teaching at the school or college 
kvel. 

(ir) High level proficiency in Hindi or 
Tamil. 

Desirable : 

Ev'idencc of Research in the field of 
English La^uage Teaching. 

650-30-740-35- 

200 

k^t a Second Masta:*s 


Degree in Elfish widi a degree/ 
diploma in Library Sd^ce; OR 
At kast a Second Class Bachelor’s 
degree with a Master’s Degree in 
Library Science. 

(//) Five Years experience in Library 
Management in a Univwsity/Insti- 
tutkm of h^her learning/a public 
library 

Note : 

1. Allowances at OntraJ Government 
rates with the benefit of Contribu¬ 
tory Provident Fuod-cura-Gratuity 
from the date of their being placed 
on probation. Revised UGC 

of pay for teaching staff are under 
consideration. 

2. A hi^er start in the grade may be 
considered for specially qualifi^ 
candidates, 

3. Qualifications are refaxable in case 
of candidate with exceptional quali¬ 
fications. 

AGE : 

For Professors : Not below 35 years 

For Readers A Programmer : Not 
below 30 years 

For Librarian : Not above 45 years. 

GENERAL NOTE ; 

1. Separate application should be 
made for each post. 

2. Posts No. 1 and 5 of Readers and 
one of the posts of Lecture at 
Serial No. 2 and the Librarian are 
permanent. The rest are temporary 
but likely to continue. 

3. Age ofrctirement for all posts except 
Librarian; 60years;for Librarian : 
58 years. 

4. Candidates must enclose seven 
copies of lists of papers published, 
if any, indicating the journals and 
dates along with one copy of each 
of tbeir publicatioas. 

5. in case the Selection Committee 
finds that the candidates interviewed 
by them are not up to the mark, the 
Committee may consider them for a 
lower cadre post or a lower scale of 
pay. 

6 . The selected candidates should be 
prepared to work, in Hyderabad or 
at any of the centres of the Institute. 

7. A candidate called for int^iew 
from a place outside Hyderabad 
will be paid a contribution towards 
his/h^ travelling expense at the 
rate of single second class railway 
fare, including sieger coach charges 
from the place of his/her work or the 
place of his/her residence, which¬ 
ever is less, by the shortest route. 

8 . Application forms can. be had from 
the Registrar, Central Institute of 
English and Foreign Language 
Hyderabad 500007 (AP) India, on 
payment of Rs 2 00 in person or by 
Postal Order payabk to the Director, 
Central Institute of English and 
Foreign Languages, and by sending a 
self-addressed envelope (10 cmx 23 
cm) stamped for ordinary (55 np) 
or Re^stered post (Rs I SO). 

(L. B. Deshpande) 
REGISTRAR 
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And his future was bright once again. 


.'•» v'.'.r 'A .In u u...> ’.iu.; 

ihrcMtcned lo be his darkest- Mis reiir,.-. 
needed iniTnediate surgery, ii iv/eded 
a Kiser bean, .^nd it 'sas nu-t a'.adablv 
in India, A briahi i'uiure hunj.' by n 
slender thread. 

We i\erc contacicd. The eail wcr.t 
around 5 conlinenls and the hum 
began. Seconds ticked by. qn Air-India 
siafl combed luuspnaiN around the world. 
The tension ended when the equipment 
was finaiiy found in Mannheim. 

We flew the child to f-rankfurt. another 
airline pooled in its clfojt and flew liini 
on to Mannheim. 

Today, when he chases a 
butterfly, picks a bunch of flowers, 
loves things bright and beautiful,, 
we feel proud C’i our job. The job ol 
carrying people from one place 
to another. Sometimes, even from 
darkness lo light. 


,\e Ka\e a wide ucf-'.ork oF 
conimunicaiivni t.iciUtu.'s help ^ou in 
anv •'itualion. Nkc f.aw 12^^ *.'tuccs 
and 34 the wurld o\or. S*' 

you ha\c I'ncfub in .limost twety 
pan oV the wv-tUK \-^\cT^d^ who go out 
of their was if you nIh^uM need 
somet.'iJng out of the was Trs u> and 
we'll make svuj an .Air-Iiulian. 
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Commonw«alth UnlvarsHias Yaarbook 1974 



The fifty-first edition of the ‘Commonweaifi) Universities Yearbook' wifi be 
available in October. 

The yearbook is a directory to CommonweaUh unWersitids of good standing. 
H is revised annualiy and is marked by the care taken in its compitalion and 
the simplicity of its format. The university chapters include : 

* a complete listing of teaching staffs principal officers anj administ¬ 
rative staff 

* affiliated, associated and constituent institutions 

* history, location, constitution and income of the university 

* libraries, laboratories, museums, leaching hospitals and research 
institutes 

* outlines of first and higher degrees 

* fees 

* academic year 

* residences and student services 

* publications 

* highlights of the previous year 

a statistics of enrolment and degrees awarded- 

The 1974 edition includes chapters for four new institutions In Indio, 
Malaysia and Papua New Guinea. 

For each of Australia, Bangladesh, Britain, Canada, India. Malaysia, New 
Zealand and Nigeria, there is a general article, contributed by an outstanding 
academic, which describes the system of higher education in the country. 
Most of these articles Include a bibliography of current material and a 
directory to the subjects of study available at the universities of the country; 
the level at which these programmes are offered is indicated. 

A major appendix is devoted to the entry requirements of the universities 
of tiiese countries. It describes admission in terms of the local certificates 
r€U|uired. the certificates accepted as equivalent and the specific requirements 
of each programme The appendix offers information for students from 
abroad and states the last date for receipt of applications. Another important 
appendix offers information concerning out-of-country student enrolments in 
the universities of Australia, Britain. Canada, India, New Zealand and Nigeria. 

The Yearbook also offers an index of 125,000 names to assist the reader in 
locating teaching and administrative staff anywhere in the Commonwealth. 

This 2,499-page guide is published by the Association of Common¬ 
wealth Universities (London, England) and is available in India from 
UBS Publishers* Distributors Pvt Ltd, - S Daryagan), Ansvi Road, 
DelhMimO. 
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TODAY there is a virtual knovv- 
Icdge explosion in tlie world due 
to which our knowledge in aiiy 
field doubles in a period of 8-10 
years. Today we have about 100 
limes as much knowledge as wc 
had in the beginning of the ceri- 
tury and by the end of this ceti- 
tiiry this knowledge will again 
increase by ten limes. No indi¬ 
vidual can aetjuire all the knovv- 
iedge needed in his life duriug 
his school or college days simply 
because 50 times as much knovv- 
ledgc may be created after his 
leaving college. As such lifc-larig 
learning, learning hv>w lo Icani. 
learning to be and conlinuiug 
cducali(H\ have become viud 
necessities for the modefn 
citizen. 

has U.v be a. tcani* 
ing society where every one con¬ 
tinues lo si>cnd 10-15% of h's 
time Urcnighoui his life in edu¬ 
cation and self-learning. Ii is 
impcraiivc for the society to pro¬ 
vide facilities for continuing edu¬ 
cation for every member of the 
society. We in India are of 
cour.se far away from the go3l 
since 70% of our people do not 
know even to read and write. 
However even the literacy pro¬ 
grammes become a part of con¬ 
tinuing education because iho^e 
w'ho could not enter school 
the age of 6 or 10 should be 
given access to education at a 
later stage in life. 

Continuing education can be 
provided through: 
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(a) Full-year courses for doc- 
tor>. lawyers, engineers, teachers, 
professional scientists at intervals 
of about 5 years. 


Current Documentation 


26 


Opinions expressed in the articles and 
reviews are individual and do not neces¬ 
sarily reflect the policies of the 
Association. 


(b) Summei courses of six to 
eight weeks duration. 

(c) Part-time year-long even¬ 
ing courses which may meet once, 
twic^'Tff'^l^icc a week- in the 

■‘^h'oois and colleges 
^ SrcTrfcs^S^lhat time. 

fd) CorrcspofSdence courses 
• wjtl^ wmcr limited con- 
prograramisL- ; 
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organised under the auspices of 
the universities. 

(f) Professional conferences, 
study group meetings T-groups 
and counter groups etc. 

The courses in continuing 
education may be professional 
courses for updating the know¬ 
ledge of professionals in their 
fields. These can be courses in 
human relations, leadership and 
management, or general purpose 
courses in humanities, or social, 
pliysica! and bio'ogical sciences. 
There can be courses for farmers 
of increasing productivity in 
agriculture or for enriching the 
cultural life of the community. 
Housewives can have courses in 
cooking.., dres&ma.lda&, InterLoc 
decoration, home economics etc. 
There can be courses in modern 
Indian and foreign languages, law 
for every one, population prob¬ 
lem, problems of space age, com¬ 
puter programming, teachings of 
variou.s religions, problems of 
Indian defence, the story of civili¬ 
zation, introduction to art, sculp¬ 
ture and architecture, astronomy, 
literature etc. In fact for both 
variety and depth, only sky is the 
limit for continuing education. 

Our constitution gives a 
directive that all efforts should be 
made to provide free and com¬ 
pulsory education to children in 
the age-group 6-14. No mention 
was made of education of the 
adults of the country who have 
to make a success of the demo¬ 
cratic e.Kperiment. At least 20% 
of the national resources for edu¬ 
cation should be spent on conti¬ 
nuing education. 

We must have extension 
wings for continuing education 
in all universities on the same 
lines as we have extension wings 
for agriculture in the agricultural 
universities. Our goal should bs 
a learning society where every 
one learns continuously from the 
wr ih to tb'“ tmih 
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Workshop on Autonomous 

Colleges 


A WORKSHOP on Autonomous Colleges was held at Gujarat University. Ahmcdabad from the 3rd to 
5th August, 1974 which was attended by 44 participants including 6 Vice-Chancellors, and 4 students 
frons Madhya Pradesh. Rajasthan, Gujarat and Maharashtra. The main recommendations of the 
Workshop were;'— 


devfxopment of postgraduate 

EDUCATION: 

1, Facilities io all postgraduate colleges and 
university departments should conform to the 
norms for postgraduate courses to be pres¬ 
cribed bytheU G C. Fresh affiliation for 
postgraduate courses may be only given when 
the institutions provide the prescribed 
facilities. The affiliation, however, should 
not be permanent, and it should be subject 
to periodical review. The U.O.C. should not 
provide assistance for fulfitlihg the conditions 
of affiliation; however, it may recommend 
to the University/College/State Government 
to take necessary measures for the improve¬ 
ment of the conditions of the college failing 
which the university might consider with¬ 
drawing the affiliation. The U.G.C. and the 
respective university should send joint com¬ 
mittees to colleges to see whether the norms 
for postgraduate courses are adhered to by 
the colleges. 

2. Postgraduate education can not be treated as 
a right for every graduate. Admission should 
be on selective basis to those who have a 
proven capacity and aptitude to benefit from 
it. Therefore a certain grade (or percentage 
of marks) may be fixed as the minimum 
qualification for admission to a postgraduate 
course. These students along with others 
misjoin noD-formal courses through corres¬ 
pondence or non-conventional applied 
courses of short duration (certificate/dipioma 
course). 


3. A cluster of colleges may provido co-opera¬ 
tive teaching by pooling their facilities. 
While lecture room faciliiles. books and 
common laboratory equipment may be 
provided at each college, facilities for cosily 
books, journals and equipmcni may be made 
available at a postgradute centre which 
should be set up by the university with u core 
staff of its own. The postgraduate centre 
may have a number of floating positions lo 
whtch well qualified teachers from the colleges 
may be seconded for limited periods. There 
should be a postgraduate centre for every 3 
postgraduate colleges or at least one in every 
district. 

4. There should be an assessment of the man¬ 
power needs of postgraduates in science, arts, 
commerce subjects etc. Once the national 
needs arc identified and quality of under¬ 
graduate education improved, many post¬ 
graduate affiliated colleges may become 
superfluous. 

5. Postgraduate courses may not be uniform in 
all institutions, even in conventional subjects. 
The universities may run a different type of 
postgraduate course like the Honours School 
Course of the Panjab University, different 
from that run by the postgraduate colleges. 
The universities may also provide for inter¬ 
disciplinary courses. 

6 . Functional courses relevant to the immediate 
needs of the community may be introduced 
at postgraduate leveL The duration of such 



courses may vary according to the needs of 
the courses, aod these may lead to the award 
of a dcgrce/diploma/ccriificate. Tfie Uni- 
versities/CoHeges may keep in constant touch 
with iiuJustry/agriculturc and provide courses 
Of project works to meet regional and 
naciortal needs. Courses suitable for seif- 
employment may also be ollered. 

7. Project work or dissertation should bean 
integral part of the postgraduate courses and 
should not be in lieu of papers. 

8 . The staff teaching at postgraduate level must 
have research qualification. They should 
also be engaged in current research. The 
UGC should provide facilities to streng¬ 
then research activities in colleges as well as 
for the improvement of the qualifications of 
the teachers. There should be a Research 
Coordination Committee of the University, 
.subjcctwise, to assess, evaluate and review 
the progrc.ss of work in the postgraduate 
departments of colleges. 

AUrONOMOLS COLKKGFS 

1. A college can become autonomous if the 
university confers autonomy on the college 
but UGC’s concurrence and financial assis¬ 
tance of a marginal nature may be made 
available on the basis of an as.scs.smeni of the 
programme^ of the college by an Expert 
Committee of the UGC. The existing 
fimincial problems of the colleges should not 
be linked with UGC assistance to selected 
iiuiomimous colleges, but the UGC may 
use its gcwd-will with the State Governments 
to liberalise the grant-in-aid codes, 

2. There need not be any rigid limit as to the 
size of an autonomous college but it'should 
essentially be a quality institutivm large 
enough to be viable with a critical staff 
strength having a slafT student ratio of 1:15 
for undergraduate departments and 1:10 for 
postgraduate departments. However, the 
most imporiaiu criterion in the selection of 
an autonomous college should be its dedica¬ 
tion. involvement, commitment and dis¬ 
cipline. 

3. Creation of new autonomous colleges may 
not be worthwhile but priority should be 
given to conferment of autonomy on out¬ 
standing existing insliiuiions. To start with 
postgraduate departments of collcges/pro- 
fessional colleges/university departments may 
be selected. 

4. Reservation of seats for scheduled castes/ 
scheduled tribes and other backward sections 
may be made on the pattern prevalent in 
each State but special attention should be 
bestowed in raising their standards through 
remedial courses. 


5. In regard to exercise of academic autonomy 
the college should make the fullest use of 
talents and expertise available in the area; 
if necessary visiting experts may be invited 
from outside, Additional financial inputs 
are necessary for (a) staff training; (b) part- 
time specialised staff; and (c) improvement 
of physical facilities such as library, labora¬ 
tory, workshop. 

6 . The State Government and the management 
should augment the resources of the college, 
apart from the likely assistance from U.G.C. 

7. Government Colleges should have properly 
constituted governing body consisting of the 
Director of Collegiate Education, the Princi¬ 
pal and a senior Professor of the College and 
a university representative. The faculty 
should nor be transferred from the college 
unless specifically requested by the concerned 
staff member and/or is recommended by the 
governing body. 

8 . Student participation in the academic council 
an<l board of studies department-wise should 
be ensured through university statutes. 

9. Co-operative teaching between autonomous 
colleges and the other colleges as well as co¬ 
operation among the autonomous colleges is 
considered useful and necessary. 

JO. The process of a.sse.ssmeni of students should 
be continuous and the students in turn may 
also anonymously conduct evaluation of the 
teachers with a view to assessing the 
efficiency of teachers in the teaching-testing- 
Jearning processes. 

EXAMINATION REFORMS 

(a) Internal Assc.<ismetii: 

1. The introduction of internal assessment in 
contrast to the present point-in-time examinations is 
an important step towards the integration of teach¬ 
ing, learning and examinations. This is likely to 
stimulate academic competition, lead lo improvc- 
ment.s in the techniques of tench'mg and evaluation 
of curricuium and promote the habits of study and 
learning. With the introduction of continuous 
sessional work, evaluation will become formative 
and not merely summaiivc and examinations will not 
only perform the function of labelling the products 
through classification and grading but will also have 
a ‘‘backwash*’ effect. 

2. Experiments in internal assessment being con¬ 
ducted by different universities in the Western region 
c.g. Bombay, Gujarat Vidyapeeth and Gujarat 
University were described in detail and noted with 
interest. 

3. The following safeguards were suggested to 
ensure that the system of internal assessment is not 
abused: 

(i) Internal assessment may be tried out, at least 
to begin with, first in the unitary universities. 
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well-established postgraduate departments 
and autonomous colleges before it is extended 
to the affiliating universities or to the under¬ 
graduate stage of education. 

(ii) It should be clearly understood that internal 
assessment is not meant to enforce dis¬ 
cipline. Its purpose is entirely academic, to 
encourage students to apply themselves assid- 
ously to their studies and to enable tciichers 
to realise the effectiveness of the teaching- 
learning process. 

(iii) It is necessary that the marks or grades 
obtained by the students are made known to 
them immediately after evaluation is com¬ 
pleted. 

(iv) Candidates who wish to represent against 
the grade awarded to them should be given 
an opportunity to do so and the matter con¬ 
sidered by a scrutiny committee. Revalua¬ 
tion may be done, if necessary. 

(v) Another important feature ihul should be 
built into the scheme is that of correcting 
the answer scripts and discussing these in 
some detail in the tutorials or individually so 
that internal tests serve as a feed-back. 

(vi) The marks of internal and external examina¬ 
tions should be kept separate for they 
measure different abilities and combining the 
two is scienlifically unsound. The marks in 
pr^wtk'iih siveace should :2}so be \h-owfi 
separately on the certiticate or degree 
awarded to the student. 

(vii) The records of internal assessment should be 
maintained so that a proper scrutiny or 
statistical iinat^sis can be carried out. 

(viii) Teachers should not be allowed to take up 
private tuitions; otherwise the scheme of 
internal assessment will not work m view of 
vested interests. 

(ix) The introduction of internal assessment will, 
irrespective of the methods employed, 
increase the work-load of teachers. Teachers 
have, therefore, to be prepared to shoulder 
this responsibility. 

It was noted that some affiliating universities have 
also introduced the internal assessment system. This 
is welcome but the universities concerned should 
ensure that the marks in internal assessment and 
external examinations are not combined and should 
also consider suitable scaling procedures, if 
necessary. 

(b) Question Banks 

It was noted that the University of Poona has 
developed a question bank for second year B.Sc. 
examination in Physics under the University Leader¬ 
ship Project, A similar bank of questions in 
Chemistry is under way. 

Doubts were expressed regarding the following 
points in regard to the development of question 
banks: 

(i) Certain subjects like languages, mathematics, 
statistics and engineering (especially these 


subjects where numerical question may have 
to be set) may not be entirely suitable for 
the development of a question bank. In 
such ca^s, the question bank may cover 
only a portion of the syllabus or the ques¬ 
tions may bj purely illustrative. 

(ii) One of the abilities required of a student is 
that he should be prepared to meet unfore¬ 
seen situations. If all the questions are 
known to the slutlents, there will be no 
element of surprise and consequently the 
ability to adjust to new situations may not 
be tested. For this ieason, some questions 
from outside the bank may be included in 
.the question paper. This also underscores 
the value of having problcm-orienlcd ques¬ 
tions, which are nol stereotyped, 

(iii) The question bank may lead to the publica¬ 
tion ol guide.s and nolcs which may create 
problems of security as the material can be 
smuggled into llie examination hall and can 
lead to Copying use of unfair means, 

It was aerecd that the experiment of question 
banks being tried out in a few univerNiiies shisuld l>e 
studied and introduced in a phase^d manner. It was 
agreed tliat question hanks c:m be useful for a closer 
linkage between the learning process and exatnina- 
tions. It was niso agreed that the U.G.C'. should 
disseminate information relating to various measures 
of examination reform including the grade system 
and innovations introduced by the universities, The 
final guide-lines yo be drawn up by l)ie U.O.C. at 
the conclusion of the series of workshops may be 
discussed by the U.C C. with a cross section of the 
student respresentatives. 



I PERSONAL 

1- Dr. C. Krishna Rao has 
been appointed Vicc-Chaiiccllor 
of Antihra Pradesh Agricultural 
Univcrsiiv w.c.f. l-‘^74. 

2. Shri Karunapati Tnpathi 
has bce/j appointed Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor of Vuranuscya Sanskrit 
Vishwuvidyalaya w.c.f. 2-9-74. 

3. Dr. D.K. Choudhuri hashcen 
appointed Vice-Chancellor of Kal- 
yani University w.e.f. 6-9-74. 

4. Prof. A.M. KImsrohas been 
appointed Vice-Clianccllor tff Ali¬ 
garh Muslim University w.e.f. 
2()-9-74. 

5. Shri A-K. Banerjl has been 
appointed Registrar of Burdwan 
Universiiiy w.e.f. 1-9-74. 

6. Shri L.N. Tiwari has been 
appointed Registrar of Varana- 
seya Sanskrit Vishwavidyalaya 
w.e.f. 4-9-74. 
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Nature & Purpose 
of librarianship 

KHOGESWAR BORA 


THf: library of today is a sckmuI agency—un 
agency of communication am} an agency for educa¬ 
tion. It is different from the collection of bi>oks 
represented in a bookstore. It differs from and 
greater than, such channels as radio, television, or 
film in the dissemination of idc.is. Jt is different 
from but certainly as imporldfU as the school and the 
college as an educational insiimtion. No other 
agency achieves quite so well the informal kind of 
scll-cducatjon that a democratic people need in 
lO'day’s world. No oilier agency provides the same 
variety of cnterlainnicnl. education .and information, 
based on the needs and intcrc^,i of tlie user. No 
other agency provides, under a single mof for the 
preservation of iJie hcritaitc (d the past, a fie.xiblc 
reflection of the major currents of the present and 
planned prv’paration for the needs and interests of 
the future. 

As the liinary has many functions h*r tite bci- 
termcnl of the sucidy. t oday's librarian is not one 
per.vvn, hut nuiny persons, '1 he changing library has 
in many w.iys made librarianship a much more 
challenging, demanding and dynamic profession. 

According to J. Periam Danton ‘•Librarianship 
is that branch of learning svliich has to do with the 
rccogiiili^m. c.dlcction. organisation, preservation 
and (if Graphic ii3id Printed Records”. 

LibrariaPiship refers to a profesdon, or lo a body 
of knowledge which c.m be studied or to the ap- 
p!ic:Ui<Mi of this knowledge to practical activity. 

Tlius we have seen that the word librarianship 
has .several meanings and dcliniiion but the avail¬ 
able definitions of librarianship all include four main 
areas of activity. They indicate that librarians arc 
primarily responsible for : 

J. The ."ielcction and collection of material ap¬ 
propriate for libraries. 

2. The preservation of material, 

3. Tlic organization oflhe collections. 

4. The dissemination of the material or the in¬ 
formation which it contains. This may include 
interpretation. 

Preservation and organization arc often treated 
as one, so that the function has been expressed 
simply as acquisition, management apd use of ap¬ 
propriate material. Some libraries carry out the 
first three functions only, and in unfavourable cir- 

Author is Librarian in Dergaon K.D. College, Dergaon. 


cumstances the first tw'o may be all that is possible, 
but most fully developed modern library services 
include all four functions. 

To do these functions for a life time and to do 
them successfully ihe librarian must have life long 
conviction that libraries arc good for the people 
and that he is good for libraries. Over and beyond 
ihe required qualifications of the librarian a very 
special altitude is essential. The aim of librarian- 
ship is to provide a service to people through books 
and other materials which arc the elementary and 
necessary agcniv of human civilization. The selection, 
description, interpretation, evaluation and organisa¬ 
tion of books in a library are undertaken in order 
that the books may be e/i'cclively used and tliaC Che 
readers may have access to the knowledge they contain. 
In librarianship the chalhinge is threefold. First, 
there is the response to types of material, second, 
ilicrc is the response to nced.s of groups of readers, 
third, thvre is the response to areas of subject know¬ 
ledge and their difTercnccs in breadth and depth. It is 
tlie modern developments in these three areas which 
l}avc resulted in the grovvlh of different types of 
librarianship like, national librarianship, university 
librarianship. public librarianship, .‘Special librarian- 
ship etc. 

Js librarianship a science? 

This is pseudo problem and the short answer is 
that librarianship is both a .science and an art. In 
each of the four functions mentioned above for 
which librarians are responsible, scientific techni¬ 
ques arc required. The theoretical foundations, 
moreover, are largely sociological. But many of the 
typical professional activities, like book provision, 
remain an art in the traditional sense. Even manage¬ 
ment can be regarded both as an arts and a science. 
Librarianship is commonly regarded as social ser¬ 
vice-service to people and through lliem to society 
the methods of social services are applied to the 
field of librarianship. bo it may be popularly 
called social science. 

Purpose of Librarianship : 

THE PRESERVATION OF MATERIAL : 

In modem well-equipped developed library 
system the first law of library science that ‘BOOKS 
ARE FOR USE’ is strictly followed. Closer ex¬ 
amination reveals that books are not for preserv¬ 
ation but for effective use by the readers. But if we 
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think for our next generation and for future readers 
preservation of certain reading materials is quite 
essential. This is why some national libraries, such 
as the British Museum are required to preserve, 
everything except items like books with blank pages, 
whose non-communication value is total. 

In this context we inevitably think of national 
and academic libraries first, but it is clear that all 
libraries are likely to have some material which 
should be rescued from its current enemies or friends. 

The role of librarian considered as custodian is 
simple. He is by no means ‘the little friend of all 
the world', and must devote all his energies to 
overcoming the ememies of books. Historical and 
natural calamities are beyond his control, but he can 
be vigilant against the minor destructive forces 
which arc chemical, human, animal, insectival at¬ 
mospheric, fimgoid, etc. 

RESEARCH: 

National and university libraries provide material 
for research as their main purpose. Material is 
preserved in repository libraries Like the Centre for 
Research Libraries in the United Stales for research 
workers of the future. The patlera of research and 
the needs of research workers are changing in a 
manner which is a constant challenge to all research 
libraries. The methods of research also vary ac¬ 
cording to the subject field. It is clear tliat any 
library which possesses any kind of research materials 
and provides material for the search worker must 
adopt documentation. 

The librarian must be concerned mainly or 
solely with bibliographical work such as abstracting 
or indexing or, particularly, literateure searching to 
assist the research workers. 

THE INFORMATION ROLE : 

The proccs.s of dissemination of information 
should be regarded as an essential part of librarian- 
ship, otherwise librarians may be reduced to their 
primitive condition of custodian. Reference service 
implies that a fully organised well equipped modern 
libiary system of any kind is capable of playing an 
active information role, at lea.st to some degree, or 
in certain subject areas. The communication agen¬ 
cies, including television, the radio and the press, 
provide information but in the first instance they 
must obtain many types of prior information from 
suitably organised library service. 

On the contrary many public relation officers in 
government departments or in large industrial firms 
or in public services, depend for their efficiency on 
good library activities. 

The most modern emphasis on the importance 
of dissemination of information has transformed 
librarianship as a practical activity and as a theoreti¬ 
cal discipline. This is the cause of the growth of 
the special library movement, particularly in the 
scientific and technical field. This has led to the 
creation of ‘documentation’ services, which involve 
ap^ialist sublet knowledge and the interpretation 
of literature by information officer. 


EDUCATION : 

Libraries are the collections of books and other 
reading materials. It is clear that any book may 
have an educational value for a particular person, 
irrespective of its subject or its intellectual level. 
All sorts of libraries public or academic, sji^ecial or 
technical are the agencies of education. The role of 
public library in education can only be appreciated 
in relation to the education system as a whole. The 
primary purpose of the present Education system of 
India is to give opportunity to each and every 
citizen to develop his ability, his individual judg¬ 
ment, Ills sense of moral and social responsibility 
and to become a useful member of society who will 
safeguard, strengthen and improve the democratic 
and representative Government. Bui this sort of 
government depends for its ultimate success upon 
the education of all the people and upon the widest 
diffusion of knowledge among the masses. This is 
possible only through an intelligent and clTeclivc 
public library service which may be regarded as an 
essential instrument for putting progressive and 
dymamic method of teaching into practice. It is ap¬ 
propriate that UNESCO in its library programmes fi>r 
underdeveloped countries should regard the public 
library as only one agency among others for the 
promotion of mass education and for ihc elimina¬ 
tion of illiteracy. 

Academic libraries arc »egardcd as tl»c heart of 
the academic institution and powerful instrument of 
education, recreation, information and entertain¬ 
ment for the readers both teachers and students. The 
fulfilment of progressive and dynamic method of 
education and curriculum requires a well-organised, 
well staffed and well-conducted library service. 

We should take note of the large number of 
institutions whose aim is to promulgate particular 
opinions, or enlighten the public on specific issues. 
This is the realm of propaganda, and libraries are 
an essential part of it. 

THE CULTURAL ROLE : 

Cultural role of public libraries is quite akin to 
educational role. For c.xample, the public reference 
department, particularly in small libraries could 
empbcsisc its information role as a cultural centre 
for the provision of every kind of practical infor¬ 
mation. 

The cultural purpose of university, college and 
school libraries is education beyond curriculum. This 
is the peculiar responsibility of the librarian in his 
book selection activities. He is c'oncerned with the 
‘gaps* between the subjects studied, and with the 
relations between them. True cultural role of the 
special library is inevitably to be found in carrying 
out the purposes of the parent organisation. 

Taking into account the present trends as also 
the future possibilities due to impact of new know¬ 
ledge, new discoveries and inventions and considering 
tl« future social and cultural set-up of society it 
may be concluded that the profession calls for sound 
general education and culture adequate technical 
training and knowledge of the theory and practice 
of librarianship. 
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It would be wrong to accuse the modern youth 
of indiscipline. A superficial observation will 
reveal that there is actually no sphere of life or 
community of persons where agitational methods 
have not been resorted to. 


TTNRI'.ST in (-■.unpuses lujs become a 

lamilur phenomenon all over the world today. 
AlongNMih it there is either strike, demonstration or 
agilaiioii praciieully by everyone wc eamc across in 
tlic c<»uiilry. In view of that i( would be wrong to 
accuse the modern youth of indiscipline. A super¬ 
ficial observAtuin will reveal that there is actually 
no sphere of life or communily of |>ersoMS where 
agitational melliods have not been resorted to in 
order to get even their genuine demands fuHiU- 
ed. Demand is necessary. But the method is 
bound to be modelled on the mode of responsive¬ 
ness of the autiiorities. When we look at the 
teachers, employees, politicians, lawyers, judges, 
even policemen and armed constabulary w’c find 
eveyone at strike at sometime or other. If that be 
so who will bell the cat ? Or, who will guard the 
guardians? Agitational methods have proved to be 
useful and necessary. It maybe interpreted other¬ 
wise that there is presence of unrest in every depart¬ 
ment of life. But since the youngmen are at the for- 

Author is Reader in Utkal University. 


The Educated 

Youth 

DR. B. C. DAS 


maii\e stage, the elders refuse to approve of their 
course of action and come forward even witli an ex¬ 
aggerated speed to codemn their action with a hope 
for their reform in order to uphold the existing order 
of things. 

Prior to independence, the y^ningmcn of this coun¬ 
try contributed iheir mile lo bring about the birth of 
freedom. Gandbiji. the faliier of the nation, taught 
us the methods of Saiyagraha, Civil Disobedience 
and non-violent non-co-operation. After indepen¬ 
dence, there was practically unanimous appeal from 
all the political leaders lo the youth that peaceful, 
constructive and non-violent methods are to be 
adopted for getting their grievances redressed. The 
change in emphasis was needed in view of the chang¬ 
ed circumstances. But the problems of the youth 
had not received appropriate attention in the hands of 
alien administration. The system of education, as 
introduced by the British, was intended to produce 
clerks. It did not provide necessary incentive to the 
Indian youth for any other creative activity. It was 
for a long time that nothing concrete was done 
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in independent India to tackle the problems of the 
youth. Negligence led to indifference, unrest, up¬ 
surge and indiscipline. 

The youth upsurge has become the go of the day. 
Apprehensions by the authorities have led to pre¬ 
cautions by stationing armed police, and constant 
discussions, and consultations at the official level. 
The talk of some of the political leaders and the 
shape of developments made the authorities extre¬ 
mely panicky and the steps they took accentuated the 
problems. The youth upsurge is just a symptom of 
the disease, not the whole. The demonstrations and 
agitations have proved the hollowness of the admini¬ 
strative machinery. This is something peculiar, if 
not unusual. 

All over the world, youth is the major rising 
force which challenges the existing order upheld by 
the elders. In case of India, they have more reasons 
to be disturbed and discontented. Prior to indepen¬ 
dence. the leaders wanted ihe youth to rise and re¬ 
volt. Their problems were not favourably consider¬ 
ed by the alien administration. The Universities 
were created to produce clerks who could only help 
in the perpetuation of British imperialism in this 
country. The students'problems received no recog¬ 
nition in the Hrilish hands. Consequently, an atti¬ 
tude of estrangement and anti-authoritarianism deve¬ 
loped. This tendency of non co-operation with the 
acfministraiion has been in continuation since long. 
The then leaders have become rulers now but they 
never attempted a complete diagnosis of the disease. 
Remedy of the system might bring about occasional 
relief but not complete cure. Discussions, con¬ 
fabulations. conferences and deliberations have no 
meaning without concurrent imptenientalion. On 
the chess-board of power-politics the leaders are so 
much engrossed in mutual struggle hirpoliiical power 
that they have neither the time nor the thought to 
devote for the solution of the problems of youih. To 
say that “you arc future". “yMu are shoulders", “be 
ready for future responsibility and leadership*’ 
sounds hypocritical, rather a political bluff. On the 
other hand, there is an attempt iv> suppress the stu¬ 
dents’ demands by the help of police and army. The 
use of force to meet the problem will simply accen¬ 
tuate the problem rather than solve it. 

Youth unrest is found to be a part of the general 
unrest all over the world. Further, youth unrest all 
over the world is the birth pang of a new society 
which is evolving. This unrest corresponds to the 
unrest which took place in the village life at the first 
stage of industrial revolution, fn the post-industrial 
society intellect not business is the predominant 
clement. Development of science and* its sinister 
daughter Technology and enormous increase of Uni¬ 
versities and Colleges have been producing a class 
which does not feci satisfied with the old and tradi¬ 
tional leadership. It does not possess dash and drive, 
and lacks dj'namism. To the youth the old leader¬ 
ship appears like a “huge circus with everybody 
running for money and status. The Adult tribe ap¬ 


pears like a close room in the centre of which a gig¬ 
antic rat race is going on”. When the leaders of this 
largest democracy are indi-sciplined and arc busy 
otherwise it is hut natural for the youth to be more 
so. The imrest U more familiar to the developing 
countries. The contemporary political developments 
both at the Centre and the States affect the minds of 
the students. Eternal conflicts in the Ministries of 
most of the States cause dissatisfaction in the most 
normal circumstances. Can tliis dissiiiisfaction be 
suppressed by stationing armed fiirccs in the Univer¬ 
sity campuses? Recruitment to various services, 
including police and army is and will be made from 
among the siiidents of these Universil les. 

In these circurnsiances. there is the necessity of 
constructive and posiiisc thinking. Youth upsurge 
is to be tackled as a social and educational problem. 
The future leadership of the country is likely to come 
sometime upon tiie agitating youth of today, l.aw- 
lessness should not he encouraged by anyone and as 
such, the problem of ycmtli indiscipline necessitate 
constructive approach by imaginative appreciation 
of their difl'icultics and problems. 
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VII Asian Games 


Introduction 


Our Athletic 
Team in 
Teheran 


The Indian athletic contingent consisting of 22 
men athletes, 6 women athletes and 2 coaches, parti¬ 
cipated in the VU Asian Games held in Teheran from 
1st to I6lh September. J974. Shri G.S. Sivia was the 
manager. 29 members of the team reached Teheran 
on 26lh August, 1974. along with the rest of the Indian 
contingent by a chartered Air India flight. The two 
American based athletes. Shri M.S. Gil! and Shri 
M-G. Shetty reported directly there on Slhand 6th 
September, 1974 respectively. In Teheran, the contin¬ 
gent was warmly received by the Organising Commi¬ 
ttee at the airport. The Asian Games’village had 
nice, spacious, surroundings and w’as located at an 
altitude of nearly 4.(XK) ft, in a calm and quiet place. 
The organisers had made elaborate arrangements 
for the stay of the participants. The food provided 
was nutritious and to the liking of everybody. 

Practice Schedule 

The climate was alino**! the same as that of nor¬ 
thern India in the month of November. Apart from 
the main track beautifully prepared in the Aryamehr 
Stadium, where the Asian athletic events were held, 
two practice tracks, one in tartan and the other in 
cyinder were prepared. The tartan and the cyinder 
tracks were alloltcdto the Indian team two hours 
daily on alternative days. However, Indian athletes 
mostly practised on the tartan track. The lodging 
place was located at a distance of about 10 kms. from 
the Sports Complex. Regular transportation was 
provided to cater to the needs of the teams whenever 
they wanted to go to the Sports Complex for regular 
training or for participation in the actual competi¬ 
tions. 


Achievements 


G. S. SIVIA 


The Athletic events began on 9th September and 
continued till the afternoon of 15th September. The 
Indian athletes performed well and earned four gold 
medals, seven silver medals and four bronze medals. 
The credit of winning the coveted medals goes to the 
following athletes: 


Author is Assistant Secretary (Sports) in AIU. 


Gold MedaU 

1. Shri Sriram Singh 
2- Shri Shivnath Singh 

3. Shri T,C. Yohanan 

4. Shri V.S. Chauhan 


800 Metres 
5000 Metres 

Long Jump 
Decathlon 
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Silr«r Medals 


1. Shri Mahinder Singh Gill 

2. Shri Praveen Kumar 

3. Shri Shivnath Singh 

4. Shri Gurmej Singh 

5. Shri Bahadur Singh 

6. Shri Nirmal Singh 

7. (i) Sriram Singh 

(ii) Shri Sucha Singh 

(iii) Shri Sucha Singh 

(iv) Shri Ajaib Singh 

Bronze Medals 

1. Shri Lehember Singh 

2. Shri Satish Pillay 

3. Shri Jagraj Singh 

4. Shri Sursh Babu 


Triple Jump 

Discus Throw 

lOOOG Metres 

3000 Metres steeple 
chase 

Shot Put 

Hammer Throw 

In 4 X 400 metres 
relay 


400 metres hurdles 
Long Jump 
Shot Put 
Decathlon 


For the comparative study of the performances of 
Indian athletes in the Teheran Asian Games and what 
they had most recently recorded in India, the necessary' 
details are given in the table at page 13. 

All the four gold medal winners created new Asian 
Games record. Svs. M S. Gill. Praveen Kumar and 
the 4 x 400 metres relay quadruplet also bettered the 
Asian Games records; even though they achieved 
silver medals only. Svs. Satish Pillay. Jagraj Singh 
and Nirmal Singh (Hammer throw) recorded bettered 
* performances in their respective events than what they 
had recently achieved in India. Svs. Lehember Singh, 
Gurmej Singh, Bahadur Singh and Suresh Babu al¬ 
most repeated their expected performances sliding 
down marignally. This could be attributed to their 
psychological make up on the day of the competitions. 
In sports terminology', this is usually described as 
“match temperament”. Some sportsmen do belter in 
the competition, performance of some receive mar¬ 
ginal set back depending upon their “match tempera¬ 
ments.’ Shri Shivnath Singh recorded 13:34.19 sees, 
less over his best performance in 10000 metres, win¬ 
ning silver medal. Both the gold and bronze medal 
winners are from Japan. This event, as I could sec, 
fell victim to the tactics of the two Japanese con¬ 
tenders. From the very beginning they were afraid 
of taking lead. Shri Shivnath, therefore, had to take 
the lead against his own will. This resulted in slowing 
down the speed of the race. Had the Japanese con¬ 
tenders offered tough competition to Shri Shivnath, 
the timinings could have been much belter, India 
has the misfortune of losing a gold medal in shotput. 
Shri Jalal Kashmiri of Iran was lucky to win the 
gold medal with his controversial fifth throw of over 
18 metres. In the rest of his five throws he was trail¬ 
ing third. Shri Bahadur Singh was a bit disappoin¬ 
ted because he could not get the required competition 
from Shri JafaJ Kashmiri. Shri Ajmer Singh in 
Hammer Throw bwamc the victim of bad luck. 
His two throws, dwlarcd foul, were near the silver 


medal margin. The performance of Svs. M.C. 
Verghese and Sujata Kumar was below the expecta¬ 
tions. Both of them lost a great deal in stow starts 
and, at the finish, they appeared to have become vic¬ 
tims of “psychological complex”. Shri Sucha Singh, 
though repeated his best performance in the heats, 
could not record the same timing in the final and there¬ 
by lost a medal. In the final, he made a mistake of 
getting away from its usual strides and went all out 
in the first three hundred metres with the result that 
he was almost completely exhausted at the finish and 
was overtaken by the athletes trailing him. We 
had a dismissal performance from Svs. M.C. Shelly 
and Jujhar Singh. M.G. Shctiy did not appear to be 
in his best form. Shri Jujhar Singh ultribulcd the 
reason of failure to his mis-calculalion of warming up 
schedule. He told that he had almost completely 
cooled down inside the arena while going in for the 
trial throw.s. This resulted in a sudden jerk to his 
right arm which starred paining. He was not. there¬ 
fore. able to achieve the distance near his best 
performance. 

Women Section 

India has yel to cover a lot of ground to come up to 
a certain level of performance in comparison to the 
Asian standards in women events. None of the six 
athletes hud any creditable performance except that 
Miss Anusuya Bat threw the discus marginally better 
than her best performances in the selection trials and 
Miss Marie Verghese recorded in l(K>mis near her 
selection trials performance. Wc had a bit of hope 
of getting a medal itt 4 • !(K) metres relay hut u e lost 
the buttle because ilie bation hud fallen from the 
hand of our second leg after covering about 
metres. Another dismissal performance was of Miss 
Angel Mary in High Jump. When asked to e.xpluin 
the reasons, she told that she had a muscular pain on 
her lake up font. The achievement of Miss Kusum 
Chhatwal in 100 m hurdles and in Pentathlon is also 
of no credit. 


Concluxioa 

The athletic team had a happy time in Teheran 
remaining most of the lime busy in their work up 
schedule or participation in their respective events. 
The faciliiics ofTcred by the organising country 
in respect of the track, equipment, boarding, 
lodging, transport etc., were excellent. The climatic 
conditions also suited the Indian athletes. Wc had 
no indiscipline problem. Usually, the following 
day’s programme was discussed on the previous night 
before going to the bed and it was followed in letter 
and spirit by every member of the team. The achieve¬ 
ments of the Indian team are mainly due to the de¬ 
voted and sincere efforts of the athletes and the coa¬ 
ches. particularly of Shri J.S. Saioi. The AAFI has 
also to share the credit of imaginative and long plann- 
if^ of organising a series of coaching camps and 
offering facilities of participation to the pro.spcctivc 
athletes in some Internationa) events prior to their 
having gone to Teheran. 
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Table showing the results of the Indian athletes in the vn Aslan Games (Teheran) 


Event 

Name 

Position 

Performance 

Recent best 
performance 

Remarks 


MEN 





L 400 M 

Sh. Sucha Si/jgh 

Vih 

47.68/47.04 

47.04 





(H-II,nd) 



2. 800 M 

Sli. Sriram Singh 

Gold 

1:47.57 

1:49.6 

NAGR 

3. 5000 M 

Sh. Sliivnath Singh 

Gold 

14:20.50 

14:30.08 

NAGR 

4. lOOOO M 

Shivnalh Singh 

Silver 

30.51.01 

30:16.2 


5, 100 M Hurdles 

(i) M.G. ShetEy 

VHih 

14.96 

14.2 



(n) M.C. Verghese 

VTh (Heats) 

15.30 

14.24 


ft. 4(K) M Hurdles 

(j) l.cliember Singh 

Bronze 

52.49 

52.4 



til) Sujala fCumar 

Kth 

55.04/53.89 

52.6 





(H-lVth) 



7. 3000 M Steeple 

Gurmej Singh 

Silver 

9:04.00 

9:01.2 


chase 






8. .lump 

tit) T.C, V«>hanan 

Gold 

8.07 M 

7.78 M 

NAGR 


(ij) S-iti'-h Ihlhiy 

Bron/e 

7.58 M 

7.44 M 


9. Triple .Unnp 

(111) M.S. Cfill 

Silver 

16,25 M 

10.69 M 

Bettered 






AGR 

It). Shnl pLil 

(t) Bahadur Singh 

Silver 

17.94 M 

18.44 M 



(lO Jagraj Singh 

Bronze 

17.64 M 

17.61 M 


11. Discus Thrmv 

1 0 Praveen Kumar 

Silver 

5.3.64 M 

52.52 M 

Bettered 






AGR 


(ii) Bahadur S/ngh 

JVih 

.51,58 ;M 

51.70 M 


12. Javelin Throw 

(i) Jujhar Sinch 

6lh 

62.70 M 

70.36 M 


13. Hammer Throw 

(i) Normal Singh 

Silver 

60.02 sec. 

59.90 sec. 



t ii) .Ajmer Singh 

IVlh 

58.88 sec. 

60.26 sec. 


14. Decathlon 

(i) V.S. Chauhan 

Gold 

7375 

7302 

NAGAR 


|ii) Suresh Bahu 

Bronze 

6835 

6874 


15. 4 >, 4t)0 M Relay 

INDIA 

Silver 

3 :08.73 

3-12.0 

Bettered 






AGR 

Note: NAGR stands for New Asian Games Rcc 

ord. 





WOMEN 





1. 100 M 

(i) Mane Verghese 

VUh 

12.-57 

12.5 



(Ii) Srirupa Chalicrjcc 

Vlth (Heals) 13.01 

12.6 


2. 100 M Hurdles 

Kusum Chhalwal 

Vllh 

15.31 

M.S 


3, Long Jump 

Irene Saldanha 

9th 

5.06 M 

5.30 M 


4. High Jump 

Angel Marry 

8th 

1.50 M 

1.62 M 


5. Pentathlon 

Kusum Chhalwal 

6th 

3167 

3280 


6. 4x 100 M Relay 

INDIA 

5th 

—. 

—- 
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Study on Doctoral 
Dissertations 


A K. Srimany 


The essence of a doctoral dissertation lies in an 
original contribution to or an estabJishuieni of facts 
in a chosen field. The path of such contributions re¬ 
flects, in a way. the development of the subject. And 
as it is known, a special consideration is given to 
these contributors so far as their academic achieve¬ 
ment is concerned. A study of such studies is of an 
immense interest to educational authorities and 
people at large. 

The sources of information of this study are 
Bibliographies of Doctoral Dissertations in India 
from 1857-1970 and Universiries Handbook, India. 
1973, two publications of inler-Univcrsiiy Board 
of India. "New Delhi. The starting year of the former 
publication stands for nothing other than the time 
of formal establishment of the first three Indian 
universities (namely, Bombay, Calcutta and Madras). 
Dr. Amrik Singh, in the preface of these publications 
rightly says. “These bibliographies would chart, 
it is safe to assume, the course of development of the 
respective disciplines and. in a sense, would present 
the history of their growth in India. From this point 
of view these volumes would fill an important lacuna 
in the re'^earch information aNailable". 

The data pertaining to the published bibliogra¬ 
phies on different available subjects uplo 1V70 
give a comparative view in regard to the volume of 
studies in their path of development. This is given 
in Table 1. 

Physics tops the list followed up Economics and 
Mathematics. Subjects like Commerce. Astronomy, 
Geography, Law and Public Adminislrulion have 
notably less studies. Interestingly, however, foreign 
languages like Chinese French and German are 
covered in the list. 

The lime series data regarding the distribu¬ 
tions of dissertations for a few subjects are 
given in Table 2 (on page 15). It reveals 
that prior to 1941 comparatively much work was 
done in Physics, Barring Economics, the studies 
in Social Sciences have less heritage. The second part 
of Table 2 gives percentage cumulative distributions. 
It gives us proportions of studies done in recent years 
and beyond. It shows that during the last 10 years, 
73% of work was done in Physics. 63% in Economics, 
77% in Mathematics, 66% in Sociology. 73% in 
Political Science, 72% in Education and 80% in Psy¬ 
chology. This indicates in general that most of the 
work done has been during the last decade only. 

One would like now to see whal type of mathema¬ 
tical trends exist and try to estimate them. The 
trend equations for different subjects are given in 
Table 3 (page 15). 

AuthOT is statisticiaQ in AlU, 


Tablf I 


Doctoral Di^rtatims in Different Subjects is ladia 

upto 1970* 


Sr. Subjects 

No. 

No. of 
Dissertations 

1. Astronomy 

27 

2. Chinese 

1 

3. Commerce 

122 

4. Economics 

1.035 

5. Education 

322 

6. English 

.354 

7. French 

5 

8. Geography 

182 

9. German 

1 

10. Journalism 

7 

n. Law 

67 

12. Librarv Science 

4 

13. Management 

K2 

14. Mathematics 

912 

15. Physics 

1.753 

16. Political Science 

389 

1 7. P.sychology 

211 

18. Public Admini'^tralion 

150 

19. Sociology 

425 

20. Statistics 

142 


*Abmg wii/i bibliagraphivs on other subjects yet 
to he published. Chemistry, in fact, has maximum 
of such dissertations. 


For Physics. Economics. Mathematics and Socio¬ 
logy exponential curve and for the rest, straight line 
was fitted. Thi-‘^ has an implication that the number 
of dissertations appears to be increasingat an increas¬ 
ing rate for the first four subjects, while for the rest, 
increasing at a constant rale. The computed 
coefficients of determination help in assuming the 
fils to be acceptable. These trend equations may 
be exploited for predicting the supply of doctoral 
dissertations for a few future years. 

A glance at the university performance in this re¬ 
gard may be opted to be supplemented. Taking the 
seven subjects together out of 65 universities produc¬ 
ing dissertations, only 19 were established before 1947, 
The performances in terms of percentage in the pro¬ 
duction of dissertations in different subjects during 
the last decade is shown in Table 4 (page 16). 
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Tablf 2 

Frequency and Percent^>e Cumulative Frequency OKtrltnitioos of Doctoral DlHcrtulions in Difta'eiil Subjects, I8S7-1970 


FREQUENCY PERCENTAGE CUMULATrVE FREQUENCY 


Year 

Phy¬ 

sics 

Eco¬ 

nomi¬ 

cs 

Maths So- 
cic>- 
logy 

Pol. 

Sc. 

Edu¬ 

cat¬ 

ion 

Psy¬ 

cho 

logy 

Physics 

Econo¬ 

mics 

Maths. 

Socio¬ 

logy 

Pol. 

Sc. 

Educa¬ 

tion 

Psycho¬ 

logy 

UfMo JWO 

69 

24 

26 

6 

8 

- 

3 

100 00 

100 0 

iOO 00 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

100-0 

1941 

3 

5 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

96 1 

97-7 

97 I 

98 6 

97-9 

too 0 

98 6 

1942 

4 

2 

2 

3 

4 

— 

—- 

95 9 

97 2 

97 0 

98 3 

97 9 

100 0 

98 6 

1943 

H 

3 

3 

5 

1 

2 


95 7 

91 0 

96 8 

97 6 

96 9 

100 0 

98 6 

1944 

6 

.1 

5 

6 

•y 

— 

2 

95 2 

96 7 

96 5 

96 5 

96-7 

99 4 

98 6 

1945 

H 

6 

2 

4 

1 

! 


94 9 

96 5 

95 9 

95 1 

96 1 

99-4 

97-6 

1946 

7 

7 

*> 

1 

i 

1 

— 

94-4 

95 i 

95 7 

94 i 

95 9 

99-1 

97-6 

1947 

3 

10 

2 

6 

1 

1 

— 

94 0 

95 2 

95 5 

93 9 

95 6 

98 8 

97-6 

1948 

6 

H 

9 

T 

— 

J 


93 8 

94 2 

95 3 

92 5 

9.5 4 

98 4 

97-6 

1949 

10 

13 

6 

4 

2 

1 

— 

93 5 

93 4 

94 3 

92 0 

95 4 

98 1 

97-6 

1950 

7 

14 

3 

7 

T 

1 

1 

92 9 

92 2 

93 6 

9J 1 

94 9 

97-2 

97-6 

1951 

15 

18 

4 

R 


4 

1 

92 5 

90 8 

93 3 

89 4 

94 6 

96 9 

97 2 

J952 

20 

28 

9 

5 

6 

6 

■y 

91 7 

89 ] 

92 9 

87 5 

94 I 

95 6 

96-7 

I95t 

18 

1 5 

7 

3 

5 

6 

3 

90 S 

86 4 

91 9 

86 3 

92 5 

93 8 

95-7 

1954 

27 

29 

14 

R 

5 

7 

4 

89 S 

84 9 

91 1 

85 6 

91 3 

91 9 

94-3 

1955 

33 

28 

15 

5 

8 

6 

■y 

88 0 

82 1 

89 6 

83-8 

90 0 

89 7 

92 4 

1956 

30 

■’S 

U 

8 

5 

5 

1 

86 1 

79 4 

87-9 

82 6 

88 0 

87 9 

91 -5 

1957 

42 

25 


14 

n 

9 

5 

84 4 

77 0 

86 7 

80 7 

86 6 

86 3 

90-5 

1958 

40 

:s 

J7 

12 

15 

S 

4 

82 0 

74 6 

85 2 

77-4 

83 8 

83 5 

88 J 

1959 

57 

44 

2K 

19 

It 

14 

5 

79 7 

71 9 

81 3 

74 6 

79-9 

81 1 

86-3 

1960 

61 

53 

31 

16 

15 

15 

H 

76 4 

67 6 

80 3 

70 1 

77 1 

76 7 

83 9 

1961 

65 

12 

73 

14 

19 

15 

11 

75 0 

62 5 

76 9 

66 1 

73-3 

72 0 

80 t 

|9fi: 

82 

49 

27 

18 

1.' 

16 

•> 

m 

69 > 

.^^9 4 

74 3 

63 I 

68 4 

67-4 

739 

1961 

101 

50 

43 

18 

27 

21 

11 

64 6 

54 7 

71 4 

5S 8 

64 5 

62 4 

73-0 

l9t,J 

76 

63 

59 

20 

30 

18 

19 

58 7 

49 9 

66 7 

54 .5 

5“' 6 

55 9 

66-8 

1965 

89 

51 

45 

28 


20 

11 

54 4 

41 8 

60 2 

49 9 

49 9 

50 3 

57-8 

1966 

US 

73 

73 

23 

25 

30 

17 

49 1 

38 8 

55 3 

43 3 

44 .7 

44 1 

51-7 

1967 

159 

64 

no 

41 

.16 

2? 

17 

40 8 

.31 8 

47 3 

37-9 

3?-8 

34 8 

43-6 

1968 

183 

90 

124 

.16 

31 

Vs 

25 

31 8 

25 6 

35 2 

27 8 

28 5 

26 1 

35-5 

1969 

208 

97 

86 

41 

.18 

29 

28 

21 .1 

16 9 

21 -6 

19 3 

20 3 

15 2 

?3-7 

1970 

\fy6 

78 

111 

41 

41 

20 

22 

9 5 

7 5 

12 2 

9 6 

10 5 

6 2 

10 4 

Totai 

175.1 

1035 

912 

425 

389 

322 

211 









Table 3 

Estimated Treads in Different Subjects 


Sr. 

No 

Subject 

No. of Trends equation"* 
observa¬ 
tions 

Coefficient 
of determi¬ 
nation 

Remarks 

1. 

Physics 

30 7-33.12(1.07)1 

0.92 

t units. J year oritrin 
1955-56 

2 

Economics 

30 7-20.42(1.06): 

0.72 

.As above 

3. 

Mathematics 

30 7-13.19(1 .08)t 

0.92 

As above 

4. 

Sociology 

30 7- 8.91(1 .05)t 

0.81 

As above 

5. 

Political Science 

30 7- 12.97-1-0.67t 

0.85 

As above 

6. 

Education 

28 .504-0 .58t 

' y 

0.86 

t units. J year origin 
1956-57 

7. 

Psychology 

2 .25t 

--J-!!- 

0.81 

t units, 1 year origin 
I960 


*y denotes no. of dissertations and j "7 ( ‘ ' 

t denotes time as defined in rem»arks. ^ 




Table 4 


University Performance in the Production of Doctoral 
Dissertations during 1961-70 

Sr. Subject 

P.C. share 

of total VO- 

No. 

lume of 

dis.scrtations 


during 1961-70, by 


Pre- 

Post- 


indepen- 

indepen- 


dence 

dcnce 


universities 

universities 

1. Physics 

73 

27 

2. Economics 

63 

37 

3. Mathematics 

46 

54 

4. Sociology 

67 


5. Political Science 

55 

45 

6. Education 

60 

40 

7. Psychology 

78 



It is seen iha.i pre-indepciidencc univcrsiiies hnve 
contributed more disserl.iiians during this period 
than posl'iiidependonce universities in all subjects 
with only exception in Mathematic?. 


In the light of universities to their output of 
doctoral dissertations upto 1970. the old universities 
get an advantage over the new. To isolate this 
factor, they may again he ranked in terms of their 
performance during the last decade This is given 
in Table 5. 

One revealing feature of this table is that the name 
of Agra University appears somewhere in five subjects 
out of seven and Bombay in four. For Physics and 
Psychology Calcutta comes first in total volume uplo 
1970 as well as during the last decade, same is the 
case with Agra for Economics. But for the rest of 
the subjects such consistent picture does not exist. 
Relatively less aged institutions like l.l.T., Kharag¬ 
pur in Mathematics, Indian School of International 
Studies in Political Science and M.S. Univrcsiiy of 
Buroda in Education arc in the front-rank, if the fast 
decade is considered. For Sociology. Agra has 
highest number during the decade. 

Without any pretence it is. however, to be noted 
that, without factors like volume of re.source.s (may be 
measured by post-graduates), opportunity of research 
and others, and due to lack of scientific studies in 
the arena of equivalence of academic standard, be it 
in undergraduate, postgraduate or anywhere, the 
question of adequacy of such a comparative study 
remains open. Nevertheless, this study reflects the dy¬ 
namic? in the flow output in terms of crude numbers. 


Tabil 5 

Top t'Diversities Producing Doctornl Dissertations in Diffcrenl Subjects* 


Sr. Subject 

No, 


Top Universities 
(upto 1970} 

Top Universities 
(during 1961-70) 

!. Physics 


Calcutta (302) 

Bombay (161) 

.Andhra (133) 

Calcutta (214) 

Bombay (106) 

(B.H.U, (98) 

2. Economics 


Agra (240) 

Bombay (137) 

Lucknow (99) 

Agra (128) 

Bombay (48) 

Lucknow (47) 

3, Mathematics 


Calcutta (84) 

I.LT.. Kharagpur (68) 
Lucknow (47) 

I.I T-. Kharagpui (59) 
B.H.U. (45) 

Calcutta (41) 

4. Sociology 


Bombay (100) 

Lucknow (74) 

Agra (73) 

Agra (59) 

Lucknow (45) 

Bombay (27) 

5. Political Science 


Agra (52) 

Lucknow (43) 

I.SJ.S. Delhi (35) 

I.S.I.S., Delhi (35) 
Agra (31) 

Vikram (18) 

Lucknow (18) 

6. Education 


Bombay (53) 

Baroda (30) 

Allahabad (23) 

Baroda (23) 

Bombay (19) 

Agra (15) 

7. Psychology 


Calcutta (^43) 

Agra (19) 

B.H.U. (18) 

Calcutta (31) 

Agra (19) 

B.H.U. (13) 


•Figures in brackets indicate respective number of dissertations. 



}^oun<l Up 


Timei Higher Education Supplement 

Third World Fellowship 

1975 


THE ASSOCIATION of Com- 
monweatth Universities, London, 
has received a generous gift from 
the Times Higher Education Sup¬ 
plement for enabling the Associa¬ 
tion to promote a fellowship for 
three years. Under this pro¬ 
gramme persons from universi¬ 
ties in a developing country can 
visit another developing country 
to study or to obtain greater ex¬ 
perience and training of a kind 
that would be beneficial to 
his own university and country. 
Last year the successful candidate 
In the competition was Dr. F. O. 
Kwami of the Faculty of Engine- 
ering. University of Science and 
Technology, Ghana. He is being 
supported for a month's visit to 
India where he will study mecha¬ 
nisation of small industries and 
farms. 

Nominations for this year are 
invited for the award from uni¬ 
versities in the developing coun¬ 
tries. No hard and fast rules for 
the award of the fellowship have 
been laid down. However, the 
kind of project in which the As¬ 
sociation would be keen to sup¬ 
port an applicant could well fall 
into one of the following catego¬ 
ries : 

(a) the attainment of a staff 
member, either academic 
or administrative, to a 
university in another deve- 
toping country in the com¬ 
monwealth, to obtain grea¬ 
ter experience and train- 


mg; 

(b> the provision for a mem¬ 
ber of university staff of 
an opportunity to make a 
short study tour of other 
Commonwealth (le^-eloping 
countries to enhance his 
ability to contribute to 
national development; 

(c) visit by a staff member to 
a university in another 
developing country with a 
particular deveiopmenla) 
objective in mind. 

The award vvill not be confin¬ 
ed to people holding staff posi¬ 
tions. An applicant who is a 
graduate and whose research 
project or training programme 
had a particular developmental 
objective could also be consider¬ 
ed. The nominations should 
reach the Secretary-General, As¬ 
sociation of ComraonweaUh Uni¬ 
versities, 36 Cordon Square, Lon¬ 
don, not later than 3tst January 
1975. Information should in¬ 
clude a copy of the candidate’s 
curriculum vitae and a detailed 
proposal of the particular study 
lour, visit or attachment which 
is proposed for the applicant. As 
far as possible, information with 
regard to the cost of the pro¬ 
gramme and the extent to which 
that programme is already sup¬ 
ported by the university or by 
grant, scholarship, endowment 
of any kind from any other 
source, has also to be provided. 
Th .0 Association may, in special 


circumstances, recommend a single 
award not exceeding £1,000 or 
alternatively more than one award 
up to this total sum. 

The award is intended only 
for candidates from developing 
countries and for projects within 
those countries; applications for 
study in or exchange with univer¬ 
sities in the developed world can¬ 
not be enterlained. All applica¬ 
tions should be sponsored and 
duly forwarded by the Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor of a candidate's own uni¬ 
versity. Applications from indi¬ 
vidual scholars will not be enief- 
tained. 

British Books 
For B.H.U. 

THE British Government has 
presented a collection of books 
lo the newly created Department 
of Journalism and Mass Com¬ 
munication of Banaras Hindu 
University (BHU). 

The books deal with various 
aspects of journalism and broad¬ 
casting. Among the subjects 
covered are newspaper manage¬ 
ment and design, the history of 
broadcasting in Britain, television 
production, educational televi¬ 
sion, and law for journalists. 

The books were presented to 
the Department by Mr. S. E. 
Hodgson, Education Adviser to 
the British High Commissioner, 
recently at a function held at 
Varanasi. 

PG Course 
In Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry 

THE Gujarat University has re¬ 
ceived a donation of Rs. 5 lakhs 
for instituting a two years’ Post¬ 
graduate course in Pharmaceuti¬ 
cal Chemistry from the Damo- 
dardas Charity Trust, Bombay. 
Sheth Ramanlal Damodardas, his 
son Niranjanbhai and the family 
donated this in the memory of 
Shelh Damodardas, the founder 
of their firms. The Damodardas 
Institute of Pharmaceutical Che¬ 
mistry will provide facilities for 
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Medical Research 

Nuclear Medicine 


research and traiDin^ in Pi^- 
maceutical Chemistry at the Post¬ 
graduate level from June 1975. 

11 courses proposed 

The Gujarat University has 
proposed to the State Government 
and through them to the Wanning 
Commission, 11 courses as listed 
below, under their employment 
generation schemes: 

(1) OflSce Management 

(3) Bank Management 

(3) Financial Management 

(4) Exports Business Manage¬ 
ment 

(5) Materials Management 

(6) Marketing and Salesman¬ 
ship (Textiles) 

(7) Stenography and Secre¬ 
tarial Practice 

(8) Bank Recruitment Test 
Training Programme 

(9) Research Methodology 

(10) Instrumentation 

(!l> Photographic An 

Foreign Journalists 
AtPAU 

Mr. William C. Mullen, Re¬ 
porter of the Chicago Tribune ac- 
compained by Mr. Ovie Carter, 
photographer, came to the Cam¬ 
pus on August 29. They were 
here to study the green revolu¬ 
tion. 

Mrs. Mary King Rose, Re¬ 
presentative of the Public Tele¬ 
vision USA, who is making a 
two-hour film on the global 
food situation, also visited the 
University on the same day. 

Both, Mr. Mullen and Mrs. 
Rose, met Dr. M. S. Randhawa, 
Vice-ChancclloT, separately and 
discuss^ with him in detail the 
future of agriculture and f(K)d 
production, keeping in view the 
shortage of power, fertilizer and 
high cost of agricultural inputs. 

The Vice-Chancellor stress^ 
the point that no number of 
green revolutions would be aMe 
to feed the grtywing population. 
‘*We shall have to pot a ^op to 
the increasing aumlKrs'", he add¬ 
ed. The Vice^hanceiior also 
said that to meet the power crisis, 
*'we wlU have to tap the abun¬ 
dant resources lying hurried in 
the Himalayas''. 


RADIOACTIVE substances arc 
used in modem medicine not only 
as radiation sources for the treat¬ 
ment of cancer and other disea¬ 
ses. radioactive tracers in clinical 
diagnostic and in^tigative pro¬ 
cedures, and in various hetds of 
medical research. Nuclear medi¬ 
cine is now widely recognized as 
a separate medical speciality. 

The radioactive tracer techni¬ 
ques of labelling a component 
with art appropriate ra<Jioactr\.'e 
substance, and then following its 
fate within the body's system by 
the radiation emitted by the label, 
is a powerful method of investi¬ 
gation, with many applications in 
rlinicai diagnosis. 

These applications fall into 
three main categorics:-* 

—In the first category are im¬ 
aging procedures for Jhe deJine.o 
tion of organs or tissues of the 
body, or the detection of turn 
ours, cysts or other lesions. 
These proccdure> depend on the 
administration of radioactive 
drugs (radiopharmaceulicals) that 
arc absorbed by the organ or tis¬ 
sue interest, and the subsequent 
mapping of the distribution of 
radioactivity in the body of the 
patient. 

—In the second category are 
procedures for the investigation 
of various aspects of the compo¬ 
sition of the body and the func. 
lional state of its organs and 
tissues. These procedures depend 
on observations of the distribu¬ 
tion, meUbolism and excretion 
of adntiuisiered radiopharmaceu¬ 
ticals. 

—The third category compri¬ 
ses assay procedures for the mea^ 
surement of hormones, vitamins 
and similar substances ia blood 
or other specimens. These pro¬ 
cedures do not involve the ad¬ 
ministration of any radioactive 
substancesto the patient, but only 
their addition to the specimen 
after its collection. 

Many such applic^ions are 
now co^dned part of routine 


medical practice, and no major 
hospital should be without the 
means to carry tl^se out. 

Research 

In medical research, radioac¬ 
tive substances find especially 
important applications as radio¬ 
active tracers in the field of bio¬ 
chemistry, cardioltvgy endocrino- 
logy, gastrocnierologv', hacmalo- 
logy* immunology and microbio- 
|t^, and in nutritional studies. 

The programme of the lincr- 
luitional Atomic Energy (IAEA) 
on mcdica’ applications for Ihc- 
six-ycar period 1975-80, clab4')ru- 
icd in close co-operation with the 
World Health Organi/ation 
(WHO*, covers many different 
areas of nuclear medicine. The 
programme Includes the provision 
of experts, equipment and train¬ 
ing opportunfites to Jcychpmg 
countries to assist them to initiate 
and enlarge their own relevant 
programmes, the supfH^ri of re¬ 
search through Research Con¬ 
tracts and Agreements, the or¬ 
ganization of symposia and other 
meetings, and the publication of 
their pnx^cedings and other re¬ 
ports. It IS Supported by various 
activities in the IAEA Laboratory 
at Scibersdurf. just outside 
Vienna. 

Of particular interest in this 
programme are certain co-ordi¬ 
nated research programmes bet¬ 
ween a number of institutes in 
different countries with the IAEA 
acting as the co-ordinator. 

One such project relates to 
process the information oblamed 
in imaging procedures by com¬ 
puter, so as to improve the qua¬ 
lity and readability of the images 
obtained. Such techniques should 
provide more reliable detection 
of tumours and other lesions. 

Another project gives parti¬ 
cular attention to the develop¬ 
ment of radioimmunoassay pro¬ 
cedures for the measurement of 
the hormones a^^ociated with 
human reproduction, which find 
applications not only in clinical 
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Method to Improve 
Management Ability 

A NEW METHOD of improving 
management ability in the “third 
world ' goes inio operation with 
litc launching of an International 
Labour Office programme to pro¬ 
vide advanced international train¬ 
ing for managers from developing 
countries. 

The Swedish International 
r>e\elopment Authority will 
finance the five-year scheme at a 
total estimated cost of 8633,700. 

Tliis will provide for a yearly 
average of 13 managers from 
dcvcU»ping countries to attend 
programmes of up to nine months 
at the Centre for Industrial Stu¬ 
dies, an independent management 
development institute in Geneva. 
Participants will work alongside 

Proper 
For Food 


executives from developed coun¬ 
tries who are drawn from the 
world of international business. 

The new activity complements 
the national management develop¬ 
ment projects which are being 
carried out by the ILO in more 
than 40 developing countries, and 
is designed to serve the same 
aim, that of producing the com¬ 
petent managers needed to achieve 
further economic and social pro¬ 
gress. 

Applicants will be selected 
from among the following: gov¬ 
ernment officials concerned with 
economic development, planning, 
industry, commerce or foreign 
trade; development banks, manage¬ 
ment development and produc¬ 
tivity institutes and management 
associations: enterprises tn the 
public sector: trade unions; and 
local private firms. 

Strategy 

Production 


medicine, but also in studies 
aimed at controlling the so-called 
population explosion. Such pro¬ 
cedures are based on the reaction 
between the substance to he mea¬ 
sured and the antibodies in an 
antiserum to that substance. 

Yet anotlier project rclaies to 
the development of sin\ple pro¬ 
cedures. again based on antigen- 
antibody reactions, ibr measuring 
on a small blood sample the 
degree of immunity of an indivi¬ 
dual towards a particular infec¬ 
tion. Such procedures may prtwe 
useful i/i determining the immu¬ 
nological status of populations 
at risk in outbreaks of discuses 
such as cholera or plague, to he 
able to csumalc the need for 
vaccination programmes, as well 
as to evaluate the efficacy of 
such programmes, 

Ttj a fourth project, doveloped 
jointly with WHO, the levels of 
various trace elements, notably 
cadmium, chromiuni, copper, sele¬ 
nium and zinc in .spechnctis orf 
human tis>iut's are xnensured 
by neutron activation analy.sis in 
order ivi determine ihciv po-siblc 
role in the caus:ilion cpf dilVcrcnl 
diseases. So far. the project has 
been mainly concerned with 
cardiovascular diseases Neutron 
activation an.ilysis in which the 
specimens arc firvt subjected to 
an intciiM* flux <>f neutrons in a 
nuclear rc.iclor. vsheiehy the 
various clenu’iU^ prcisCiU are 
iciulcreJ r.idiocaciivc and can be 
idenliued in lcrm> c.l ilvC r.iUui- 
lion^ that iliey emit i. t-ne of ihc 
voi v few avaihihle icch.nique: h.iv- 

ing the seiisiuvsly needed ibr the 
mc.isurcniciii r’f the iniiintc arnou- 
nts of the trace clement^ pre-.eni. 

Iron-deficiency anaemia, a 
world-wide public heallli prtibU'm, 
is the subject iT a fifth project 
also devch^ped jointly with WHO. 
In this project, radiocaciive tracer 
techniques arc being used to study 

the pastro-inteslinal abiorjjtion 

of iron from various diets, atid to 
seek ways of improving nutrition 
by adding eitlKr iron-conlainitig 
substances or substances that pro¬ 
mote iron absorption to the diet. 

The IAEA will continue to 
promote and support lljese impor¬ 
tant contributions of nuclear 
medicine to health and welfare. 

(Couilcsy : UN Weekly New’slet'er) 


I HE NECESSITY of developing 
a proper strategy by the Agri- 
cuiciiral Universities in the coun¬ 
try for increasing food, fiber & 
fv'ddcr production was stressed 
recently by Dr. M. S. Swami- 
nathan. Dirccior-Gcneral, Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research 
(ICAR). He w,is addressing a 
lainferenee of Vice-Cliaiiccilois 
of the various I'urm Univcrj.itic‘' 
in the country at the Andhra 
Pradesh AeriLuItur.il Universitv 
(APAU). 

Dr. Swaminail'.an advired the 
Vice'Chancellors to plan a pro- 
gramiuc of action to meet the 
present day shortages by adopt¬ 
ing measures to ensure the maxi¬ 
mum results with the use of the 
available inputs. 

He requested the formulation 
and implcmentalion of action 
programmes as a follow-up (o 
the memorandum submitted by 
the Vice-Chancellors to the Prime 
Minister recently in which they 
had pledged iKcir support and 


involvement in increasing agricul¬ 
tural production in the country. 
He also stressed increased com¬ 
munity participation in the pro¬ 
grammes for increasing agricul¬ 
tural production. 

The Vice-Chancellors later 
explained the follow-up action 
taken by their Universities since 
submitting the memorandum to 
tlie Prime Minister. 

Besides, the Vice-Chancellors 
and representatives of the ICAR. 
Dr. Nicholson, Chief of the Uni¬ 
ted Na lions Development Pro¬ 
grammes (UNDP) in India was 
also present. 

During the conference, the 
Vice-Chancellors discussed the 
various problems confronting ag¬ 
ricultural research, education and 
allied aspects in addition to the 
ways and means of improving 
agriculture in all its aspects in 
coordination and cooperation 
with the ICAR and the Govem- 
metii of India. 



Laboratories 

Inaugurated 

DR. M. S. SWAMTNATHAN, 
Director-General, Indian Council 
of Agricultural Research (ICAR) 
also declared open the laborato¬ 
ries of the AU India Coordinated 
Project for Poultry for Eggs at 
the Andhra Pradesh Agricultural 
University (APAU) Poultry Re¬ 
search Institute, Rajendranagar 
on this occasion. Dr. Swamina- 
ihan and the Vice-Chancellors 
went round the laboratories where 
they were explained the modern 
equipment that was installed as 
also the achievements of ihe vari¬ 
ous research projects of the ins¬ 
titute and the working of the 
project. 

They also visited the Live 


Stock Research Institute, the 
Agricultural Research Institute 
and the College of HOME-SCI¬ 
ENCE of the APAU. The All 
India Coordinated Rice Improve¬ 
ment Project and the All India 
Coordinated Sorghum Project 
were also visited where the All 
India Coordinators explained the 
work which was being done. 

The V'^ice-Chanccllors also 
visited the AH India Coordinated 
Research Project for Dryland 
Agriculture at Hayatnagar and 
the whole farm demonstrations 
conducted by the APAU at 
Hayatnagar. A visit to Inter¬ 
national Crop Research Institute 
for Semi Arid Tropics (ICRISAT) 
rounded-off the three day con¬ 
ference of t))c Vice-Chancellors 
where they were explained the 
results of research and the ac- 
liievemcnts of these projects. 


Dr. Randhawa 

DR. M. S. Randhawa, Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor, PAU, has been appointed 
Chairman of the Committee of 
Experts to advise the ICAR on 
publicity and sales promotion 
efFort.s for scientific books, bulle¬ 
tins and journals for dissemina¬ 
tion of research results in the 
field of agriculture, animal hus¬ 
bandry and allied subjects. 

N.l.S. Branch at 
Bangalore 

THE Nciaji Subhas National 
Institute of Sports have decid¬ 
ed to establish the South 
Branch of the Institute at Banga¬ 
lore. A decision to this effect 
was taken at a meeting held at 
New I>c|ht between the Chief 
Minister, Karnataka. Mr. Dev Raj 
Urs, the Chairman. SNIPES, Mr. 
Ram Niw'as Mirdha and Mr. 
Shahid Alikhan. Joint Secretary, 
Ministry of Educ^ition. Follow¬ 
ing this, the Director. NIS air- 
dashed to Bangalore to discuss 
further details with the Chief 
Secretary, Karnataka. According 
to the details worked out. the 
Governmem of Karnataka wilt 
place at the disposal of NIS for 7 
years the Kariieerava Stadium, 
the Youth Centre building and the 
premises at present occupied by 
tile Governmeru College of Phy¬ 
sical Education. 


Pant nag ar Fair 

Many New 
Attractions 

THE AU-Jndia Farmers' Fair was A large number of farmers 
held at Pantnagar from 25 Sep- from different pans of India and 
tember to 1 October 1974. The Nepal attended the week-long 
main highlights and special at- Fair, 
tractions of the Fair were: 


The visiting farmers were ap¬ 
prised of the latest leclinical 
know-how about successful culti¬ 
vation of important k/iarij'ccops 
like rice, maize and soybean. 
They got an opportunity to see 
the promising varieties of to¬ 
morrow. Besides, they were 
shown llie Livestock Research 
Station, Crop Research Station 
and Seed Processing Plants etc. 
so that they may be aquainted 
with the latest development in 
the field of agriculture. 

A minikit of seeds of rare 
varieties of wheat, gram and 
lentil were provided to the visit¬ 
ing farmers on payment. Im¬ 
proved raW seeds, rhizobium 
culture for pulse crops, seedings 
of fruit and vegetable crops etc. 
were sold at the Fair. 



*‘lt's job oriented education_they'll become Cow*herd$ 

after they take their degrees... 




SAMB\LPUR UNIVERSITY 
JYOTI VIHAR, BURIA 

Advertisement 

No. 270I2n'DS. Di. 16-9-74 

Wanted 

Name of the Post : Lctlurer in ilistory- 

One post. 

Nature of the Post : Temporary. 

Scale of Pay ; Rs. 400-40-800-50.950. 

Essential qualification 

1. Alleost a Second Class Ma.stcr*s 
Degree in History vwiih marks, 

2. Tciichiny.'Rcscarch experience -Ail! 
he icg.irjcd as an AddilionnI quali- 
tvcatiori. 

Desirable qualificaiiun ; 

Specialisation in Ancient lidJiun His¬ 
tory and Archaeolog'.’, 

Tiic post carries usual dearness allow¬ 
ance us would lx; sanctioned by the 
University from time to time. 

Seven copies of the application form< 
will l»c stippliej from the l-nivcrsjt> 
Oll'jcc to each candidate in peistni on 
cash payment of Rs, 2,- (Rupees two) 
only. C'andidaies intending to receive 
forms by post arc requned to send O'l 
Crossed po^lal i>rdcr of Rs, 2 - payable 
to the finance Ohiccr, Sambalpifr Uni 
versity. Jyoti Vihar. Buila ('>1 A self 
addressed crivefopc (2.t cm. 10 cni.l 
vkiih postaoc stamps worth Rs. 2- 
affised to it with the word-s. 'APPLI¬ 
CATION FORM FOR IklACHING 
POSTS IN SAMBALPUR UMVLR- 
STTY' superscribed on it. Money order/ 
th^uc will not he cnlerUiinct!. 

'n\e last date of receipt of applications 
in the office of the University at Univ-er- 
siiy Camptis. Jyoti Vihar, Burla. Sanibal- 
pttr (Oris-sa) is 16-10-74. The candidates 
will be required to appear for an inter¬ 
view before a Selection Cominitlce at 
their own expenses. 

All communications should he ad- 
drcs,scd to the Registrar by designation 

only. 

REGfSTRAR 


S.VURASirTRA UNIAERSITY 

Applications in the prescribed forms 
are invited for the posts of (/) Professor 
in Koine Science : Pay ScaJe Rs. 400-30- 
6^-10-800 (,»•/) l^turer (Juniifr Scale) in 
(I) Economics (One post) (2) Persian 
(One Post) ; Pay Seale R.s. 3l>0-25-600. 

All posts arc permanent and carry 
benefits of coniribufory provident fund 
as per University Rules. Post No. 
ii (I) & (2) for University Colleges at 
Bhavnagar. Dcantess Allowance and 
House Rent Allowance will be paid as 
per University Rules. Higher initial 


salary in the scale may be considered in 
case of exceptionally qualifi^ and ex¬ 
perienced persons- Qualifications and 
c’^perience reiaxable in special eases. 
Candidate in employment must .submit 
their applications through their present 
employer. Candidates if not knowing 
Gujarati will be required to pick up 
Gujarati within a rca.sonable period. 

Age ordinarily not exceeding 55 years. 

Application forms w-ill be available 
from the Registrar, Saurashtra Univer¬ 
sity, University Campus, Kalawad 
Road. Rajkot on sending a self addressed 
envelope of the size 2? x 11 ems with 
postage stamps worth 0-65 paisa. 

Application in six copies for the 
post No. i and four copies for the post 
No. il(l) and (2) accompanied by Indian 
Postal Order for Rs. 2-50 crossed in 
favour of Registrar, Saurashtra Univer¬ 
sity, University Campus. Ralawad 
Road. Rajkot .should reach this office 
on or I'cfore 15-10-74. 


INDIAN rVSTITUTE OF TECHNO- 

I.OGV KANPUR FIT POST OFFICf: 

KANPUR 

CORRIGENDUM 

<'orrigcndiim to our Press Advertise¬ 
ment No. 22 74 regarding recruitment 
i<' the posts of Administrative Officer. 
CfVk Administrator and Staff VS'clfare 
Officer at IlTi'Kanpur. 

(1) Read pav scales at SI. No. 1 and 
Si. No- 2 : Rs. 1600-100-1800 in¬ 
stead of Rs. 1600-100-1900 

(2) The posts arc reserved for SC ST 
candidates. However, if suiUiblc 
SC'ST candidates arc not avail¬ 
able the posts may be filled up by 
other candidates. 

Application can now be sent to Regis¬ 
trar, Indian Inslituic of Technology, 
Kanpur, IIT Ptwi Office. Kanpiir-2080i6 
latest by lS-lO-1974. Those who applied 
earlier in response to Advt. No. 22 74 
need not apply again. 


MAH-ARASHTRA association 
FOR THE CULTIVATION OF 
SCIENCE, LAW COLLEGE ROAD : 
POONA-4 

Applications arc invited for the follo¬ 
wing posts : 

(o) Readers in : (0 Zaolofry (Gene- 

lics/Proiozoology.'Entomology) (2) 
Chemistry (Biochcmistry/Ofganic 
Chembtry) 

Pay Seale : Rs. 700-50-1250 plus 
allowances. 

QualificatioDS : (I) Doctorate 

degree in the subject from recog¬ 
nized University. (2) Research 
publications of recognized merit 
Other than thesis. (3) Experience in 


Post-graduate research guidance 
and teaching. (4) Experience in 
Laboratory Organisation. 

(h) Senior Research Assistants in : (0 
Geology (Palaeontology) and (2) 
Chemistry (Biochemistry/Organic 
Chemistry) 

Pav Scale : Rs. 325-575 plus allow¬ 
ances. 

Qualifications Hssential-M.Sc. 
degree in the subject. Desirable- 
Ph.D. Research experience in (I) 
Palaeontology (2) Organic Che¬ 
mistry or Biochemistry with publi¬ 
cations. 

Applications .slating age. qualifi¬ 
cations. experience, etc. should be sent 
to the Director. Maharashtra Associa¬ 
tion Cor the Cultiv'alion of Science, Law 
College Road, Poona-4 on or before 
31st October,, 1974. 

INDIAN INSTITUTE OF TECH.NO- 
LOGY.BOMBAY,P.O. I.I.T.POWAl, 
BOMBAY-76. 

Advertisement No. 786,74 

Applications stating particulars of 
qualifications, cxperic.nce, age, previous 
employment, salary drawn and scale 
etc., are invited on or befoie 21st Octo¬ 
ber, 1974 by the Registrar, Indian insti¬ 
tute of Technology. Bombay, for the 
post of P.T, Instructor, Enclose cros¬ 
sed Indian Postal Order for Re. 1/- 
(25 paise for .Scheduled CaslcTril'ics 
CandidaicsK Apjfiicanis already in 
Government,Semi Government Orga¬ 
nisations and Educational Institutions 
must apply through proper channel, 

Scale:—R.S. 425-15-500-EB-l5-560-20 
640-EB-20-700-25-750 plus usual allow¬ 
ance';. 

.Age:—Below .^5 years. 

Q-jaUfications;— 

1. Essential: Degree of Bachelor of 
Physical Education with a high second 
class 

Of 

Bacheior*.s degree with a Diploma in 
Physical Education from a recognised 
Institution. 

2- Desirable;—.A coaching certificate 
in Athletics from the National Institute 
of Sports. 

Candidates with previous experience 
in residential Institutions will be given 
preference. 

Qualification reiaxable in the case of 
candidates of proven ability with ade¬ 
quate number of years of service and 
experience. 

I ■ ■ ■ ■ 4 

INDLAN INSTITUTE OF TECHNO¬ 
LOGY, BOMB.W, P.O. I.I.T., POWAl, 
BOMBAV-76 
Advertteenieiit No. 787/74 

Applications are invited for the fol¬ 
lowing faculty positions in the Depart, 
meats of Aeronautical Engineering, Me- 
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mrv^Rsrrv of oelhi 
AM. So. r«t«b. iv/24l^ 

Applications on the prescribed form 
aip invited for (ho following posts : 

K Coitege of Medical Sciences ; 
One Professor of F^rmacology. 

2. Economics t One Prof«sor (Temp, 
upto 3-1-1^76), Ofic lecturer (Temp, 
upto »1‘8.|976). 

3. Comrrorcc : Two Readers (For 
South Campusj. 

4. Psydiology : One Reader (Temp. 

5. Faculty of Law : Two Readers 
(One of whj^ H tempcKary but likriy 
to continue); Ttiree Lecturers (One of 
which is tonporary upto 2-9-1975) 
Two Part time Lecturers. 

6. Evening Law Centre No. I ; 
Lecturers. 

7. Evening Law Centre No. Jl : 
Fcnir part time Lecturers. 

8. Faculty of Mathematics ; One 
Lecturer (For Evening Classes) 

9. OperetfoncI Research: T vo Lec- 
luws (Temp.. One iv upto 20-8-J975 
and the <Mbcr likely to continue), 

10. Zoology ; One Lecturer. 

11. Modem Indian Languagies Loc- 
furo'in Bengali (Tenrp. upio J5-5-1975). 

13, Faculty of Music and fine Arts; 
Two Investigators (One for Hindustani 
Music and one for KarnaUik Music). 

13. Central Office : Planning Officer. 

14 Computer Centre : Two Console 
Operators. 

The scatca of pay of the posts arc : 

1. Professor of Pharmacology ' Ks 
II00-50-1.too-6(M 600 plfft Non-Prac¬ 
tising Allowance of Rs. 500 - P.M. 
(For those having medicai qualilicutionsl 

2. Professor : Rs. 1100-50-1.100-60 
1601). 

3. Reuder : Rs. 700-50-125^> 

4. Lecturer ; Rs. 400-40-800-50-950 

5. Part lime Lecturer ; Rs. ^00/- 
P.M. (fixed). 

6. Investigator : Rs, lOO - P.M. 
(fbted). 

7. Planning Officer : Rs. 700-50-1250. 

8. Console Operator ; Rs. 550-25- 

7.50-EB-30-900 (Revised). 

All posts carry D.,A., C.C.A., H.R.A. 
and reiiremcni benefits (in case of 
permanent incumbents) as admissible 
undo* ll« rufcs in force from lime to 
time. The scales in r^pect of posts at 
SI. Nos, 1, 2, 3, 4 and 7 are likely lo be 
revised. 

L ESSENTIAL QUAI.fFICATIONS 
FOR : 

1. PrtdessonMp in PharmiHXilORy : 

M.D. (Pharma. & There- 
peau^/M.D./M-Sc./Ph.D./D.Sc. Phar- 
macolo^). 

Teaching/Researc^ Experience : As 
A^ociate Professw/Rcader in CTiar- 
mocology for five years in a M^kal 
edited. 

2. ProfeasM^^ in Economics; A 
SdkoUr of ^ninence. Inds^ndent 
publiid^ work of high standard and 
expnienoe oi teaching Post-graduate 


classes and guiding research for a consi¬ 
derable period desirable. 

3. Readerships : Good academic 
record with first or high .Second Class 
Master's Degree in the subject concerned 
with a Doctoral Degree or equivalent 
published work, 

Independ^t published work (in 
addition to the published work men¬ 
tioned above) with at least 5 years’ 
teaching experience in Honouns/Post- 
graduate Clas-ses essential. 

4. Lecturerships; Good academic 
record with first or hieh Second Hass 
Master’s I^gree or an equivalent Degree 
of a Foreign University in the subject 
concerned. 

5. Part-time Lecturers in f^w: Good 
.'vcademic record with first or high 
Second Class Bachelor’s or Master's 
Degree in Law . Practice at the Bar for 
at least 5 ycare of which at least 3 years 
should have been in the Trial Courts. 
Previous teaching experience desirable 

6. favestigator (Hindustani MusL) 
Master’s Degree with a 1st or High 
II Cla-ss. F.xperiencc in collecting refe¬ 
rences and research work. Ability to 
assist the Professor (Hindustai.i musk-) 
in bi>.her research work. Knowledge 
of the following languages ; Sanskrit. 
Hindi ^nd English. 

7. Investigator (KarnaLik Musk) : 
iMaster’s Degw with 1st or High 11 
('lass. Experience in collecting reference 
and research work. Ability to assist 
the Professtvr (Karnatak Music) in 
his'her research work. Knowledge of 
following languages : English, Tclugu 
and Sanskrit. 

8. Plannin:: Officer ; (ui A good Post¬ 
graduate Degree, ('o Experience of 
educational administration for at least 
8 years. 

9. Console Operainrs ; (uj Al least 
Second Class tyO”., marks in the aggre¬ 
gate) Master’s Degree in Mathematics. 
Statistics. Econometrics. Operations 
Research or Physics; OR At least a 
.Second Class (50% marks in the aggre¬ 
gate) Bachelor's D^ee in Fngineering 
from a recognised institution; (6) Fami- 
liarifv with Console Operaiion- 

n SPECIAL DESIRABLE QUALI¬ 
FICATIONS FOR : 

1. Professor^ip in Economics : The 
candidat:: should have speciali/,ation 
in both—analytical and wupirica! 
aspects k,r Public Fconomics, 

2. Readership in Commerce (Soiiih 
Campus) ; Specialisation in (») Organi- 
salion Theory and Behaviour (u) Tax 
laws and Practice. Preference will be 
giv’cn to a person; who is a Chartered 
Accountant also. 

3. Lecturership in Operational 
Research : Specialisation in Computer 
ProgramniiDg Decision Theory/Theory 
of Marketing ReliaWliiy Theory is 
highly desirable. 

4. Lectwe^ps in Law (E.L.C. No. 
1): PereoiK with teaching expCTioioe 


and Research in Lflw would be pre¬ 
ferred. 

5. LecturerAip in Zoology : M.Sc./ 
Ph.D. in Zoology with Biochemistry or 
M.Sc./Ph.D. in Biochemistry. Tea^ng 
and research experience in Biological 
Chemistry is desirable. 

6. Inverstigator In Hindustani Musie : 
Experience in Translation work. Ex¬ 
perience in writing articles and pref^- 
ing reports. Knowledge of any tw'o of 
the following languages ; Marathi, 
Bengali. Gujarati, Punjabi and Urdu. 

7. Investigator in Kamotak Music. 

}/? wnttjzg articks 3m} pr3- 
paring reports. Experience in trans¬ 
lation work. Knowledge of any two of 
the following languages : Tamil, Mala- 
yalam and Hindi. 

8. Planning Officer ; Experience of 
University administration, familiarity 
with the working uf the University 
Bodies/Institutions and work relating 
to planning, development, statistics and 
ufiiisatinn of development funds. 

9. Console Operator : Knowledge of 
Fortran Programming. 

10. Part-time Lecturership in Law : 

A part-time teacher shall be appointed 
for a period of one year in the first 
instance, and his appointment may be 
extended for a further t^rm not e.xcecd- 
ing two years, provided that the serv’ices 
of a part-time teacher in similar cir- 
cunisiances may be extended for a 
further term not exceeding two years. 

In no case shall be a part-time teacher 
work for niore than five consecutive 
years in all. 

The prescribed application form can 
be had from the Infonnation Office 
of the University either personally or 
by sending a self-addressed envelope 
(.(' rll') with postage stamps worth 
Rs. I -75. 

Selected candidates will have to pro¬ 
duce the original dociiments relating to 
their age. qualifications, experience, 
etc. before joining Ihe appointment. 

Application accomj^ni^ by attested 
copies of Degrees and other certificates, 
etc. should reach the undersigned not 
later than 2|st October, 1974. 

Note ; 

1. It will be open to the University to 

consider the names suitable 

caiididaies for teaching po^ts who 
niay not have applied. Relaxation 
of any of th. qualifications may be 
made in e.xcepiional cases in respect 
of all posH on the recommendatKws 
of the Selection Committee. 

2. Cou'-as-'ing in any form by or on 
bch;.lf of the candidate will dis¬ 
qualify. 

3. Candidal^ from outside Delhi for 
pos^s at SI. Nos. 1 to 11 called for 
interview will be paid i Second 
Class Faf« as per contribution 
as per nili.s. 

4. Certain percentage of posts in the 
cadre of non teaching posts are 
reserved for Scheduled Castes,/ 
Tribes and Ex-«rv’icemen. 

REGIS TRAf( 
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Fly with your flag 


Rememb<T the joy when you 
first saw your flag being hoisted. 
As if your heart would take wing, 
as if it would flutter in the wind 
along with the flag. 

And remember how proud 
you were because it gave you 
a place, a unique place, among 
other flags, other countries, 
other peoples. 

So also today, your flag flies 
for everything distinctively yours, 
distinctively Indian. Air-India 
is youE coOTtry’s flag-carrier. It 
ffrries your country’s history. 


heritage, hospitality. 

You'll discover Air-India 
speaks the same language as you 
do in the air and on ground. 

You’ll get the sort of food, 
service, style to which you are 
accustomed. And you’ll find that 
Air-India understands you like 
no other airline can. 

Next time you fly, remember 
your country’s airline. Air-India 
knows what it means to be an 
Indian, what it takes to make an 
Indian smile. 

9 Bean Air-Jndian. Fly Air-Jndii^ 
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AdfcrtisfSBait No 39112/TDS. 

Dated. 12-10-74 


WAxNH® 

Num of AePost; Lecturer in Politi¬ 
cal Science (One Post). 

Natorc ^ tte Post: Permanent. 

Scale oTpar: Rs. 40(MO-800-50-950. 

Ksartial ^nlifkafion 

1. a Second Class Ma5ter*s 
Depte in PoUtk^I Science with 48% 
marks. 

2. Teactung/Resean^ experience will 
be regard^ as an additional qualtfica- 
tion. 


Dearahlc QaalifkaltM 

Specialisation in one or more of tfie 
fodo^Hcig sutjjecte:— 

1. Advanced Political Theory. 

2. Socialist Thoi^t. 3. International 
Politics 4> Go^’emment and Politics in 
India. 

The post carries usual dearness allow¬ 
ance as would be sanctioned by the Uai- 
versi^ from tfane to time. 

Seven ccq)i» of the application forms 
will be supplied from the University 
Offire to ea^ candidate in person on 
cash payment of Rs. 2/- (Rupees two) 
(Miiy. Canduhttes intendir^ to receive 
forms by pent ai« required to send (a) 
Crosed Postal Order of Rs. V~ payable 
to the Ftoance Officer, Sambalpur Uni- 
vraty, Jyoti Vihar, Burla (t^ a Seff- 
adchesed ravelope (23 cm x tO om) with 
postage Stan^ wo^h Rs. 2f- affixed to 
it wnJi the wwds * AP^ICAT ION 

form for teaching posts 

IN SAMBALPUR UNIVERSITY’ 
sBpcrsGTbed on it .Motoy OrOer/Kheque 
will not be entertained. 

The last date of receipt of apphcalions 
in the office of the UnivcrrtV at Uni- 
ver^ty C^pus, Jyoti vavir, Barla, 
Sambalpur (Orissa) is ]5-fl-74. The 
candi&ues will be required to app^ 
foe an. interview bi^ore a Selection 
Committee at their own experoes. 

am OOTmunications sbroW be add- 
med to the S^opeim by deagnation 


Sd./- B. Miaa 

REGISTRAR 


ENDiAN INSSmiTB OP JWCHSO- 
LOdY KANPUR, fTT POST fWIUS. 
KANPUR 

AdvertiseaieBt No. 23/74; 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the fol- 
Jowir^ p<Mts in the Computer Centre 
of the Indian Institute of Technology, 
Kanpur. 

1. Associate Prograoners; 

Pay scale of: Rs. 375-1S-6S0. 

QuaBneations and Experiettco: 

A first class or high second class Ba¬ 
chelor's or Master’s degree in Mathe¬ 
matics, Statistics, or Physics, or Fn- 
gineeriung. AUeast two years of pro¬ 
gramming experience in FORTRAN 
and Assembly language. Selected can¬ 
didates will be expected to develop and 
maintain programme, act as consul¬ 
tants and operate computers. 

2. Systems PreTnuamers: 

Pay Scale of: Rs. 400-40-800-50-950. 

Qaalifkattom and ETpcneace: 

A firj>t class or fugh second class 
Master's degree in maihcniatics. Statis¬ 
tics, or Physics, or Bachelor’s degree in 
Fngineering. Ft-'V ywrs experience 
in Assembly langua^ar programming. 
Experience in dcsi^ of system soft¬ 
ware. Selected candidates will he c*.- 
pecteU to develop and maintain system 
software, ad as consultant.x and operate 
computers. 

J. CMBpdtor Makitesaac* En g i n ee r : 

Pay ecale of: Rs. 400-40-800-50-950. 

QnaHneallnM and Experknee: 

A first class or high second class Ba¬ 
chelor’s d^ree ki Ekctncal Engineeriiig 
(wiffi emphasis on el^tronics and c<wn- 
ptden). Experknee in progmrnmir^ 
and design of digital efeclrcmic circuits. 
Tte sekcled candidates will be expected 
to maintain the PDF-1 computer, arul 
interface between difTercnt cwnputei-s. 
perfevm logic dcs^n. and undertake 
develt^Kncnt and fabrication of various 
subsystems in a computer. 

4. ScolOT Sweats PreRrMnmers: 

Pay a^la of: Rs. 700-30-1250. 


<}aidRlGStlsM mi 

A firet class or high second class 
Master’s d^r^ in Computer Scienre, 
mathematics, slalisCics, physics or en¬ 
gineering and at teasi 10 yufs of sys- 
t^s programming exp^ieoce, or a 
Ph.D. in alwve subjects with three years 
of systems-prograuiming experience. 
The camli^te must have cxpen^ire in 
design of computer languages, operat¬ 
ing systems, and other sysi^ software. 

Selected candidates wilt he expeaed 
to design various lyp^ system 
software, and iniUatc and coordiMtc 
systems-prognunming activities. 

A total of six posts are available m 
Computer Centre and one post in 
Academic Section. Depending upon 
the qualtfkalions and experience, candi¬ 
dates will be considered for any of the 
above p^u. Two posts are reserved 
for candidates belonging, to scheduled 
coste/schedulcd tribes. Howerer, if no 
suitable candidate belonging ro SC'^vT 
is available positions will be filled up by 
other candidates. 

The age of rciiremcni iv 00 year». Bc- 
i^ides pay, posts carry allowances accord¬ 
ing to the institute Rules, which at 
present correspond to iltosc admissible 
to Central Government employees sta¬ 
tioned at Kanpur. Higher initial pay is 
admissible to specially qualified and de¬ 
serving candidates. The scales of pay 
given above are subject to revision as 
per Third Pay Commission recommen¬ 
dations as approved by Government. 
The selection committee may relax 
any of the above requirements for the 
p^ts in exceptional cases. 

All posts are p^manmt and carry 
retirement benefits in the shape CPF> 
cunKGratuity Scheme or G.P.F-cum- 
Pniskm-oim-Graiuily Scheme. 

Applicatiom should be made on pre- 
scribi^ forms olMainal^ free of charge 
fremt the Rmtiar of the Institute by 
seitding a self addressed unstamped en¬ 
velope of 25 cm. X 10 cm. si/e. Nam 
of three persom who are fully acquatn- 
ted with the professtmial expenem^ 
and character and nature of ilk appli¬ 
cant may be given so that a reference 
could be m.ide. Appli^tioiw accom¬ 
panied by a Postal Order for Rs. 7.50 
(Rs. 1.87 for ST,ST candidates) should 
reach, R^tnr. ladiaa lastitMe af 
Techiielogy Kanpur, IIT Port Office 
Kaap«r>2980U art later thaa 3d-n>1974. 
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THERE is a general feeling everywhere that there is crisis in 
Education and the products of the system are becomii^ more 
and more indiscipUned, vulgar, and even violent, at times. If 
this Is true, it may be regarded as a Post-World War pheno¬ 
menon. Alongwith the teen-agers there is also increase in 
the nuinber of teacher-politicians and increasing evidence of 
lack of proi^r educational planning. The College or the 
University ceases to be the spearhead of creative activity for 
those for whom it is meant. The decadence of the value 
system and the war between the generations might be attributed 
as the reasons for the purpose. 

The basic purpose of every educational institution is to 
promote dissemination of knowledge. A system which does not 
bring the teachers and the taught together for joint academic 
venture can hardly be called a worthwhile programme. A 
College is said to be an educational institution with the cen¬ 
tral purpose of creating social mobility. At one time, it was 
remarked, there could be no knowledge without a College. If 
there is intergenerational confrontation then the basic purpose 
of the institution in imparting appropriate instruction suffers. 
The confrontation between the teachers and the students can 
be described as a confrontation between those who are mature 
and those who arc yet to be so. Such a confrontation at the 
level of higher education depends obviously on the age, social 
and family background of the parties concerned. It may also 
be attributed to inadequate schooling and disproportionate 
growth of personality. Consequently, the usual solution lies 
in fixation of minimum age limit for admission to the educa¬ 
tional institutions concerned. Education may be free, either 
at the primary level or at the level of higher education. But 
I those who deserve should get it since the human potentialities 
I are not developed uniformly in all cases. 

I Curricular intensiheation also appears to be necessary for 
providing adequate engagement to the participants. Teachers in 
many cases are cither scholars or do not know their responsibi¬ 
lities. or pseudo-Scholars, or teacher-politicians. Scholars 
now are likely to have much less interest and attachment 
in their students than did their counterparts even a 
decade ago. Some schoiar-leachers know how to do their 
job weU. The teacher-politicians are foreign to the m'ena 
of knowledge. A true teacher knows that he is performing 
a missionary function in educating the children of 
others. But if the children of others refuse to be educated, the 
scholar-teacher is bound to be a silent spectator of the acade¬ 
mic revolution. The teacher-politician ap(>ears to be concern¬ 
ed with non-academic matters, may be of the academic com¬ 
munity. Those who are actually interested in the welfare 
of the young face opposition in translating their ideas into 
practice, from the educational administrators. This occurs 
due to the existence of collective regulations for guiding acade¬ 
mic behaviour. Academic regulation is no more the business 
and concern of individual teachers. It has become the func¬ 
tion of those who might not have passed through the complete 
process of academic administration and regulation. A dead or 


Opinions expressed in the articles and 
reiiews are individual and do not neces* 
sarily reflect the policies of the 
Association. 


mechanical soulless institutional framework cannot respond 
to the requirements of the circumstances. Those who know 
their job well can alone bell the cat. It is often easy to make 
general statements about the operation of a pattern of institu¬ 
tional arrangement. Bureaucratic procedures or political solu¬ 
tions work like round pegs in square holes. The wearer alone 


knows where the shoe pinches. 


EMtoe : ANJNl KUMAR 


(Continued on page S) 




Work-Oriented Education : 

An Approach 

There is coasUmt need to change the curriculum not only at the 
school level but also at the post-secondary level. An important 
departure must be made to introduce work-oriented education at 
the under-graduate level. 


P L. MALHOTRA 


IF education is the result of experience whereby we 
become more or less able to adjust ourselves to the 
demands of a particular form of society in which we 
live and worl^ then it becomes important, in the 
present context, that the post-secondary education 
should be related to the rapidly changing modern 
Indian environments. 

An important departure should be to introduce 
work-oriented educational the under-graduate level. 
Courses whether leading to diploma, certificate, or 
a degree should be vocationalised. It is, therefore, 
desirable to introduce some such subjects whether 
knowledge based or laboratory' based, as part of the 
under-graduate studies, which should prepare 
students for middle level occupation. 

Aims and Objectives 

(1) To successfully inter-weave general and work- 
oriented education; 

(2) To diversify education with a view to provide 
not only knowledge but also some skill; 

(3) To give sufficient orientation which may 
lead to gainful employment in middle-level 
occupation; 

(4) To introduce the study of unconventional 
yet academic subjects as part of the college 
education and release education from the 
strangle hold of the tradition ridden^system. 

(5) To relate class room experience with practi¬ 
cal work experience; 

(6) To involve trained professionals in various 

Hie auUtOT is Principal. CoUege of Vocationat StwUes, 
Universi^ of Ddfai. 


trades to lielp prepare and design courses; to 
provide instruction and training so that 
students are exposed to the real needs oC 
industry, agriculture, commerce and trade, 

(7) And that the study be largely region based 
and related to the manpower needs. 

At present B.A./B Sc. (Pass Courses) studies have 
a single track system, leading to an all purptvse 
degree, without employment relevance. To begin 
with, the objective will be achieved through the 
introduction of some vocational subjects along with 
the existing subject.s. For the immediate, drastic 
changes in the present pattern need not be intro¬ 
duced, nor should we add purely professional 
courses. 

Istroductory Vocational Subjects 

A student might opt for any vocational (know¬ 
ledge based) course after Higher Secondary. An 
illustrative list of some such subjects, which could 
be included as introductory vocational options as 
part of the B.A./B.Sc.. is given below: 

1. Tourism 

2. Office Management and Stores Accounting 

3. Store-keeping and Stores Accounting 

4. Insorance 

5. Retailing and Trade 

6. Book Publishing 

7. Foreign Trade 

8. Child Care Services and Pre-school Training 

9. Hotel Management and Food Services 

10. Textile and Clothing Work 

11. Polymer Technology 
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12. Instrumeiit Technology 

13. Computer Science 

14. Electronics 

15. Pharmacy 

16. Microbiology 

17. Library Science 

18. Television Technology.^ 

Ratioule for Selecting Subjects 

In the context of Delhi region the introductory 
vocational subjects mentioned above have been 
selected aftercareful scrutiny and thorough d iscus- 
sions with persons in the trade and other employment 
agencies. In trying to find employment demands, 
which remain unfulfilled, in the metropolitan region, 
expertise in the Institute of Applied Manpower 
Research, Ministry of Labour and Employment, 
Ministry' of Education, and number of other 
trading agencies and associations has proved extre¬ 
mely helpful. 

Though it is difficult to stale with certainty the 
exact demand potentials of a particular voca¬ 
tion, but with the help of employment agencies and 
employment exchanges, a qualitative estimate can be 
formed, if not quantitative. In fact the areas located 
are those where normally an ordinary graduate (.\rts. 
Science or Commerce) seeks cmplo>mient. As the 
effort of the programme is to induce practical moti¬ 
vation and thereby make him more employable, this 
will in some way relate his education to productivity. 

Tlic course contents of all the above mentioned 
subjects ha\c already been prepared. To tailor the 
course content for this academic endeavour, expertise 
from outside the Universities must and should be 
freely utilised, After all it is the requirement of 
prospective employer which should be kept in view. 
It is niy persona! experience that the private and 
public agencies are extremely keen to help the uni¬ 
versity in designing the courses and are willing to 
come forward to provide temporary and part-time 
facuUv to impart instructions in vocational subjects. 
For example, a course for a new option. Tourism 
both at the under-graduate and post-graduate level 
has been designed by experts in the Department of 
Tourism and Tourism Industry. Similarly, courses 
on Book Publishing have been prepared by experts. 


^actical training m their respective fields and also 
for organising workshops. For the students of our 
Colley many private and public trading agencies have 
provided necessary facilities for training at their es- 

ffiven scholarships and 

- . proposal a student can take one or two 

introductory vocational subjects as an elective com- 
bination. Instead of taking a traditional combina- 
t^ion of elective subjects like History and Political 
Science he could opt for History and Tourism and 
yet another vocational course, if he wishes. The 
University should not offer any special degree but 
sho^d introduce various options as an integral part 
of the B.A. and B.Sc. degree. 

This is as fm as the first phase of the programme 

IS concerned. Once the scheme is accepted and the 

employbility of the courses tested, it might be advis¬ 
able to convert the study of such courses into dip¬ 
loma courses. These courses may preferably be run 
m the evenings so that the college buildings could 
^^used more intensively. The advantage is obvi- 

For example if a student wants to learn about 
mtroductoiy vocational courses on retailing and trade 
and sales procedures, he need not follow a three-year 
B.A. degree course. Diploma course of one to two 
years duration m vocational subjects should be start¬ 
ed in every university on experimental basis. 

■ Phitse it will be appropriate that 

indepth study and training in certain vocational 
courses which are really non-traditional and know- 
edge based, like Tourism, Book Publishing, Adver- 
tismg etc. be introduced either as quality type under¬ 
graduate courses or as post-graduate diplomas. 

Infrastructure 


With the objects in view, every university should 
m the first instance set up a new Institute or a Col- 
lcge.> The College should have a Director/Principal 
and such members of the teaching staff who would 
teach basic and general subjects. Where necessary 
staff IS not readily available in the university or where 
supplementary teaching and other resources are found 
wanting, there need be no hesitation in inviting the 
cooperation of agencies outside the university, who 


Subject Combination 

Of the subjects mentioned, students should have 
the choice to offer one for the B.Sc. degree as an 
elective subject and one or a maximum of two for 
the B.A. degree. The general pattern of the present 
B.A./B.Sc., may however, remain unchanged. For 
most of the first year students should study general 
subjects and part of the second and most of the third 
year should be devoted to the study of vocational 
subjects. Long vacations should be used for giving 


1. S oe Brochure and Bulletin of Information of the 
Cx>llege of Vocalional Studies, University of Delhi. 
'This Institute was started in the year 1972 (Golden 
Jubilee year of the Delhi University). 


2. It may be early to say any thing definite about the 

su«^ ot the programme because the first batch of 
students irom ihis college will pass out in 1975. But 
in the light of our past experience we have already 
revised many courses and re-scl»duled the vocational 
pre^ammes. Some of the new courses, quality type 
r 97 S diploma will be introduced from 

3. In order to propagate the idea to provide new degree 
courses with distinct vocational bias, paying special 
attention to the employbility, Delhi University started 
the College of Vocational Studio in 1972. This is the 
first university which has attempted to break new 
pounds by establishing this Institute which represents 
the first senous attempt by a traditional Indian unr- 
ycrsity to vocationalise college education. Subsequent¬ 
ly, Bangalore University and a few others have also 
introduced vocalional courses 
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should be willing to help in organising and running 
these courses. 

Therefore, for imparting instruction in introduc¬ 
tory vocationally biased subjects, permanent staff 
should not be recruited because there is likelihood 
that some courses may lose their utility after some 
time, so flaxibiiity is needed. Further, by inviting 
persons from trade and industry and other appropri¬ 
ate ag^cies, a new relationship between students 
and society will emerge, which will to some extent 
help in bringing about the desired social change. 

Most of the teachers who should be involved for 
imp>arting instruction in vocational courses, must be 
drawn fr<mi trade and industry. This procedure will 
expose students to the real needs of industry and 
trade. Another advantage of such an association 
will be that students will be absorbed by employers 
for training and subsequently for full employment. 

Every university must start a new centre or col¬ 
lege which develops into a nucleus of work-oriented 
education. Only by this way it will be possible to 
assemble a group of teachers dedicated to the new 
mode of education, new aims and objectives, new 
content of courses and new teaching methods. Such 
an experimental institute would have to perform the 
following functions: 

a. Teaching and training in vocal ional/work- 
oriented subjects; 

b. Designing and organising vocational courses; 

c. Evolving continuously the relevance and suc¬ 
cess of the courses and to studv employment mar¬ 
ket. 

After the experiment is successfully launched at ’ 
one institution most of the under-graduate courses 
should then be transferred to other constituent col¬ 
leges. In fact the existing facilities of laboratories, 
workshops in colleges and universities should be 
used. Coordination, evaluation, vocational guidance, ■ 
post-graduate courses, research in curriculum develop- 
ment and procedure of implementation could be 
under the general supervision of one Central Insti¬ 
tute. As far as the functioning of undergraduate 
diploma, certificate or degree courses in different | 
institutions, the central set up will only assist and 
not interfere. 

It will be appropriate that the courses of study 
whether laboratory based or non-laboratory based, 
skill based or knowledge based should be selected 
in such a way as to suit basically the regional 
requirements. 

No bod} will deny that education isan instrument 
of social and economic change and perhaps the 
present day traditional courses, particularly in social 
and applied sciences also need to be sup^emented 
with the study of the problems of the community, in 
developing societies. Therefore, there is a coiKtant 
need to change the curriculum not only at the school 
level but also at the post-secondaiy level. Tradi¬ 
tional higher education and research has to be res¬ 
tricted. And greater part of what is presently called 
under-graduate studis should be vocationaliscd. O 


Remote Sensing Teehno~ 
logy promises a method 
of identifying our natural, 
renewable resources and 
for monitoring *pollutitm* 
on a global basis. 

Remote Sensing 
Technology for 
Resources Survey 

P.R. PISHAROTY 


THE ancient Indians had a concept of remote 
sensing. For example, in the epic of Mahabharata. 
Sanjaya was temporarily endowed with a mystic 
power. 

' Chak^hwiha Sanjayo rajan 

di vyena samanyutah 
Kalhayishayat i tc yudham, 

sarva^n^ya bhavi^athi 
I*raVMsam m apraVasom va divi va 

Yadi va nisit sarvam vetsyati Sat^ya'" 

“Oh King. Saiyaya bestowed with divine tye& will 
tell you everything about the war; open or camou¬ 
flaged, whether by day or by night, Sanjaya will 
know everything.” 

It is well known that there exist now-a-days le- 
conoaissance satellites to do what Sanjaya is sup¬ 
posed to have done. The purpose of this article is 
I to 'demystify* the technology of remote senung and 
! to outline how it can be us^ for the economic benefit 
1 of our nation. 

I The growth of interest in remote sensing tech- 

The author is Director, Remote S«asiiig and Mcteoroloay 
Applicatiem Division of Space ApiriicatiorB Centre, Ahmeda- 
bad. 
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nology has been primarily due to a realisation that 
man’s resources arc limited to those now available 
on the planet earth and that his survival wilt de> 
pend upon the identification and a wise use of these 
resources. An unplafincd and excessive use of such 
resources has also led to the so-called depletion and 
pollution of the human environment. Remotescn.sing 
technology promises a method of identifying our 
natural and renewable resources and for monitoring 
the‘pollution’on a global basis. 

Remote sensing is detecting the nature of an 
object or of a phenomenon without actually being 
in contact with it. Since the beginning of civilisa¬ 
tion, man has used hb eye as a powerful instrument 
for remote sensing. For nearly a century, the photo¬ 
graphic camera in conjunction with the usual photo¬ 
graphic plates and films has Tiupplcmented the visual 
observations. It is well known that the human eye 
(and the common photographic film) is sensitive to 
only a small part of the electromagnetic spectrum. 
The visual range extends from a wavelength of about 
0,4 microns to a wavelength of about 0.7 microns 
(a millionth of a metre is called a micrt)n). 

The recent developments in remote sctising tech¬ 
nology uses the rediations over a wide range: from 

an ultraviolet wavelength of 0.3 microns to an in¬ 
frared wavclcn^h of 12 microns and also radio waves 
ranging from wavelcngtlis of a few millimetres to a 
few centimetres. 

lafnred Hett RadixHatf 

“The human skin, particularly i»n the face, is 
sensitive to infrared lieat radiati<m. A black 
steam locomotive standing ai a railway station 
emits a hit of infrared radiation and a blind 
man approaching such a hKoniotivc can easily 
detect its presence through the warmth radiat¬ 
ed by U, A rat Miiikc lus two spots on its 
licad very sc^s|li^■c to inirared radiation m the 
10-12 micron band. A frog being warmer than 
the surrounding yf ass or earlli. emits more ra¬ 
diation and the Nnakc detects it through its 
sensors. U will have enough •signature' infor- 
niulion to distingui>h :i frog fr(«m the fool of a 
horse.” 

There are mixlcrn infrared detectors width arc 
far more sensitive than the snake s spots. Carried 
on aircraft or spacecraft they can scan the earth s 
surface and detect small differences in temperature 
on the ocean surface as well as on land, by night or 
by day. Valuable inferences can be drawn from such 
differences in temperature. A warm patch of coas¬ 
tal sea-water would indicate discharge of hot water 
from a power plant. Cool patches of coastal sea¬ 
water may indicate seepage of coid underground 
water into the sea. At night, on land, buildings and 
tarred roads remain warm compared to lawns and 
^rdens and these can be discriminated in an imagery 
obuined in the infrared. 

There are special colour films which arc sensi¬ 
tive to near-infrared radiations of wavelengths 0.7-— 
0.9 micron, tn such films, ordinary green is record¬ 
ed as blue and near-infrared light as red. Healthy 


plants are green to the human eye. The structure of 
chlorophyll-containingcells is such that it scatters 
abundant radiation in the near-infrared. So, when 
healthy green vegetation is photographed in sunlight 
with such a colour film, the vegetation will appear 
red; if there arc any green painted canvas tents 
among the vegetation the tents will appear as blue 
on a red background. The film portrays the scene 
in false colour; the film can be used for camouflage 
detection. Hence such films arc called ‘camouflage 
films'or‘false colour’infrared films. These films 
have a use in agriculture. A deficiency of chloro¬ 
phyll can be detected. Such deficiencies indicate a 
lack of vigour of the plants and this may be due to 
lack of water, lack of appropriate fertilisers, lack of 
trace minerals or due to disease or insect infestation. 

Components of the Technology 

The technology of remote sensing consists of: 

Sensorsio delect the invisible (as well as visible) 
radiations emitted by the objects and pheno¬ 
mena on the earth's surface and to record 
them either as imagery or as electric signals on 
magnetic tapes. 

Laboratory and field exp>eriments to relate such 
imagery or data on magnetic tapes to the char¬ 
acteristics of the objects on the earth's surface. 
This involves ihe collection of the ’signatures’ 
of the terrestrial objects in terms of the im¬ 
agery or other data collected by the sensors. In 
other words, these experiments determine the 
‘ground truths'. 

Manual or electronic processing of the data col¬ 
lected by the sensors so as to derive informa¬ 
tion about the terrestrial objects. This would 
involve the use of the chprzicteristic spectral 
signatures of the terrestrial objects in the in¬ 
visible and visii?Ic parts of the electromagnetic 
spectrum. 

Needless to say that the technology also involves 
the use of aircraft and spacecraft platforms for 
mounting the sensors, Obviously, in the case of space¬ 
craft platforms there should be suitable methods of 
transmitting the data to a ground station in the form 
of signals—more or less as in the broadcasting of tele¬ 
vision programmes. This involves considerable use 
of electronic communication. 

Specific L^ses 

Some of the specific uses to which the techno¬ 
logy of remote sensing can be put to, are indicated 
below 

Agriculture and Forestry; Plant diseases and in¬ 
sect infestation; crop and tree inventories; soil mois¬ 
ture content; forest fire detection; study of arable 
and non-arable lands; assessment of crop vigour for 
forecasting crop yields; study and classification of 
soil types. 

Hydrology : Measurement of snow cover, ice 
accumulation and their changes; surface water inven¬ 
tories; flood control and water management; seepage 
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of tioderground w£^er into river, stre^is and coastal 
sea-water; location of water wasting weeds. 

Oceanography: Wave-heights and thence winds; 
surface temperatures and thence location of schools 
of fish, estimation of ocean currents, forecasts of 
c^Ione development; water colour tones and then<^ 
coastal water topography, water pollution, estima¬ 
tion of plankton; oils slicks of petroleum origin or 
of fish origin. 

Ge^ogy: Outcrops of rocks and mineral 
mailing; faultlines, lineaments and plate tectonics; 
detection of structural features associated with hidden 
mineral deposits; soil and rock types favourable for 
the existence of hidden minerals, detection of 
vegetation affected by mineral contents of the soil; 
geothermal mapping; detection of gases associated 
with minerals below. 

Carto^aphy and Geography: Topographic 
mapping; study of urban areas and are«is of recent 
townships; mapping of rivers, lakes, etc.; delincxition 
of wet lands. 

EanroBmentai Control: Monitoring of atmo¬ 
spheric and sea pollution; study of aquatic and 
terrestrial eco-systems. 

Work at S.A.C. 

A few coconut plantations in Kerala were photo¬ 
graphed in 1970 from a helicopter platform using a 
Hasselblad camera and false-colour infrared films. 
The experiment proved the feasibility of detecting 
the wiJt (root) disease of coconut trees, even before 
the disease was visually apparent. The infrarcu 
reflectance from the crowns of the infected trees 
was considerably less than the reflectance from the 
crown of healthy trees. The infection was later 
confirmed by a lest for the virus. The presence of 
the corresponding virus was revealed through an 
electron-microscopic examination of the leaf extract 
from those trees. The project was not pursued 
further, as a proper cure for the disease was still 
under investigation. 

An infrwed scanner for sensing radiances in the 
10-12 micron band ha? been built at the Centre. A 
few trial runs using the scanner from an aircraft 
platfrom have shown that spatial variations of one 
or two degrees centigrade in the ocean surface and 
land surface temperatures can be discriminated. Lack 
of accurate navigational systems have been a great 
handicap; the areas to which the radiances recorded 
refer, could not be pin-pointed. 

In November 1972, April 1973, December 1973 
and May 1974, remote sensing of agricultiu'e and 
landscape features from aircraft platforms were 
carried out at sites in Poona, Bombay, Sriharikota 
Island, Bangalore, Jaipur and Ahmedabad. Hassel¬ 
blad cameras with different types of films and filter 
combinations were used. 

The false-colour aero films gave considerable 
amount of information. Wet lands, bare lands, 
roads, water, streams and different types of crops 
like jowar, sugarcane, onion, wheat, etc., could be 
discriminated. Rice crop having an insect stress 
could be distinguished from a healthy crop; similarly 


infected citrus trees could bs distinguished from 
healthy ones. The stressed vegetation scattered less 
infrared radiances. 

The principal objectiw of the Remote Sensing 
Division of the Space Aj^licalions Centre, 
ISRO. is to evolve a multi-disciplinary lechno- 
Jogy for providing u quick inventory of the 
country's resources, particulary in agriculture, 
every year. Using remote sensing teclmology, 
it may be possible to foreshadow by the end 
of August each year, the total amount of food 
grains likely to be available for the people of 
India from the monsoon crop of that year. 
Such data, when available, would enable the 
Government of India to take the necessary 
administrative and technical steps on the food 
front by the end of September. 

The future plans of SAC in the field of Remote 
Sensing will be oriented towards the objective men¬ 
tioned abt>ve. We have to build scanners, develop 
logistics and surveying skills, build adequate data 
banks of spectral signatures for the terrestrial 
features of economic imporLcince. carry out surveys 
and process voluminous data employing manual, 
optical and computer techniques. The above work 
will have to be oriented first on the basis of using 
aircraft platforms and later on the basis of using 
spac«;rafi platforms. It is obvion that the plans 
will have to be laiinred to availability of funds. It 
can also be that the availability of funds will 
depend upon the ccon'.'mic benefits which can be 
derived w/thin reasonable time fimits from remote 
sensing technological skills which can be gencratcj 
within the counir> . 

This technology is new and hence India is almost 
on the same ground floor' as some of the advanced 
countries. Wc can. therefore, hope that adequate 
technological skills will be developed liKally, so that 
we will be able to use this powerful and sophisti¬ 
cated technology to the same e.xtcnt a.s any advanced 
country, for the economic and social betterment of 
our.pcoplc. □ 

Academic Indiscipline 

{Coniinucd from 3) 

It is high time in India to develop the educational 
institution as the centre of intellectual exchange and 
participatiem. India is that country where Gurukul 
system had been In vogue. Education is a human 
activity. We are riot in a factory or an office or an 
impersonal organization for that purpose. Participa- 
Uoo is purely a voluntary act. Dialogue is not 
automatic. The crisis can be averted if there is a 
deeper involvement, greater attachment and volun¬ 
tary participation. The builders of tomorrow can 
not be allowed to go astray, without following a code 
of academic conduct in their own interest for attain¬ 
ing perfect fulfilment and manhood. Still there is 
lime. There is neither any cause for pessimism nor for 
alarm. But the solution lies in pursuing sincerly a 
propamme of co-ordinated and co-operative action 
in the appropriate direction. 

—Bhaskar Chandra Das 
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The ideals and olijeetives of a library are reflec¬ 
ted in its collection, sUff-pattern and modus- 
op«*andL A preview of the J. N. University, thus, 
is apposite to a correct perusal of what is called 
its ‘nerve centre^ the library. 


J.N.U. Library 
completes 5 years 

A. R. Sethi 


JAWAHARLAL Nehru University appeared on the 
scene as a Central University in 1966 for the purpose 
of promoting the “Study of the principles for which 
Jawahorla) Nehru worked during his lifetime, namely, 
national integration, social justice, secularism. 
dcmi>cratic way of life, iniemaiional understanding 
and scicntil'ic approach (o the p^<>6^cms of s<xicty.‘' 

The ba.sic units of the University are not 
single disciplines, but mulli-disciplijiary Schools 
of Studies. A school is made of several 
Centres and Divisions, where the scholars, irres¬ 
pective r>f their disciplines, are engaged at a parti- 
cular time in a specific study or project; or, where 


V'igyan Bhavan Annexe, New Delhi. (The regular 
post ofliberarian was filled in 1972). It moved to a 
big hall in the present University premises at New 
Mehrauli Road irt January 1972, from where it 
shifted again in September the same year to the 
presently occupied 5-storeycd building, It will 
eventuaffy 6e accommodated in a spacious buifdmg 
bemg planned for It in the University's own campus. 

Collection 

The library acquired the first lot of books in 
March 1970. Since then the collection has been 
growing at a fast pace. (Sec table below). 


Category of 



Accessioned 

Volumes as on 

31 St March 


Reading Material 


1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Books 


2400 

10.073 

24.793 

46,464 

72,920 

Bound periodicals 


Nil 

Nil 

1,479 

5,901 

8,306 

Microfilms/ 

Microfi'orhe 


Nil 

Nil 

7S 

641 

929 

Maps 


900 

1.500 

2,701 

2.915 

2,919 


scholars trained in the same disciplines are con¬ 
cerned with the use of particular discipline in other 
fields. The emphasis, thus, in this University is on 
inter-disciplinary research and studies mainly at the 
post-graduate level. U is a ‘national' University in 
the real sense of the term in that scats are reserved 
for candidates from each State in India. 

It is the requirements of this type of educational 
philosophy and clieiUcle that the JNU Library has to 
cater to. 

The library started its opierations in 1969 “^undcr 
the headship of an Officer on Special Duty at the 

The collection of J.N.U. Library got enriched 

The author is Assbiant Librarian al Jawaharlal Nehru 
University Hilary. 


with the merger of the pr ize collections of School of 
Interualionul Studies (total 76331) and Centre of 
Russian Studies (total 16679) (fonnerly Institute of 
International Studies, and Institute of Russian 
Studies respectively, both autonomous institutions), 
with its own material. The valuable collections, 
donated by British Council, Canadian and Australian 
High Commissions. Penguin Books, Prof. Gian 
Chand, Kingsley Martin and the one purchased 
belonging to late Prof. D.D. Kostimbi, have given 
a further fillip to its collection. 

The library is on the free mailing list of such 
international agencies as OECD, GATT, FAO. ILO, 
WHO and IBRD. Besides, it also receives unpriced 
publications of the Government of India, State 
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Governments and the Government of Australia. 
It has also exchange airangements with, besides 
several other institutions, the Akademia Nauk 
(USSR) and National Library of Peking. 

CnireBt Periodicals 

During the year 1973, the Library subscribed to 
over 2500 periodicals, and over SOO periodicals were 
received on gift/exchaiige basis. Of these, 1700 
belonged to Social Sciences. 3X) to Literature and 
Linguistics, and the rest 500 to Life and Natural 
Sciences. Subsequent to an arrangement with the 
Social Sciences Documentation Centre of the Indian 
Council of Social Sciences Research, under which 
this institution agreed to subscribe to periodicals 
filling in the domain of Social Sciences and display 
and service such periodicals in JNU premises, the 
JNU Library stopped subscribing to such journals. 
During the year 1974, the SSEXI^ look out subscrip* 
lion of over 2000 periodicals. The National Science 
Library is also located in the JNU campus, so that 
its enormous collection of Science books and 
pertodicul is accessible to JNU research scholars 
and students. 

CUssificati» and Cataloguiog 

JNU Library is perhaps the only University 
library in the world to practise two most scientihe 
schemes of classification—Colon Classification 
(7th Edition) and Universal Decimal Classification 
(UDC)—side by side, the ftirnter (or social s<cien.ces 
and humanities material, and the latter for science 
documents. The Cla.ssified Catalogue Code, with 
certain alterations, is used for cataloguing purposes, 
and the Unit Card System is followed for preparation 
of catalogue cards. 

The Catalogue is divided in three parts: Classified 
Part, Alphabetical Part, and the Subject Endex. A 
separate Regional Catalogue is being maintained 
for bringing all cards relating to an area at one 
place. 

DocmBenlatioB Services 

Few University libraries in India can claim of 
providing such systematic and timely bibliographical 
services to their readers as the JNU does. Indexing 
of over 1000 periodicals in social sciences and 
humanities and 300 periodicals in Sciences, yielding 
more than 20,000 entries, is unJertaken during a 
year. The information of the article.s is transmitted 
to the readers through (ij ‘ARTICLES OF THE 
WEEK.’ list, (il) Selective Dissemination of Infor¬ 
mation (SDl) Serv ice, based on Readers' Profiles, 
and (iii) Subject bibliographies prepared from time 
to time. Preparation of‘India and the World Affairs: 
A Bibliography", and a bibliography on a current 
topic in Interoational Politics are among the annual 
routines of the Documentation Section. 

Orgttrisariofl 

1. Baildiiig and Stack Area: The library is located 
in a 5*^orcyed building with a stack area of lOSOO 
square feet. As this structure was not planned for 


a University Library, it is already showing si^s of 
over-capacity, and several bottlenecks are coming up 
in the way of accommodating the readers and the 
reading material under the same roof. While the 
book& and the bound volumes of periodicals are 
located in the main building, the current periodicals, 
maps, newspapers and newspaper clippings have had 
to be shifted to separate points. 

2. Access to mAta-ial: There is ‘open access’ to 
all the reading material available in the library, 
except for rare-books, dissertations and microfilms/ 
microfische. 

3. Reference und Text-book Collecfloiw: The 

library has u comparatively moderate collection, 
numbering about 5000, of lelerence-book.s consisting 
of bibliographies, encyclopedias, dictionaries, allasscs, 
almanacs, year-books etc. However, the lacuna of 
small collection is more than compensated by u 
personal and individual attention given to each 
reader in the library. 

The text-botik collection comprises of course- 
boi>ks and such other btx>ks as arc frequently in 
demand. Books are issued for consultation against 
readers' tickets and loaned lor outside use only on an 
overnight basis (for seven days when there arc multi¬ 
ple copies of the texl-hook). 

4. Circulation; The number of tickets issued to 
various categories of readers i.s as follows: 

Teachers 12 Non teaching StalT: 

Research Scholars h Administrative (j 

Students 4 Non-udmlnistrative 2 

The loan period for general books is 1.5 days. 
However, the needy students also gel books fi>r the 
Semester period. 

Browne .System is followed for charging purpi^scs 
with the nullification that an extra uulhor-dummy 
card is prepared, which is tiled scptiralcly in the 
alphabetical order. 1 his facilitates answering install- 
lancously the queny if a particular book is issued at 
a given rime 

5. Special facditie« for the readers: The library 
has a well organised system for inter-librar>'-loaii. 
Any book,'periodical anywhere in Delhi can lu: 
procured on inter-library-loan, or arrangements arc 
made for the reader to go himscIf/herseU to the 
place, in case the material belongs to ‘Not-I or-lssue’ 
category. For those readers who can type them¬ 
selves, five type-writ Ing machines have been made 
available in itie slack area for taking notes. Xerox 
facilities can be availed of at very very' moderate 
charges. Three raicrofilm-readcrs and one microlLschc 
reader, located in a dark-room, are at the disposal of 
the readers. Metttbers can bring their personal 
reading material inside the library and keep the same 
in the lockers allotted to them. Separate tables are 
similarly allotted to each research scholar. For 
relaxation pur|K>sCS, the canteen and smoke room 
convcmcnces have bwn provided within the library 
precincts itself. 

6. Stiff: At the foundation of this systematic 
organisation is the library staff, which i-s not only 
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young and ^lergetic (the age<range is 20-40» exclud- 
ixig the Librarian), but also highly qualified, both 
anemically and professionally. 

FMure l^n|ectioas of the library 

With the shadows of finandal stringencies loom¬ 
ing large over the horizons of education, and libraries 
being subjected to all sorts of cuts, it has become a 
little risky to profect their future plans. Still no 
organisation can proceed further without plans. The 
J.N.U. Library has a plan for the years 1974*75 to 
1978*79. Its salient features are; 

1. The University is expected to have 3200 
students and 400 teachers in its 7 Schools by the end 
of 1978-79. The character of the library will be 
largely determined by their requirements, supple¬ 
mented by the demands of Scholars of other 
Universities and research institutions of India. 

2. Apart from acquiring research materials 
through purchase, special efforts will be made to 
acquire publications through gift and exchange 
arrangements. The target is to acquire at least 50% 
of publications in this manner, At least 1000 arran¬ 
gements for the exchange of periodical publications 
are proposed to be worked out upto 1978*79. 

3. Documentation Services will be a special feature 
of the University Library. The press clipping service 
will be organised to comprehend significant items of 
news, articles and editorials from Indian and foreign* 
newspapers. A card index of 30,000 articles per 
year will be cumulated and published on a regular 
basis. Special attention will henceforward be 
devoted to the work on retrospective bibliographies 
on India in areas of special interest to our University 
Scholars. 

4. Rcfrography Fadlities: It is proposed to set 
up a large reprography unit in co-operation with the 
Indian Coimcil of Social Sciences Research. The 
reprographic equipment including Xerography mach¬ 
ines, microfilm readers and microfilm cameras are 
proposed to be acquired under this scheme. Q 

HpFERE N CES 

1. Jawaharlal Nehru l/oiver&icy Act, i966. 

2. Jawabarhl Nehru University Library Five Year Plan. 


Monthly Review Press 

The Myth of 
Population Control 

Family. Caste & Class in an Indian Village 

MAHh/tOOD MAMOANl. Based on the author's 
observations and interviews in the Khanna Study 
area during 1970. It is an unusual, highly Informative, 
and absorbing portrayal of family and village 
social and economic life. Paper $2.65 

Lumpenbourgeoisie: 

Lumpendevelopment 

Dependence, Class & Politics in Latin America 

ANDRE GUNDER FRANK. Dr Frank calls the class of 
capitalists in the satellite countries of imperialism 
the iumpenb&urgeoisie, and the backwardn^s in 
which they keep their nations as lumpendevBfopment. 
Paper $2.25 

Face to Face 

Fascism and Revolution in India 
LASSE & LISA BERG. Cloth boards $5.95 

Vietnam's Will to Live 

Resistance to Foreign Aggression 

from Earliest Times through the 19lh Century 

HELEN B. LAMB. Paper J3.95 

The Fate of Midas 
£r other essays 

DAVID HOROVyiTZ Represents both an articulate 
expression of the left's structural critique of 
American capitalism and an internal dialogue 
between the New Left and classical Marxist 
perspective. Paper S2.95 

Imperialism £r World Economy 

NIKOLAI BUKHARIN. With an Introduction 
by V. I Lenin Available for the first time in 
paperback. Paper $2.95 

Palestine 

The Arab'lsraeli Conflict 

Edited by RUSSELL STETLER 

Isaac Deulscher on The Six-Day War; Interviews 

with Leila Khaled and Yasser Arafat; Israel) 

Socialists on The Class Nature of Israel; Origirrs of 
the Armed Resistance; Gerard Chaiiand; 
inside Faleh; The Hijackers' Strategy for RevpJutioh; 
Diary of a Resistance Fighter; Towards a 
Democratic State in Palestine; Jews and Arabs; 

One Future. Paper $2.95 


Agents In India, Burma, 5rJ Lanka & Nepal 

Oxford University Press 

Delhi Gombay Calcutta Madras 
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Development plan 

of Mithila University 


there had been persistent demand for the 
estahU^hment of the Mithila University at Darbhanga, 
since 1947. The State Government, by an Ordinance 
called ‘Mithila University Ordinance, 1972*. decided 
to establish this University at Darbhanga; and the 
Ordinance came into force with effect from the 5th 
August, 1972. 

Prior to Uw establishment of the Mithila Univer¬ 
sity, there was'only one University, namely. University 
of Bihar, with its headquarters at Mazaffarpur. for 
the most densely populated areas of north Bihar. 

The jurisdiction of the Mithila University ex¬ 
tends over sU districts of north Bihar, namely, Dar¬ 
bhanga. Madhubaoi. Samastipur, Saharsa, Purnea and 
Kathiar. with a total area of 9689 sq. miles and a po¬ 
pulation of 1.20 crores. 

Prior to the cstabUshment of the Mithila Univer¬ 
sity, the first three districts were under the jurisdic- 
lion of the University of Bihar, Muzaftarpur and the 
remaining three districts were under the jurisdiction 
of the Bhagalpur University. The Mithila University 
has, in all, 54 colleges. 

The University imparts higher education in six 
faculties, i.e., ArU, Science, Commerce, Law, Medi¬ 
cine and Teachers' Education. There arc about 50 
to 55 thousand students enrolled in different colleges 
under the jurisdiction of this University. 

Post-Graduate Teachings in seven subjects, viz.. 
Hindi, Maithili, English, Economics, Political Science. 
Commerce and Matlwmatics, were started at the 
C.M. College centre, Darbhanga, by the University 
of &har. None of these P.G. Departments was 
headed by a teacher of the rank of the University Pr^ 
fessor. Each department is headed by a teacher in 
the rank of a Reader. After the establishment of the 
Mithila University, the Post-Graduate Departments 
have been separated from the C.M. College and they 
arc now directly under the administrative control 
and management of the University. Recently, the 
State Education Dep^raent has sanctioned the crea¬ 
tion of one University Professor for each of the 
sevra Post-Graduate Departments mentioned above. 

Offke Accommodatkm 

The University Office is, at present, located at a 
distance of about 5 km. from the urban area of Dar¬ 


bhanga and it is housed in a small building, winch is 
at the disposal of the State Government. The selec¬ 
tion of site for the campus of the University has bm 
finalized and steps arc teing taken to acquire the land 
and buildings. 

Devefopment Schemes of the University 

The saticai features of the schemes for the deve¬ 
lopment of this University, during the fifth Five-Year 
Plan, are: 

The U.G.C. sanctioned a numcr of schemes for 
the constituent and affiliated Colleges of the Univer¬ 
sity at a toui estimated cost of about 50 lakhs, the 
U.G.C. share being about 28 lakhs. Bui a sum of Rs. 
8.55.000 only, could be made avaUable during the 
Fourth Five-Year Plan from the U.G.C., and, conse¬ 
quently, most of the schemes could not 1^ completed. 
The estimates of these schemes will have to be revised 
and re-sanaioned by the U.G.C. and the work com¬ 
pleted during the Fifth Five-Year Plan. 

University Cnmpiis 

As stated above, the University does not have its 
own campus It is proposed to develop the campus 
of the University, at an estimated cost of Rs. 
1.12,00,000 during the Fifth Five-Year Plan. 

Post-Gradiwle Teaching and Research: Develop¬ 
ment of Post-Graduate Teachings and Research will 
form the major i^rt of devclojHneot programmes 
during the Fifth Five-Year Plan. It will spread into 
three parts: (a) Strengthening of the existing seven 
Post-Graduate Departments; (b) Opening of new 
Post-Graduate Departments; and (c) Development of 
Research Activities. 

(a) The existing seven Post-Graduate Depart¬ 
ments (Hindi. Maithili. English, Economics, Politi¬ 
cal Science, Mathematics and Commerce) have, at 
present, no septate buildings. They arc run in the 
morning shifts in the building of the C.M. Colley, 
Darbhanga. ft is proposed to have seven Tea chin g 
Blocks for the P.G. Departments. 

At present, there are teachings and research only 
in three Languages, i.e., Hindi, Maithili and English. 
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BoudM aad research in three above langu- 

ag», ^ s^ieme envisages Post-Graduate teach- 
ii^ and research m north-eastern Indian Langu¬ 
ages, such as, Bengali, Oriya. Assamese, Nepali, 
Maga^ Sanskrit and Urdu. These langu- 
^es have been influenced by one another and there 
is Kjfficieot scope for research and higher studies. Be- 
sides, it is proposed to introduce one-year Diploma 
Coiffse in two foreign languages, viz., ^rman 
and Fien^; and in one South Indian Language, i.e. 
Tan^. 

(i) The Vidyapati Institute of Languages and 
Liagnisties will undertake higher studies and research. 
It wUl have Language Laboratory. In the second 
phase. Diploma Courses in Chinese, Russian and 
Malayalam w%l also be introduced. 

The envisaged development programmes have 
been drawn up, keeping in view the inter-Linked re- 
latioQship of north-eastern languages and the 
need of catering to the sti^ents of adjoining States 
and language areas. Diploma Courses in European 
Languages and South Indian Languages have been 
included in the programme in view of the opening of 
a wider vista in outlook. Besides, the study of 
South Indian Languages would help in national 
integration. 

The Institute is proposed to be named after the 
great poet and savant of Mithila. ic . Vidyapati 
Thakut. AU the above departments within this Insti¬ 
tute. would function more or less in independent man¬ 
ner, in day-to-day working, under the head of the res¬ 
pective departments, who will be of the rank of the 
University Professor. There would be, however, a 
central administrative set for the co-ordination of 
all the inler-iangugagc subjects and to regulate the 
session policy and to control inter-departmental 
issues. The Institute, as a whole, would be headed 
by one of the heads of the departments, who may be 
designated as the Director. This headship may go, 
by rotation, for the tenure of two years. The head 
of the Institute would be concurrently head of his de- 
partmcjit and he may be paid an honorarium of Rs. 
250/- per month, over and above his usual salary and 
allowances. There will be an Advisory Board, con- 
s/sltDg of all the heads of the Language Departments. 

Each Language Department will have a number of 
research scholars, to conduta researches in languages 
and linguistics. The pattern of teaching staff, for 
each department, would be : I University Professor, 2 
to 3 Readers and 2 to 3 Lecturers, besides Scholars 
and supporting non-teaching staff. 

The total non-recurring cost for the Vidyapati 
Institute of Languages and Linguistics, i.c, for build¬ 
ing, furniture and equipmenU, has been estimated at 
Rs.' 20 lakhs, to beshared by the U.G.C. and the 
State Govmiment. 

The recurring cost for the whole Fifth Plan period, 
on and non-eaching staff, seminars and 

misceUaneous expenses, has been estimated at Rs, 
51.43 lakhs, 

lustitate of Biysical Sciences: The University 


proposes to establish an Institute of Physical Sciences, 
comprising Physics, Chemistry, Mathematics and 
Statistics. The Institute wiU be accommodated in 
one teaching block, so that interdisciplinary teachings 
and research are also done and co-ordination in the 
various disciplines maintained. Post-Graduate 
teaching in Mathematics already exists. 

The total cost for the construction of Teaching 
Block for the Institute of Physical Sciences, has been 
estimated at Rs. 25 lakhs, including Rs. 5 lakhs as the 
cost on furniture. The cost on equipments and chemi¬ 
cals, etc. for physics and Chemistry, has been esti¬ 
mated at Rs. 10 lacs. 

The recurring cost over the teaching and non- 
teaching staff, seminar library and misceUaneous con¬ 
tingencies, has been estimated at Rs 31.38 lakhs. 

The academic staff, in each department, wouid 
consist of I or 2 University Professor(s), 2 to 3 Rea¬ 
ders. 3 to 4 Lecturers and 2 to 4 Research Scholars, 
besides supporting non-teaching staff, as Senior and 
Junior Technicians. Lab. Assistants, Store-K.eepers, 
Lab. Bearers and ministerial staff. The Research 
Scholars would be registered for the Research Degrees 
and they would also be asked to take some classes, 
so that they may be trained for being a good teacher 
in the department. A number of research projects 
will be allotted to the Research Scholars, who will 
conduct researches under the supervision of senior 
teachers of the department 

Institute of Earth and Life Sciences: There wiU 
be a separate leaching and research Block for Earth 
and Life Sciences, such as. Geography. Geology, 
Botany and Zoology. These disciplines have many 
things in common and it will be in the fitness of things 
to have an independent Institute for these subjects, 
so that inter-disciplinay higher studies and research 
are done. 

The total non-recurring cost on building and fur¬ 
niture for this Institute, has been estimated at Rs. 15 
lakhs, besides the costs on the establishment of Botani¬ 
cal Garden and Animal House, at a total estimated 
cost cf Rs. 2.5 lakhs. 

The recurring cost on teaching and non-teaching 
Staff, Seminar, Library and office contingencies, is 
estimated at Rs 45.54 lakhs. 

The staffing pattern will be almost the same as 
indicated abov-e, i.e., 1 to 2 University Professor (s), 
2 to 3 Readers. 3 to 4 Lecturers. 2 to 3 Research 
Scholars and supporting non-teaching staff for each 
department. 

For co-ordination and inter-disciplinary activities, 
the Institute will be on tenure basis by one of the 
University Heads. 

Institute of Social Sciences: The scheme envisages 
a separate Institute for all the disciplines of Social 
Sciences, such as, Economics, Political Science, 
History, Sociology, Philosophy and Psychology. 

At present, there are Post-Graduate Teachings in 
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two of the above subje<^^ ie,. Economics and 
PoUtical Science, These two departments will have 
to be strengthened with additional academic staif 
and equipments. Post-Graduate Teachings and Re¬ 
search in new department will be started as indicated 
below: 

In 1974-75—History and Sociology, 

1^) In 1975-76—-Philosophy; and 

(c) In 1976-77—-Psychology. 

The non-recurring cost for building and furniture 
for the Institute of Social Sciences, has been estimated 
at Rs. 15 lakhs and the recurring cost at Rs.2 4.79 
lakhs. 

iBstitste of Bosiness MaBageoH»t mad kabonr & 
SedM Welfare: The Scheme envisages a separate 
Institute to be housed in a separate building. The 
prop<^al includes to strengthen the existing P.G. 
Department of Commerce and opening of new de¬ 
partments for Business Management and Labour & 
Social Welfare. The total non-recurring cost on 
building and furniture for this Institute, has been 
estimated at Rs. 15 lakhs, and recurring cost at Rs 
1Z47 lakhs. 

The staffing and administrative patterns will be 
the same as indicated above for other Institutes/De- 
Ii^rtments. 

lo^tste ^ Laift Education, Library Science and 
JomaUui: At present, there is provision for teach¬ 
ing of Law at the Graduate level for LL B, Degrees 
and Teaching of Education upto B.Ed. level It is 
proposed to start teaching of Law and Education for 
Post-Graduate Degrees, i.e.. Master of Law and Mas¬ 
ter of Education. Besides, Diploma Courses m 
Library Science and Journalism will also be started. 
The cost for the building and furniture for the above 
four courses, under this Institute, has been estimat¬ 
ed at Rs. 15 lakhs 

In^tute of Art & Culture: Mtthila has 
been a seat of highly developed Art and Culture. 
Tk« scheme proposes a study of and research on 
Mithila Society in its historical perspective, with 
special reference to Panji Systems and Caste Coun¬ 
cils. A comj»rative study of regional culture will 
also be taken up. 

Study in rites and rituals. Including studies of 
village and family deities, collection and study of 
religious-cum-folk lore etc. in historical perspective, 
encouragemeat to and development of Mithila School 
of Music, i.e., (a) Margi and Deshi and (b) Musical 
Instruments used in Mithila, Mithila Paintings, in¬ 
cluding study of ‘Alpanas' pertaining to different reli¬ 
gious and social occasions, study of and research 
on Vedk and Tantrik Alphanas and study of wall 
paintings will be included in this scheme. Besides, 
the Listitute will also conduct training and research in 
Mitlula Art, such as, pottery, siki work, needle work, 
artistic handy work, etc. 

Mithila School of Asuology—Investigation into 
Makaranda System of calculations and consequent 
revision of Mithila Paochang. 

Thus, training and research in Mithila Folk Arts, 
Folklore and Folk Dance, particularly Vidyapati 


Dance and Ballft will be conducted uniter this 
Institute. The Institute will also conduct studies and 
researches in Maithili customs, ceremonial costumes, 
utensils and earthenware, etc. 

The Institute will be looked after by a Dixectoir, 
initially in the Reader's scale. He will be assisted by 
four Deputy Directors, who will be in the scale of 
Lecturer and each Deputy Director will be Incharge 
of one section, such as, (a) Study of and research on 
Mithila Society (b) Mithila Music, (c) Mithila Paint¬ 
ings and (d) Mithila Art, such as Pottery, Needle 
work and other artistic handiwork. 

The total non-recurring cost for building and fur¬ 
niture has been estimated at Rs. 10 lakhs. 

Ualvenity library 

There is a proposal to have a Central University 
Library. The cost for the Library Building has b^n 
est'unated at Rs. 25 lakhs, including Rs. 5 lakhs for fur¬ 
niture. Besides, it is proposed to purchase books and 
journals worth Rs. 25 lakhs and development of Book 
Bank for the poor and needy students, at an estimated 
cost of Rs. 3 lakhs. Thus, the total non-recurring cost 
on the Central University Library has been estimated 
ut Rs. 53 lakhs and the entire cost is likely to be met 
by the U.G.C. 

Development of Research Activities 

The salient features of the programme, with 
estimated costs, are giv'cn below: 

Rs. lakhs 


(U Publication of research work papers, 

monographs and manuscripts,etc. 2.5 

(2) Fellowships for attending National 

and International Seminars 2 .5 

(3) Research Scholarships Awards, etc. 2 .5 

(4) Utilization of the services of the re¬ 
tired teachers 1.5 


Total 9.00 


The entire cost U to be shared by llie U.G.C. 

UiMter-Gradnate CoHeges 

The pro^amme envisages extension of teaching 
accommodation for Science and Arts Colleges, ex¬ 
tension of Science Laboratories, Library Buildings, 
establishment of Book Banks, etc.. Students' Wel¬ 
fare Programmes and Teachers’ Welfare Program¬ 
mes, including creation of 35 higher posts for the con¬ 
stituent college i.e., the C.M. College, Darbhangs. 

'nu'ee-Year D^ree Cowses 

The new pattern of education, i.c., 10-|-2-j-3 has 
been accepted as the pattern of education to be intro¬ 
duced during the Fifth Five-Year Plan. This may 
necessitate appointments of additional teachers and 
strengthening of Science Laboratories. The scheme 
has been highlighted at a total estimated cost of 
Rs. 20 lakhs. □ 
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Rector sought for United 
Nation University 


THE quest is now on for some 
»>ne to fill one of the world’s 
newest ;ind most cluillenginp 
iicademic jobs: Rector of ihc 
United Nations University which 
is due to begin work this autumn. 
Member States of the United 
Nati<ms and Unesco. as well as 
other institutions, are being 
asked to submit names for the 
piisl. 

A. short list of three to five 
names is to be submitted by a 
nominating committee to the 
University Council before a deci¬ 
sion is lakrn, The Secrciar)- 
Cicneral of the United Nations. 
Mr. Kurt Waldlieim. will appoint 
the new Rector with the ugree- 
mcnl of the Dircclor-Gcncral of 
Unesco. Mr. Rene Maheu, joint 
spt)nsors of the university. 

The Univcrsjiy Council, ihc 
governing b<'*dy of the new 
iiulonomous network of p<isi- 
graduate in^^tilutions. will locus 
on research into what its Charter 
calls “pressing global problems 
(THuman survival, development 
and welfare”, fis approach will 
be primarily action-oriented, 
muUi-disciplir\ary and universal, 
More than 20 countries have so 
far offered lo liousc the research 
and training centres where this 
wc)rk will be done. 

Twenty-four members in their 
individuiil capacity were named 
to the UnivCTsitv Council on 
3 May (including Asa Briggs, 
Vice-Chancellor of Sussex Uni¬ 
versity, Marcolino Candau of 
Brazil, and Eric Williams of 


Trinidad and Tobago) and held 
their first session shortly after¬ 
wards. One of the Council’s first 
act.s was to discuss possible 
programmes for the I.IN univer- 
si(y. 

The council also issued an 
appeal to governments, indivi¬ 
duals and foundations to follow 
Che lead of Japan, which will 
house the university’s administra¬ 
tive centre and has offered 1100 
million to on endowment fund 
over five years. 

Supporting this appeal in Paris 
the Unesco Assistant Director- 
General for Education, Mr. 
Amadou-Mahtar M’Bow, who 
attended the first Council meeting 
emphasized that the new univer¬ 
sity will depend entirely on 
voluntary contributions. 

The Rector will propose the 
university’s programme and 
budget, for approval of the 
Council. He will also • co-ordi¬ 
nate the total research and 
training programmes of the 
university with the aclivilies of 
the United Nations and its 
agencies and, so far as possible 
with research programmes of the 
world scholarly community.” 

India to join 
U.N. Varsity 

INDIA is likely to join the 
U.N. University which is going 
to be established next year with 
headquarters at Tokyo, At 


present India is represented by 
Mr. G. Parthasarthy, former 
Vicc-Chmicellor of Jawaharlal 
Nehru University at the executive 
committee of the university. So 
far 25 governments have agreed 
to be associated with the univer¬ 
sity. 

The U.N. University will 
assist universities and research 
centres in. programmes of moder¬ 
nisation. it will conduct action- 
oriented multi-disciplinary studies 
on pressing global problems 
including study of international 
relations and peace, problems of 
development and influence of 
science and technology on en¬ 
vironment and quality of life. 

Vice-Chancellor 

felicitated 

“I WILL work with you 
as a fellow worker, leader and 
guide for Increasing the agricul¬ 
tural production in the state", 
declared Dr. C. Krishna Rao, 
Vice-Chancellor, Andhra Pradesh 
Agricultural University (APAU). 
He was replying to the felicita¬ 
tions by the various employees, 
organisations of the APAU 
recently at the Agricultural 
College. Rajendranagar. He was 
visibly over whelmed by the wel¬ 
come and affection and by the 
well disciplined and well organis¬ 
ed meeting of the employees. 

Saying the APAU is a large 
organisation in the Slate, he 
explained to the employees the 
problems inherent in such 
organisations. 

Referring to the changing 
circumstances and in a lighter 
vein to the “Financial Drought” 
in the University, Dr. Rao 
expected that the resources of 
this University shall be improved 
and the Uuiversily’s place of 
pride shall be kept up, only with 
the collective wisdom, coordi¬ 
nated effort and strength extended 
to him by all the members of the 
staff irrespective of their status 
and position, who by putting 
their shoulder to the wheel, 
enhance Ijjs enthusia-sm in this 
direction. 
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Higher Education 
in Bulgaria 


IN the period from 18 78 to 
1944, that is from Bulgaria's 
liberation there were only six 
higher educational establishments 
where about 10,000 students were 
trained in 25 different specialities. 
Before September 9, 1944, no 
engineer had been trained in 
Bulgaria. 

Now the number of higher 
educational establishments has 
increased fourfold and the num¬ 
ber of students—tenfold. At 
present more than 104,000 young 
people are studying 180 special¬ 
ities in two academies, three 
universities and 22 institutes 
(half of them schools of techno¬ 
logy). Bulgaria ranks among 
the first countries in the world 
in the number of students per 
10,000 of the inhabitants and in 
the number of experts with 
higher education per l,00d 
people, ft is planned for the 
number of those studying in the 
higher educational establishments 

Change in 

convocation 

system 

THE Mysore University Senate 
recently approved a change in 
the present convocation system. 
The Vice-Chancellor of the 
University, Prof. D. Javare 
Gowda, said that the Senate has 
approved the recommendations 
of the University Syndicate 
according to which the atiendence 
at the convocation would be 
limited to only postgraduate 
degrees, postgraduate diplomas, 
doctorate and winners of prizes 
and medals. 

The award of degrees at tl^^ 
undergraduate level will be done 
in the respective colleges them¬ 
selves. The new system will 
come into force from the current 
year and is subject to the appro¬ 
val of the Ch^cel^r of the 
University. 


to reach 146.000 by 1980 and 
and 200,000—by 1990, 

Higher education in Bulgaria 
is free of charge, and the State 
shoulders a considerable paxt of 
the students’ expanses. All boys 
and girls who obtain marks 
higher than four (according to a 
six-mark system) are given 
scholarships graded according 
to the incomes of their families; 
the rent paid for lodgings in the 
students hostels (where almost 
one-fifth of the students live) is 
only a token one (80 stotinki a 
month), and those taking their 
meals in canteens pay only 50 
per cent of the cost of the 
food. 

Besides students* Uosteb. 
houses of culture, polyclinics, 
sports grounds and communal 
service establishments are also 
being built. There are also 
creches and kindergartens for 
married students' children. 
Students who are mothers are 
allowed to postpone their exa¬ 
minations for three years; they 
are also paid children’s al¬ 
lowances. 

Much has been done to pro¬ 
vide students with facilities for 
holidays and recreation. Holi¬ 
day houses have been built in 
the best resorts and there is 
accommodation in them for 
20,000 students who pay less titan 
30 per cent of the cost of thejr 
holidays. 

The planned development of 
Bulgaria's economy ensures work 
for all students who graduate 
from the higher educational 
establishments. 

U.P. Universities 
Bill gets Assent 

THE UP. Universities (Re- 
eoactment amendment) Bill 1974 
as passed by the State Legislature 
has got the assent of the Presi> , 
dent. The Bill seeks to rep^l 
the earlier U.P. State Universities 


Act, 1973 with certain inodiiica- 
tion to provide for the establish¬ 
ment of three more universities 
at Faizabad» Jhazksi and Bareilly 
respcciivcLy. The Bill also pro- 
v^es fbr the establishment of 
two more agrtculiura) oniversities 
one each at Faizabad and 
K-onpur. 

PM to inaugurate 
World Hindi 
Convention 

THE Prime Minister. Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi, will inaugurate 
a World Hindi Convention in 
Nagpur some time in December 
this year. The convention is 
being spi'JHSorcd by the All-India 
Rashtrabhasha Prachar Samiti. 

Besides Ministers and scho¬ 
lars from Fiji. Trinidad and 
Surinam, the delegates will in¬ 
clude the Mauritius Prime 
Minister. Sir S. Ramgoolam. A 
sizable delegation is expected 
from the Soviet Union I’.s also 
from the Asian. American and 
Europc'an universities. The dele¬ 
gates and observers from inter¬ 
national organisations like the 
UNESCO and the PEN are also 
being invited. 

The purpose of the convention 
is to review the role of Hindi 
in its national and international 
perspective and to evaluate its 
achievements and potentialities 
as an instrument of service in 
the present world context. 

Seminar on Control 
of Narcotics 

A SOUTH-EAST ASIAN 
SEMINAR on the Prevention 
and Control of Nxircoiics Abuse 
will be held in Jakarta U r six 
days from November 7. 

The seminar which will be 
held in cooperation with the 
World Health Organisation 
(W.H.O.) will aim at discussing 
ways and means of preventing 
wide distribution of narcotics 
and of improving the knowledge 
and skills of officials in chvge 
of rehabilitating narcotics ad¬ 
dicts. The seminar will be 
attended by delegates from 
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Smith East Asian couatries which 
are members of the World Health 
Organisation. 

Correspondence 
course by 
Bhopal Varsity 

BHOPAL Uaiversity will start 
Corresp<indcnce Course from 
July, 1975 for degree classes 
(Part I & II) in Arts and Com¬ 
merce, The sanction of UGC 
and MP Uchcha Shiksha Anu- 
dan Ayog has been obtained. 
Students of Madhya Pradesh 
and outside are eligible fv^r 
admission. Medium of instruc¬ 
tion (through Correspondence) 
and examination will be Hiitdi 
or English. 

Anyone, who has passed 
Higher Sccondary/Pre-Universit}/ 
Intermediate of any Board or 
University in India, can enrol 
in the (’orrcspondence Course 
with the Bhopal Univcrsiiy, 

New laboratory 
inaugurated 

THE Nuclear Magnetic Resonance 
Laboratory, jji the Department 
ofCheinisiiy of the Guru Nanak 
University, wa.s inaugurated 
recently by Professor S. M. 
Mukerjee. 

The Nuclear Magnetic Rcson- 
asice Spectrometer, the only one 
in the Stares of Haryana, Punjab, 
Himachal Pradesh. Jammu >S’. 
Kashmir, Chandigarh and Rajas¬ 
than, costing Rs. 6.5 lakhs and 
imported from Zechoslovakia, 
installed in this laboratory, has 
started working. It would be 
available for some specialised 
measurements to the researchers 
and technicians of other institu¬ 
tions and organisations as well. 

Apart from this Spectrometer, 
other equipment installed in the 
Chemistry Laboratory includes; 
X-ray Dilfraction Equipment, 
Mossbaucr Spectrometer, Infrared 
Spectrophotometer, UV/Visible 
Spectrophotometer, Differential 
Thermal Analysis Equipment. 
Gas Chromatography Unit, 
Magnetic Susceptibility Measure¬ 


ment Asssinbiy, Hydrogenation, 
High Pressure and Normal 
Pressure and Electro Analytical 
Equipment, as well. 

UAS team 
vists APAU 

WITH a view to study the growth, 
development and achievements 
of research, education and exten¬ 
sion in agriculture and allied 
sciences, a 9-member team re¬ 
presenting the Board of Regents, 
University of Agricultural 
Sciences (UAS), Bangalore visi¬ 
ted the Andhra Pradesh Agricul¬ 
tural Universiry (APAU) recently. 
Mr. S. Vittal Rao, Headquarters 
Deputy Director Research. APAU 
accompanied the team and look 
the members on a guided tour 
of the Rajcndranagar Campus. 

The members visited the All 
India Coordinated Projects of 
Poultry. Rice and Sorghum as 
also the Agriculture and Live 
Stock Research Institutes, Col¬ 
leges of Agriculture and Vetcria- 
nary Science. 


Classilication 
Research Conference 

THE Third International Study 
Conference on Classification Re¬ 
search will be held at the Bhabha 
Atomic Research. Trombay, 
during January 6-11, 1975. The 
Conference is being organised by 
the International Federation for 
Documentation and the Com¬ 
mittee on Classification Research 
and is co-sponsored by the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organisation 
(UNESCO). The Bhabha Atomic 
Research Centre will be the host. 
The theme of the Conference is: 
Ordering Systems for Global In¬ 
formation Networks. The subjects 
covered will be : (1) Linguistic 

Research in Classification and 
Information Processing. (2) Recent 
Developments in the Theory 
of Classification and the Role of 
Classification and Other Switching 
Mechanisms in Global Informa¬ 
tion Network, and (3) Impact of 
Modern Technology on Informa¬ 
tion Systems, 



"We decided to make it permanently airborne because it Is being 
blown up into the sky by students half the time-.." 
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Immigrants educational needs 

U.K. to set up special unit 


THE British Govcrninent is to 
establisJi a new unit in the Depart¬ 
ment of Education and Science 
to consider, among other things, 
matters connected with educa¬ 
tional disadvantage and the edu¬ 
cation of immigrants. 

Terms of reference 

The terms of reference of the 
educational disadvantage unit 
are: 

To serve as a focal point for 
consideration of matters, at 
all stages of education; connected 
with educational disadvantage 
andthe education of immigrants; 

To influence the allocation of 
resources in the interests of im¬ 
migrants and those identified, on 
the best currently ava/lable cri¬ 
teria, as suffering educational 
disadvantage; 

To develop, in association with 
the assessment of performance 
unit, other relevant criteria to im¬ 
prove this identification; and 

To establish suitable arrange¬ 
ments for promoting good prac¬ 
tice by the educational system in 
its treatment of the disadvantaged 
and of immigrants. 

The Government has welcomed 
the ^lec! Committee’s report and 
accepted that it contains valuable 
suggestions for action. Although 
the Education Service has achiev¬ 
ed significant successess in meet¬ 
ing the needs of immigrants and 
their children, the Government 
agrees that much remains 
to he done. It accepts that 
members of the immigrant com¬ 
munities recently established in 
Britain have specific educational 
needs, and believes that where 
immigrants and their descendants 
live in the older urban and indus¬ 
trial areas the majority of their 
children arc likely to share with 
indigenous children of those areas 
the educational disadvantages as> 


sociated with an impoverished 
environment. 

Special bdp 

Immigrant pupils will accor¬ 
dingly benefit increasingly from 
special help for all those suffering 
educational disadvantage. But 
at the same time this special help 
must be given with due regard to 
the distinct needs of different 
ethnic groups and of individuals 
whatever their origin. The While 
Paper affirms the importance 
w'hichihc Government attachcN to 
advancement of racial harmony 
and the part to be played by the 
Education Service in the achieve¬ 
ment of this aim. 

Referring lo the responsibility 
resting on teachers to enable 
pupils and students to learn more 
about the cultural traditions of 
the countries of emigration as well 
as of Britain, the White Paper 


welcomes the recently published 
report—“Teacher Education for 
a Multi-cultural Society'’-~of a 
joint working party of the Com¬ 
munity Relations Commission and 
the Association of Teachers in 
Colleges and Departments of 
Education. Reference is also 
made to the work m hand to pro¬ 
duce curriculum materials on the 
theme of education for a multi¬ 
racial society. 

PG course in 
Journalism 

DELHI University is likely to 
start a post-graduate course in 
Journalism from the next aca¬ 
demic session. The department is 
likely to function on the pattern 
of [^Ihi School of Economics. 
U will have facilities for research 
as well. Uplil now the Univer¬ 
sity of Delhi ditl not have any 
course In Journalism. A commi¬ 
ttee has been constituted by the 
university to suggest the details 
of the course. 

As early lis 1954. the university 
thought of .starting a diploma 
course but the proposal could 
not nuUCDalisc as the Panjab 
University at that lime was al- 


school. 



"Sonny boy, so you found a mistake In the text book. Have 
you ever stopped to think that ft might have been put there for 
boys to correct as a part of their education ?** 
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ready running a diploma course 
and tfte classes were held in one 
of the colleges of the Delhi Uni¬ 
versity, Since then various 
attempt have been nude. In 
view of the local demand for 
journalists in different spheres, 
the university has decided to 
consider the matter urgently and 
a fun time Master’s degree course 
may be instituted shortly. At 
present only BHU. Calcutta, 
Mysore and Punjab Agricultural 
Univesity offer post-graduate 
course is Journalism. 


Students on 
Academic Council 

DELHI University will have for 
the first time students representa¬ 
tion on its Academic Council. 
Under the amended constitution 
of the Academic Council five .stu¬ 
dents of the university would be 
sjeting along with other academic.^ 
on this decision-making body. 
One student shall be a research 
student, two post-graduates and 
two under-graduaic students. The 
student members shall have such 
qualifications lor ehgibiUty and 
shall be elected in such a manner 
as may be laid down by the ordi¬ 
nances in that behalf. They shall 
hold office for one year. The 
fgprcsentatkm of teachers has also 
been altered. There would be 
twenty teachers of the university 
elected from among themseivcb by 
the tcach^ and there shall be at 
least four Readers, two women 
teachers, one teacher from the 
Faculty of Medical Sciences in¬ 
cluding Ayurvedic and Unani 
systems of Medicines and one tea¬ 
cher from the non-medical facul¬ 
ties imparting instruction in other 
prof^ional courses. 


Physiological 

Scientists 

Conference 

NEW Delhi hosted the 26th 
International Congress of Phy¬ 
siological scientists this year. 
The President of India. Mr, 
Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed, formally 
inaugurated it on October 20, 
1974. There were about 2000 
delegates. The largest foreign 
contingent came from the USA. 
It is for the first time that this 
conference is being held in India. 
Dr. Hargobind Khorana gave the 
key address at the inaugural 
function and explained his work 
in the field of Genetics. Dr. 
Karan Singh, Union Minister of 
Health and Family Planning. 
Professor Yng\'e Zotlerman. 
President of the Iniernational 
Union of Physiological Scientists 
and Dr. B. K, Anar.d. President 
of the 26th Congress also ad¬ 
dressed the Conference. Dr. S.K. 
Manchanda. Secretary-General 
of the Congress read message.^ 
received from all parts of the 
world. (Detailed report will be 
pubiised in the next issue). 

Punjabi Varsity 
Honours 
Dr. Khorana 

Dr. Hargobind Khorana. the 
Indian-born American Scientist 
and Ns>blc Laureate who visited 
tjic country in connection with 
the 26th International Congress 
of Physiological Scientists was 
conferred the Honorary Degree of 
Doctor of .Science by tlic Punjabi 
University. Patiala, at a special 
function held in New Delhi. He 
has also been made Fellow' of the 
All India Institute of Medical 
Sciences. While receiving the de¬ 
gree from Shri M.M, Choudhury', 
Chancellor of the University. 
Dr. Khorana remarked that his 
home-coming liad been rewarded 
in. very many ways. Dr. Khorana 
intends visiting various research 
centres in the country to explain 
his present work w'hich has 
centred round the construc¬ 


tion of the DNA molecules. Dr. 
Khorana has been elected mem¬ 
ber of the National Academy of 
Sciences, Washington. He is 
also the Fellow of the American 
Association for the Advancement 
of Science. 

Madurai V. C. 
passes away 

THL Vice-Chancellor of 
Madurai University, Dr. M. 
Varadarajan died on October 
10. 1974 at General Hospital, 
Madras. 

Dr. Varadarajan, 62, has 
been Vice-Chancellor since 
February 1971. Born in April 
1912 at Tiruppatur, North 
Arcbt District, he served as 
lecturer, professor and head 
of the department During 
his tenure as Vice-Chancellor 
of Madurai University he was 
responsible for introducing 
correspondencecourse, Madu¬ 
rai being the first university 
to do so. An eminent Tamil 
scholar Dr. Varadarajan had 
written about 75 books com¬ 
prising short stories, novels, 
literary' criticism and linguis¬ 
tics. He was awarded the 
Sahitya Akademi Award for 
his novel *Agal Vilakku.' He 
was the recipient of Honorary 
Degree of D. Liu from Illinois 
University. Among the coun¬ 
tries visited by late Dr. 
Varadarajan were USSR, 
Malaysia, Singapore. Paris, 
Ceylon, England, Germany, 
Ua'ly. etc. 

Glowing tributes were paid 
to the memory of Dr. 
Varadarajan by the State 
Education Mmister, Health 
Minister and the Chief Minis¬ 
ter of Tamil Nadu. The 
Governor. Mr. K. K. Shah, 
who is the Chancellor of the 
University said that he “was 
one of the most successful 
vice-chancellors at a time 
when it was difficult to create 
rapport with the younger 
generation.” The Pro-Chan¬ 
cellor described the death of 
Dr. Varadarajan as “an 
irreparable loss to Tamil and 
the Tamil world.” 
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urvrvERsm’ of joohpik 

(Establishment Branch) 
Adm^timnent No. 6/74 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the 
following posts :— 

t. Profes4M' of Hindi 

Scale; Rs. 1100-50-1300-60-1600. 

Qualifications : Essential : 

(а) A first or high s«:ond class Master’s 
degree of an Indian University or 
equivalent qualification of a foreign 
University in the subject concerned. 

(б) Either a research degree of a Doc¬ 
torate standard or published work 
of a high standard. 

' Teaching experience at a Univer¬ 
sity or College of about 10 v'ears 
with at least five years of post¬ 
graduate work and experience of 
uiding research. 

Professor of I.aw 

Scale ; Rs. 1100-50-1300-60-1600. 

Qualifications ; Essential ; 

(0 A first class LL.M. or LL B. with a 
post-graduate degree in Humanities 
or Social Sciences with about five 
years e.xperiencc at bar. 

{b) .Administrative and teaching expe¬ 
rience of at least five years as Head 
of an Institution. 

y. Reader in Ceologv 

Scale : Rs, 700-50-1250. 

Qualtficaiions ; Essential : 

(a) A first or high second class Master’s 
degree of an Indian University or 
equivalent qualification of a foreign 
Uaiversity in the subject concern¬ 
ed. 

{b} A research degree of a Doctorate 
standard or some published work, 
(c) Experience of teaching post-gra¬ 
duate classes for at least 5 years. 

Posts carry allowances and other 
benefits as may be admissible under rules 
from time to lime. 

Qualifications as mentioned above 
may be relaxed in cases of candidates 
who are otherwise found suitable. The 
University reserves the right to consider 
tte cases of persons for appoinlm^l as 
Professors or make offers to persons 
who may not have applied. Higher 
starting salary is possible to exceplio 
nally qualified candidates. Persons 
applying from abroad will be considered 
m absentia. 

Application forms can be obtained 
from the undersigned for which a 
crossed Indian Postal Order for Rs. V- 
endorsed in favour of the Regjstrar, 
Jodbpur University payable at Jodhpur 
be sent alongwtth a self-addressed enve¬ 
lope of 24 >11 cms. bearing postage 
stamps of 85 paise. Tte last date for 
receipt of applications is NoYCiid>cr 
20, 1974. The Vic&-Chancelk»r may at 
hts discretion condone delay in receipt 
^ applications. 

S. Ch^crabarti 
REGISTRAR 


S.4LTIASHTRA UNIVEaiSITV 

APPLICATIONS in ‘the prescribed 
form are invited for the post of PRINCI¬ 
PAL for University conducted (1) Sir 
P.P Institute of Science and (2) M.J. 
College of Commerce. BKavnasar in the 
scale of Rs. TOCMB-1100, 

The posts arc pcnruincnt and carry 
benefit of Confributory' Provident Fund. 
Deames.s allowance will be paid as per 
ml^. Free housing accommodation 
will be provided. Higher initial pay 
in the Kale may be considered in case of 
exceptionally qualified and experienced 
persons. Qualifications and experience 
rekixablc in special cases Candidates 
in employment must submit their 
applications through their present emp¬ 
loyers. Candidates if not knowing 
Gujarati will be required to pick-un 
wittyn a reasonable period. Age ordi¬ 
narily not exceeding 55 years. 

The candidate must have the minimum 
qualifications and experience necessary 
for recognition as a Professor and 
at least ten years teaching experience as 
a lecturer and or Professor in a subject 
included in the Science Faculty, (for 
post (f)]. Commerce Faculty, {for post 
(2)1; except languages .Administrative 
expcricfxe as the Head of the I>epari- 
ment in any college ora PhD. Degree 
in Science for post (I). ('»>mmercc 
for post (21 subject will be considered 
as additional qualification. 

Applicaiion forms and details of 
other qualifications and experience 
required will be available from the 
Registrar. Saurashtra University, UnKer- 
sily Campus. Katawad Road. Rajkot 
on sending a self-addressed envelope of 
the size 2.3 >: 11 cms with postage 

stamps worth 65 paise 

Application in six copies accompanied 
by Indian Postal Order for Rs 5/- 
cros-sed in favour of Registrar, Sau- 
rashtra University. University Campas. 
Kalawad Road. Rajkot shtxild reach 
this office on or before 30-11-1974 

Rajkot V. M. Dcaai 

Date REGISTRAR 

THE MAHARAJA S.4Y.AJIRAO UNI- 
VERSm' OF B.ARODA 

Notificsifoo No. 9 

APPLICATIONS in six prescribed fonres 
arc invited on or before 26th December. 
1974 for the followii^ posts. Prescribed 
application forms will be available from 
the undersigned along with the details 
of qualifications on pre-payment of Re. 
I/- by means of Crossed Postal Order. 

1. Professor of Continuir^(Aduit Edu¬ 
cation 

2. Professor of Applied Arts 

3. Professor of Electrical Engineering 
(Power) 

4. University Librarian 

5. Reader in Phywes 

6. Reader in Mathematics 

Scales: ProfcjHor: R,s. 1100-50’1300> 
60-1600, Reader; Rs. 'TOO-SO-IZSO: 


Plus D.A., H.R.A., P.F. and Gratuity 
benefit as per University Rules. 

Candidates if called for interview will 
have to come for interview at their 
own expense. The application form 
should be atrompanied by Crossed l^tal 
Order of Rs. 7-50. 

K.A. Amin. 

UNIVERSITY REGISTRAR 

UNrVERSm- OF RAJASTHAN 
JAn»LTl 

.Advcrlisemeat No. 2.74 

APPLICATIONS arc invited (through 
proper channel incase of those already in 

employment), so as to reach this office 
on or before 16-12-1974. in the pres¬ 
cribed form available from the Re¬ 
gistrar’s office on pre-payment of Rs. 
4/- (Rs. 2 - extra if required by posi> 
for the undermentioned posts;— 

1- Professors: Economiev-Z, Fr^lish-f. 
Gcograhy-1. Political Science-1. 
Public Administration-1. Sanskrit-!, 
Sixiology-1. Hlndi-l and Mathcntatics- 
I in the grade of Rs. 1100-50-1300-60- 
1600 

2- Readers: Economics-?. Fni:)ixh-2. 
Psycholog,v-l. Political Scrcncc-2. I^ib- 
lic Administration-1. Siviology-J. blu- 
sic-l. Botany-I. Zoology-1. L.aw-1, 
Adult Edttcaiion*J. Chcmisiry.4 (rnclud- 
ing 2 under ihc special .Assistance Priv 
gramme of L1GC ». Business Administ¬ 
ration-! and Accountancy and Ru.sjnev> 
Statstics-I in the grade of Rs. 700-'0- 
!250. 

.3. I,ectiirers: Econ.omlcs-4. Drawing 
and Pa»ni>f^-1. Philosophy-!, Psycho- 
logy-2. Political Science-.). SanskVit-l. 
SocioloRy-2. UrJu-l. Library ScitfrKe-4, 
ZcK>log>-.3. <ieok7|:y-2. floiuny-6. 

< hemistry-fi. Mathematics-). French-!. 
Economic Admn. and I inaiK'ial Mana- 
gemcni-l, .Accountancy and Busiiwss 
Stalislics-2. Business Admini-slration-2, 
Law-3, Music-l. Research Associates 
in South Asia Studies Cenirc-d 
Research .Associates (Chemist ry>-2. 
(Under Special Assistance Programme 
of UGC) X-Ray Analyst (Geology)-1. 
Micro-.Arvalysi-I. (Chemistry), in the 
grade of Rs. 400-40-800-50-950. 

4. AsrtC, Director Phyxlcail EUtuoafion: 

2 in the Scale of Rs. 40(MO-«K)-50-950. 

5. Jnnior Research Fellows; (South 
Asia Studies Centre)-2 on consolidated 
salary of Rs. 300/- p.ro. 

6. Asittant Regiidrar; 3. in the scale 
of Rs. 400-30-640-40-800. 

Details of qualifications etc. may be 
obtained alongwUh the prescribed appli¬ 
cation form or separately as the candi¬ 
date may desire. Bcncfit.s of provident 
fund, D.A. and other allowances will 
be admissible as per University Rules. 
Candidates will be called for interview 
at their own expenses. Retired persons 
need not apply. 

The University reserves the right to 
alter the number of pmts in any cate¬ 
gory or subject. 

L.P. Vai&h 
REGISTRAR 
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PHYSICAL SCIENCFS 

Maftcaatitt 

1 Dudh Nath Singh. Nfultigrade equations. Bhagaipur 
University, 

2 Pale). Sukaran Ram. First order reactants and statisti¬ 
cal theory of turbulence. M.T., Delhi. 

3. Pohanerkar, Sudhakar Uovindrao. Problems in hydro¬ 
dynamics heat transfer and lubrication theory. Marathwada 
University. 

4. Slunna, Sunil Kumar. Application of the solution of 
Integral equations in the dclcrminatior of orbits, rthagalpur 
University. 

Physks 

1. Bhandari, Surendra Singh. Mossbauer effect and Its 
applications. University of Udaipur. 

Gupta. .Mohan Lai. Charactei i/ation and applications 
of monolithic integrated circuit resistors and capacitors. M.T. 
IXlhl. 

Prabhakaran. A.K. Impurity.induced lattice vibrational 
modes in non-mctallic crystals. M.T. Delhi. 

Chemistry 

1. Goudai'. Timmanagaud Ramanagoud. I*hysict><hcmical 
inve.siigation.5 on eotnpkxes of some transition metals. Karna- 
tak University. 

2. Khann.!. Iiidresh. A study of some plant saponias. 
University of Delhi. 

L Manukiwala. S ('. Studios in chalkoncs and related com¬ 
pounds. Gujarat University, 

4. Mmdia. Mahavir Singh- Kinetics and mechanism of 
oxidation of svwirc organic compounds (.Aldehydes)- Univer¬ 
sity of Udaipur. 

5. Patel. S.B. Physico-chemical studies of s)^tenis contain¬ 
ing ccMul(»e and solutions of cross-linking compounds. Guja¬ 
rat University. 

6. Rcnganijan. K. Aryliodoso acetates as oidanls. Uni¬ 
versity of Madras. 

7. Robert, D.N. Physico-chemical studies in the separation 
of coumarin.s. Indore University. 

8. Rochlani. Mohan Lai. Photometric studies of the com¬ 
plexes formed by iroiKholitre ctirale with folic acid and with 
glycine. Indore University. 

9. Shah, R-V. Synthi^s of compound of pystological 
interest: Synthesis of basic nmdiy and thiazolidinony. Gujarat 
Univa-sity. 

10. Sri^stava, Jai Narain. Studies on fhiotropolorTe and i#s 
metal chelates. University of Delhi. 

Elnglneering & Technolt^cy 

1. Bcherc, Shrikrishna Narayon. Studies in fats and oils. 
NasMir University. 


2. Mohammad Rafique Uliah. The study of the polyphe¬ 
nols of tea and their role in tea manufacture. University of 
Gauhaii. 

3. Want, Ali Mohammad. Electromyogram synthesis 
based on fibre potential .summation and muscle electromechani¬ 
cal dynamics. l.I.T., Delhi. 

BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

Biocbeniistry 

1. Chakravarty, Tapan. Infiuence of visual deprivation 
and visual siimulaiion on the activities of some enzymes and 
on the contents of protein and nucleic acids in the optic lobs of 
pigeon. Nagpur University. 

Kotaiiv 

1. Thakcr, Dharmendrakumar Natwarlal. Floristic and 
cihnoboianical studies on Kawant range forests in Central 
Gujarat. M.S. University of Baroda. 

Zioolt^y 

1. Balasiibramanian, K.S. Experimental studies On the role 
of pineal and phoio-periLHJism on the hypolhalamohypophy- 
scal-icsilcular system in Indian weaver bird, Ploceus philip- 
piniis. l.'nivenvliy of Delhi. 

2. Dabke. A.T. Study of mutagenesis in presence of pro¬ 
tein deficiency in rats. Indore University. 

3. Lohgaonkar. .Ashok La.\manrao. Biological studies on 
the clam lamellidens corrianue. Marathwada University. 

4. Mehta, Dinesh Kumar Fannalal. Study on the biology 
of Ophiocephalus gechua (Hamilton Buchanan). Marathwada 
Universi^. 

5. Quazi Armaiunisa. Biological studies in Indian pul¬ 
monale snail lymnaea. Marathwada University. 

6. Sriramachaiidra Muriy. Vajipeyavajula. Studies on the 
taxonomy of fishes of the family cyprinidae and on some as¬ 
pects of biology of Barbus (Punitas) sarana (Hamilton Buchanan 
1822) from lake Kolleru. Andhra Pradesh, India. Andhra 
University. 

Agriculture 

1. Gandhi, Anand Prakash. Studies on soil factors affect¬ 
ing suitability of irrigation waters to salt tolerance of some 
crops. University of Udaipur. 

2. Jadhav, Sampat Bhagwaiitrao, Studies on the effect of 
soil moisture regimes and nitrogen levels on, Sorghum hybrid, 
CSH-4, Sorghum vulgare (Pers), Mahatma Phule Krishi 
Vidyapeelh. 

5. Khandciwal, GopaKal. Studies on (he blight disease of 
cucurb its caused by Alternaria cucumerina (E &E) Elliot. Uni¬ 
versity of Udaipur. 

4. Masih Prasad. Effect of different quality irrigation wa- 
tes on soil properties and crop growth with special refmnce to 
magnisimn. University of Udaipur. 
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5, SomaanU LaxinHal. Studies on compositfbn, transfor- 

niatioa aad rcrie ei organic in sotne are^ of 

R^ja^han. University of Udaipur. 

6. Viraj. Studies on transformalic«is and movement of 
urea in sotic Punjab scmIs. Punjab Agricultural University. 

VeCeciaary Stneoee 

1. Gurdev Singh. Stitdies on the epidemiology and patho- 
Ic^ of Marek's disease. Punjab Agricultural University. 

2. Raja, E. Ebenerer. Parasitic infw:lions in rodents, es¬ 
pecially those communicable to man and animals. University 
of Madras. 

3. Ralhi. Sukhvir Singh, Studies on growth, reproduction 
and production in Hary'ana cattle and their crosses with exotic 
breeds. Harayana Agricultural University. 

4. Shaikh, Meera Mohiuddm. Studies on the ell'ects of 
a Bat oxm on monkeys. hLonkan Krishi Vidyupecth. 

SOCIAL SCIE.\C£S 

Psy^ology 

1. Agrawal, Kri.shna Gopai. Self image and i>ccupaiit>nal 
r(^ perception in relation to work moiivaiion. Universiiy 
cd* Udaipur. 

PoUtkal Science 

1. Deshmukh, Pramod Kumar. A study of the d^Ktrinc of 
judicial review in India- University of Jalvilpur. 

2. Ram Nond Singh. Government and polilic^ in Bihar. 

Bhagalpur University. 

3. Shah. B-C. .A study of the problems of the ParKhnyati 
Raj In Gujarat. Gujarat University. 

Ecoitoraics 

I. Chatierji, Sushimta. Regional economic development of 
Madhya Pradesh, Vikram University. 

J. Sharma. Kamia Devi. Socio-economic study of wofx>en 
employees in Bhopal Citv. Vikram University, 

E^cation 

1. Mehta, SIddhida Janardan. An investigation into the 
effectiveness of programmed material in English for developing 
reatUng ability. M.S. University of Baroda. 

2. Tluanga, Lai Nun. Examination as a mode of measure¬ 
ment. UnivCTsity of Gauhati. 

3. Verraa, Jagdish Prasad. A comparative study cf ad¬ 
ministrative problems of single and double shift secondary 
schools in Rajasthan- University of Udaipur. 

MftBflgmMt 

1. Tadayon, Eskanadar. industrial buying behaviour 
source loyalty in the purchase of PVC in India. University of 
DeSii. 

HUMANITIES 

miosopiiy 

I. Haj3di>a, Laxnu. Ramcharitmanas meio Avdet darshan 
ke tatwa. Indore University. 


LUvtlstks 

1. Varau^SurethlCtnMr. Hindiuthiintv. 
v«^y. 

litemtnre 

English 

1. Pathak, Ushadcvi p. Indian eloqiuncc in F.ft g liah. 

S.N.D.T. University. 

Smskrit 

I. Bagai. Saniosh. a o-iticai study of the V»hntt Pnrua. 
Uaiversity of Delhi. 

2- BaJeshwar Prasad Singh. Ashabirdal ke sant. Magadh 
University. 

Goel, Sharda. Religion and philosophy of the Pudma 
Puraua University of Delhi. 

4- Jha. Krishna Chandra. The Tripura-Rahasya of Hsri- 
tayana. University of Delhi. 

5. Sharma, .Mahesh Chandcr. Sk&ha atankar in Sao^u:^ 
gadykavya. University of Jammu. 

ifinJi 

1. Gupta. .Ashalaia. Adhunik. Hindi Krishna kavya mein 
Krishan bhavana ka vitas: Bhariendu yug se 1960 tak. Jiwaji 
tiniversits. 

2- Paiichdl. Shakuniala Sudhakarrao, Bihari kce bhasha. 
Marathv^ada Universiu. 

3. Mv-’v*.*? Kufttar. A’ui-Aata prdSfhdti kc Mtn- 
handh oKin sattoiri kaviia Lj anushcclan. Vikram Univer¬ 
sity. 

4. Verdia. Manju. prenKhandotiar Hindi upanyas meio 
dampataya mulyon ka sankraman University of Udaipur. 

Marathi 

I. Kulkarnl. Vishnu Naroyan. Marathi lalit sah&iyatil 
nisang. Shivaji University. 

Guiarad 

I. Shah. P-A Gmarati sahityama kamavatino vikasiane- 
shivdasni kamavaiini vartani adhikrut vachoa. Gujarat 
University 

2- Sheth. K-V. Jayawant Pandit krul Steungar Mtntjah 
charitra rag shilvali charitra rag. Gujarat U iuv enl t y. 

fine Arts 

I. Betkikar, Vasaai Hari. Pxobkins and possibilities of 
rormal criticism with Special refermc^ to the Tn^***^ mimature 
painting- M.S. University of Baroda. 

History 

1. Arora, Joginder. Relation of wift the 

major Slates of Rajputana, 1707-1740 A.D. Udvenify of 
Udaipur. 

2. Trivedi, D.C. BhiPs of Qi^jarat: A culloral study. 
Saura^tra University, 
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A list of select articles cutled from periodicals 
received in AiU Library during October-November 1974 


EDUCAiTIONAL PHIUMWPHV Rudra, Ashok. “Why do wc not get good research students in 

economics?/* Economic and Political Weekly 9 (36); 7 


AirziHi> JecqsM. "Educalional disputes.” Eacoun/er 4l (5j; 
Nov 73: 40-8. 

Kowe. Mkhad. “Social lecture.” Twtes Higher Educaiion 
Sapplemem (/3S); 7 June 74.16. 

Jo t^mond's. “Time to reassess whai is valuable in the ethos 
of the university.” lintrs Higher Education Stipplemeni 
(145): 26 July 74;!’, 

Setevemaker. C and Katie, J. “Dutch view of the ethics of 

university education.” Higher Educalion and Research in the 
hfeiherlamis 18 (1); 1974: 14-13. 

EDtXATIONM. PSYCHOLOGY 

Bridges, David. “Group examines problem of (he silent slu* 
dent”, rimer Higher Education Suppienient (138); 7 June 

74;6. 

Fitrtli, HrG. Beyond tite information given. Timci Higher 

EducathM SiiflplemeHt June 74:15. 

EOLCATIONAL AOMINISTRATtON 

Haitey. Stephen K. ‘ Helping professors (and therefore stu¬ 
dents) to grow,” Chronicle of Higher Editcat ion 8 (34); 2K May 
74;24. 

“British Universities: Aulonomv Vs iuTOuntability.” tmiw- 
r/rv .Vfwy 12 (8); Aug 74;I2-14. 

’■fcarning a ctxjrtterfeil education: Tricks of the diploirui mill 
trade.’* BaHetin ItE£ 28 June 74:14. 

“£d«calion‘ Going under uiUi noiKhall.ince.’' (Editorial). 
lixofitmuc and Poliiical H'erk/v 9 (37); 14 Sept 74:1557. 

Galie^Leon. ' Democratic case against the democratic colleges.” 
Journal oj Higher Education 44 (9); Dec 7.3:716-29. 

AfttnrOt Stanley-. “New pressures on admissions systems.” 
(jHiiersiry Affairs July 74:9. 

“New routes for the administrator.” Time% Higher Educaiioa 
Supplement (145); 26 July 74:12. 

‘•Universities: of irrelevance with irreverence." (Editorial). 
Economic and Political Weekly 9 (.35); 31 Aug 74:1462-3. 

Van Dyne, Larry. “Restore amity in governance, kerr unit 
urges.” Chronicle of Higher hduruiUm 7 (29): 23 Apr 73: 
1.4, 

TEACHING AND RESEARCH 

GiM», Fran<»s. “Sclf-instrociion coui-sc could transfonn 

iTOthodS.” Thnes Higher Educaiiorf S;pplemem (150); .30 Aug 

74:4. 


Sept 74:1535. 

Shore, Bruce M- “Strategics for the implementation of modular 
Instruction and their implications in university education.” 
Journal of Higher Education 44 (9); Dec 73: 680-97. 

SCIENCE EDUCATION 

Dickson. David. *‘Scientists agree on symptoms but not on 
diagnosis or cure.” Times Higher Education Supplement 
(145), 26 July 74:7. 

Kuhn. ThiMnas. **On scientific knowledge.** Timet Higher 
Educaihn Suppiemeni (145); 26 July 74:11. 

Metlanhy. Kenneth. “Disorganisation of scientific research.” 
Minerva 12 (1); Jan 74:67-82, 

COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 
AND 

COUNTRY STUDIES 

Atberl, Tim. “Dons fear political lakeover.** Times Higher 
Education Supplement (137); 31 May 74:11. 

Cane. Alan, “Something modern in stale of Denmark.” 
Times Higher Education (150); 30 Aug 74:6. 

Chak. Jan. “Eastern Europe has troubles too as education 
seeks new role.” Times Higher Education Supplement (150); 
30 Aug 74:IV, 

“Cloistered comn-iunc on a Florentine hillside?'*. Tinted Higher 
Educ'jtioa Supplement (150); 30 Aug 74: IV. 

Embling. Jack. “Lesson from America in Carn^ie's three key 
words.” Times Higher Education Supplement (150); 30 
Aug ^4: 11. 

Halsey. A.H. “Looking to the future in the town that pioneer¬ 
ed student power.** Tmees Higher Education Suj^meat 
(lyO); 30 Aug 74;i. 

King, Edsmod. “Twilight of the universi*ies’ can prec^Je a 
new dawn.” Tintes Higher Education Stg>p!cm^t (150); 
30 Aug 74:11. 

KJoss* Gunther. ‘‘In search of Humboldt’s siax^^or.” Times 
Higher Edacai ion (150); 30 Aug 74:111. 

Krishnamoarthy. G.S. “Educational explosion and its eflects 
on the composition of scientific and technical manpower.” 
Mznpower Journsi! 0 <4): Jan-Mar 74; 105-19. 

Morgin, Ccor*e. “French evolution opens the closed sh<^ of 
academicism.” Times Higher hdttcation Supplement (ITO); 
30 Aug 74: Il[. 

Sinmjti. Albert. “World of differeno? and the Ihreat to f-arii- 
ing.*' Time: Higher Fducathn Supplement Aug74:1. 
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CHAONICUE OF HIGHER EDUCATION & RESEARCH Deccmbcr 1974 Re. 1.25 







smmi GUIAIUT UNIVatSTTY 
aiMeMlom GMe, ^^RA74. 


AWLICATION^ «« /nifWd for »he 
case Analyst in the D^[}ftrt< 
Industrial Maaafc- 
€rf t^s Uaiwsity. 

Ai^BcaiU nui^ possess r (i) M.B.A. 
of any ImJian or Foreign tJni- 
veistiy in at least Second Class ot equi- 
grade. 

OR 

07) A high ^adc point pc«i*Graduate 
Diploma io Business Admii-istration of 
the Indian of Matagetnenr. 

Ahfsedabad or the Indian Institute of 
Masagement. Calcutta. 


OR 

OiV) Al feast Second CIa.ss Master’s 
D^ree in any of the subjects usually 
tau^t fn Post-Graduate Programmes in 
Business and Industrial Management 
AND Ori«iU»tion in the overall field of 
Management received in programmes 
like the Graduation Progran^mes 
aCAME) of Stanford University or the 
International Teachers Programme ot 
the Harvard University or some other 
simitar programme. 

Preference will be gi\€n to one who 
has a good background of Economics 
and also has taken his M B A. or some 

sation in Marketing Management. Pro- 
sessiem of some business experience, 
consultancy experience, or experience 
of case writing or research project u id 
Ik ctmsicfered as an additional quali- 
ficaiion. 

A candidate not posscssn'-g know¬ 
ledge of Gujarati, if appointed, will be 
required to acquire working knowledge 
of Gujarati within the period of proba¬ 
tion. which shall be two years, ^^icd 
^mdirlate will be required to join at 
short ncrtice. 

The salary scate is Rs. .iWKMO-t?00-5(l- 
950. D.A. H.R.A.. C.l -A. and other 
benefits »fJf be available under the 
rules of the Universiry in forc« from 
time to time. 

£ight copies of tte applicalton should 
be subn^ied on the prescribed form, 
which cart be had from tte undersigned 
on payment of Re. 1in cash or by 
Postal Order with a scif-addressed enve¬ 
lope of 23 cm X 13 cm sire, duly stamp¬ 
ed with Rc. 0-50 Paisc. The last date for 
recent trf the applicatibft is 14-12-1974- 


SURAT: 

Date : d-ll-1974 


G. A. Desai 
REGISTRAR 


SHIVAJI UNIVl^rrY, KOUmFUR 


APH.ICATIONS are invited Tor the 
foj tending posts r— _ , 

One R^er each m Riysics (Theore¬ 
tical Physics or Solid State Physics Or 
Elet^onics), Oiemfetry (Orga¬ 

nic) and H^ory. 


One Locturar each in Riysics (Tltto- 
r^tca! Physics or Solid Stafe or 

Efectrcftiks), Botany (Ecology or ^to- 
or Micfoblcd^, Zwogy (Bid- 
<*fmeby). Otemi^ (OreUtK), 
m^tiy (Inorganick Mathematics Sa¬ 
tisfies) and nro tectuim in Ei^i^ 

PAY SC.4LE : 

Reader . Rs. 700-SO-IZS0. 

Lecturer ; Rs. 40(MO«)0-50-950. 

OUALinCATIONS A EXreRIENCE: 

(1) Reeder : (A) A Doctorate Degree 
of at^ fccognis^ University Indian or 
Foreign with at least Second Class 
eitlicr at Bachelor’s or Master’s Degree 
and published independent research 
work. 

(B) Sex-en years experience of teach¬ 
ing Post-Graduate clas.^. 

(2i Lecturer r (Al A f irst or SecomI 
Class Master’s Degree OR 

(.B> A Doctorate Degree with at 
least Sec^.d Class Bachelor’s Degree 
OR (O Any Other equivalenl degree 
or degrees of am Indian or f oreign 
University. (Dj Five Year's experience 
of reaching Graduatc<l4ssirs at the 
special or principal level (wherever 
applicable- 

.PtaniVTclhfti jvtinlicatino .CticnKx 
copies;, can be had from the Universiiy 
office. Desirous candidates are requested 
to send Indian Postal Order of Rc. 1- 
along with self*ad<Jness«d envelope of 
Rs. 0-50 Pane. 

Two copies of applications along with 
tvoecssary enclosures should reach the 
Registrar. Shivaji Univeruty. Vidya- 
nagar. Kolhapur-41 b004, on or before 
iSih Dec^ber. 1974- 
No SU'EstlPGn25 Usha llhapc 

Date : 16-11-1974 REGISTRAR 


BERHAiVfPUR UMVERSITY 

BHANJA BIHAR* BERH.-kMPfR-7 
(CANJAM) 

No. 8809, AdmyBU/74 |lcr|iampur-7 
The 8tii November, 1974 

Advcrtla cm cat 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the 
Followtng teaching posts the P.G. 
D^rtmcnls for this University. 


Plus adkiwances as 

bs titt L^ivmity fnan time to tinw, 

C^lfieaBon lad Eaparfanee 
Rftrtiic|ttrt<rf Rft d 0f C B c ww i wte } 

The Candidal shaM have;— 

(i) A Flm or Set^Mid Chuss Master's 

(with at tease 48% mu-ks) hi tfse 

subject. 

(ii) A doctorate depec or published 
oi equivaimt ttandUpnl. 

tiil) Teaching experience In a Coffege 
or tn a University department for at l^tst 
8 years in the swbjwt of which 2 years 
pr^erably he in P.G. Causes. 

(iv) Caparily to guide research shall be 
re^rded as an addiiitma) qualificaii<Ni. 

QualirieathM for Ibe Post of Lcctortf 
(Polltfea) Science, Zoology > 

The Candidate shall have a firq or 
Second Cla.'i.s Mnstcr's degree (with at 
least 48% marks) in the subject. 

Seven copies of the prescribed appli¬ 
cation forms will he supplied to the 
Candidates from the cWfice of the under- 
xipncd on pavmcnl of Rs. I -50 paisc in 
person or by Bank Draft drawn on Ihc 
Stale Bank of Indio, nr by Money Order 
in favour of the Registrar. Berhampur 
Uriverxiiy, Bhanja Bihar. Bcrhjtmpuf-7 
along wilh a scir-addressed envelope 
measuring 2:i ■ 10 ems affixed with 
postage stamps worth 0-85 pnise. 

The applications duly filled in along 
v\iih aiiesied true copies c»f certilkates 
tet-.'.imc»niaK and publicaitorts, cic,. 
should reach the undcrsipicd on or 
before Ihc date speciDed below. AppM- 
cations received after the due dale will 
not be entertained. 

Lecturer Political Science : 7-I2*1974 

Reader Economics and lecturer Zoo¬ 
logy; 21-12-1974 

C andidates who ate m wrvice should 
apply through proper channels. 

f^rsons in Government service selec¬ 
ted for ^ipointment shah be allowed 
leave salary and pensiem conlribulion for 
on': year only if they wish to retain their 
lien under Government. 

The prescribed period of experience 
for i-hc posts will be calculated up to tjw 
last date fixed for the receipt of the appU 
cation. 

S^.R.C. Ratfuru 

registrar 


SI. Subject 

No. 

f. Economics 

2. political Science 

3. Zoology 
Scale eX my: 

<t) Reader: 

(ti> Lecturers: 


Vacant posts No. of vacancies 


I^eadcr 

Lecturer 

lecturer 


One 

Two (On ad hoc basts) 
One (Tcir^w^ry ) 


Ks. 700-50-1250/- 
hs. 400-40-800-50-950/- 
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Our Commerce Education 

THE importance of commerce education in the 
modern age of industrial development with 
sophisticated business operations can hardly be 
minimised. Commerce education has to play a vital 
role in the management of industries, trade and 
commerce, transportation, insurance houses and 
finally government departments such as commercial 
taxes, income taxes, auditing, etc. Commerce 
education aims at preparing personnel of various 
types for the different layers of management of 
business and government houses. It prepares per¬ 
sonnel for wide spectrum of job opportunities avail¬ 
able in the world of busiriess and industries, which 
are non-scienlific and non-engineering. There is a 
big controversy regarding the character and nature 
of commerce education. Some regard it as a liberal 
education and equate it with other social sciences 
and some regard it as a technical education. In 
fact, commerce education is both liberal and techni¬ 
cal in character. The technical and liberal character 
of commerce education varies in its dimensions 
depending on the nature of competencies required for 
personnel working in different positions, 

At the initial level it is expected to prepare 
typists, stenographers, book-keepers, despatchers, 
salesmen, receptionists, telephpne operators and so 
on. Here, the nature of job requirements is such 
Chat a gmera? profidency in (he fanguage of 
work, and skills and compNClencles pertaining to 
specific jobs of the nature mentioned above have 
to be developed. These workers are not required 
to Kelp the management in policy-making nor are 
they entrusted with any responsible assignment to 
exercise their discretion. They perform routine 
works in an automatic manner. What is required 
of these workers is the quickness, promptness and 
regularity. They should have developed these traits 
in their schooling to effectively function in industrial 
and business houses of today. According to the 
national pattern of education such workers can be 
trained at the higher secondary or junior college 
levels. 

At the intermediary level commerce education 
prepares office assistants, marketing assistants, office 
supervisors, commercial clerks, accounts clerks, etc. 
These personnel should have standard proficiency in 
the tangua^ of work along with the specialist 
compentencics. These personnel arc entrusted with 
responsible work and function as aids to policy- 
makingforthe higher officials. They are expected 
to work in a team spirit, prepare and furnish correct 
information, draft letters, notes, memoranda, prepare 
circular letters, tenders, etc., and write accounts. 

These persons arc expected to have good grounding 
in language and broad in outlook and understanding 
of the problems of their works and be suggestive to 
the solution of the problems. These personnel are 
required to exercise their discretion in their day-to- 
day work. They should have knowledge of statistics, 

{Continued on page 13) 



Role of Higher Educational 

Institutions in Development 


Amiya Das Gupta 


WHEN we discuss the role of higher educiitional in¬ 
stitutions in the economic, social and cultural deve¬ 
lopment of nations, wc have to consider the issue 
from two aspects: 

— what is the present role and 

— what should be the role. 

Again, if we limit ourselves to Asian countries, 
we shall find that there is a lot of commonness in the 
situation and problems faced by a vart majority of 
Asian nations, particularly those which had a colo¬ 
nial past and have just emerged independent and 
are fighting for economic, social and cultural rege¬ 
neration of their countries. It will of course be 
wrong to try to oversimplify by generalised formula¬ 
tion covering ail Asian countries as the stages of 
development are radically different at least in some 
Asian countries e.g. Japan and .Afganistarj or India 
and Yemen. But even then we should not forget 
the similarities in the situation and tasks to be taken 
up in a big number of Asian countries. 

Now let us start at the very beginning with a 
simple formulation of what should be the role of 
higher educational institutions especially in the 
newely liberated developing Asian countries. It has 
two vital as[^cts; 

Firstly, it means re-orientating the Universities 
and Centres of higher learning—piannning out higher 
education in keeping with the needs of applied re¬ 
search in the field of science, technology, industry 
and agriculture. 

Secondly, there is the human problem i.e. reach¬ 
ing the higher culture generated by the universities 
to the mass of the people of the country, objectively 
playing the role of what Asian states wanted them 
to play as the‘‘bugler, bridge and standard bearer” 
of a cultural revolution in each country. 

To be more specific, the contribution of universi- 


Tbe author a General Secretary of the Ali India Federation 
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ties and institutions of higher education to national 
development is to be assessed on a number of 
grounds. 

Firstly, institutions of higher education produce 
the national leadership in diflferent sectors. So. the 
questions to be answered are: 

(a) How far the number prv-vduced is adequate 
for national needs? 

(b) How far the quality of education imparled 
U> the young men and women is adequate for a dcs e- 
loping and democratic society ? 

(c) How far the opportunities for acquiring lughcr 
education arc in keeping with dcvciopmcnial needs 
and democratic ideals? 

Secondly, the courses ofTcred, the methods of 
leaching, the opportunities for study and research in 
these institutions have all to be tested on the twin 
grounds of developments and democracy. 

Thirdly, a further point of assessment is how far 
those institutions are attuned to the developmental 
needs of the nation, imbued with a spirit of patrio¬ 
tism and identification with the interests of the mas¬ 
ses and equipped inlellectuHlIy and ideologically to 
fight communalist, casteist, obscurantist and anii- 
scicnlific prejudices. 

Lei us now lake a biief, swift look at the 
educational situation in the world in general and the 
Asian countries in p^irticular, with special reference 
to the field of higher education. 

In 1957, the population of the world stood at 
2831 million, while it rose to 3059 million in 196I -- 
an increase of 238 million inhabitants or 8.4 per cent. 
The corresponding figures for students* enrolment at 
the primary, secondary and higher levels of educa¬ 
tion was 363 million students in 1957 and 447 mil¬ 
lion in 1961—an increase of 84 million (of 23 per 
cent). 

Coming specially to the field of higher education 
wt find that in 1961, over 2 million students alJ over 
the world graduated from institutions of higher 
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learning, The largest single percentage occurred in 
social sciences (24.7), followed by education (16.3), 
humanities (15-3), engineering (13.5) natural sciences 
(9.7), medical sciences (8.4), law (3.4), line arts (3.5) 
and agriculture (3.1). 

in the developing pattern of higher education it 
is possible to select 4 aspects of change which stand 
out as of major importance. These arc the aspects of 
the influence of science and technology, of the trend 
towards planning and growth of regional and inter¬ 
national co-operation. Together these: interrelated 
factors are producing a profound movement-just as 
the fiRt half of the century saw a tremendous expan¬ 
sion in secondary education, so the second half of 
the century will be rcmemlKred for an expansion of 
higher education that c.x.cccds by far anything pre- 
visously known. 

A glance at the figures of India will demonstrate 
that in the 25 years since independence, education 
in India, particularly higher education, has expanded 
considerably. In 1946-47 the total number of col¬ 
leges was 636. and in 19-17 there were only 19 univer¬ 
sities. In 1946-47 the total siudeni cnrolmeni in 
higher education \sas only 256.000. In 1970-71 the 
total number of universities was 84, of in.stitutlons 
deemed to be universities 9; of colleges of all types 
3604 and of students on rolls was 3,112 404 Thus 
enrolment in institutions of higher education has 
gone up 12 times during that period. 

A glance at comparative enrolment in different 
faculties indicates the following picture: 

I-acuUies 1950-51 1970-71 

number number 

“science ' ' . ..32T'l7i34.56f'3l2‘ 

rngincerinc Tec.hjtology 12.094 .3.0 J0.^.82l 3.4 

Agriculture 4.744 1,2 57,147 2.8 

Veterinary science I.fOt 0..3 11,204 0,4 

This indicates that enrolment in cducaiitMial facul¬ 
ties that might directly coruribulc to greater econo¬ 
mic production has incre.^sed at a slightiv more than 
propriionatc rale. 

Besides universities and science departments holli 
of which have increased i?i r7umlx!r. cent re.s of advan¬ 
ced research iiavc been developed. Five agencies, 
covering the fields of agriculture, medicine, industry, 
defence and atomic rcscarcii. ha\e been cstahli.shcJ 
and developed. Each one »7f ihe.se agencies has ;i 
number of laboratories and research establishments 
employing a l.irgo number of .scieniilic peraonnef In 
addition, there is a number of laboratorie.s aiul re¬ 
search departments under the various ministries of 
the Central Government and Stale Governments, and 
a number of cooperative research associations, esta¬ 
blished in collaboration with industry. The total 
number of scientific and technical research establish¬ 
ments (including university science departments) is 
roughly 1000, according to the 1969 Directory of 
Scientific Institutions in India. This, however, ex¬ 
cludes agricultural research stations numbering 700. 

So this expansion in India is really considerable, 
and on the face of it the achievements are significant* 


but let us not forget for a moment the basic weak¬ 
ness of the situation. An indepth study will reveal 
how serious is the crisis infesting the entire system 
of higher education and research. 

Let us take the case of research institutions first. 

V.S.P. Kurup writing in Link (Independence Day 
number, 1968), says- “According to an estimate, the 
national laboratories have so far developed aljout 
350 processes or techniques of which over 225 have 
been released for commercial exploitation, But be¬ 
cause of industry’s inherent hesitation in taking up 
any new process, only about 85 processes are in pro¬ 
duction now.” This small bit of information is 
quite revealing. 

First, these research institutions are mostly dis- 
iinked with industrial production. The faculties both 
ways. When the Government of India, on the 
basis of the Science Policy Resolution, started spend¬ 
ing money on science, they set up expensive labora¬ 
tories under university professors. The professors 
were interested and experienced in academic inquiry. 
So most of the laboratories worked on academic re- 
scarche.s witliout bolhering as to how their work 
might help contemporary industrial production in 
India. There was no liaison with industries, no plan¬ 
ning of research on the basis of economic priorities. 
Industry, on the other hand, whenever desired to in- 
Iroducemodcrnisation and renovation and take to 
new processes, wen! in for foreign collaboration, sim¬ 
ply because foreign collaboration would bring in the 
goodwill of ihe foreign company and offer an assur¬ 
ed market. 

These institutions are rootless in another way. 
They undenake no teaching work. The Report of 
the Education Commission (1964-66) has this to com¬ 
ment on the situation: “. ..at the juresent level of our 
resources it will be most unfortunate and short-sigh¬ 
ted. almost suicidal, to organise fundamental re- 
.^earch divorced from leaching.. .Institulions engag¬ 
ed in fundamenia! research and isolated from uni¬ 
versities lack the critical and continuing challenge 
of fresh and youtJifuJ minds andcannot last for more 
than a generation e\en under favourable conditions, 
(pp. 415-416) 

As a matter of fact the entire edacational system 
in India suffers from deep-rooted evils. The entire 
oricnliiLion of the educational system is ditistic 
anti-manual labour, auti-working class. The only 
value that the educational system imparls is that of 
“competitive sclf-inlercsl.” 

There is little or no involvement of uni- 
vcr.^iiies in national efforts at modernisation or 
in achieving upUflment of the toiling masses. The 
orientation of research too is largely unrelated to 
n.'iiional needs. As a result there is a tremendous 
gap between national needs and aspirations of the 
masses, including the youtli on the one hand and tlie 
aims and purposes of institutions of higher learn¬ 
ing on lire other. This leads to three results. Fre¬ 
quent student explosion often misdirected; aimless 
teaching by teachers of universities and colleges and 
careerist utilisation of research for personal ends. 
This would be damaging anywhere in the world. This 
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disastrous in the case of Asian nations, figbtinf 
a^iBst the curse of educational and cidtural back- 
wordness of nearly two centuries. 

Physical and other handicaps suffered by the 
students and teachers are also too many. Most of 
the colleges and universities are overcrowded, ill- 
equipped with library and laboratory facilities. 
Courses offered are back-dated and disconnected 
frewn the modern socio-economic needs. Academic 
atmosphere is often tainted with communalism, cas- 
teism and obscurantism. 

There are two other aspects which need special 
mention: 

(L) The huge illiteracy still prevailing in spite of 
general expansion of education and the weak base on 
which the pyramid of higher education stands and 

(5) The neo-colonialist penetration in the field of 
higher education. 

In India, more than 350 000000, i.e, 70 per cent 
of the population are illiterates. 40 per cent of these 
in primary school-going age-group do not get any 
schooling whatsoever, more than two-thirds of the 
Age-group LL-14 do not enter the higher primary 
level and more than four-fifths of those in the age- 
group 14-17 do not reach the higher s-xondary level 
at all. Only about 4 per cent of the age-group 17-23 
enter the portals o! higher e.iucutioiial itiMitutions. 

Tn^ 

So the above discussion suras up the present pvisi- 
tion—the reality of to-day and ironi this naturally 
arise the task&^he role that has to be played by uni¬ 
versities and higher educational institutions. 

The task in brief is as follows: 

(a) To seek and cultivate new knowldge. to 
engage vigorously and fearlessly in the pursuit of 
truth and to interpret old knowledge and beliei^ in 
the light of new needs and discoveries. 

(b) To provide developing societies with com- 
petentyoung men and women trained in agriculture, 
industry, technology, the sciences (including social 
sciences) and medicine-trained youth who must also 
be imbued with a sense of social purp<»se. Educa¬ 
tional institutions must be brought in closer csop - 
ration with the economic and social activities of the 
nation outside the campus. A dedicated search for 
knowledge and taking that knowledge to the masses 
should be Che aim of teachers and students alike. 

(c) To build up and supply a vast army of dedi¬ 
cated educated young men and women and lead them 
in crusade against illiteracy, ill-health, and appal- 
ing backwardness in the Afro-Asian c->uniries—the 
legacy of our colonial past. 

(d) To strive to proraoie real democracy in all 
A&ian countries, based on equality and social justice 
and to reduce social and cultural differences through 
diffu&ioQ of education. 

(e) To develop within each nation, through 
higltfr education, a sense of national pride and a 
sense of self-reliaQce, but at the same lime, make the 
centres of higher learning and universities, symbols 


of regional and mtemationa] cooperatimi. cut* 
ting vt the roots of chauvinism and racism. 

In our country, if we are to make a serious effort 
to achieve these objectives, the following changes are 
a must: 

(1) The present narrow weak base of higher 
educatioo must be replaced by a broader and firmer 
basis of universal primary and secondary education. 

(2) Education must be nationalised. The state 
take-over is necessary for putting an end to ^‘Jaissez 
faire‘\ elitist education and secondly for planned 
development of education. Nationalisation must be 
accompanied by democratisution ofthe entire educa¬ 
tional system. 

This means running of academic insiituticns by 
academicians and teachers and students. At the 
planning stage, tliere should be the representatives 
of the Government and mass org.inisations. The 
government should also have the right of financial 
audit and control as wet) as laying down policies 
through legislation and parliameniary legislation. 

Universities and higher educational institutions 
should be thoroughly democratised. Education 
should be turned into a thoroughly cooperative 
endeavour of teachers and students within each facu¬ 
lty as well as between related faculties. Aiiiiquatcd 
rules and regulations must go. 

Neo-coionialism in the lirUi of higher education 
has to be combatted. 

In brief, the old feuddal and colonial v.ilues and 
more contemporary bourgeois values must yield 
place to socialist and democratic values. 

This means struggle, unceasing struggle, for 
cliange in the sy.stem as well as change in thinking 
and orientation. Ifihe students and teachers can 
join together to fight this battle, they can find their 
legitimate place in the bigger battle being waged 
within the nation for development, for democracy, 
for secularism, K>r socialism. 

The struggle first connotes that students must 
learn and teachers must le.ich. No doubt, struggle 
for improving coridiiiims must continue. But the 
approacii must be that the best uti!is.iiion i-f c.si-,ling 
resources must be made. B B. Scsh icher in his pre- 
sidental Address to ihe Indian National Sji»*.ncc Aca¬ 
demy on January 2 1973, quotes Dr. R. Ram itina 
of Bhubhit Atomic Research Centre, wlio observes 
that roost of the entrants into their organisation are 
so poorly equipped that special training facilities 
have to be provided by BARC after they areapptiin- 
ted. and coniments that this indicates the sad stage 
of our university education. 

The struggle secondly connotes that the entire 
community must learn to identify themselves with 
the interests of the masses. The best expression will 
be to launch a national anti-illiteracy drive. 

Life, Ronuiin RoUand says, is an eternal struggle 
without an armistice. Education, as part of life 
is no less so. Contemporary life, unfortunately had 
mixed up friends and foes, let us hope, future will 
give us better vision of realities and a better perspec¬ 
tive of goals. ^ 
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Excerpts from a Survey 


Collegiate Education 

in Andhra 


V. VENKATESWARA RAO 

and 

A.G.R. SA! SASTRI 


COLLEGIATE education been subjected to u 
number of changes in recent years. Frequent inter¬ 
ference by non-ucadcmic men is believed, by some, 
as a primary cause for a number of problems in 
this regard. One can not altogether dismiss this 
charge as untenable. The stand of the authorities 
regarding the medium of instruction for instance 
at the undergraduate and the graduate level with 
little consideration for the opinion of students and 
their parents bears testimony to this. Teachers, so 
much concerned with implementation of these 
changes and with the welfare of their students, too. 
feel that they were not taken into confidence in 
framing the educational policies. Further, they 
deplore that they have no effective voice in academic 
matters and educational field has virtually become 
the monopoly of a few top men who generally fail 
to foresee the practical diflicullics in the implement¬ 
ation of their policies, 


The present survey attempts to collect the opin¬ 
ions of teachers in an organised way. 

Alaterials and methods 

A questionnaire with 13 questions relating to 
the various aspects of collegiate education was pre¬ 
pared and circulated to all the degree colleges of 
Andhra and Sri Vcnkatcswara University areas for 
this purpose. Ten copies of it were sent to the 
Principal of each college with a request to get them 
answered by his colleagues (2 senior lecturers, 5 
Asst, lecturers, I junior lecturer, 1 demonstrator 
/tutor in addition to the one meant for his own use) 
Olid, if other members on his staff feel tike commu¬ 
nicating their views, to use the same as a proforma. 
Of the 764 copies sent to 70 colleges in Andhra 
University area a total of 233 were returned (9 in¬ 
valid) while from S. V. University area 113 were 
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received out of a total of 312 sent to 31 colleges. 
Repeated reminders did not improve this response. 

A few copies were supplied to the delegates inter¬ 
ested in the progranime at the conference but only 
8 were returned. In all, 51% of the collets in 
Andhra University area and 51.6% from S.V. Uni¬ 
versity area participated in the programme with 
enthusiasm. 

Discus^oB and recommeDdations : 

(1) Authorities should reconsider their policy 
on medium of instruction with majority of teachers 
suggesting Telugu at Intermediate level and English 
at degree level. However, a minimum, say, 40% of 
marks in aggregate at Intermediate level may be 
insisted upon as a prerequiste for admission into 
degree classes with English medium in all Colleges. 
Telugu medium students may be asked to answer 
at degree level at least one paper in English to faci¬ 
litate tbeir studies at post-graduate level. Provision 
should also be made for English medium sections 
in all colleges and public:ition of research journals 
and standard text books in Telui;a language should 
be encouraged. 

(2) The stren^h of a class (section) should be 
40-50 at Intermediate and 30-40 at degree level insic.id 
of 80 and 60 as at present. 

(3) Assessment of students at monthly intervals 
by a combination of written and oral tests should be 
made a regular feature. A combination of the pre¬ 
sent system of examination and internal asscessment 
with a gradual increase in the percentage of marks 
from 20 to 50 allotted to the (alter should become 
a standard procedure to evaluate the students. 

(4) The quantum of syllabus introduced in recent 
years is too ambitious for the .students to comprehend 
and for the teacher to cover. Hence it should be 
suitably reduced. With text books suitably designed 
and teachers prop>erly trained to meet the new cha¬ 
llenge, students can derive ma\tmum benefit from 
the reform. Coordination in prescribing syllabi for 
undergraduate and graduate classes introducing 
recent advances in a phased manner is essential to 
safeguard the continuity of the studies in any dis¬ 
cipline. 

(5) The very Fact that even those teachers to 
whom indiscipline does not seem to be a problem 
have offered suggestions to combat the present wave 
of indiscipline, parado.xicahy enough, underlines 
the gravity of the malaise. Tendency to attend 
classes without text books and attempts to destroy 
the college property for fun have been mentioned by a 
few respondents as types of indiscipline they notice 
in classroom io addition to those mentioned in the 
questionnaire e.g. indifference towards studies, 
causing disturbance. 

Indifference of parents towards their wards, 
frustration of students as a consequence of failure 
to get admission into the course or medium of their 
choice, differences between teachers in a college. 


lack of coordination between teachers and students, 
imposition of Telugu medium and impact of immoral 
public life have been mentioned by a few as root- 
causes fcH* the present state of affairs in addition to 
those mentioned in the questionnaire. Some have 
felt that the very policy of the Government reserv¬ 
ing scats and jobs for the use of members of certain 
communities has b^ome the principal cause breeding 
indiscipline. Teachers with questionable conduct 
and insuHiejent learning, lenient attitude of the 
government towards students in genera!, indiffer¬ 
ence of students towards their studies; and teachers, 
overcrowding in classroom and malpraciices In 
examinations need a mention in this regard. Indis¬ 
criminate admission.^ into colleges, lack of adminis¬ 
trative control and supervision over .students, 
defective examination systems, purposeless education 
creating only problems for students after its comple¬ 
tion. proviKalivc events like frequent changes In 
curricula in the name of reform and c.xccssive 
interference of politicians in the affair.s of students 
often misguiding them for iheir own benefit should 
not he over-looked in this context. 

The remedial meaNurcs consist of introduction 
ofjob-oriented courac^, restricting admissions to 
meritorious students, improving teacher-student 
ratio, introduction of internal assessment with r\cce- 
vary safeguards, a ban on private tutions and guides 
and curbing malpriicliccs in examinations, Attempts 
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to create confidence in the minds of students that 
they are assured of a bright future if only they come 
up well in ricadcmic career will have a salutary effect 
on discipline. Students should not be allowed to 
appear for the same examination more than thrice 
and prospective employers should be directed to 
seek the advice and opinion of the colleges where 
the applicants have studied, Seminars and group 
discussions encouraging students to visit the library 
at their leisure slir>uld form pari of lUe routine work. 
Students including tliosc of Scheduled Castes and 
Schedule Tribes getting scholarships should be 
evaluated at regular intervals for progress with a 
provision to terminate the scholarship if they arc 
not upto the murk. A total hau on student organis¬ 
ations If possible or at least a way to direct their 
activities in a coiistruclivc way should be attempted. 
Associations of parents should be encouraged and 
they should be asked to keep a continuous vigil on 
the progress of their wards. Participation in National 
Cadet Corps. Social Service Schemes and similar 
other extra-curricular acti\ itics inculcating self-dis¬ 
cipline should be made compulsory. Scholars with 
administrative abilities evoking spontaneous respect 
both from the stalfand students should he appoint¬ 
ed as principals. Provision should be made to punish 
erring students and icacliers. R.esidential type of 
education with closer contacts between teachers and 
students and a pc*ssibiliiy for individual attention 
should be introduced. Tei'chers sl\ould l>c encoura¬ 
ged to develop int(j active re.'>earc);crs and ideal 
persons for emulation by students. A.dded to these 
bureaux of informalioii regarding careers and courses 
.sht>ulJ be established at every college to help students 
choose their careers. 

(6) Evaluation of teachers by students should 
he viewed against the many inlicrent defects the 
system has. Siuden£.s arc more emotional lf?an ra¬ 
tional m their judgement and may Ix' easily carried 
away by c.xiranetmsfactors like inducement by others 
rather than their teaching capabilities. They tend 
to like teachers wlio make classes interesting through 
irrelevant yet sustaining metliods. Evaluation by 
.student:^ may degc/UTalc into liarassincnt and en¬ 
courage Icacher.slo please their students by hook 
or crook, thus polluting the entire atmosphere in 
the process. C.islc and communal politics infesting 
mast of the colleges will m.ikc the procedure unde¬ 
pendable. With criteria of judgement varying from 
student to student no >ingle teacher can satisfy all 
his students. Students may think that the teacher is 
at their mercy and may lose rc.spcct towards him. 
Hence necessary safeguards should be provided to 
over come these defects before implementing the 
proposal, 

(7) Though autonomous colleges assure bright 
chiuiccs for improvement in quality of education 
and studenl'disciplinc and eliminate the inordinate 
delays in examination mechanics, as many as 66% 
of respondents from Andhra University area and 
50.4% from S.V. University area have rejected the 
idea out right on various grounds. Some argue that 
uniformity in educational set-up will be lost with 


certain colleges misusing the free hand given in aca¬ 
demic matters jeopardising the very cause of educa¬ 
tion. A few feel that the existing socio-political 
conditions arc not conducive to take up an exf^ri- 
ment of this sort at present. Some fear that autono¬ 
mous authorities tend to become inefficient, corrupt 
and dictatorial. Further, without financial resources 
of their own, no institution can develop into a realy 
autonomous one and so has to depend on Govern¬ 
ment for financial assistance wliich in turn serves 
as a leverage for petty politicians and corrupt 
officials. Abnormal differences in standards may 
confuse the public and handicap the degree-holders 
in competitive examinations at the national level. 
Many feel that the Academic Councils of the Uni¬ 
versities with adequate representation for teachers 
w-ilJ safeguard the standards of education better. 
Hence autonomous colleges are not desirable at pre¬ 
sent. 

(k) Employment-oriented education should be 
given preference over the existing type and students 
should he trained according lo ihcir aptitude. Tech¬ 
nical and vocational education promoting self- 
employment should be made compulsory upto the 
level of 1 ntermediaie. wliile specialisation should set 
m at degree level. The needof the society should be 
clearly assessed before the courses for study are 
framed. 

(9) Pr<vvision should be made for compulsory 
refresher courses for teachers at least once in two 
years. 

(10) Exchange of teachers, say for one term in 
an academic year, between sister ijisiituiioiis should 
be encouraged for the benefit of students. Teaching 
experience of some decades or proven scholarship 
supporied by publi.shed work may be considered as 
u prerequisite for the exchange. 

(11) Job-socuriiy should be provided to make 
Icacliors more cfiicienl. However, inefficiency and 
dereliction of duly must never go unpunished. Hence 
job-security linked up vviih periodical assessment of 
teachers by competent authorities should be insisted 
on. 

(12) .A specific code of coJuct may be provided 
for college teachers provided it docs not hamper 
the growth of intellectual powers and free exercise 
of their talents. 

(13) Teachers should be provided with facilities 
to get to know about the functioning of their coun¬ 
terparts in India and abroad. Experienced teachers 
and administrators may be deputed to other institu¬ 
tions for the purpose. 

(14) Periodical surveys of the present type should 

be made by authorities and suggestions made for 
improvements should be implemented. • 
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Innovative 

Education 


G. M. Ozz 
& 

P. H. Dave 


TIME and again, members of tlie society from alt 
walks of life have voiced theic concern with regard 
to the education system prevalent throughout the 
country in recent years. TJiis group docs consist of 
the teachers and students as well. We talk about 
a change in the process of learning. Jn fact, learn¬ 
ing can never be static and lias for ever to undergo 
numerous drastic changes to fulfil the demands of 
the younger generation. This means, out education 
system should not be rigid. It has to adapt with the 
existing national environment if at all we wish 
to see the educational institutions .survive else, 
some day the learning towers may break down, we 
fear. 

The authors of the present note have no magical 
remedy to overcome the e.xplosive and controversial 
problems connected vvilli university education. Tlicy 
have humbly pleaded for Innovative Education— 
which according to them is a CP) of time! For the 
implementation, co-ordination and carrying it out 
to a stage to meet with our chcridied desires, we 
shall certainly need an army of educationists, indus¬ 
trialists and administrators. 

This, howeser. carries us loward.s a long way. 
But. Jo wc not feel Ihal the reputed Jndian centres 
v>f higher learning have faded miserably 
in achicvmg real educarion system whicii can be a 

^ - ^ 

“That man. J think, has had a liberal edu¬ 
cation who has been so trained in youth that 
his body is the ready servant of liis will, and 
docs with ease and pleasure all the work, that. 

I * as a mechanism, it capable of; whose intel¬ 
lect is a clear, cold, logical engine, with all its 
parts of equal strength and in smooth working 
order: ready, like a steam engine, to be turned 
lo any kind of work, and spin the go.sS;wners- 
as well as forge the anchors of llie mind; whose 
mind is stored with .i knowledge iT ilic great 
and fundamental truths of nature and of the 
laws of her operations; one who. no stunted 
ascetic, is full of life and lire, but wliosc 
passious are trained lo come to hea! by u 
vigorous will, the servant of a tender con¬ 
science; who has learned lo love all beauty, 
whether of nature or of art. lo hate ail vilc- 
ness, and to respect others as himself.” j 

-Thomas Huxley. | 

^ _ j 

guide-line at the national level ? Tlie authors, at 
least on their pait, arc worried to a great extent 
sensing the waste of time, energy and money on the 
age-old existing education patterns which are res¬ 
ponsible for frustration in the student community, 
U the present educatioa in any of our reputed 
Indian universities relevant to meet with the ever 
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chwiging demands of time and circumstances ? 
Definitely not, in any case wc consider ! 

In this context the late Maharaja Sir Sayajirao 
Oaekwad of Baroda very rightly pointed out about 
‘Dcmocnicy—its relation to education* in following 
words ; 

“There will be a real democracy when every 
man. woman and child in a State is filled with 
an irrepressible desire to do everything possi¬ 
ble to make the community belter, stronger 
and freer, and this ideal cannot be achieved 
without an educated people.” 

Educated not only in letters but educated in those 
deep, and moral thruths which are implied in the 
phrase “The Service of the Community”. 

In view of this, it will he in the fitness of things, 
if we really start sweating right now to remedy the 
situation bcfoic the srjciety f irccs us to act according 
to ihcir demands. 

Innovative Education has to fulfil the purpo'c 
of a potent instrument of social, economic and poli¬ 
tical change, for. it has to be co-related with the 
programmes t»f national development and the varied 
nature of the problems that the country has to face 
during such s.iages: this amounts ivi relating 
Innovative Education to the aspirations of our 
countrymen. 

Innovative Education can contribute significantly 
t-T aciiicvc suchil and national integration. In recent 
years, the national unity is threatened with and 
there have been several hurdles in social progress. 
It i’', ih-Teforc. cs'i‘?ntial ih U such cducuion should 
establish iti root system in the traditions of the 
people m order to achieve <5 xoa! re.sponsibility, social 
organization and the feeling of loyalty for the 
country. This may, in time, overcome student 
unrest. Strikes, lawlessness, corruption in public life 
and communal troublc.s. etc. 

Innovative Education can help develop human 
resources, present generations have to be lifted out 
of their age-long conservative environment through 
scioncc-bascd education. This will go a long way 
in yielding better rciulls in our agriculture, industry 
and a great diver.sity of problems related with our 
daily life. 

The Innovative Education system can have effec¬ 
tive impact on the university students. This would 
ccrUainly provide the students with better oppor¬ 
tunities to strengthen their potential abilitie.sto a 
great extent and thereby helping to solve the national 
problems. In a way. the present trend i.s towards 
socialistic pattern of society and it is here such 
education will eater to the needs of individuals 
there by shaping them to be devoted citizens—a pre¬ 
requisite for national development. 


Students with the Innovative Education back¬ 
ground will add to the competent professional man¬ 
power which is an asset in increasing productivity 
and promoting economic growth for the development 
of a nation. 

Indifferent education, for instance, in many of the 
disciplines in the universities renders many graduates 
unemployed or are not fit to find an employment; 
this retards economic growth and creats social 
tensions. 

For a democratic and a socialistic society. 
Innovative Education can help to cultivate a sense 
of moral and social responsibilities in the younger 
generation; such education can jolly well emphasize 
character-formation and make efforts to cultivate 
moral and spiritual values. 

Our century old present educational system does 
need transformation. The traditional system of 
education is not at all to meet the present demands 
of the society, thus it would never contribute to the 
realization of the national goals. Hence the Inno¬ 
vative Education should have science as a basic 
component of education with provision for cultural 
and aesthetic growth through work-experience as its 
integral part. In fact, study of science should be 
a part of all cour.ses in the humanities and social 
sciences and some elements of humanities and social 
sciences in the teaching of science. This would 
help the students to develop a scientific outlook in 
their way of life and culture. 

With a view la relating education to life and 
productivity, w jrk-experience under the Innovative 
system should be an integral pan of the University 
Education. This includes participation of students 
in workshops, on farms, in factories and in several 
productive institutions. Thus.'Innovative Education 
should consist of the following basic elements of 
education: 

(i) a study of language, humanities and social 
sciences for international understanding; 

(ii) a study of mathematics and natural 
sciences; 

(iii) work-experience (for relating education to 
productivity); 

(tv) social service (as a means of social and 
national integration); and 

(v) sports and games (as an integral part of 
education;, etc., etc., in relation to help 
understand dignity of labour, 

Tlie authors hope that the educationists of India 
will give a serious thought to the idea of changing 
the very structure of education in relation to the 
demands of the society; and make the innovative 
education the very basis for structural change. % 
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Education 

And 

Industry 


Babu Dassanl 


PROPER education is the base of the materialistic and 
cultural progress of life. After independence the 
life has been affected very much by industrialisation 
which is the result of day to day scientific and tech¬ 
nical development. Post independence scientific 
and technical education, training and research cen¬ 
ters have been rapidly increased to fulfil the hot 
donands of different industrial set-up under the 
national planned programmes. But the qu^tion 
arises that which living is supplemented by the in¬ 
creasing onemployment amongst the bigWy educa¬ 
ted youths, growing roits and irregularilies in the 
educational institutions and the production well be¬ 
low the exf^cted level in the industrial complexes. 

Tht spreading mechanisation in present educa¬ 
tional system b dangerous to rationalistic approach 

'Hieaatheris Research Fellow on New Hindi Po^ry and 

a Pfe«9 Repoter. 


to meet the ariting challenges of the time. Today*s 
education, apart ^om current problems of life, is 
unable to fulfil the increasing needs of the profes¬ 
sional world. Present teaching is responsible to in¬ 
crease the gap between the practice and theory. That's 
why more and more problems are coming up. For 
a scientific and prosperous living it is need^ to co¬ 
ordinate such lacuna through educational programme 
by introducing in it the real life problems caused with 
industries, 

Dr. C.R. Mitra. Director, Birla lasiitute of Tech¬ 
nology & Science, Pilani, is making efforts to coordi¬ 
nate the educational movement and indu.strial-social 
development through ‘Practice School' programme 
thereby combining several countrvwide industrial 
social institutions with the .sophisticated scientific 
and technical background of the education to prove 
ft more practicable and useful. Recently this Insti¬ 
tute has started a new five-year integrated programme 
after making a tola! change in present educational 
set-up. One of them is practice school. c{»nsislinp in 
each disciplines, aims to awake and make the stu¬ 
dents enable in taking practical decisions of the 
mechanical, social, human, economic and political 
problems in and around the industries. 

Practical School Programme 

According to vari(ms sludics practice school pro¬ 
gramme is mainly designed with four sUndards. In 
first, practice schcH:»l for engineering graduates of 
five-year integrated programme is con-sisling two 
months of summer coming at the end of the" third 
year for industrial training, after this a total duration 
of five and a half months spreading over the later 
part of the summer at the end of the fourth year as 
well as the entire first semester of fifth year for ex¬ 
perimental and anylatical studies of interdisciplinary' 
problems and again two months of summer coming 
at the end of fifth year for design practice. In second, 
the students of two years posigradualion in M. E 
(Honsd, M. Pharm. and M.Sc. (Tccli) have a total 
duration of six months covering the last semester of 
final year as well as the first part of following sum¬ 
mer for iheir practice school. The wt>rk of these 
students is same as for undergraduate students but 
the only difference is that the problems taken by ih(*sc 
students arc more oriented towards development and 
research. 

“Mini-Practice School" 

In third, the postgraduate students of five-year 
integrated programmes in M.A. (Hons.), M.Sc. 
(Hons.) and M.M.S. would have practice school for 
two months duration the summer coming at the end 
of third year and six months during the last semester 
of final year and first part of the following summer. 
The Ph^macy gr^uates of four-year integrated pro¬ 
gramme are also in the came category but having 
only one component which is to be of total duration 
of about six months spreading ovei the last semester 
of the final ytds and the first part of the following 
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Himnicf. In fourth students from engineering dis- 
cip&ies who wUL not be going to practice school sta¬ 
tions would be participating in such programmes 
which may be termed as ‘mini-practice school* 
programme. Under this scheme it is to be studied 
through various projects the challenges and needs of 
changing environment by the development of indus¬ 
trial complexes such as Textile Instiiuie of Techno¬ 
logy at Bhiwani, Haryana Stale Lift Irrigation Pro¬ 
jects at Dadri and Bhiwani and Kheiri Copper Com¬ 
plex Project, fitly miles radius around Pilani. 

This lime forty three organizations arc selected 
for the practice school in ihe various parts of the 
country out of them eighteen have come in opera¬ 
tion. rest of these have agreed to on the establish¬ 
ment of practice school and work yet to be started 
in near future. Among these organisations four arc 
likely to pay stipends to students. According to 
different standards of the programmes consist the 
nature of practice school for engineering practicc-9. 
Design Practice-5. Science practice-! 1, Economics 
PracticC'4. Management Priclicc-S. General Prac¬ 
tice-?. I nsirumcntat ion-3. 

These pr;u:lice school students under the super¬ 
vision of insiiiute faculty with the help of industrial, 
professional, social organization experts got the pri¬ 
mary k.tK)wlt'dgc of operational system and introduc¬ 
tion of real problems during the summer term com¬ 
ing at the end of third year. After this in the dura¬ 
tion of six months school real life problems of indus¬ 
trial environment arc solved by the students uiUiz- 
ing their knowledge which is gained in the class 
room studies and through public material from time 
lo time, Tlicsc students in a hcirogeneous group of 
three to fuur select the projects of their own subject 
and chi)icc under the guidance of f;w:ulty members 
and indu-striai consuUanl^. Every group of students \ 
has its OWI 1 Ic.idcr \vlu> has to take the entire 
responsibility for the planning, scheduling and im- 
plemcntiiii: the various stages ^.if task. On the com¬ 
pletion occ.ision of this programme a seminar is 
formed to examine and esaluation of these projects 
at the station itself presided by the schooTs coordi¬ 
nator with the prc.scncc of the laeulty members and 
industrial consuUinis. 

This seminar aims to exchange ideas among stu- j 
dent-i defending lijcmsclves by putting research stu¬ 
dies and U-achcrs expounding academic calibre and 
industrial coasuliants showing past practical expe¬ 
riences on the various aspects t>f such project for the 
implementation. 

No doubt, practice sc1uh> 1 hopes for self-suffi¬ 
ciency through its working and with the help and co¬ 
operation iimong industria' experts and students in¬ 
stead of frustration and non-directiveness which is 
rapidly spreading in today's youth. The triangular 
association of industrial awareness in teachers, aca¬ 
demic aitachmenis with professional skills, proper 
incentives to students will provide refreshment and 
enlightenment to increase in the national youth 
power, ^ 


{Continued from page 5) 

economics, commercial laws, income taxes, office 
practices and management, typing and accountancy. 
In the present pattern of our commerce education 
a good many of commerce graduates or post¬ 
graduates are only eligible for appointment for these 
posts. They can only provide the needed subordi¬ 
nate managerial leadership. 

At the higher level of management; a good 
knowledge of the language of work, critical, broad 
and deeper understanding of the intricacies of the 
business along with the specialisation for specific 
jobs are required. They help the board of directors 
in taking policy decisions. We have professional 
bodies in the country to prepare chartered accoun¬ 
tants, cost accountants and management accoun¬ 
tants. Commerce graduates can take up such exa¬ 
minations for specialisation. At the higher level we 
require the products of business management 
courses. Business management courses prepare 
managers and higher officials for the various depart¬ 
ments of business and industry. A manager is one 
who gels things done by working with the people and 
other resources; in order to reach an objective he 
coordinates the activities of others rather than 
perform operation himself. He gives guidelines and 
instructions in consultation with his subordinates 
for smooth operation. Managing is a social process 
because it comprises a series of activities that lead 
i«> the accomplishment of objectives. It is a social 
process in which actions are principally concerned 
with relations between people, For a good manager 
the knowledge of behavioral sciences, sociology, psy¬ 
chology and anthropology would be more useful for 
creating the right atmosphere for work. For taking 
a rational decision on the present and future work¬ 
ing of the concerns a deeper knowledge of applied 
I economics, logic, siulislics, system analysis is a must. 
Methods and techniques of business forecasting is 

much needed a.s the knowledge of operational 
•cchniquc of production and distribution. Manage¬ 
ment is a continuous process. There are always the 
possibilities of c.xploring ne w ideas and fields of 
operation, stimulating fresh minds and governing 
more people and providing leadership and creating 
a congenial climate of confidence in the office staff. 

The differences between post-graduate courses in 
cvunmcrce and business management hinges around 
the role of managers of today. While for manage¬ 
ment Courses any person of any discipline can join, 
only commerce graduates can join Master's degree 
course in Commerce. This difference in the nature 
of work invites the need for different courses of instruc¬ 
tion. curricula, evaluation, and methods and techniq¬ 
ues of Icacliing. 

So far, commerce education lias failed to 
restructure itself keeping in view the job come 
pelencies. Vocational subject must find its place 
in the curricula of commerce education. Some 
thoughtful reflection is essential to give a dynamic 
touch to the whole problem of restructuring of the 
courses and for this a thorough job analysis is 
essential. 

—Uma Shankar Prasad 
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Universities, not service centres 


increases the dangers that 
accompany the prtKluction 
of narrow specialists 
(Ortega Y Gasset’s “new 
barbarians”)* who lack 
sensitivity not merely to 
the needs of their own 
students as individual 
beings but also to the 
humane concerns of man’s 
life in society. 


CULTURE OUT OF 
ANARCHY 
by Prof. Ju(hon Jerome 
Published by Herder 
& Herder, New York 
Pages 330 price S 9.50 

SUBTITLED "the reconstruction 
of American higher learning” this 
book, written in three parts, at¬ 
tempts (a) to provide an overview 
of tertiary education in that 
country at the beginning of the 
1970 's, (b) to give brief descrip¬ 
tions of a few institutions which 
are attempting "truly radical 
alternatives to liberal education” 
and (c) to speculate about the 
emergence of a new system with 
entirely different purfk.«es, plans, 
and processes of instruction. 

The “overview” presented in 
the first four very stimulating 
chapters shows both keen insight 
and deep commitment. But in 
many ways it is essentially a per¬ 
sonal view of the state of the 
American University. To appre¬ 
ciate it one must recall some of 
the compelling forces that could, 
in part, have motivated this parti¬ 
cular view. Some of these are: 

(i) This book, like many re¬ 
cent works on American 
education, has grown un¬ 
der the whip of one of 
those wickedly wasteful 
wars which often succeed 
in destroying man’s faith 
in both himself and his 
institutions. It wa^ written 
at a time when the rep- 
urcussions of the seemingly 
endless war in Vielnam 
were being felt at their 
worst on American univer¬ 
sity campuses and when 
many thinking minds with¬ 
in outside the USA 
were beginning to doubt 
the value of higher learn- 
ing in its present form. 

(ii) Especially since the middle 


of the 1950’s universities 
in the United States, as in 
in:tny other demi>cracies, 
have been receiving govern¬ 
mental patronage and, as a 
result, (U'e having to pay 
the price for their mount¬ 
ing share of the public 
purse. A number of scho¬ 
larly dis(. iplines have found 
immediate and fruitful 
application in production 
and in military siratcfiy, A 
concomitant of this “fruit¬ 
ful'' fiirtathm with Federal 
funds is that research, 
especially committed and 
applied research. atirHci.s 
some of the best men hi 
many universities. Teach¬ 
ing, undergradii lie teach¬ 
ing ill particular, sulfers 
a prtiporlionale neglect. 
Scholars who consider uni¬ 
versities as pritnarily the 
places for teaching mul 
teaming see in this deve¬ 
lopment the end of the 
university as a truly libe¬ 
rating force. 

(iii) Closely related to this 
“misuse” of .science and 
scholarship is the gc»wing 
craze for icsearch and 
publication. As never 
before, “publish or perish” 
and "publish for prosperi¬ 
ty” have become the pri¬ 
mary concern of most 
teachers not only in the 
postgraduate departments 
and centres of advanced 
study but in colleges 
meant for undergraduate 
work. For all ilieciicour- 
igcment that this may pro¬ 
vide to the growth of 
scholarship in different 
disciplines^ it results in a 
neglect of ait those aspects 
of general education which 
are related to the inteilec- 
tual development and per¬ 
sonal growth of the 
undergraduate. Besides, it 


The direction for the author's 
probe into higher learning in his 
country' must have been provided 
by the intense feeling produced 
in his highly sensitive mind by 
llie developments, outlined abtive. 
But there perhaps another 
factor of dcci;/ive importance-- 
the author himself, Like many 
of us who leach the young, Pro¬ 
fessor Jerome appears to be a 
partisan wlm is .ilso a man of 
passionate beliefs. Very early in 
Ihe book he lakes the reader Into 
confidence (sonve niight allege 
that he •• br.tinwashes” )iis reader), 
giving him a jM*rsi>nal view of 
what is wri.iiig and where to look 
fur salv^idion: "All of us who 
want ir) change the educational 
ssstem will lirsi have to liberate 
ourselves. Our own educatimi 
has burdened us vvilh expecLa- 
li'ms, with iticas of duly, with a 
sense of guilt, which makes it 
difhcuh for us to approv e of our¬ 
selves. To hide whai we regard 
as our inadequ.icies. we cling to 
a fabric t»f lies as a security 
hlankel. Now that blanket is 
being stripped from us — by the 
barbarious and candid young, 
by social forces intokrani of 
our established premises, by a 
world responding to domination 
by our civilization as to the grip 
oi cancer. Tilo.^e of uh who 
.succi^ssfuliy adapt to that situa¬ 
tion in away that will save our 
own skins will, I believe, emerge 
as happier and better people” 
(26-27). What follows in the 
book is coloured by these beliefs 
and, at least in parts, by a Mar¬ 
cuse-type suspicion of the “esta¬ 
blishment” and faith in “student 
power.” 
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The “overview” builds up a 
picture of failure and frustration, 
of falsehood and exploitation, 
of wrong values apd outrageous 
attitudes. Both the institutions 
and their members arc seen as 
suffering from a sad lack of ed¬ 
ucative purposefulness. 

For most learners higher 
learning has become synonymous 
with degrees; they collect credits 
to earn degree in the same way 
as a housewife collects ‘‘green 
stamps” on her weekly sliopping. 
For the under-privileged and the 
economically backward degrees 
merely provide an escape from 
the anonymity of their classless¬ 
ness because “salvation, dignity 
and status are reserved for those 
who make it through to graduate 
school” (44). And, a-, in our 
country, the new status produces 
alienation. 

Iweti at relatively better in¬ 
stitutions ihc lone is scholastic 
without being intellectual, most 
colleges having lost sight of their 
concern with “helping students 
to become independent, self-jadg- 
ing and self-motivating, able to 
achieve and able to develop 
their fullest potential” (65). The 
administrators fare n<» boiler 
since the young have seized the 
initiative. ;jiul most institutional 
responses have become merely 
reaciive. And the faculty: it is 
as directionless as the students. 
Ii.s cfTorls to adjust being often 
pathetic ,ind amusing. 

These arc but a few of ilie 
numcrou'> instances of decadence 
and demviralizaiion llial Professor 
Jerome sees us being characte¬ 
ristic of American colleges in the 
early l*)70's. Together they add 
up to a picture of the university 
which has lost all claims to the 
academic or moral leadership 
in that country. 

Much of what he sltows is, 
though cxiiggerAted. essei>iiaUy 
true. Something must be funda¬ 
mentally wrong with an educa¬ 
tion which creates so much ten¬ 
sion, strife, and unrest, which 
fails lo utilize the largest supply 
of intelligence (found among the 
blacks, the women and the poor, 
all of whom are disproportiona¬ 
tely underrepresented) and which 
often appears to^ perpetuate the 


evils that it ought to be used to 
•Umlnate. But what, one must 
ask, are the remedies? 

Even at this stage (i.e., before 
he looks in Parts 2 and 3 at the 
alternatives and the emerging 
new system) Professor Jerome 
sees hope in some measures and 
failure in others. He also makes 
“a set of recommendations for 
immediate action.” 

American education, much 
like our own, breeds “educational 
wastage'* largely because it is too 
open—the colleges admit every. 
one or almost everyone, who 
ohooses to enter them for what¬ 
ever reasons. The remedy ought 
to be equally obvious—make the 
admissions selective, admitting 
only tliose who can profit from 
and contribute to higher learning. 
Professor Jerome pooh-poohs this 
solution, arguing that such cul¬ 
ling will leave in Mark Hopkins 
on one end of the leg and only 
ilie mirror on the other. Besides, 
it will put professors out of jobs 
and create institutions without 
libraries, laboratories, and other 
essentials of learning. What he 
recommends is a completely open- 
door policy on admissions be¬ 
cause “No business, especially an 
education business, can succeed 
in ouf present cultural climate 
by being snobbish about whom 
it chooses lo serve” (81). And to 
keep the colleges, especially pri¬ 
vate ones, “alive in the mean¬ 
time” he adds a few other emer¬ 
gency mciisures. These include: 

(i) Colleges should slop doing 
as much as passible so that 
the campus provides only 
a portion uf each student's 
education, leaving most of 
it (o the experiential world 
around him. 

(ii) They should hire as much 
diversity as possible, avoi¬ 
ding Ph.Ds. and looking 
for credentials other than 
academic awards, 

(iii) They should run the cam¬ 
pus as a cooperative, the 
ownership being jointly 
tliiil of faculty and the 
students. 

(iv) They should “work with 
students against local pov¬ 
erty, disease, injustice, 
ignorance, instead of 


working against students 

■ on the battlefield of assign¬ 
ments, papers and examina¬ 
tions” (8L-82). 

(v) They should bring them¬ 
selves into an essential re¬ 
lationship to the com¬ 
munity by getting everyone 
involved in their pro¬ 
grammes. 

From a critical analysis of the 
dominant pattern in American 
tertiary system which includes the 
suggestions for its reform, the 
book moves on in Part 2 to a 
description of three types of in¬ 
stitutions which are attempting 
alternatives to it. Of these the 
first type is represented by three 
colleges which provide “totally 
self-directed education” and in 
which “the boundary between 
life and study, experience and 
conceptualization” (119) is either 
blurred or totally non e.xistent. 

At each of these institutions 
of free learning a number of the 
very basic e.ssentials of the tradi¬ 
tional college are becoming ir¬ 
relevant and being thrown over¬ 
board. One of the three colleges 
offers no degrees rejecting the 
very notion as a corruption of 
free learning, the other two 
deline their degrees purely in 
terms of time enrolled. The 
student-teacher relationship is 
radically different with staff often 
selected by or in consultation 
with students and selected more 
fur their compatibility as “whole 
people” than for their compet¬ 
ence in fields of study. The at¬ 
mosphere is free both from pro¬ 
tective artificialities and from in¬ 
stitutional regulations. 

How well docs lliis alterna¬ 
tive work? Perhaps it is too soon 
to tell. Each college has had its 
teething troubles and each is ex¬ 
periencing some of the difficul¬ 
ties that go with attempting to 
sail against the current. That 
such institutions exist is, on the 
one hand, indicative of the dis¬ 
satisfaction with the system and, 
on the other, a tribute to the 
individuals who man them ag¬ 
ainst all odds. To uphold ac¬ 
ademic freedom in a truly mean¬ 
ingful sense in a world full of 
temptations and “pressure 
groups'” is no easy undertaking. 
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The second type of alterna¬ 
tive. exemplified by two colleges, 
is different in the sense that it 
i« based on revaluation rather 
than replacement and improved 
prescription based on a redefini¬ 
tion (in terms of content and 
curricula) of the aims of univer¬ 
sity education. The two colleges 
differ partly because each reflects 
a ditferent vision of life and 
learning and in part because they 
are sponsored by two different 
types of agencies—one by the 
Society of Friends and the other 
by the State of New York. 

The paths to perfection being 
different—in one college “through 
scientific problem-solving and -the 
development of cooperative .so¬ 
cial organization*’ (157), in the 
other through the knowledge of 
“the abiding legacy of human 
culture, tempered and tested by 
direct engagement in contempo¬ 
rary issues” (15T). the means 
used to acquire wisdom must also 
differ. Differences are also caused 
by the influence of Quakerism, 
which binds people in a sense 
of dedication, self-sacrifice, and 
simplicity in one college, and the 
spirit of free thinking with the 
fullest and freest expression of 
opinion and public debate that 
prevails in the other. Both colle¬ 
ges, however, differ from any 
ordinary institutions in many 
important ways. The atmosphere, 
the altitudes to learning, the 
human relationships, the degree 
and quality ofcommitment. which 
results in a ‘living dialogue” on 
the campus and the classroom 
show this all too clearly. In spite 
of this, fa caviling critic might 
say because of this) both insti- 
tut ons“are undergoing changes 
in leadership and direction, ques¬ 
tioning the principles of prescrip¬ 
tion implanted by their founding 
fathers”. Also, in at least one 
college, both teachers and students 
are a little disillusioned by free¬ 
dom that fails to produce results. 
In the words of a faculty member 
of one college : “I came here 
believing in Summerhill and all 
that. Now I just want some kind 
of arrangement so I can get these 
kids to do something (188). “The 
l^son, if any, is that truly radi¬ 
cal alternatives require much 
more than vision, goodwill and 


plaiming. And yet, their fbilur^ 
ought not to cMer further 
experimentation. 

The concluding chapter of 
Part 2 (Chapter 7) presents yet 
another alternative—that which 
is primarily marked by its uncon¬ 
ventionality of curriculum, which 
provides for “colourful and 
varied routes to similar goals.*’ In 
this case the distinctive features 
of the genre arc brought out 
by one college —Antioch Colum¬ 
bia, whose original aims—to 
create means to help students 
discover what they want and 
need and how best they can learn 
it, distinguish such institutions. 
The approach to the realisation 
of the aims is “a selective en¬ 
gagement with, reflection upon, 
and research into real problems 
and issues in the enviionment” 
(196) on the part of teachers 
and learners. Formal leaching 
assumes a clearly secondary 
role. 

The most outstanding results 
of this approach arc students 
who create their own Job.s and 
get people interested in providing 
them fiaanctal assistance. Students 
convince local bodies of the need 
for certain types of service and 
then organize such service^ to 
help iliemscives and the commu¬ 
nity. For example, “One young 
man was interested in starting a 
radio Station and in the process 
has created a concept of commu¬ 
nity communications, with com¬ 
munity management, supplying 
a means of response, two-way 
involvement , .a medium for elici¬ 
ting Tcaclions and mobilizing 
ideas and energy.” (217). An¬ 
other got funds for research into 
manpower needs and related 
problems. A girl was selling up 
a sex-information and birth- 
control center and a boy set up 
a “draft counseling service.'* And 
collectively “students have 
wormed their way into many 
organisations and offices in the 
city and arc having a very direct 
influence upon emerging commu¬ 
nity services and design”(2l8). 

Results such as these suggest 
a kind of education which suc¬ 
ceeds in brioging together the 
best of John Dewey and Mahatma 


Oandhi Where the ordinary 
coUeg^ fhil to i^'epM the vast 
majority even for the ordinary 
role and respoasibUiti^ of life, 
the% institutions succeed in 
enabling some of their students 
to acquire an ambience in which 
they discover thenttelves and 
through that become truly free 
individuals—youngsters whose 
lives have a purpo-se and who 
grow up with a sense of mission. 
In such institutions the staff loo, 
at least those who accept the 
challenges and responsibilities 
offered, can discover the happi- 
nem which comes from truly 
satisfying relationships with their 
students and uplifting experien¬ 
ces of a life full of commitment 
and love. 

Is there a debit side to all this? 
There is, though, in reality, it 
docs not detract from the system, 
Most students, \vc learn, arc 
averse to any confrontation with 
problems, social ones in parti¬ 
cular. College, for them, is a 
haven where they seek an escape 
from the often grim realities of 
life. Besides they look forward 
to accreditation twlh to display 
the papers when need arises and 
to satisfy themselves and their 
parents. For some, both staff 
and students, a main function 
of education is “packaging”—the 
neat parcelling of information 
in walled comparimcnts which 
the disciplines make possible. 
Where life In its varied manifest¬ 
ations is the only field of study, 
“packing” can b^ome in insur¬ 
mountable problem for minds 
that are conditioned to comport- 
menUtlization. 

Part 3 looks forward to “to¬ 
morrow’s school.” Here Professor 
Jerome appears to don the pro¬ 
phet’s garb to foretell what is 
coming. “Our present schools 
and colleges will, I believe, wither 
away and be replaced by much 
more comprehensive set of insti¬ 
tutions serving the whole popu¬ 
lation : all ages, all classes, 
continually, on a b^is of essen* 
tially free access” (313). Mixing 
belief with expectation, envisages 
institutions which will fH'ovide 
(a) servwes now being offered by 
social workers, employment 
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ageats, travel agaats, miaUteis, 
doctors, psychologists, ^achers, 
aod others, (b) environments 
conducive to group and indivi’ 
dual activities, both academic and 
social, (c) centres of information 
that Combine the functions of 
data banks, libraries, museums 
and rent>all agencies, (J) retreats 
for escape and recreation, (e) 
places aod facilities to help en¬ 
gage in discovery and application 
of new (and old) knowledge—our 
Centres of research, (f) child-care 
centres which combine the roles 
and responsibilities of all diffe¬ 
rent children's organisations of 
today but without either their 
exclusiveness or their usual lijnii- 
ations, and (g) offices for record¬ 
ing and verifying achievements, 
skill and experiences, etc. 

Cumulatively the services 
and opportunities offered by 
these instiiutions/agcncies should 
in quantitative as in qualitative 
terms, improve upon whatever is 
now, often inadequately, provided 
by colleges and other centres 
of higher learning in the USA. 
But a more powerful juslifica- 
tion for such institutions is 
the author's hope, largely justi¬ 
fied by the case-.studies he 
provides, that they can be made 
insiruracfiial in introducing those 
radical reforms which the present 
.system fads Jiiastrou.sly to do 
he^ausc. like the dinosaur, it has 
lost the capacity to respond to 
the challenges of the day, 

Education whiclj now is a 
privilege which serves to process 
the population will become a 
life-long. continuous process 
which educational institutions 
could facilitate without the 
^'ritual of admission” or the 
“pre-determined requirements 
of leaving.” The main aim of 
education being to serve the 
community's learning needs, the 
tasks of an educational institu¬ 
tion will be that of a “kind of 
broker*’ helping people find what 
they need. And the central core 
of learning will take place bet- 
w«n users, not requiring staff. 
Since this purpose will be served 
by getting people into the situa¬ 
tions and contacts which educate 
it should be possible to give 


services of a high quality at a 
much lower cost. Nor will it be 
neessaiy to waste so much time 
and energy on evaluation with ail 
its attendant evils and abuses, 
since certification and accredita¬ 
tion will no longer by the main 
object of school and, even where 
these arc included as part of the 
functions of higher learning, they 
will give information about what 
a person can do rather than 
marks, grades and percentages. 

Professor Jerome's school of 
tomorrow will be an “open” 
institution. It will, in the words 
of the late Lyndon B. Johnson, 
be “a shopping center of human 
services”, where everyone can, at 
any stage in life, shop for his/ 
her needs, the shopping facilities 
and hours of business being ex¬ 
tendable on demand- And if the 
wares are plentiful and every 
“shopper” has the capacity to 
buy what he wants, what reason 
can there be for tension or trou¬ 
ble or disappointment? 

For all its convincing detail 
and impressive fullness “tomor¬ 
row's school” fails to appear as 
either a fully viable or completely 
necessary aUern.ilive. It may be 
because, as the author warns us. 
we university teachers wear blin¬ 
kers and. like Platonic cavemen, 
failed to look beyond our limited 
horizons. Or it could be because 
the alternative is too good to 
sound true. But perhaps there 
is more to it than either of these 
reasons. For one. I do not 
believe that university education 
m the United States has reached 
a stage where the answers to its 
problems should be sought out¬ 
side its present organisation. It 
has sufficient strength and resi¬ 
lience to fight back and rise 
above the issues that appear to 
threaten it today or seemed to 
question its very existence during 
the days of American involvement 
in Vietnam. Nor is it fair to 
accept a total equation of the 
univer.«ity with a “service center * 
however popular that idea might 
be today. Service to the com¬ 
munity is an important function 
of every university and it has 
b^ome more so in our day and 
time. But the university must 


also remain loyal to its original 
idea and continue to pursue its 
original aims. It need not be 
necessarily true that quantity and 
quality cannotflourishside by side; 
nor is it necessary or desirable for 
universities to give up their 
efforts to nourish talent and 
encourage excellence. Universities 
everywhere have a lot to lose if 
they allow their sensitivity to the 
ideals of service to dull their 
sensitivity to the quality and 
character of the education they 
offer. The best of them require a 
two-way responsiveness—to the 
society that supports them and 
two scholarship which is both 
their strength and their goal. 

“No one”, wrote Thomas 
Arnold, “ought to meddle with 
the universities who does not 
know them well and love them 
well”. Professor Jerome knows 
the .American university fully well 
and his knowledge is available in 
the insightful review of some 
aspects of it that he presents. 
He loves it intensely and that 
explains in part his concern for it 
and his work at the alternatives 
to save it. Many aspects of the 
model institutions which he des¬ 
cribes require emulation and some 
almost immediate adoption. But 
there appears to be another 
element to the making of this 
book—the heightened unrest and 
thf apparently explosive situation 
of the late 19S0’5. This explains 
why the author sees less hope 
and more fear and seeks radical 
alternatives outside the system. 
Culture out of Anarchy is a 
hishly readable, if a wee bit 
onesided, account of the current 
scene in American tertiary-level 
education. Professor Jerome’s 
review is based on selection, but 
it is as real as any. 

—CHAMPA TICKOO 


NOTES 

1. Gasett, Jos3 Onega Y, Mission 
of the University, Translated by Howard 
Lee Nostrand, Kegan Paul, 1964. 

2. Marcuse, Hergert Five Lectures 
Translated by Jeremy J Shapiro and 
Shierry M. Weber, Allen Lane the 
Penguine Press, 1970- Also see his 
OnS'DimensiooaJ Man, Beacon, 1964, 
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Varsity Education faces 
uncertain future 


WHILE delivering the ConvtKa- 
tion Address at the Uaiversity 
of Poona Dr. B.D. NagChaudhuri 
Vice-Chancellor of Jawaharlal 
Nehru University said: “higher 
education in India is not what it 
once was. It is no longer a san¬ 
ctuary of learning and a commu¬ 
nity of quiet discutietils leading 
a life divorced from the turmoil 
and the profit-seeking of the 
market place. University degrees 
have ceased to be an appoint¬ 
ment letter and have become 
more like a passport. Passports 
are necessaiy for travel. You 
cannot travel without them. 
However, having a passport docs 
not automatically mean tiuit one 
can travel Therefore, like the 
passport as a document of travel, 
the degree allows one to look 
for a job. If does not guarantee 
a job. There was once a time 
when the numbe/ of jobs and 
the number of degrees had •a 
relationship that degreee-holders 
were less than jobs available. 
However, it disappeared in the 
middle thirties to reappear again 
to the advantage of the degree- 
holders in fourties. becoming 
again unbalanced to their dis¬ 
advantage in the mid-fiftees and 
increasingly acute with the 
succeeding years. From this has 
flowed a crisis or rather a series 
of crises which are deeper than 
lack of jobs and unemployment. 

One aspect of the crisis is 
the questioning of the purpose, 
meaning and the process of edu¬ 
cation. Another aspect of the 
same questioning was the cost 
of education to the national 
exchequer and the benefits acni- 
ing to the nation therefrom. 
Vaizey had proposed in the last 
years of the fiftees in the United 
Kingdom that there was need 


—B.D- Nagehaudhuri 


to study the economics of the 
cost of education from the point 
of view of the benefits to the 
nation and the expenditure by 
the nation to sustain, expand and 
diversify it. 

In any nation, he said, a few 
key political leaders make the 
basic decision on how much will 
be appropriated for higher edu¬ 
cation. Unless educationists can 
develop the long range under¬ 
standing of the political leader- 
*:hip in the process and purpose 
of education in relation to na¬ 
tional goals, funds for University 
education will tend to dry up. 
Equally important is the perfor¬ 
mance of a University und its 
service to the nation, its intellec¬ 
tual integrity. There are no sub-s- 
tilute for these. Neither faculty 
nor students arc normally effec¬ 
tive in securing funds or support 
for a University. However, stu¬ 
dents can play an important role, 
their reputation for hard work, 
dedication and their eflorl to 
make best use of their opportu¬ 
nity for education at a reason¬ 
ably low cost can attract the 
Government to support a Univer- 
.sity just as much as the faculty 
performance can. 

A large number of people arc 
concerned about education, he 
pointed out, because it involves 
their own childero and also about 
youth in general. There is also a 
belief, sometimes demonstrable 
that there is a positive corelralion 
between educational development, 
economic growth and social mobi¬ 
lity. However, perhaps tlie most 
important thing about education 
is its quality. There has grown in 
education in India in recent 
years a strong tendency of mis¬ 
named egalitarianism which 
m^ifests in demands for decreas¬ 


ing the burden of work on stu¬ 
dents and faculty. It is or should 
be normally counter-productive 
because as the word spreads 
about the lessening burden, it 
can be and often is interpreted 
by those who give funds that 
devaluation of education is tak¬ 
ing place. Additionally it under¬ 
mines the confidence of the agen¬ 
cies who recruit products of 
higher education. A queslioi 
that has often been raised in 
India as well as in countries 
other than our own that there 
arc M.A-s. M.Phils and perhaps 
overproduction of over specia¬ 
lised and overqualified people 
such as M.A.s, M.Phils. Pli.D.s. 

We are today a nation in crisis. 
A crisis, which, to my mind, is 
deeper than any we have faced 
in our 27 years of independent 
history, Perhaps a deeper crisis 
than any we have faced in the 
last 1000 years. Our crisis 
compounded of many things, our 
rural urban imbalances, our Lick 
of resources, our growing pt'pu- 
lalion, our lack of will to act. to 
lake risks and above all out un¬ 
seemly desire to take from an 
impoverished nation vvithi'ut 
being disciplined by correspond¬ 
ing willingness to give in return. 
The rural urban imbalances has 
caught up with us and the op¬ 
portunities in the urban sectors 
and in the GovcrfimerU cannot 
match the c.vplosivc growth of 
diplomas and degrees. 

The deepening crisis of uur 
Universities will not lend itself 
to simple solutions, he said. 
There arc facets of it which in¬ 
volve the age old Indian ethos 
which will he difficult to change 
without clarity and determina¬ 
tion. However, u greater sense 
of reality, some small steps to¬ 
wards a change of our altitude 
to University studies, a greater 
emphasis on training in skills und 
critical faculties rather than in 
knowledge and facts, a consci¬ 
ousness that if we spend a 
poverty-stricken nation’s money 
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towards educating ourselves or 
others, we owe something in re¬ 
turn to those who have not the 
opportunity, perhaps a tittle 
more than we have received be¬ 
cause we have been so fortunate. 
Wiener is no cup-hoard doU lo 
be occasionally dusled and put- 
back behind gbsspanes. It im¬ 
poses a terrible compulsion to 
face reality, the reality of discar¬ 
ding unproved faiths and inhu- 


THC Education Minister, Prof. 
Nurul Hasan while delivering the 
Convocation Address at Univer¬ 
sity ol M;uliirai p^iintcd out that 
the reform oftlu* e.xisling cour'.ch 
in the university system (includ- 
in.c siJcli ancillajy aspects a^ pro¬ 
duction of gtuid leaching and 
learning nuiieriuN. adopiujii of 
new and dynamic rnellu/ds of 
c.jrnnjunicaiion in whicii teacher:^ 
and sladciiis learn together, and 
examination reform) is an urgent 
need, 'j'lie introduction of a 
\j*calionHi clemcnl in llinn. to 
the extent we can ideiuifs avail¬ 
able job ('pporiiiiiitks. Would be 
an iinpi>ri.iiu part of such a pro- 
grainnie. Uut the pfograinmc 
curricular icfitrni at the uiiiver- 
siiy >layc wouUl ha^e t<i be much 
wider and comprehensive, [i is 
about some aspects of litis le- 
f.>rin lie.'.I I Would like: to share 
a few iJc.js with yi>ii. he said. 

The ohjcitivcs of every uni¬ 
versity ca^ur-a.* should be Iwo-fiild. 
lie s.iid. As an integral p.iri of 
liie university system, it should 
obviiHisly strive to realise ih.e 
objectives of university education 
itself, \\y.. siimulaiitui ot curio¬ 
sity, cultiviititin of habits of 
self-study development of a capa¬ 
city to acquire new knowledge 
and to apply the knowledge ac¬ 
quired foi s<dulion of conecrele 
problems, to promote an under¬ 
standing of ih^ productive pro¬ 
cesses and a capacity to partici¬ 
pate in them, and to inculcate 
the basic values of commitment 
to truth and pursuit of know¬ 
ledge and excellence as well as 


man values. University educa- 
cation faces an uncertain future. 
The criteria for survival include 
the compulsions of science to re¬ 
ject as well as accept. Fortuna¬ 
tely in a large me:^ure the future 
is iikeVy to be w’hal today's stu¬ 
dents and inheritors of the future 
make of it through their own 
hard work, their hard headed 
sense of reality and responsibi¬ 
lity. 


an incorruptible faith in our 
nalu>aal objectives of democra¬ 
cy. socialism and secularism. In 
addition, the course should also 
strive (o realise i(> special objec¬ 
tive which depend upon its con¬ 
tent and character. 

A course in Economic:-. T'r 
instance, he pointed out. may 
have t«> promote an understand¬ 
ing of the b.fsic concepts' inv<->i- 
ved or the problems faced in ll>c 
development tif the economy in 
'specific situations. Similarly, the 
content of every c.)ursc should 
be uptu-daie in the sen'«e that 
It incorpcr.'ucs the latest deve¬ 
lopments in the held. Thecamrse 
must also he of relevance, signi- 
licance and utility to the students 
and to the society so that the 
student is properly motivated io 
master tlic course in depth and 
the society is equally motivated 
to invest the necessary resources 
in its provision, inspite of all 
that has been done in the post- 
independence period, the fact 
still rcm;‘ins that .several of our 
courses are out-niojed, 

A recent study by ihe 
Jadavpur University in West 
Bengal shows that the university 
courses have remained unrevised 
for long, periods—six to twenly- 
hve years or more, (hat many of 
the courses are unrelated lo en- 
vironracni and that a large majo¬ 
rity of students do not hnd them 
challenging or interesting enough. 
The .situation is not very diffe¬ 
rent in all other parts of the 
country. 

It would, therefore, be 


necessary, he emphasised, to re¬ 
examine all our existing courses 
at the university stage from the 
point of view of the objectives 
they arc expected to serve and 
to revise them on the general 
principles of relevance, tnoderni- 
sution, significance and utility. 

A very important measure to 
establish the relevance of the 
courses would be to make an 
attempt to take it beyond the 
walls of the class room to the 
community around, he s:tid. 

Once this concept of taking 
the student.s beyond the class 
room to the community is accep¬ 
ted as an integral part of curri¬ 
culum construction or teaching, 
the irafTic cannot remain one 
way for long. 

There are hundred ways 
in which this can be done. 
Depending upon the nature of 
ilie course and tlie fikills and 
inlcrestx of the students, the peo¬ 
ple may be assisted lo improve 
their education, to upgrade their 
vocational skills, to lake neces¬ 
sary precautions to improve 
liealth or prevent disease, to take 
deepening interest in current 
affairs through readings of news¬ 
papers and discu,s.sions. and to 
take efTeciive steps to solve their 
immediate local problems. If 
such e.xiension services to the 
coinmuniiy were to be organised, 
the people would begin to look 
forward lo the arrival of the 
teachers and the students from 
tlic university system as friends, 
philosophers and guides. They 
would also be more responsive 
and willing lo help the field¬ 
work on wliich Ilje education of 
the suidents is based. Tiie uni¬ 
versity system and the commu¬ 
nity would thus come closer to- 
getJicr through a programme of 
mutual service and suppoit. This 
is the direction in which our at¬ 
tempts at curricular reform 
should move. 

A time has come, he remark¬ 
ed. when the concept of National 
Service which is now restricted 
lo the undergraduate stage, is 
taken a step further. It would 
be desirable to initiate a pro¬ 
gramme under which every stu¬ 
dent who takes his first degree 
is required to spend one year as 


Prof. Nurul Hasan Urges 
Curricular Reforms 
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a volunteer in a specified deve¬ 
lopment progranome, preferably 
in a rural area. Depending upon 
his skills, he may participate in 
such programmes as literacy 
classes for adults, non-formal 
programmes of education for out- 
of-school youth, universal ele¬ 
mentary education, family plan¬ 
ning, provision of hcallh ser\'i- 
ces, legal aid to the poor, or 
upgrading of vocational skills 
in agriculture or industry. 

Higher education, as it is now 
imparted, has two main weaknes¬ 
ses. On the one hand, it is not in¬ 
tegrally related to programmes 


THE establishment of the Jawahar 
lal Nehru Technological Univer¬ 
sity has rightly emphasised the 
growing importance and indispen¬ 
sability of science and technology 
to the development of our coun¬ 
try, said Dr H.N. Sethna, Chair¬ 
man, Atomic Energy Commission, 
while speaking at the F'irst Annual 
Convocation of Jawaharlal Nehru 
Technological University at 
Hyderabad- 

The basic task of producing 
adequately for the people of our 
country, all their needs and (he 
equally important need for gene¬ 
rating increased revenue through 
the export trade for funding the 
foreign exchange requirements of 
our development plans devolve 
ultimately on the technological 
ability of the n-,itton. The pro¬ 
cess of building up such an abi¬ 
lity and infusing a steady impro¬ 
vement in the gross national tech¬ 
nological capability begins with 
the process of midJ/e-JeveJ and 
upper-level education, and crea¬ 
tion of institutions such as the 
Jawaharlal Nehru Technological 
University can go a long way 
towards strengthening this pro¬ 
cess. He said it is particularly 
apt that the name of this Univer¬ 
sity perpetuates the memory of 


of national development. On 
the other, it tends to alienate the 
educated persons from the masses 
and makes them an exploiting 
rather than a serv!« group. Both 
these weaknesses would be cor¬ 
rected to a considerable extent 
if curricular reforms on these 
lines are carried out. They will 
integrate education and develop¬ 
ment together so that wc have 
education through reconstruction 
and reconstruction through edu¬ 
cation. They will also eqd the 
present widening social dichoto¬ 
my between classes and the 
masses and help in creating a 
more egalitarian stKiety. 


Jawaharlal Nehru and his keen 
perception of the important role 
technology would !;a\eto pl,iy in 
the upliftment of this country. 

Referring tes the University's 
continuous internal assessment 
system, he s.aid, this constitutes 
a powerful motivating factor that 
keep-* the student in the classes 
and uitcntivc to i!ie course \vr<rk 
in a sustained manner, alert for 
the frequent tests and e.xamina- 
lions. The traditional system of 
year-end examination'- mvjdc the 
students attend classes for atten¬ 
dance’s snkc. or to av<'iJ them 
as they pleased and take to the 
b.>oks once a year when the c.x- 
amioaiions sveri: around. The 
iadiffereiice. hostility and frustra¬ 
tion evoked in students by the 
traditional system will be absent 
in the continuous assessment sys¬ 
tem, with hope, interest and in- 
d'jslrioasness replacing the nega¬ 
tive attitude?. If the continuous 
assc.ssmcnl is coupled with 

a certain amount of ftexibilily 
made available to the student in 
the matter of course selection, if 
the student can explore a field of 
study a little and can drop it or 
replace it with another more to 
his liking, a major breakthrough 
would have been achieved in mak¬ 


ing education more purposeful. 

The teehnologisiN ability to 
analy se is of urgent relevance for 
our country today, he pointed out. 
Our development plan.s call for 
considerable infusion of techno¬ 
logy and technological innovation 
in their execution. There are 
two reasons why such technolog¬ 
ical infusion has to be indigenous, 
generated by the intellectual effort 
of cur own citizens; first wc can 
not expect to import any signifi¬ 
cant amount of foreign techno¬ 
logy for our industrial develop¬ 
ment since such import is expen¬ 
sive; as a large country our needs 
are large, we do not have the 
wherewithal to fund the techno- 
it>gy requirements in foreign ex¬ 
change; in any case we arc never 
likely to gel truly modern technol¬ 
ogical knowhow; next and more 
important, the nuUirc and scale of 
our devcl pin.'nt problems are in 
a class by themselves and there is 
no developed c -unlry in the world 
today to svhich wc can turn for 
knovviedge ba^cd experience 
relevant to our environment; w'C 
have to tackle tlie task ourselves 
since we alone are likely to have 
the patience, si.imina and moti. 
vation to pr. to work tm it. We 
must. ihcRt'vire. depend on our 
own innovation, evolve our own 
lechnolog> and methodology of 
development based on our econo¬ 
mic and srKo'ul slrucfut'O. 

7'he nolioiial development plan 
has u lime sea!:, iie said, and 
t>wiiig li> the evolving nalure of 
development, the technological 
skills which will be required will 
keep changing with lime. This 
IS an important aspect to be 
borne in mind and provides a 
raiion.de f<'r serious education 
planning, TI’.c objective <>r the 
plan IS to project the quanlila- 
live manpow'cr requirements 
forc.sccn as :i function of lime, 
to categorise them into various 
types of technological skills, and, 
within each category, to indicate 
a Jcvelwisc breakup. Such a 
plan will serve the universities in 
expanding or contracting the 
availability of scats in the various 
sptccialities and in enabling them 
to guide students to study and 
train for those types of job op¬ 
enings which will become avail¬ 
able at the time of gr.iduation. 


Sethna Pleads for 
Indigenous Technology 
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President Welcomes 
U.N. Manpower 
Pool Proposal 


THE President Mr. F .A.. Ahmed 
opciied (he 26(U hitornationuf 
C nngrcss Phys.hdo^'tcal, .Scien¬ 
ces in New Delhi recenilv w)ih 
a L'id) that t)ic dcvelopiniJ count¬ 
ries shv>uld be ‘\ii;»erimuKiting in 
the lyp^^ rcscardt Lhe> spon¬ 
sor,'' 

.Abi)Ul 2,l.)0() Nck'iuisis from all 
over llie world including llirec 
Nobel Luurcalcs - -Sir Alan Mode- 
kins. president of Britain's R-nnl 
Society. Professor .\ndrc%s Hiislcy 
Royal Society Research pridcssor. 
(joint winners of the Nobel pn/e 
for medicine in and Dr Mar 

Gobind Khorana-'jiicfidcd the 
six-day Congress. 

Mr F'akhuruddin Ati Ahmed 
suggested tivat International orga- 
nixiittoiis like the present Cong¬ 
ress could lay dow'fi guidelines to 
avoid •■Juplicalion of cfTorts" 
and evolve a coordinated strategy 
to Uckle the manifold health prob¬ 
lems in the developing countries. 

The President said lie was 
“deeply pained" by the fact that 
Indian' dc»ct()rs preferred to stay 
in the more developed countries 
to the detriment of our own health 
services. He welcomed the U.N. 
proposal for starling a manpower 
pool (inanced by the developed 
nations to provide technical c.x* 
pertise to poor counlne.s tjuil had 
been “robbed of their skilled per- 
sannei." 

Mr Ahmed felt that the present 


training and working pattern of 
medical colleges in the country 
had very litiJc relcnancc to the 
actual needs of India. AUhough, 
the rvpporlunilies for medical edu¬ 
cation liad been expanded tiicrc 
had not been enough emphasis 
placed on the kind of education 
as well as the type of physicians 
the ctvuiUry needed. 

Referring to the lack of impact 
of health s-.T\icc> on the rural 
sector, the President suggested 
that a period of compulsory ser¬ 
vice for young doctors - ' soinc- 
wlial along the lines of house sur- 
genev -- - was netosary. /\Jorc 
aitciiliim was also required In the 
field of luilrillon since many of 
the diseases prevalent today could 
have been avoided had tlierc been 
more baUinccd diets. 

Dr Karan Singh. Union Health 
Minister said in his welcome ad¬ 
dress lliat though tlie mysteries 
of a thousand di^ases had been 
solved, new diseases due to 
“environmental imbalances and 
changes in life styles" kepi cropp¬ 
ing up. Sometimes, even the old 
dii»ea.ses returned. 

The field for physiologists, ac¬ 
cording to him was wide open. 
The Minister said, since “man 
was an cv'oh'ing bemg —• not 
anatomically but psychologi¬ 
cally — many of the psychoso¬ 
matic functions remained un¬ 
known. 


Dr Yogve Zotterman, President 
of the International Union of 
Physiological Sciences informed 
the scientists that the union had 
appealed to the International 
Council for Scientific Union for 
more funds but with not much 
success. There would be less 
money forthcoming. 

Dr Zotterman praised the Bri¬ 
tish tradition of physiology which, 
he said had been followed in 
India. 

The prime Minister. Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi, in a message to 
the Congress stressed the need to 
reduce the disparities among diffe¬ 
rent nations so that even the poor¬ 
est could gel basic medical faciii- 
lie^:. 

Mrs. Gandhi .said: "It i.s im- 
porlant that disparities among 
nations and peoples be abridged 
and prevented from grow’ing. 
Medicine is one of the areas where 
corrective action can be initia¬ 
ted. People may not have equal 
wealth or status, but basic safe¬ 
guards of healtii must be avail¬ 
able to theiu." 

Dr Hargobiiid Klioraua ex¬ 
pressed the hope that he would 
soon be able to chemically const¬ 
ruct DNA in the laboratory. 

Dr Khorana explained with the 
help of a series of slides w'hai pro¬ 
gress he had made in constructing 
DN.Aand understanding the "sig- 
naLs" wJiich controlled genes. 

Dr Khorana said genes had 
specific chain structures which 
distingui^^hed one gene from an¬ 
other. 

He had tried to synthesise che¬ 
mically a gene which could be 
used as a “template" for the syn¬ 
thesis of a transfer RNA mole¬ 
cule. 

He chose the RNA molecule 
because the sequence of its struc¬ 
ture is already known. Also the 
first thine that a gene makes is 
RNA. 

RNA is the direct product of 
DNA. 

Dr Khorana said he used the 
known RNA sequence and worked 
back to arrive at the DNA se¬ 
quence. 
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BlTS’s Dual Degree 
Programme 


THE students at Birla Institute 
of Technology & Science, Pilani 
can now work for any two degrees 
under five year integrated pio- 
gramme consisting B E, (.Hons.) 
M.A. (Hons.) M.M.S.. M,S.S., 
M. Sc. (Hons.) and four year in¬ 
tegrated programme in B.Pharm 
(Hons.) started from year 1972-13. 
First lime in the beginning of 
this academic year 56 students 
are permitted to register for 
both the degrees simultaneously. 

The integrated programmes 
are designed with a common 
first year programme for all of 
the Institute students w ith branch¬ 
ing lakingplace of M.M.S.. M.A, 
(Hons.) B. Pharm (Hons.) and 
B-E. (Hons.) M.Sc. (Hons.) at 
the end of first, second and third 
year respectively. The registra¬ 
tion for .second degree in a cer¬ 
tain discipline can be made avail* 


NCAER Offers 
Books Free 

THE National Council of ,Ap- 
pied Economic Research has ofTc- 
red some of its publications free 
of cost to Colleges and Univer¬ 
sities. These cover a wide range 
of subjects, like India's E.xpori 
Potential in selected countries of 
West. South-East and Far-East 
Asia, surveys re: Income and 
Savings, Energy, area develop¬ 
ment and other topics. The postal 
charges for a complete set will 
have to be borne by the interested 
university/college. 

Universities & colleges intersted 
in availing the offer may contact 
the Registrar, National Council 
of ApfSied Economic Research, 
U, Indraprastha Estate, Parisila 
Bhavan, New Delhi-HOOOl. 


able only at the time of follow¬ 
ing il.s branching or later on. 

AH these integrated pro¬ 
grammes are structured to provide 
for a great deal of academic flexi¬ 
bility consisting a minimum re¬ 
quirement of common courses 
and free electives of different 
faculties, restricted and depart¬ 
mental electives in each discip¬ 
line at various st.iges. For the 
completion of a second degree 
it is not needed to repeat common 
courses, only such required 
number of courses have to be 
Uikcn which arc essential for the 
purpose. 

In the dual degree programme 
approximately 3 to 30 more addi¬ 
tional courses arc required for 
second dc^ec depending upon 
the combination of the pro¬ 
gramme. For instance a .student 
rcgisicfing for a first degree in 
B.E. (Hons.) Electrical and a 
second degree in BE. (Hons.) 
Electronics has to complete three 
more courses and in the same 
wav B.Pharm (Hons.) student has 
to complete nca’ about 30 courses 
for M.A. (Hons.) in languages as 
a requirement of second degree. 
This require-* a student more or 
Ic>.s one to five semesters beyond 
the first degree. 

New Soybean 
Variety 

THE scientists of G.B. Pant Uni¬ 
versity of Agriculture and Tech¬ 
nology. Pantnagar have develop¬ 
ed a new soybean variety called 
Ankur'. It has recently been rc- 
commmended for release by ‘Cen¬ 
tral Sub Committee on release 
of varieties* for cultivation on 
farmers field. The new variety 
is suitable for cultivation in 
U.P., Bihar, West Bengal, M.P., 
Maharashtra. Ankur is very pro¬ 


mising variety evolved in Indian 
conditions. 

The plants arc, normally, 60 
to 90 cm. tall, branching type 
with dark green leaves. The new 
variety is very good in germina¬ 
tion, that is why it has been 
named ‘Ankur*. It may be point¬ 
ed out that germination has twen 
one of the major problems for 
soybean cultivation in India, Now 
with the emergence of tills new 
variety. S(»ybcan cultivation is 
expectad to get a boost. U is rc.sis- 
tance to shattering, suitable for 
early as well laic sowing. For 
one acre sowing about 30 kg 
.seeds is required. The crop flowers 
within 40-45 days after sowing 
and matures in 106 ^to 130 days 
depending upon place and date* 
of sovi'ing. The unique feature 
of this variety is its resistance to 
rust, bacterial pustules and niiicro- 
phomina under field conditions. 
The grains arc yellow in colour 
and medium in size. TIic protein 
content varies between 41 to 45 
per cent and oil content between 
21 to 25 per cent, 

Vikram V.C. 
Honoured 

THE Indo-Sovict Pc.icc and 
Friendship Society has awarded 
the ‘Soviet Land Peace and 
Friendship* Award to Dr, Shiv 
Mangal Singh ‘Suman'. Vice- 
Chancellor of the Vikram lini- 
vcrsilv. Uijain for his collection 

of poetry \Mn TY KI BARA\r. 
The Award was made at New 
I>elhi last month by the Pre.sident 
of India. The .Award consisted 
of one Gold Medal, a Certificate 
of Appreciation and a cash award 
of Rs 8.000/- with 15 days’ trip 
to U.S.S.R. Dr. Suman received 
the Award in person. 

It may be recalled that earlier 
on the occasion of the Republic 
Day this year the Kulpati Dr. 
Shiv Mangal Singh ‘Suman* was 
awarded ‘Padma Shri*, the Presi¬ 
dent's Award for his contribution 
to Art and Literature. 
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Haw Dapartmtiit 
Opened 

BHOPAL University, Bhopal, has 
started the dcpartmenl of Bit) 
Sciences and Regional Planning 
and Economic growth Deptt. 
with the concurrence of the 
University Grants Commission 
and MP Uchcha Shiksha Anudan 
Ayog, Bhopal from the current 
academic session ie. 1974-75. 
Admissions have been finalised 
and classes have been started 
for the current session. 


Centre suggests 
Educational Cess 


An c.lucatK>nal cCas. like the 
cess t)n industry for research and 
development, is understood to 
have been suggested by the C en¬ 
tre to state governments to over¬ 
come the present serious shor- 
la-c of fund--. The ministry^ ol 
education has. in the mcanwhdo. 
;ilso strongly protested to tive 
Planning C'omniission lor the ad- 
Uitionarcui of 10 per cent m 
the plan iilliK'atitin U»r produc¬ 
tion. 

AccL)rdiiie the Minister of 
I'ducalio.i. Prof Nurul Hasan, 
the drastic cut in llie allocation 
f(ir education would, in the long 
ran. atTect the economic develop¬ 
ment and the overall plan objec¬ 
tives. The ministry has taken 
the stand that the low priority 
given to education m the pl.ui 
was a short sighted policy. 


The present cut of lO percent 

would bring down tlie plan allo¬ 
cation for education to almost 
half of what was originally pro¬ 
posed by the ministry. The 
Planning Commission appears to 
have sugge.sied that the funds 
for education would have to be 
cut to just about Rs. 1,55U 
crorcs. 


As a result of these cuts it is 
feared that the entire progiamme 
to reorient the education system 


with the object of enrolling a!! 
those in the age group of 6 to 11 
and changing the school curricula 
to meet the needs of the agricultu¬ 
ral economy and schemes of self- 
employment, would be severely 
affected. 

Narotham Reddy 
Felicitated 

Education Minister Mr. M. V. 
Krishna Rao paid rich tributes 
to Mr. N. Narotham Reddy. 
Vice-Chancellor of the Osmania 
University for his administrative 
ability and dynamism. 

Unveiling a portrait ol the 
Vice-Chancellor at a function 
organised at the Hyderabad 
YMCA by the Telucu Bhasha 
Sangham. Mr. Rao praised the 
efforts of the Vice-Chancellor in 
conducting the entrance test for 
admission to post-graduate cour- 
ses and said under his able leader¬ 
ship the University would surely 


have better prospects and! im¬ 
provement. 

He described Mr. Narotham 
Reddy as one possessing a noble 
and gentle heart and said that 
Mr. Reddy was responsible for 
restoring peaceful atmosphere in 
Osmania University. He was 
confident that Mr. Reddy would 
be able to inculcate a high moral 
standard among the students, 
which every student ought to 
possess for accelerating our 
national progress. 

Presenting a moinento to Mr. 
Narotham Reddy, Dr. Ch. Deva- 
nanda Rao, Minister for Tourism 
said that he was happy that one 
of our great sons of the soil Mr. 
Narotham Reddy was honoured 
for the \comen service rendered 
in several fields, which he richly 
deserved. 

Dr. Devananda Rao said that 
Mr. Narotham Reddy’s under¬ 
standing o^man and matters and 
rich experience in various fields 
of public life would put Osmania 
University on the educational 
map of the world. 


Classified Advertisements 


THE I NtVERSlT^ OF . JAMMU fTAWI ).I80001 

Tciider Notice 

I oikr'i tJC inviicd on l»chalf of ihe Universiiy of Jammu from Archiiccis for 
rcndcrinii professional services in conneciiop. vmiIi preparation of- 

a detailed lay-oul plan of ihe new University Campus (area 125 acres) at 
Bahit Wall R;tkh. Jamnui. and 

ihi dcsienv of IxiiWing.' proposal to be consirucled durini? the Fifth Plan 
(t974-7S to IV78-7'>» and their supe!-\iMon.. 

** The iptcrc-icJ ai'chiiccss sitould be reeistered meniber.s of ihe Indian Institute 
"■ of .Archiiecis ;iPd must have .suiricieni c.vpericnce of designing academic 

complc^c••. 

1 Tender documcp.i-> containing full paniculars and icnr.s and cor diiions with 
details of site and siinoin'din^s can he liad on written application from the 
Registrar. University of Jammu. Jammu (TavMt-ii'tMXtl. upto 20th of 
mh£ 1974 onpaymemof Rs. 100 - (Ruin-es one ImrdredMP. crossed Postal 
OrdeTHank bAifi payable to the RegiMrar. University ot Jammu at Jammu 
Tlie cost of lender dccumci ts is non refundable. 

j TIk «ral«l .enJers «mplclc u. M «iH be received in the office of .he 

Vioe-Chanccllor, University of Jammu. Jamniu (TawD-l^OU 
S me upio 4 00 p.m. of 3lst December. 194. The tenders w^Il be opened on 
the same day at 4 00 p.m. in the presence of those tenderers who are present. 

I or and on behalf of the 
UNIVERSITY OF JAMMU 
SJi- (J. D. Sharma) 
V ICF.-CH ANCELI.OR 
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PHYSICAL SCIENCES 

Matbenalics 

1. Bhagwan Sahai- Some problems tn the theory of rotat¬ 
ing fluids. Meerut University 

2. Jha, Rama Kant. The domain of convcrgcp.ee of the 
Fourier series representing ttw perturbation function in the 
restricted problem of three bodies. Bhagalpur University. 

3. Krithivasan, Kamala. Studke in parallelism and picture 
languages. University of Madras. 

4. Ojha. S.N. A study of soine properties of the special 
furtetiems of q-dimensional spherical harmcmics. University 
of Jabalpur. 

Physics 

1. Ashok Kumar. Interactions of charged panicles >xiih 
atmospheric ^ses. Meerut University. 

2. Banerjee, Purobi. PcKitive ion, composition and che¬ 
mistry in the ionosphere and their implication. Univerviiy 
of Delhi- 

3. Boric. Wasant Namdeo. Studies on silicon crystal growth. 
Nagpur University. 

4 - Das, Hlra lal. Effect of strain on. the ultrasonic attenua¬ 
tion in The superconducting and normal suies of pure tin and 
study of the dislocation damping mechanism. Univcrsily of 
Delhi. 

5. Dnjar.u. Lawangar Ramchandra. Luminescence :>iudics 
of CaS, Bi, Pd phosphon Shivaji University. 

6. Nambi, K.S.V. Thermoluminescence of rare-earth doped 
calcium sulphate phosphors. Gujarat University. 

7. Navaneeth, Guduvanchari Natarajan. Studies in pseous 
electronics with particutar reference to the role of the dtclcciric 
walls in the Joshi effect. Nagpur University. 

8. Ramachardra Rao. S. Ultrasonic velocities and allied 
parameters in solutions of non-ckctrolyies. Osmar.ia Univer- 
sily. 

9. Thareja. Raj Kumar. Raman processe^s in atoms in 
intense electromagnetic field. Universiiv of Delhi. 

10- Varughese, K l. X-ray .structure analysis of organic 
molecules. University of Madras. 

11. Vidhani. Thakur. Non*pcrturbalivc approaches in field 
theory. University of Delhi. 

12. Yadava, Abhimar.yu Singh, investigatiems on the corre¬ 
lation of dielectric behaviour of powder and bulk. Mcctui 
Univ'crsity. 

Chcrahlry 

1. AgarwaJa. Ramesh Chandra. A study on the chemistjy of 
transition metal complexes of nitrogen and oxygen containing 
Itgandb. Meerut University. 

2. Balasuhramanian, K. Studies in liomocyclic chemisiry. 
Ufiivw^ity of Madras. 

3. Bambhartriia, Mansukhlal Karatnashihhai. Studies on 
CH^tAiKMTiercurials. Sardar Pitel University. 

4. Dubey Maheshc^rider. Thermodynamic study of some 
cadmiiun complexes. Vikram Univereity. 

5. Dutta, Krishna. Investigation on the analysis of (race 
amounts of inorganic substances. University Burdwan. 

6. Jagdish Pal Singh. I^ysico>ch«nical$ studies on the 
reactiots of octa-coOTdinated metal cyanides. Meerut Uni¬ 
versity. 


7. Jain, Devendra Kumar, Mechanistic studies of oxidation 
rttcUmts of carbohydrates (Oligosa^harides and polyuronitks) 
isolated from bamboo. Meerut University. 

S. Kendiu'kar, PurshotLim Shivram, Studies on ylids. 
Kanpur University. 

9. Lingatah. P. Physico-chemical studies on transition 
metal chelates. Osmania University. 

10. l.ocker, Agnes Lclia Mark Erie. Spectral studies of 
zirconium. Kamatak University. 

11. Mandal, Prabhat Kumar. Studies on the viscosity of 
electrolytic solutions. University of Burdwan. 

12. Mukhopadhyay. Sankar Narayan. Hjdrodynanrics and 
liquid extraction studies in hydrocyclone. University of Burd¬ 
wan. 

n Nanjan, M.J. Kinetic studies on the bromination of 

certain substituted anilides, artisoics and phenols University 
of Madras. 

14. Ro>. Aniarcndra Nath. Interaction of clay and an 
organic ion exchanger with some small peptides and gelatin. 
Univcrstty of Delhi. 

15- 5i«havaiaram, S.K.V, .Search for physiologically active 
compt>uniis : Synthesis of st,>me suhs'.ituicil i-quina/olones. 
Osmania Univcrsii>. 

16. Sharma. Kailash CTtandra, .Spectral data nephe- 

lauxctic effect and stereochemistry of some metal complexes of 
nitrogen and oxygen donor liittnd. Meerut University. 

17, Sharma. Surendra. Studies on, hydrogen bonding and 
molecular aggregation. 1.1 T.. Delhi. 

Earth Sciences 

1. Haidar, Kashi Krtshnn Petrological insestiiuiiion of the 
basic intnisivex around Chiimiri Distrit, Surguja, Madhya 
Pradesh. Vjkram University. 

2. Ijikshminarayanan. M.K Anorihositc-chiimockitc 
complex of northern slopes of Palini Hills. Madurai District, 
Madras. University of .Mai{‘*as. 

3. Ransachandra Muriy. .A.S. Ice rsuclcation studies by 
drop fcce/ing technique. Andhr.i, Universi'y. 

4. Ranga Rao. MarxdoUi Pimdu. Hydrogeological investi¬ 
gations and aquifer ch.iractcristioi of tube wells in granite 
icrrain. Osmania Univ'crsity 

5. Sen. Subhasis. A study on the petrographic nature of 
sotnc Indian coals. Njgi>ui' University. 

6. Veerraju. N. Genesis of bauxites from An.intagiri Hill 
ranges. Vishakfiapatnaru District. Ar.dhra Pradesh, with special 
reference to geochemistry of Ntuvilisation. Andhra University. 

Engmeeru^ &. T>cfamrif»^- 

1. Avadlianulii, M.B. Exploration of the equatorial D- 
region, by sounding rocket techr’iques. Andlira University. 

2, Chhalotra, Gaya Prasad. Some investigations in sequence 
components. University of Jabalpur. 

.1. Dhar, Pyarc Lai. Ooii.nii/ation in rerrigcration systems, 

I.I.T., Delhi. 

4. Mt^umdar. Alok Kumar. Flame stabilization wall 
rcice&s. University of Biu'dwan. 

5. Mukhopadhy^v. Sankar Narayan Hydrodynamics and 
liquid extractimi studies in f^d'ocyclone. University of fiurd' 
wan. 

6. Sarkar, Ranjit Kumar. Studies on graft cc^lyiMrtsa- 
tion of xvool using some aciylate monomers. LI.T., Delhi. 
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UC»X>G1CA14 SCIENCES 

I. Derasari, Alula Jamubhai. A developmental study of 
anthropometric measurements during ihc first fifteen months 
of life. M.S. University of Baroda. 

BkilQBy 

J. Joel, D. Rajasingh. Studies on the biology and fisheries 
of the edible portunid crabs of the Pulicat lake, University of 
Madras. 

BiocbeniHtry 

I, Banerjcc, Uma. Effect of dilfercnt levels of pulse proteins 
and amino acids on lipid meatbolism. Nagpur University. 

Botany 

1. Chattopadhyay, Sukumar. Production of extracellular 
lysine by microorganiims, University of Burdwan. 

2. Daffatraya, Karckar Muralidhar. Physiological studies 
in plants of Konkan. Shivaji University. 

V Das. Ajit Kumar. Studies on the ulilieatior. of algae in 
irtJustrial photosynthesis. Kanpur University. 

4- Jayakarati, M. I'xperifTitr.'al studies on the effects of 
fluorertcr-carboxylic acid derivatives on (apsicum annuum 
and Abclmowhus esculcnlus. University of Delhi. 

^ Jerihi. Syaniasundcr Bilambhaf. Hisiochemical and 
cmhryolt^gical Mudics in niun^Kois pre and p«»si fcriiU/ation 
studies in some members from Karnuiak. Karnalak University. 

6, Koul. Rita Ecology and pli>-siology of Hemigraphis 
dura. Vikram l.'nivcrsily. 

7, Kushari. Debt PrasaJ. Phvsi.jlogic.tl and biochemical 
co.'itrpJ of advcntiilons rwt fomi nion in hyp<x:oiyl cuttings of 
Phascolus mun« 5 o(L )and Icafcvitiinss of C oleus blumic(Bcnih.). 
University oI Hurduan. 

K. Maheshwuri. Radha Kant. Sludic.s on the antiviral 
activity of gro^tlh produci'* of I'un^i- Kanpur University. 

9. Parabia. Minoo Hi/aji. .A contribution to ibe cyperaccac 
of Gujrat Stale. Sardar Paid University, 

m. Patel. l.M \ comparative study of physiology of blcc- 
green and green algae. Gujarat University. 

11. Sintra. Sandhya Investigations on threes strains of 
fomes durissimtis (l.hudi a.vsociarcd with decay of economic 
trees and timbers. Univcisiiy of Burdwan. 

12. Sathc. Padmakar Gangadhar. Studies in taxonomy, 
physiology of some genera follicolous and woody saprophytic 
fungi from Maharashira. Maraihwada University. 

n. Venkata Subbaitth. K. Physiologic.il and biochemical 
studies on plant tissues grown in sterile cultural. M.S. Univer¬ 
sity of Baroda. 

SSooluRV 

1. Bhiskar, C, Raman. Studies on mitochondria during 
oogenes's and early embryogenesis in Cyprinus carpio. Vikrom 
University. 

2. Yadav, D.C Taxanomy and life cycle of dignet/c trema- 
lodes parasitic in reptiles and birds. University of Jabalpur. 

A|?icultvc 

1. Jindal, Prem Chand. Studies on salt tolerance of mango, 
Mangtfcra indica (b.). Haryana Agricultural University 

2. Mohanty, Narcndranalh. Studies on udbatta disease of 
rice. Ori^ University. 

3. Pakhiya, Rama Shankar. The consumption, digestion 
and uliliutiem of feed plants by the larve of mustard saw fly. 


.Atholia proaima (Klug) and its di^stive pliysioJosy. Kanpur 
University. 

4 . Ram Sm^. Studies on (he unproductiveness of Thomp¬ 
son seedless cultivar of grapes, Vitis vinifera (L.). Haryana 
Agriculrural University. 

5- Saini, Mad^ Lai. Cytogenetical investigations in species 
and species hybrids of Eu-sorghum. Haryana Agricultural 
University. 


SOaAL SCIENCES 

Psychology 

1. Clwya. .An investigation into certain psychological 
characteristics of an effective school teacher. Kanpur Univer- 
siry, 

2. Natarajan, V. The influence of fear and its interacting 
variabies on opinion and behaviour change. University of 
Madras. 


PoUticai Science 

1. Coimenares. Ssrafin P. Phih'pp'He Malaysian relations 
with special reference to the sabah issue. University of Delhi. 

2. Dishmukh, Pramod Kumar. A study of the doctrine of 
judicial review in India. University of Jabalpur. 

3. Mira Devi Gandhian conception of a non-violent demo¬ 
cracy. Meerut University, 

4. Mital. Shanti Swarup. The social and political ideas 
of Swami Vivekananda. Meerut University. 

5. Tyagi. Sudhir Datia. The administration of North 
East Frontier Agency (Arunachal Pradesh). Meerut University. 

Economics 

1. flhaiia. Harbans Lai, LIqiridlly of public debt irl India. 
University of Delhi. 

2. Bhaiia. Usha. A study of certain backward regions of 
Uttar Pradesh. Meerut University. 

3. Sneh Prabhi. Working of sugar industry in India, with 
special reference to Uttar Pradesh. Meerut Universify. 

Eduration 

1. Dssai. S.H. Constraclion and standardiration of tests 
of language development of Gujarati children of the age group 
3 to 5. Gujarat University. 

2. Dewal. Onkar Singh. A study of difficulties in teaching 
English and effectiveness of programmed teaching : A systems 
perspective. M-S. University of Baroda. 

.1. Lavingia, K.U, A study of job satisfaction anjong school 
teachers. Gutarat University. 

4. Patel, Jayantibhai 2avcrbhai. Construction and stan¬ 
dardization of general ability test for Classes V, Vf. Vll, Sardar 
Paicj Untversily. 

5. Patel, Motibhai Tribhuvandas. Construction and stan¬ 
dardization of general ability lest for Classes VUI. IX and X. 
Sardar Patel University. 

6. Shrivastava Prem Lata. A psycho-social study of some 
factors associated with interest of boys and girls. Kanpur 
University. 

7. Surendra Kumari Singh. .A study of the rel^ionship 
between verbal interaetjon of teachers in class-room and atti¬ 
tude towards leaching with special reference to B.Ed. students. 
Meerut University. 

Crmmeree 

1. Bothra Darshan Singli. Underwriting of capital issues 
in India. Vikrani University. 
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(. Donald Somasundaram J. The study of management 
systems analysis and systems svnthesis : An applioitton of 
the approach to the cable industry URiversily of E)e!h<. 

2. Prasanna Chandra. An assessment of the influence of 
certain conx^fe financial economic variables on etjuiiy share 
pfk*s in India Osmanla University. 

HUMSMTIFS 

Pfaik^Hb' 

1. Sinha, Himmat Singh. .A comparative sti,id> of the 
philosophicoethical doctrines of comniimism and aaasakti 
yc^. Meerut University. 

2. Sita Ram Reddy P. Gandhijt's philosophy of sarvixlaya 
Osmania University. 

Religioo 

1. Kailash Behari Siiigh. Nariak panthi (Sikhetar* sant 
parampar Magadh Univc-sily 

Literature 

I, Dwivedi, Amar Nath. Indian thought and tradition ti» 
T.S. Eliot's poetry. Meerut Uriiversiiy. 

2- Shartna Bahama DiUta. The projection of i spirao'd 
vision in John updike. Meerut University. 

3. Shamia, Narcndra Kumar. Expressionism it the plays 
of Eugene O’Neill. Meerut University. 

San^kri! 

1. Bhait. J.K. Shrimad Bhagssat Gift : A critical study 
wUh special reference to Sbanker's inictpreiation of t)»c xinic. 
Saurashira University. 

2. Govii, Sanlosh. A study of the Avchuryachudanum 
University of Delhi. 

3. Jain, Shikhar Chand. \ study of the Siva-Uharat Maha- 
kavya, University of Delhi 

4. Pal. Sarita. Mahabharat kec katha per aadharit .Sanskrit 
fVitkoa ka adhyayan : Navum shstabdi sc uncesvin shatabdi 
parvant. Meeail University 

5. Patei, Vasantlal C'hhagania!. Sanskrit sahityama nal- 
katha : Fk adhyayan. South Gujarat L’nivcrsfiy. 

6. Palhak. Madan Mohan. Bhavbhuli kc naiakon mein 
prematrikvyanjana Kameshwarsingh Darbhangu Sanskrit 
University 

7. Sbrivaslava, Brijesh Chandra. Yaroak kavyon koc pram- 
pra mein mahakavi Shrl Vasudev ka sathnn Kanpur Univer¬ 
sity. 

Hindi 

I. Agnihot^i. Mohini. Nirala kc gdya sahitya ka anusbcc- 
lan. Vikram University. 

?. Arti, Durga Pachak. Chattisghadi aur BundcH lok geeion 
ka tulnatmak adhyayan. University of Jabalpir 

3 Blwr^va, Prem. SwantiervofiaLr Hindi upanyason ka 
samajshastriya anusheelan Vikram University. 

4. Gupta. Nathonlal. Vidharbh kshetriya Hindi saliitya 
ke kramik vikas ka anu^heelan. Nagpur University. 

5. Kamala. A- Kanhaiyalal Mishra Prabhakar kc sahilyik 
kritiv ka jiwapvraliya adhyayan. Meerut Univcrsily. 

6. Kav^tk, Ram Krishna. NiraU-kavya mein abhivyan* 
janoshilp. Meerut University. 

7 Mah^h Chandra. Ramchoritmanas ka samalshastriya 
adhyayan. Meerut University. 

8. Maurya, Krishna. Adhunik Hindi upanyason ka samaj- 
shastriya adhyayan. University of Jabalpur. 

9. Misbra, K-N. Adhunik Hindi kavita kn shtip vikas. 
Gujarat University. 
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10. Nanavati 0m4Mka, V. ftyeiK d qg Ic al approach in 
modem Hindi Howls after independ^ce. S.N.D.T., Women’s 
University. 

11. Ravi Pmkash Hindi kavynshaslra mein nts swarup : 
Ek punarmulyaidtan. Sardar P^l Univers^y. 

12. Sachdeva. Kusum San^rrt naikon ka Ramchandrika 
per prabhav. Mcenit University. 

1-L Sahu. Jagannath. Nai kavit aur uskee vecharik prisht- 
bhootni. Vikram University, 

14. Sabhu. Ram Bharosai. Bundcli lok gccton ka sanskrilik 
evam sahiryik vivechan. Kanpur University. 

15. Sharma, Ishwari Hindi kec chhayavadi kavita aur nai 
kavttii 1 fiankarmankcsopanaurprik'rya. Sardar Patel Univer- 
.si‘y- 

Ifi. Sharma. Krishna I>a(i. Hindi bhasha mein punrukli. 
Meerut University. 

1'^. Sharina, Prabhudyal. Gwalior /ile kee graniya jiwan 
sliubdawali. Jiwaji Univcrsiiy. 

If*. Subba Rao. G. A coniparirive study of the pot^kal 
works of Jayashankaraprasad and Sri Viswanadha Salyanara- 
yana. Aadhra Uriversity. 

19. Sushccia Amma. R. An investigation into the social 
eiivjronnienis in Hindi literature of bhakti pciiod- Universiiv 
of Cochin. 

20. Urmila Singh. Chhayav'adi kavya mein bbakii lalwa. 
Magndh University. 

21 Ved Prahha Hindi ke mahakawaiamak upwmy.'ison ka 
alo.'hnatmak adhyayan. Meerut Um\x»'sily. 

23. Venna. Roop Lai. Kulpati Mishru ; Kav i aur acharyu. 
Univcrsilv of Delhi. 

2.L Vishisht. Kamal Kishorc, Prasadotlar Hindt tangnwtich 
ka adhynyan. Jiwaji University 

OutantJi 

t- Hhadalawala. .S.C. The folk literature i»f ilic t.ittlc breed 
cr> of Malar DKirict v.nh spectal rrfcrcnc? to »heir culture. 
Sauravhtfa Uuber ity, 

I. Raghuma Rcdd.v. V. Social life in fclugu folkioriiis. 
Osnumia UnivTrsjtj. 

l ine .Arts 

1. Nirmala. Raiasthani chirrakala mein narl ka ankan, 
Meerut University, 

I Itstnry 

I. Rjlambal, V. History of South India hctwwn A.D. 800- 
lO'^O .A.D. with special reference to feudatories. University of 
Madras. 

?. Mahaswaminaha. Sha Rrahm Pattadyaksha Sadyojatha 
Shivacharya. The suiya and virasaKa mathav in JCamatak. 
Karnaiak University. 

Mehrofra. S'ircshchandcr. Indian career of Sir C'ha'‘les 
Metcalfe, I80l-18?‘^. Vikram University. 

4. Parikh. Ramc.shkant Covindial. The social ctonrvmic 
and political ideas of Maharaja Sayaii Rao III of Baroda. M.S. 
University of Baroda. 

5. Sharma, Ohanshyiim D-iti. Politics and adminislraiion 
in the Stale of Marwar 1638-1749 A.D Jawaharlal Nehru 
Univeniiy. 

ft. Sinha. Keshav Nindan. The Anglo-Bhonslc relations, 
1772*1818. Vikram University. 

7. Trivedi, Dharni Dhar. Lax nidhar tatha unka kal Meerut 
University 

Geotpugiiy 

I. Sax^u, Madhuri. Geo^pbica} analj^is of ioduHrial 
pattern of Meerut Dbtri^. Nterut University. 



ADVERTISEMENTS 


UNIVERSIT Y OF JODHPUR 

I 

(Establfsfimcnt Branch) 

Advertkement No. 10/74 

Applicaltons arc invited for the post of Registrar 
in the scale of Rs. 1000-50-1200-60-1500. 

The post carries allowances and other benefits as 
may be admissible to the employees of the University 
IVom time to time. 


Stamps of 85 paisc. The last date for receipt of appli¬ 
cations is 21st December, 1974. The Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor may at his discretion condone delay in receipt 
of applications. The application should be addressed 
to the Vice-Chancellor (Prof. S C. Goyal) by name. 

S. CHAKRABARTI 
Registrar 


THE university OF KASHMIR, SRINAGAR 


QiuUlflcatkNis : 

Esseatial : (i) High academic qualificatioits. (ii) 
About ten years experience in an administrative and 
supervisory position in a university or institution of 
university standard. 

Desintblc: (i) Good knowledge of working of a 
university and its bodies and institutions, (ii) Fami¬ 
liarity with conduct of examinations, planning, bud¬ 
geting and general financial coniroL 

Qualifications as mentioned above may be relax¬ 
ed in cases of candidates who are otherwise found 
suitable. 

The appointment will be made for the present for 
a period not exceeding six months. For regular 
appointment the post will be re-advertised. 

Application forms can be obtained from the un¬ 
dersigned for which a crossed Indian Postal Order for 
Rs. 2/- endorsed in favour of the Registrar, University 
of Jodhpur payable at Jodhpur be sent along with a 
self-addressed envelope of 24x U cms. bcaringpostage 


Notice 

Applications to reach the undersigned by 
Deceniber24,1974 are invited for the following posts 


Post 

I Professor in History 

2. Readers in Chemistry 
(tempora ry),Pol. Sc ience 
and History 

3. Lecturers in Law and 
Economics 


Grade (unrevised) 

Rs. 1100-50-1300-60-1600 

Rs. 700-50-1250 

Rs. 400-40-80Q-EB-50- 
950 


For details and prescribed application forms please 
apply sending crossed postal order for Rs. 6/- (Rupees 
six only), cashable at the Srinagar Post Office, in 
favour of the Registrar, University of Kashmir, 
Srinagar. 

No;F. 10(ADV-Posls) Adm. M.A. CHISHTI 

The University Campus, Registrar 

Hazratbal, Srinagar-6 
November 28, 1974. 
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EDUC ATIO N I 


A List of select articles culled from Periodicals received in AlU 
Library during November-December 1974 


ADtXT EDL't'Anov 

Comiid Har^iherner, Hidurd F. " FufFtimc. 

niKldle aged aduH iiudent in the higher education.** Journal 
of Higlo'f EducoJian 45(3); March 74 ' 211-18. 

Fblier Short, W. “Urbanisation and adult cducaiion.** Iiuliat' 
Journal of Adult EdiiCttHon 35(6!.’ June 74 ■’ 3-6 

Kapur, J.N. ’'Continuing education ** Cniveri/O’-Vew-j 12(10); 
Oc» 74 : 1. 

Scolly, M^coim (j. 'British Open U. cu(l^sc^ found lln^uiUlblo 
for disadvantaged.** rfironciVf of Hii^hei Education 8(-l4>; 
28 May 74 ; 1-2. 

Semas, Philip W. ‘'Workers, sabbaticals e>cd as key to lifelong 
cdiK;ation.** CIvomt'lt of Higher Education 8^24): 18 Mar 
74 ;1. 

SnwnteathaA. Ml«. “Creative drama for young adults.** 
Mitm Journal of AJuli education 35(6:: June 74 : 7-9. 

"Work'i.hop on Autonomous Colleges,*’ Litivttrsitv AVm.v 12(10); 
Ocl 74 : 4,6. 

EDUCATION SfKIOLOGV 

ClUOanajMy C.N. • Youth : Wages of neglect.” 3fa/M4/rea»w 
l?ll-4i; Annual 1974 ; .37-9, 

Das, “rducaied youth.” L'nit'ersiiy Wu'j 12(10); Oc* 

74 -• 9-10. 

Das, Pf'ykT ClMMtra 'Academic indiscipline.” InivcrsHy 
12(11,1; Nov 74 ,• l-S. 

Lisdqiifail, .lack. “Poliiicai linkage : The academic innovation 
process.*' Journal of Elucalt'ou 45(5»; May 74 : 

323-43. 

Madwe, Mary. “Freshers week : American style** Times 
Jfigl^ Education Supplement (1^8); 25 Oct 74 : 8 

Vfagarretl, Jack “Startling shifts found in youths' vieus of 
work. mcM'als.” Chraniclcof Hi?lterEdiuafionii(,Hy’^ May 
74 : 3. 

“No excuse for ignorance.” IJ.EE. BuHetiny] Juiy 74: 13. 

Scatly, Maktdm G. '‘Signs of a countcr-rerormation hearten 
academic cCHiservalivcs.” Chronicle of Higher Education 
8(24); 18 Mar 74 • J, 

Skaif , K.L. “Educaikmal inequalities among Rajasthan's 
schc^led casles.** Economic ond PoiUica! Weekly V(.37>; 
14 S«pl 74 : 1589. 

EDUCATIONAL PL.kNNlNG &. ADMINISTRATION 

Bogae, E.G. aad R^, R.O. “Institutional policy and its 
abu9».” Journal of Jiigher Education 45(5); May 74 : 355- 
63. 

“Devdt^nraiC Plan of Mithila University.” Vniuersity News 
1201); Nov 74 : 12-14. 


' in Full : The education and training programme of the Com- 
mon.uealih Fund for Technical Co-operation.” A.C.IJ. 
Bulletin of Current Dovumentaiion (14); June 74 : I6-(8. 

R^mamurthv, M.S. ''Un.iversitie.s and the public.” Luiversity 
A'ei« 11(9); Sept 74 ; 4-5, 

Richardson, Richard C. “Govern,ance theory : A comparison 
of approaches.” Journal of Higher Education 45(5); May 
74 : 344-54. 

Si«ver(, William A. “Chcaiina on, teaching loads is investigated 
in California” Chronicle of Hit'her Education 8(24); 18 
Mar 74 2 

“\'icc<'hai\cellors lake friehi (Editorial).” Times Higher Edu¬ 
cation Supplement (152i; ) 3 Sept 74 ; 12. 

ECONOMICS OF EDUCATION 

Royw, Ernest L. “Who should pay,” Chronicle of Higher 
Education 8(.30,): 29 Apr 74 : 24. 

Loekunod. Geoffrej, “Economic advantages of local coope¬ 
ration.” Times Higher Education Supplement (152); 13 
Sept 74 ; )4. 

“Shortening of university course.s proposed in the Philippines,” 
UEE. Bulhiin .31 July 74 ; 5. 

EOUCATfONAL TECHNOLOGY 

M«g»rrell. .lack. “Two systems of teaching by computer to be 
tesiCH^.” Chronicle of Higher Education 8(30): 29 Apr 74 ; 11. 

Scully, Malcolm G. “Video on campus ; W'here’s tlje revolu¬ 
tion?.” ChroHick' of Higher Education 8(34); 28 May 74 ; 
9-n. 

COMPARATIVE EDUCATION AND COUTsTRV STUDIES 

Glii»li. D.K. “Changing character of universities in India.” 
L'niversUy Nesrs IlfOi; Sept 74 ; 10-JJ. 

Lockwood, Geoffrey. “Internationalization stressed as way 
forward-** Times Hgber Edttcation Supplement (155); 4 Oct 
74 : U. 

Nelson. Fred A. "Has the time gone for an CKtermtl degree?.*' 
Journal of Higher Education 45(3); Mar 74 : 174-83. 

“Putting head and hands to work.” f.l.E.E. Bulletin 31 July 
74 ; 12. 

Wagner. Leslie. “These forces may open higher education to 
all.” Times Higher Education Supplement (152); 13 Sept 
74 : 14. 

“Workshop on higher education : Autonomous colieges, 
examination reforms, development of post-graduate educa¬ 
tion.” i/niversrfy News 11(9),- Sept 74 : 8-9. 
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And Ms futii« was bright once again 


A year ago, ihcrc was a day ihai 
threatened to be his darkest, itis retina 
needed immediate surgery, H rteeded 
a laser beam. And it was not avaSabJe 
in India. A bright future hung by • 
siaidtf thread. 

We were contacted. The calt went 
aroand 5 continents and the boot 
b^n. Seomds ticked by, as A(r>India 
staff ccm^edbosfHtafs around the world. 
The toisioa ended when the ^oipment 
vms finaibr fcHind in Mannhnm. 

We ffew the diiM to Frankfurt, another 
M^fie pooled in its effort and flew him 
on to 

Today, when he chases a 
Imttet^, iMs a bunch of flowers, 
fern thh^ br^t and beauiifu),. 
we fed ^pod of our job. The job of . 

people from or^ iflace 
to am^iier. Sometimes, even from 


We have u wide network of 
communkation facib'ties to help you i. 
any situation. Wc have 129 ofli^ 
and 34 destinations the world over. So 
you have friends in almosi every 
part of the world. Friends who ^ out 
of their way if you should need 
something oui of the way. Try vs and 
we'U make you an Air'I^ian. 

For ever and ever. 



behaff cd (he of 


j g” W 








